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NATURA.L  RELIGION. 


V. 


"But  what  consolation  is  to  be  found 
in  such  a  worship  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
helieving  in  such  a  God  1"  This  is  the 
objection  I  expect  to  hear.  It  is  true 
that  the  conception  I  have  been  draw- 
ing out,  however  evidently  great,  sub- 
lime, and  glorious,  is  at  the  same  time 
a  painful  and  oppressive  conception  to 
us.  The  thought  of  the  unity  of  the 
Universe  is  not  by  itself  inspiring ;  the 
belief  in  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  faith. 
For  we  must  look  at  the  bad  side  of  the 
Universe  as  well  as  the  good.  The 
Power  we  contemplate  is  the  4>ower  of 
death  as  well  as  life,  of  decay  as  well 
as  of  vigour;  in  human  affairs  He  is 
the  powBT  of  reaction  as  well  as  of  pro- 
gress, of  barbarism  as  well  as  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  corruption  as  well  as  of  reform, 
of  immobility  as  well  as  of  movement, 
of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  future.  In 
the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  grand- 
est hymns  ever  addressed  to  Him,  this 
mixed  feeling  of  terror  and  fascination 
with  which  we  naturally  regard  Him  is 
strongly  marked : — "Thou  tumest  man 
to  destruction ;  again  Thou  sayest.  Come 
again,  ye  children  of  men.  Eor  we  con- 
sume away  in  Thine  anger,  and  in  Thy 
wratii  we  are  troubled."  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  it  has  become  a  habit  with  us 
to  say  that  Grod  thus  conceived  is  not 
God  at  all,  and  to  treat  belief  in  God 
as  equivalent  to  a  belief  in  something 
beyond  these  appearances,  something 
which  gives  the  preponderance  to  good 
and  makes  the  evil  evanescent  in  com- 
No.  193. — ^voL.  xxxin. 


parison  with  it.  If  we  cannot  grasp 
this  belief  in  something  beyond,  it  is 
thought  that  what  is  visible  on  the  face  of 
the  Universe  is  a  mere  nightmare.  "  Call 
it  God,  if,  you  will ;  but  it  is  a  God 
upon  whose  face  no  man  can  look  and 
live ;  from  such  a  God  it  is  well  to  turn 
away  our  eyes.  What  is  the  lue  of 
such  a  God  ?" 

But  meanwhile  He  is  there.  Though 
the  heart  ache  to  contemplate  Him,  He 
is  there.  Can  we  turn  our  eyes  away 
from  Him  ?  In  which  direction  should 
we  turn  them  ? 

And  yet  no  doubt  it  is  quite  possible 
to  look  upon  the  Universe  and  see  no 
such  Being.  It  is  possible  to  think 
only  of  each  thing  as  it  comes,  and  to 
refrain  from  viewing  them  in  the  whole 
which  they  constitute.  By  viewing  all 
things  continually  "in  disconnection 
dull  and  spiritless,"  we  may  relieve  our 
minds  of  the  burden  of  a  thought  too 
vast  for  them.  This  course  is  possible, 
and  even  has  its  advantages ;  but  it  is 
only  possible  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
possible  to  narrow  our  minds,  to  retro- 
grade into  a  past  stage  of  development, 
and  the  advantages  it  offers  are  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  which  barbarism 
offers  in  comparison  with  civilization. 
For  a  mind  of  any  force  or  compass  it 
is  scarcely  possible;  at  least,  if  it  is 
possible  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
ception altogether,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  lose  it  after  having  been  once  en- 
lightened, after  having  once  admitted  a 
conception  which  so  rapidly  modifies  the 
mind  into  which  it  enters. 
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Bat  is  this  conception  really  so  effi- 
cacious to  modify  the  mind  1    Is  it  not 
too  large  and  vague  ?     Or  if  its  power 
over  minds  in  a  certain  stage  cannot  be 
denied,  if  the  wonderful  effect  it  has 
had,  even  in  its  rudest  shape,  over  the 
nations  that  have  been   converted  to 
Mohammedanism    must    be     acknow- 
ledged, yet  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  it  can  exert  any  influence  over 
minds  sobered  by  knowledge  and  induc- 
tive science  ?    The  question  here,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  whether  practical  results 
are  to  be  expected  from  such  direct 
contemplation  of  God  in  Nature.     This 
question  we  have  considered  before ;  we 
have  seen  that  the  practical  result  to  be 
expected  is  nothing  less  than  that  reign 
of  science  which  is  announced  in  these 
days  as  the  greatest  of  revolutions.  The 
question  is  not  now  of  theology  but  of 
religion.     It  is  whether  this  practical 
devotion  to  Nature  is  to  be  attended 
with  any  worship,  any  exalted  condition 
of  the  imagination  and  feelings.     This 
seems  often  to  be  denied  both  by  the 
friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  the  scien- 
tific movement     The  former  often  take 
for  granted  that  worship  belongs  only 
to  God  considered  as  a  supernatural 
Being,  and  that  God  in  this  sense  is 
exploded  by  science.     The  latter  repre- 
sent that  God,  viewed  in  Kature  alone, 
appears  so  awful,  so  devoid  of  moral 
perfections,  as  to  be  no  proper  object  of 
worship. 

Unquestionably  there  is  some  real 
foundation  for  this  latter  view.  That 
God  is  too  awful  to  be  worshipped  has 
been  at  times  almost  admitted  by  those 
who  have  worshipped  Him  most.  Pro- 
phets used  to  speak  of  entering  into  the 
rocks  and  hiding  in  the  dust  for  fear  of 
Him.  It  is  only  because  they  were  able 
to  perceive  dimly  that  which  reassured 
them,  that  which  mitigated  the  terror 
and  made  the  greatness  less  insufferable, 
that  religious  men  have  been  able  to 
retain  religious  feelings.  But  for  this 
they  would  have  felt  nothing  but  a 
stony  stupefaction ;  they  would  have 
armed  their  hearts  with  callousness,  and 
have  encountered  life  with  stoic  apathy. 
Eeligious  men   have  always  been    in 


danger  of  that  scorching  of  the  brain 
which  leads  to  fiematicism  and  inhu- 
manity. It  is  not  without  danger  that 
the  brain  tampers  with  so  vast  a  con- 
ception, as  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
only  keep  aloof  from  it  by  resigning 
itself  to  a  contemptible  littleness.  What 
means  there  are  of  escaping  this  danger 
is  a  separate  question,  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  escaped,  terror  and  astonish- 
ment pass  at  once  into  worship.  Mean- 
while, I  can  And  no  reason  why  the 
most  exclusive  votary  of  science  should 
not  worship.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  clear  that  worship,  if  we  may  fairly 
use  that  word  in  the  sense  of  infinite 
admiration  and  absorbing  wonder,  will 
increase  in  proportion  as  science  is 
diffused,  and  that  it  can  only  be  en- 
dangered by  too  great  division  of  labour 
among  scientific  men.  Not  because 
there  is  no  God  to  worship  is  science 
tempted  to  renounce  worship,  but  it  may 
be  tempted  by  the  necessity  of  concen- 
tration, by  the  absorbing  passion  of 
analysis,  by  prudential  limitation  of  the 
sphere  of  study,  by  a  mistaken  fear  of 
the  snares  of  the  imagination. 

I  might  quote  many  distLnct  declara- 
tions made  by  scientific  men  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  contemplation  of  Nature 
to  excite  worship.  But  it  can  be  shown 
by  a  more  conclusive  proofl  Worship 
expresses  itself  natuially  in  poetry. 
And  again  where  a  deity  is  recognized 
there  are  votaries,  there  are  those  who 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  worship  of 
him.  Now,  is  it  true  that  God  viewed 
in  Nature  has  received  the  homage  of 
no  poetry?  Is  it  true  that  Nature  has 
made  no  votaries,  has  inspired  no  one  % 
Has  the  Universe  always  appeared  either 
so  awful  as  to  shut  the  mouths  of  those 
who  contemplated  it,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  devoid  of  unity  as  to  excite  no 
single  or  distinct  feeling  % 

It  would  certainly  be  of  little  use  to 
say,  Here  is  God — worship  Him!  to 
those  at  least  who  have  been  gazing 
upon  the  object  all  their  lives,  and  yet 
have  seen  nothing  to  worship  there ; 
unless  we  could  show  historically  that 
the  same  contemplation  has  led  others 
to  worship.     But  surely  this  is  easy. 
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Ever  since  the  worahip  of  God  founded 
too  exclusively  on  supematuialism  began 
to  be  dulled  bj  ecepticlBm,  a  counter 
moyement  has  been  going  on,  leviving 
and  re-establishing  the  "worship  of  God 
in  ITature.  As  I  have  maintained  that 
the  scientific  movement  so  far  from 
being- properly  atheistic,  is  in  fact  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  theology,  so  let  me 
point  out  that  all  modem  poetry  and 
art)  particularly  where  it  has  appeared 
most  hostile  to  the  Church,  has  pointed 
towards  a  new  form  of  reli^^ion,  towards 
a  new  worahip  of  God.  How  striking 
a  phenomenon  is  the  appearance,  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  the 
word  ]^ature  in  all  theories  of  literature 
and  art. 

As  worship  always  finds  its  expression 
in  Art^  calling  in  Architecture  to  design 
the  temples  of  its  Divinity  and  Painting 
to  embeUish  them,  and  invoking  Him 
by   the  aid  of  the  poet  and  of   the 
musical  composer,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
ait  is  never  inspired  by  anything  but 
worship.     The  true  artist  is  he  who 
worships,  for  worship  is  habitual  ad- 
miration.    It  is  the  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  something,  and  such  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  is  the  qualification 
without  which  an  artist  cannot  even  be 
conceived.     "Wherever,  therefore,  art  is, 
there  is  religion ;  but  the  religion  may 
be  what  has  been  described  above  as 
Pagan.     It  may  be  a  mere  appreciation 
of  material  and  individual  beauty.    To 
become  religion  in  the  high  sense,  it 
must  appreciate  the  unity  in  things; 
and  even  of  such  religion  there  is  a 
higher  and  a  lower  form.    The  lower 
form  is  that  which,  while  it  perceives  a 
unity  in  nature,  yet  takes  at  the  same 
time  an  inadequate  view  of  nature,  not 
including  in  its  view,  or  not  maJdng 
sufficiently  prominent^  what  is  highest 
in  natore — that  is,   morality.      Such 
rdigion  may  be  said  to  worship  a  mere 
Jove ;  but  if  morality  receives  its  due 
place,  aueh  religion  is,  in  a  worthy 
aeoae,  the  worahip  of  God,     Now,  there 
to(A  plaee  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
centojjr  a  remarkable  revolution  in  art. 
For  Um  first  time  artists  began  to  per- 
ceive ife  unity  of  what  they  contem- 


plated ;  and  for  the  first  time,  in  con- 
sequence, they  began  to  feel  that  their 
pursuit  was  no  desultory  amusement, 
but  an  elevating  worship.  It  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  poets  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  Comeille 
or  a  Dryden ;  perhaps  it  was  not  clearly 
conceived  even  by  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
^lilton,  that  their  function  as  artists 
was  the  worship  of  Nature.  This  con- 
ception belongs  to  the  age  of  Goethe 
and  Wordsworth,  and  it  has  had  very 
manifestly  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
self-respect  of  artists  ever  since.  But 
this  fact,  so  conspicuous  upon  the  page 
of  recent  history,  is  the  best  answer  to 
the  question  whether  God  considered 
purely  in  Nature  is  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. No  terror,  and  still  less  any 
hopeless  incomprehensibility  in  Nature, 
prevented  these  poets  from  rendering  a 
worship  by  which  their  own  lives  were 
dignified,  and  in  a  manner  hallowed. 

I  might  quote  many  names  from 
many  countries  in  illustration  of  this, 
for  it  was  characteristic  of  that  age  that 
everywhere  the  men  of  sensibility,  the 
artists,  and  especially  the  poets,  as 
using  the  instrument  of  greatest  com- 
pass, assumed  a  high  and  commanding 
tone.  The  function  of  the  prophet 
was  then  revived,  and  poets  for  the 
first  time  aspired  to  teach  the  art  of 
life,  and  founded  schools.  The  greatest 
poets  in  earlier  times  had  aimed  at 
nothing  of  this  sort ;  but  from  the  time 
of  Eousseau,  through  that  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Chateaubriand,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  almost 
to  our  own  times,  poets  have  helped  to 
make  opinions,  have  influenced  philo- 
sophy, social  institutions,  and  politics. 
But  let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
two  greatest  of  these  names. 

Goethe  was  not,  it  may  be,  admirable 
in  morality ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
a  religious  man.  There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  religion  and  mora- 
lity ;  and,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
one  form  of  religion,  and  that  not  the 
lowest,  takes  little  account  of  morality. 
It  does  not  follow  because  the  religion 
which  is  combined  with  morality  is 
immeasurably    better,    that   the   non- 
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motel  religion  is  nnreal  or  hypocritical, 
nor  yet  that  it  is  yalueless.  It  may  be 
greatly  better  than  no  religion  at  all. 
Goethe's  religion  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  a  very  real  and  a  very  powerful 
principle.  It  gave  nnity  and  dignity 
to  his  life.  It  made  it  life  in  the  true 
sense — ^that  is,  a  perpetual  regulated 
energy  of  the  feelings.  God  in  Nature 
was  the  object  of  his  worship.  Not 
this  or  that  class  of  phenomena,  but 
the  unity  that  is  visible  in  all  was  the 
thought  that  possessed  him.  He  felt, 
as  he  says,  the  whole  six  days'  work  go 
on  within  him.  To  know  this  by 
science,  and  to  realise,  appropriate,  and 
assimilate  it  in  art,  was  the  labour  and 
happiness  of  his  liife.  When  I  call  this 
perpetual  rapt  contemplation  by  the 
name  of  religion,  I  am  not  interpreting 
his  feelings  into  a  new  language.  I  am 
using  his  own  language ;  it  is  Goethe 
himself  who  calls  it  so.  Who  has 
science  and  art,  he  says,  has  religion. 

It  is  not  altogether  true  that  this  reli- 
gion did  not  act  as  a  moral  stimulus  or 
restraint  upon  him.  It  was  the  spring 
of  an  indefatigable  industry,  and  in- 
dustry is  a  virtue.  Little-mindedness, 
fipivoUty,  sordid  devotion  to  money,  are 
vices ;  and  his  religion  raised  him  high 
above  all  such  temptations.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  idea  of  duty  and  self- 
sacrifice  appears  not  to  be  very  sacred 
in  his  mind — rather,  perhaps,  to  be 
irritating,  embarrassing,  odious  to  him. 
Only  I  cannot  see  that  this  was  in  any 
degree  owing  to  the  pantheistic  character 
of  his  religion.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
possible  to  think  of  Grod  as  an  immanent 
cause,  or  not  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
manner  of  His  relation  to  the  universe, 
and  yet  to  pay  a  due  homage  to  mora- 
lity. If  Goethe  thought  of  God  mainly 
as  the  source  of  beauty,  and  did  not 
much  associate  the  ideas  of  duty  or  of 
self-sacrifice  with  Him,  this  seems  to 
me  owing  simply  to  some  misfortune  in 
his  experience  or  character  which  in 
some  measure  blinded  him  to  the  true 
greatness  of  those  ideas.  Had  he 
realised  the  moral  side  of  the  universe 
as  strongly  as  he  did  the  other  sides, 
assuredly  his  idea  of  Gbd  would  have 


been  raised  proportionally.  His  pan- 
theism would  not  have  prevented  this — 
rather,  it  would  have  necessitated  it 
He  who  identifies  God  with  the  uni- 
verse will  assuredly  not  omit  from  his 
idea  of  God  that  which  he  thinks 
greatest  in  the  universe. 

But  the  saint  of  this  religion  is 
Wordsworth.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
these  two  poets  agree  in  their  way  of 
regarding  the  universe.  Both  begin 
with  a  warm  and  perfectly  healthy 
Paganism.  They  refuse  worship  to 
nothing  that  has  a  right  to  it.  Their 
sympathies  take  hold  of  everything,  and 
that  with  so  much  warmth,  that  their 
poems  have  made  the  old  mythologies 
intelligible  to  us,  and  brought  back  the 
days  of  nymphs  and  river  gods.  Again, 
they  agree  in  setting  the  whole  above 
the  parts,  in  worshipping  the  unity  of 
things  much  more  than  the  things  them- 
selves. Their  service  of  adoration  rises 
gradually  to  the  highest  object,  and 
closes  in  the  Hebrew  manner  with, 
'<  Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like 
unto  Thee,  0  God."  But  the  feeble- 
ness in  handling  the  conception  of  duty, 
which  we  notice  in  Goethe,  is  not  to  be 
remarked  in  Wordsworth.  No  poet  can 
be  named  more  austere  in  his  morality 
than  this  worshipper  of  Nature.  If  it  is 
just  to  call  him  a  pantheist,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  :  In  that  case  pantheism  has 
not  the  efiPect  commonly  attributed  to  it 
of  cuttiDg  the  sinews  of  virtue. 

I  have  said  that  Groethe's  religion  had 
a  salutary  effect  upon  his  life.       Of 
Wordsworth's    religion,    surely    much 
more  may  be  said.     Beligious  people 
have  a  curious  habit  of  refusing  to  take 
it  seriously.     *  Oh,  yes  ! '  they  say,  *  he 
made  for  himself  a  sort  of  poetical  reli- 
gion,' and  they  imply  that  it  had  no 
more    reality    than    the    conventional 
heathenism  of  the  classical  school,  or 
the  Arcadia  of  modem  pastoral.     Most 
of  them^ould  be  utterly  disconcerted  to 
hear  him  called  the  most  religious  man, 
and  the  greatest  reviver  of  religion  of 
his  age.     And  yet  it  is  surely  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  to  accountfor  the  religious- 
ness of  his  poetry  by  the  convention- 
alism of    poetic   language,    when   we 
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ooDsider  that  lie  was  precisely  the  re- 
former -who  pat  down  this  convention- 
alism, and  gave  new  life  to  poetry  by 
making  it  sincere.  And  without  deny- 
ing that  eyen  he  might  not  always 
escape  the  temptation  to  exaggeration 
which  besets  all  those  whose  trade  is  in 
words,  there  is  quite  as  much  evidence 
of  the  general  sincerity  of  Wordsworth's 
religion  as  there  is  of  that  of  any  other 
eminent  religious  teacher.  All  religious 
teachers  alike  must  necessarily  deal 
much  in  words,  and  almost  all  will  oc- 
casionally overstate  their  feelings.  Here 
is  a  description  of  Wordsworth,  drawn 
from  the  personal  observation  of  one 
who  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  his 
foibles.  Let  the  reader  judge  whether 
this  description  of  the  man  as  he  was 
does  not  correspond  to  a  very  unusual 
and  wonderful  degree  with  that  which 
might  be  drawn  by  conjecture  from  his 
poems  : — '*  'The  Becluse  of  the  Lakes,' 
who  loved  the  '  life  removed,'  would  di- 
rect himself  to  the  painstaking  investiga- 
tion of  Nature's  smallest  secrets,  would 
halt  by  the  wayside  bank,  and  dilate 
with  exquisite  sensibility  and  micro- 
scopic power  of  analysis  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  humblest  grasses,  or  on 
the  modest  seclusion  of  some  virgin 
wild  flower  nestling  in  the  bosom,  or 
diffidently  peering  from  out  the  privacy 
of  a  shady  nook  composed  of  plumes  of 
verdant  ferns.  In  that  same  stroll  to 
Heisterbach  he  pointed  out  to  me  such 
beauty  of  design  in  objects  I  had  used 
to  trample  under  foot,  that  /  felt  as  if 
almoU  every  spot  on  which  I  trod  %oas 
holy  ground,  which  I  had  rudely  dese- 
crated. His  eyes  would  fill  with  tears, 
and  his  voice  Mter,  as  he  dwelt  on  the 
benevolent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
diseemible  by  reverential  observation. 
If  or  did  his  reflections  die  out  in  mawkish 
sentiment;  they  lay  '  too  deep  for  tears,' 
and  as  they  crowded  thickly  on  him, 
his  gentle  spirit,  subdued*  by  the  sense 
of  the  Divine  goodness  towards  His 
creatures,  became  attuned  to  better 
thoughts ;  the  love  of  Nature  inspired 
his  heart  with  a  gratitude  to  Nature's 
God,  and  found  its  most  suitable  expres- 
sion in  numbers." 


It  seems  strange  to  refuse  to  think  of 
this  man  as  religious,  and  yet  to  think, 
for  example,  of  Keble  as  a  saint,  whose 
poetry  frequently  bears  the  appearance 
of  having  been  written  not  so  much  to 
express  what  he  felt  as  in  hopes  of  feel- 
ing what  he  expressed,  and  who  him- 
self accused  his  own  Christian  Year  of 
unreality.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
hagiography  better  evidences  of  genuine 
piety  than  can  be  found  in  the  life  of 
Wordsworth. 

But  another  thing  conceals  from  us 
the  saintliness  of  this  character.  It  is 
that  Wordsworth's  life  was  not  passed 
in  philanthropic  undertakings,  that  he 
made  no  great  sacrifices  of  money  or 
labour,  and  that  his  happiness  was 
enormous  and  never  clouded.  Here 
again  his  lot  has  been  similar  to  that  of 
Goethe,  who  has  lost  men's  sympathies, 
partly  because  he  was  exempt  from 
suffering.  Wordsworth's  prosperity  was 
of  a  much  more  modest  kind,  but  it  was 
equally  uniform.  Neither  of  these  men 
knew  much  of  the  darker  side.of  human 
life.  Goethe,  we  know,  shunned  the 
sight  of  whatever  was  painful  with  a 
care  that  may  be  thought  selfish  or 
effeminate,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  moral 
laxity  which  pervades  his  works. 
Wordsworth  had  none  of  this  Epi- 
cureanism; but,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  picture  the  saint  as  in  the  very  thick 
of  human  misery,  as  surrounded  with 
distresses  with  which  he  identifies  him- 
self, and  which  he  devotes  his  life  to 
comforting  or  remedying,  we  do  not 
readily  imagine  it  possible  for  a  saint  to 
pass  his  life  in  a  perpetual  course  of 
lonely  enjoyment  as  Wordsworth  did 
among  the  lakes  and  mountains,  the 
objects  of  his  passion.  It  may  be  worth 
a  paragraph  or  two  to  consider  the 
soundness  of  this  impression. 

Let  us  then  remark  that  if  Words- 
worth knew  nothing  of  sacrifice  and 
sorrow,  it  was  mainly  because  he  had, 
in  his  religion,  a  talisman  against  both. 
The  complete  absence  of  wealth,  and  of 
the  prospect  of  wealth  would  have  been 
a  severe  trial  to  most  Englishmen.  It 
would  have  cost  most  people  anxiety. 
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discontent ;  it  would  have  led  many 
literaiy  men  to  unworthy  compliances 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  to  writing  bad 
hooks  and  too  many  of  them.  K  it 
brought  no  suffering  and  no  temptation 
to  Wordsworth,  if  it  never  clouded  his 
happiness  for  an  instant,  this  was  not 
good  luck  but  a  victory  over  evil,  won 
so  completely  that  there  remain  no 
traces  of  the  conflict.  That  art  of  plain 
living,  which  moralists  in  all  ages  have 
pri2»d  so  much,  was  mastered  com- 
pletely by  Wordsworth.  He  found  the 
secret  of  victory  whe^re  alone  it  can  be 
found.  He  sacrificed  the  wealth  that  is 
earned  by  labour,  trade,  speculation  in 
exchange  for  the  wealth  that  is  given 
away.  Others  might  purchase  and 
hoard  and  set  up  fences,  calling  it  pro- 
perty, to  exclude  others  from  enjoy- 
ment. To  his  share  fell,  what  all  alike 
may  take,  all  those  things  that  have  no 
economical  value,  and  that  are  therefore 
denied  to  industry,  air  and  sunshine,  in 
short  the  goodly  universe  to  which  "  he 
was  wedded  in  love  and  holy  passion." 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  rhetorical 
language  in  describing  what  neverthe- 
less is  no  imaginary  moral  attainment, 
but  one  well- attested  as  much  by  the 
ridicule  of  his  detractors  as  by  his  own 
assertions. 

As  of  sacrifice,  so  of  adversity.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  it ;  only  he  triumphed 
completely  over  it.  What  greater 
calamity  can  befall  a  man  than  to  fail 
in  his  vocation,  to  be  unappreciated,  to 
see  his  highest  efforts  unsuccessful? 
Wordsworth's  failure  was  such  as  has 
driven  many  men  to  suicide,  many  to 
settled  despondency,  many  to  cynicism, 
and  many  to  abandonment  of  their  en- 
terprise. Had  he  been  a  rich  man  it 
might  not  have  been  surprising  that  he 
should  indulge  his  taste  for  a  good 
while  even  in  defiance  of  public  ridi- 
cule. Had  he  been  intoxicated  with 
self-conceit,  his  perseverance  would 
have  been  none  the  less  wonderful,  but 
it  would  not  have  been  admirable  or 
virtuous.  But  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances together,  considering  that  the 
estimate  he  formed  of  his  own  merits 
was  rational,  that  he  was  a  poor  man. 


that  the  ignorant  contempt  of  the  pub* 
lie  for  his  performances  continued  un« 
shaken  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  most  authorita* 
tive  critics,  we  cannot  but  consider  it 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  power  of 
character  to  prevail  over  circumstances 
that  so  much  injustice,  such  brutal  dul- 
ness  in  his  countrymen,  should  not 
have  affected  for  a  moment  his  happi- 
ness or  his  temper,  or  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  But  this  force  of 
character  came  to  him  from  his  religion. 
From  the  Eternal  Being  among  whose 
mountains  he  wandered,  there  came  to 
his  heart  steadfastness,  stillness,  a  sort 
of  reflected  or  reproduced  eternity. 

No  word  should  be  said  against  the 
philanthropic  life,  against  the  Christian 
sympathy  that  seeks  out  distress,  and 
bBstows  time  and  trouble  upon  the  relief 
of  it.  But  assuredly  there  are  great 
works  which  need  to  be  done,  yet  can- 
not be  done  without  solitude  and  con- 
centration, such  as  cannot  be  combined 
with  what  is  commonly  called  phil- 
anthropy. There  is  a  tale  about  Martha 
and  Mazy.  Our  ancestors  may  have 
been  too  monastic  in  their  notions  of 
the  religious  life,  but  perhaps  there  was 
something  in  the  notion  of  the  hermit ; 
more  things  certainly  are  done  by  soli- 
tary worship  than  the  world  dreams  of. 
J£  work  is  worship,  it  is  implied  in  this 
proverb  that  worship  is  at  least  work. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  our  "glori- 
ous eremite "  sacrificed  work  for  wor^ 
ship ;  that  the  Symeon  Stylites  of  the 
God  in  nature,  stood  there  so  long  "  on 
Helvellyn's  summit,  wide  awake."  No 
other  modem  Englishman  has  done  so 
much  to  redeem  us  from  vulgarity ;  no 
other  life  that  has  recently  been  led  in 
this  country  has  so  ii^sh  and  real  a 
sacredness. 

Wordsworth  was  not  only  a  worship- 
per of  Grod  in  nature ;  he  was  also  a 
Christian.  This  may  be  urged  to  show 
that  his  case  is  no  proof  that  God  con- 
sidered simply  in  nature  is  an  object  of 
worship.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
rapture  Wordsworth  felt  in  the  con> 
tomplation  of  the  universe  would  have 
been  chilled,  that  it  would  have  given 
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way  to  a  cold,  uneasy  amazement  very 
different  from  worship,  had  not  his 
mind  been  filled  with  prepossessions 
drawn  from  Christianity.  Thongli  his 
attitude  towards  the  Christian  religion 
was  rather  that  of  tranquil  reverential 
assent,  than  of  enthusiastic  conviction, 
still  his  Christian  belief  may  have  suf- 
ficed to  give  his  view  of  the  universe  a 
touch  of  optimism.  The  evil  that  is  in 
the  universe  may  have  made  the  less 
impression  on  him,  and  seemed  more 
evanescent  and  accidental  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  seemed,  because  of  his 
Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation.  Had  he  taken  an  im- 
partial, unprejudiced  view  of  the  uni- 
verse as  it  actually  presents  itself  to  us 
he  would  have  seen,  it  may  be  thought, 
evil  balancing  good,  and  equally  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
would  have  felt  no  disposition  to  wor- 
ship. 

Thisy  however,  is  not  the  conclusion 
which  is  justified  by  Wordsworth's 
poetry.  He  always  declares  that  his 
optimism  came  to  him  from  nature 
itself.  He  takes  pains,  again  and  again, 
to  make  it  clear  that  revealed  religion 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  supply  a  defect 
in  natural  religion,  but  only,  one  would 
really  think  somewhat  superfluously,  to 
tell  over  again,  and  to  his  mind  less  im- 
pressively, what  is  told  by  nature.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  he  calk 
"the  head  and  mighty  paramount  of 
truths,"  is  at  the  same  time,  he  says,  to 
one  who  lives  among  the  mountains  a 
perfectly  plain  tale.  He  reverences  the 
volume  that  declares  the  mystery,  the 
life  that  cannot  die  ;  but  in  the  moun- 
tains does  he  feel  his  faith, — which 
means,  beyond  mistake,  that  the  gospel 
of  the  visible  universe  is  not  only  in 
harmony  with  the  written  gospel,  but  is 
far  more  explicit  and  conmcing.  There 
may,  perhaps,  be  something  embarrassed 
and  confused  in  the  joining  of  his  views, 
but  this  only  makes  the  strength  and 
depth  of  hia  natural  religion  appear 
more  clearly. 

And  yet  it  is  not  the  ''argument 
from  design "  which  influences  Words- 
worth, though  he  may  have  accepted 


that  ailment,  and  occasionally  urged 
it  himself.  It  was  not  upon  curious 
evidence  industriously  collected,  and 
slightly  overweighing  when  summed  up 
the  evidence  which  could  be  produced 
on  the  other  side,  that  his  faith  was 
founded.  Kature,  taken  in  the  large, 
infpired  him  with  faith,  because  the 
contemplation  of  it  filled  him  with  a 
happiness  his  mind  could  scarcely  con^ 
tain — a  happiness  which  easily,  and 
without  the  least  effort,  "  overcame  the 
world."  As  the  scepticism  of  most  men 
is  founded  upon  their  experience  that 
the  universe  does  not  supply  their  wants, 
does  not  seem  to  have  in  view  their 
happiness,  so  the  faith  of  Wordsworth 
was  founded  upon  his  own  happy  con- 
trary experience.  He  has  unbounded 
trust  in  Nature,  because  he  has  always 
found  her  outrunning  his  expectations, 
overpaying  every  loss,  unfathomably 
provident  and  beneficent.  Wordsworth 
often  speaks  bitterly  of  experimental 
science,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  conclude 
that  he  was  conscious  that  his  view  of 
nature  would  not  bear  examination. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  passages,  we  shall 
see  that  he  is  influenced  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling.  He  is  not  one  who  loves 
the  vague  and  sentimental ;  he  is  re- 
markable for  the  distinctness  of  all  his 
conceptions.  A  very  similar  worship 
of  Nature  led  Goethe  to  a  passionate 
study  of  natural  science.  What  Words- 
worth is  afraid  of  is  the  injury  that  may 
come  to  the  imagination  from  consider- 
ing things  in  isolation  and  disconnection. 
Assuredly  his  fear  was  not  unreasonable. 
Every  study  is  in  constant  danger  of 
being  degraded  by  specialists.  The  eye 
of  science  is  apt  to  get  intensely  and 
morbidly  concentrated,  not  upon  objects, 
but  parts  or  points  of  objects.  The 
ardour  for  knowledge  and  discovery 
leads  men  to  forget  that  things  do  not 
exist  merely  that  they  may  be  known, 
or  named,  or  classified ;  still  less  dis- 
sected. Such  men,  when  their  habit  ot 
mind  has  grown  fixed,  destroy  every- 
thing  that  they  may  analyze  it.  They 
do  not  merely,  like  ApoUonius  in 
Lamia,  detect  what  is  unreal ;  there 
are  philosophers  whose   eye  kills  the 
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tmest  and  most  real  beauty.  To  them 
Sophocles  falls  into  a  mere  heap  of 
Greek  Iambics ;  Paradise  Lost  "  proves 
nothing.''  They  have  decomposed  a 
wife's  tears,  and  found  them  to  consist 
of  so  much  mucus,  so  much  water,  so 
much  &c.^  As  they  destroy  unity  in 
whatever  they  contemplate,  so,  when 
they  contemplate  the  universe,  they 
appear  as  atheists ;  for  they  contem- 
plate it  always  in  detail  or  by  par- 
ticular, and  never  as  a  whole.  These 
are  the  men  of  science  that  Wordsworth 
has  in  view.  It  is  not  their  analysis 
in  itself  that  he  objects  to;  it  is  not 
truth  of  any  kind  that  offends  him.  He 
welcomes  truth,  whatever  preposses- 
sions may  be  shocked  by  it.  This 
may  be  seen  in  his  reflections  on 
Niebuhr's  destructive  criticism  of  the 
legends  of  Eome.  What  offends  him 
is  not  that  they  analyze,  but  that  they 
do  nothing  but  analyze.  And  who  is 
there  that  will  deny  that  this  is  a  real 
and  a  great  evil  1  Who  will  deny  that 
all  the  play  of  life  and  feeling  depends 
upon  the  large  unities  which  we  are 
able  to  apprehend,  and  which  work 
upon  our  natures,  and  not  upon  the 
invisible  elements  into  which  science 
may  be  able  to  analyze  them  ?  Human 
life  is  gone,  if,  instead  of  friends,  re- 
lations, &c. — instead  of  men,  women, 
And  children,  we  think  of  pounds  of 
flesh,  pints  of  blood,  so  much  albumen, 
so  much  lime.  Wordsworth  had  the 
same  feeling  about  the  unities  of  the 
inanimate  world.  To  him  the  sea  was 
the  sea,  and  not  merely  so  much  water ; 
it  was  a  mighty  being.  To  him  this 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  personi- 
fication, though  often  accompanied  with 
it.  If  it  was  a  play  of  poetic  feeling, 
yet  he  held  that  such  poetic  feeling  was 
only  human  feeling  a  little  heightened, 
and  that  upon  such  feeling  all  virtue 
and  all  happiness  depend.  Above  all, 
he  prized  the  highest  unity.  It  was 
those  who  had  no  God,  in  whose  minds 

^  ''Tiens,  dit-il,  en  voyant  les  pleura  de  aa 
femme,  j'ai  decompose  les  larmes.  Les 
larmes  contienuent  un  peu  de  phosphate  de 
chaux,  de  chlorure  de  sodium,  du  mucus  et  de 
Teau." — Balzac,  La  Recherche  de  VAbaolu, 


nothing  bound  together  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  impressions  that  visit  us,  and 
whose  feelings  therefore  had  no  coher- 
ence or  unity,  that  he  denounced  as  men 
who 

"  Viewing  all  things  unremittingly, 
In  disconnexion  dull  and  spiritless, 
Break  down  all  grandeur ;  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little." 

The  result  of  the  movement  in  art 
which  was  represented  abroad  by  Goethe, 
and  in  England  principally  by  Words- 
worth, is  still  plainly  perceptible  both 
in  the  art  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
the  religion  of  the  present  age.  An 
age  which  is  called  atheistic,  and  in 
which  atheism  is  loudly  professed,  shows 
in  all  its  imaginative  literature  a  reli- 
giousness— ^a  sense  of  the  Divine  which 
was  wanting  in  the  more  orthodox  ages. 
Before  Church  traditions  had  been  free- 
ly tested,  there  was  one  rigid  way  of 
thinking  of  Grod — one  definite  channel 
through  which  Divine  grace  alone  coidd 
pass  —  the  channel  guarded  by  the 
Church  He  had  founded.  "  As  if  they 
would  confine  the  Interminable,  and 
tie  Him  to  His  own  prescript ! "  Ac- 
oordingly,  when  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
there  seemed  an  imminent  danger  of 
atheism,  and  we  have  still  the  habit  of 
denoting  by  this  name  the  denial  of 
that  conception  of  God  which  the 
Church  has  consecrated.  But  by  the 
side  of  this  gradual  obscuring  of  the 
ecclesiastical  view  of  Grod,  there  has 
gone  on  a  gradual  rediscovery  of  Him 
in  another  aspect  The  total  effect  of 
this  simultaneous  obscuration  of  one 
pact  of  the  orb  and  revelation  of  the 
other  has  been  to  set  before  us  Grod 
in  an  aspect  rather  more  Judaic  than 
Christian.  We  see  Him  less  as  an 
object  of  love,  and  more  as  an  object 
of  terror,  mixed  with  delight.  Much 
indeed  has  been  lost — it  is  to  be  hoped 
not  finally — but  something  also  has  been 
gained.  For  the  modem  views  of  God, 
so  far  as  they  go,  have  a  reality — a 
freshness  that  the  others  wanted.  In 
orthodox  times  the  name  of  Grod  was 
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almost  confined  to  definitely  religious 
writings,  or  was  used  as  part  of  a  con- 
Tentional  language.  But  now,  either 
under  the  name  of  God,  or  under  that 
of  Nature,  or  under  that  of  Science,  or 
under  that  of  Law,  the  conception  works 
freshly  and  powerfully  in  a  multitude 
of  minds.  It  is  an  idea  indeed  that 
causes  much  unhappiness,  much  depres- 
sion. Men  now  reason  with  God  as 
Job  did,  or  feel  crushed  before  Him  as 
Moses,  or  wrestle  with  Him  as  Jacob,  or 
blaspheme  Him ;  they  do  not  so  easily 
attain  the  Christian  hope.  Bat  with 
whatever  confusion  and  astonishment, 


His  presence  is  felt  really  and  not 
merely  asserted  in  hollow  professions ; 
it  inspires  poetry  much  more  than  in 
orthodox  times.  A  Kingsley  looks  at 
the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  Psalmist 
much  more  than  any  poet  in  those 
times  could.  And  if  men  can  add 
once  more  the  Christian  confidence  to 
the  Hebraic  awe,  the  Christianity  that 
will  result  will  be  of  a  feur  higher 
kind  than  that  which  passes  too  often 
for  Christianity  now,  which,  so  far 
from  being  love  added  to  fear,  and 
casting  out  fear,  is  a  presumptuous  and 
efifeminate  love  that  never  knew  fear. 


To  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CiOELT  St.  John  was  not  in  the  least 
beautifal.  The  chief  charm  she  had, 
except  her  yonthfal  freshness,  was  the  air 
of  life,  activity,  and  animation  which 
breathed  abont  her.  Dolness,  idleness, 
weariness,  languor  were  almost  impossible 
to  the  girl — impossible,  at  least,  except 
for  the  moment.  To  be  doing  some- 
thing was  a  necessity  of  her  nature,  and 
she  did  that  something  so  heartily,  that 
there  was  nothing  irritating  in  her  acti- 
vity. Life  (but  fbr  bills  and  debts,  and 
the  inaction  of  others)  was  a  pleasure 
to  her.  Her  perpetual  motion  was  so 
easy  and  pleasant  and  harmonious,  that 
it  jarred  upon  nobody.  When  she  came 
out,  suddenly  stepping  from  the  dining- 
room  window,  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
morning  seemed  to  concentrate  in  this 
one  figure,  so  bright,  so  living,  so  full  of 
simple  power ;  and  this,  after  the  sombre 
agitation  and  distress  in  which  she  had 
been  enveloped  on  the  previous  night, 
was  the  most  extraordinary  revelation  to 
the  stranger,  who  did  not  know  Cicely. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  the  same, 
any  more  than  a  man  could  believe  a 
sunshiny,  brilliant  summer  morning 
to  be  the  same  as  the  pallid,  rainy 
troubled  dawn  which  preceded  the  sun- 
rising.  Cicely  had  been  entirely  cast 
down  in  the  evening ;  every  way  of 
escape  seemed  to  have  closed  upon  her ; 
she  was  in  despair.  But  the  night  had 
brought  counsel,  as  it  so  often  does ;  and 
to-day  she  had  risen  full  of  plans  and 
resolutions  and  hopes,  and  was  herself 
again,  as  much  as  if  there  were  no  debts 
in  her  way,  as  if  her  father's  position 
was  as  sure  and  stable  as  they  had  all 
foolishly  thought  it.  The  moment  she 
came  into  this  little  group  in  the  garden 
its  character  changed.  Two  poor  little 
startled  babies  gazing  at  a  man  who 
understood  nothing  about  them,  and 
gazed  back  at  them  with  a  wonder  as 


great  as  their  own,  without  any  possible 
point  on  which  they  could  come  into 
contact :  this  is  what  the  curious  en- 
counter had  been.  Mildmay,  as  thinking 
himself  much  the  most  advanced  being, 
smiled  at  the  children,  and  experienced 
a  certain  amusement  in  their  bewildered, 
helpless    looks ;    yet    he  was    not   a 
bit    wiser  in  knowledge  of  them,  in 
power  to  help  them,  in  understanding 
of  their  incomplete  natures,  than  they 
were  in  respect  to    him.    But    when 
Cicely    stepped  out,  the  group    grew 
human.     Whatever   was  going   to   be 
done,  whatever   was   necessary   to   be 
done,  or  said,  she  was  the  one  capable 
of  doing  or  saying.     Her    lights    firm 
step  rang  on  the  gravel  with  a  meaning 
in  it  ;    she    comprehended    both    the 
previously  helpless  sides  of  the  question, 
and  made  them  into  a  whole.  Her  very 
appearance  had  brightness  and  relief  in 
it.     The  children  (as  was  natural  and 
proper)  were  swathed  in  black  woollen 
frocks,  trimmed  with  crape,  and  looked 
under  their  black  hats  like  two  little 
black  mushrooms,  with  their  heads  tilted 
back.     Cicely,  too,  possessed  decorous 
mourning  for  poor  Mrs.  St.  John ;  but 
at  home,  in  the  morning,  Mab  and  she 
considered  it  sufficient  in  the  circum- 
stances to  wear  black  and  white  prints, 
in  which    white    predominated,    with 
black  ribbons ;  so  that  her  very  appear- 
ance agreed  with  the  sunshine.     May 
would  have  suited  her  perhaps  better 
than  August,  but  still  she  was  like  the 
morning,  ready  for  whatever  day  might 
bring.      Mildmay   saluted  her  with  a 
curious     sensation    of    surprise     and 
pleasure ;  for  this  was  the  one,  he  per- 
ceived at  once,  who  had  looked  at  him 
with  so  much  hostility — and  the  change 
in  her  was  very  agreeable.     Even  the 
children  were  moved  a  little.     Charley's 
mouth  widened  over  his  thumb  with  a 
feeble  smile,  and  Harry  took  his  gaze 
from  Mildmay  to  fix  it  upon  her,  and 
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monniiied,  "  Zat's  Cicely/'  getting  over 
lier  name  Tiritli  a  run,  and  feeling  that 
lie  had  achieved  a  triamph.  Little 
Annie,  the  nursemaid,  however,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  sisters,  appeared  at 
this  moment,  and  led  her  charges  away. 

''  Fanny  little  souls  ! "  Mildmay  said, 
looking  after  them ;  then  fearing  he 
might  have  offended  his  hostess,  and  run 
the  risk  of  driving  her  hack  into  her 
former  hostility,  he  said  something 
hastily  ahout  the  garden,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  safest  thing  to  do. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  garden,"  said  Cicely ; 
''  at  leasts  you  will  he  ahle  to  make  it 
very  nice.  We  have  never  taken  enough 
trouble  with  it,  or  spent  enough  money 
upon  it)  which  means  the  same  thing. 
You  are  very  fond  of  the  country,  Llr. 
Mildmay  1 " 

**Am  ir  he  said.  "I  reaUy  did 
not  know." 

''Of  country  amusements,  then — 
riding,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  We  are 
quite  near  the  race-ground,  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  a  very  good  hunting  coun- 
try. 

''But  these  are  not  clerical  amuse- 
ments, are  theyl"  he  said,  laughing; 
**  not  the  things  one  would  choose  a 
parish  for ) " 

**  No ;  certainly  papa  takes  no  inte- 
rest in  ^em :  but  then  he  is  old ;  he 
does  not  care  for  amusement  at  all.'' 

**  And  why  should  you  think  amuse- 
ment is  my  great  object  ?  Do  I  look 
so  utterly  frivolous  1"  said  Mildmay, 
piqued. 

"iJNTay,"  said  Cicely,  "  I  don't  know 
you  well  enough  to  tell  how  you  look. 
I  only  thought  perhaps  you  had  some 
reason  for  choosing  Brentbum  out  of  all 
the  world ;  perhaps  love  of  the  country, 
as  I  said ;  or  love  for — something.  It 
eould  not  be  croquet — ^which  is  the  chief 
thing  in  summer — for  that  you  could 
have  anywhere,"  she  added,  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh. 

"  I  hope,  !Miss  St.  John,  there  are 
other  motives — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  many  others.  You  might 
be  going  to  be  married,  which  people 
say  is  a  very  common  reason ;  but  in- 
deed you  must  not  think  I  am  piying. 


It  was  only — curiosity.  If  you  had  not 
some  object,"  said  Cicely,  looking  at  him 
with  a  wistful  glance,  "you  would 
never  leave  Oxford,  where  there  is 
society  and  books  and  everything  any 
one  can  desire,  to  come  here." 

"  You  think  that  is  everything  any 
one  could  desire  1"  he  said  smiling,  with 
a  flattered  sense  of  his  superiority — 
having  found  all  these  desirable  things 
too  little  to  content  him — over  this  in- 
experienced creature.  "  But,  Miss  St. 
John,  you  forget  the  only  motive  worth 
discussing.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
very  pleasant  in  Oxford — society,  as  you 
say,  and  books,  and  art,  and  much  b^ 
sides ;  but  I  am  of  no  use  to  any  one  there. 
All  the  other  people  are  just  as  well  edu- 
cated, as  well  off,  as  good,  or  better  than 
I  anL  I  live  only  to  enjoy  myself. 
Now,  one  wants  more  than  that.  Work, 
something ,  to  exercise  one's  highest 
faculties.  I  want  to  do  something  for 
my  fellow-creatures ;  to  be  of  a  little 
use.  There  must  be  much  to  do,  much 
to  improve,  much  to  amend  in  a  parish 
like  this—" 

A  rapid  flush  of  colour  came  to 
Cicely's  face.  "To  improve  and 
amend  !"  she  said  quickly.  "Ah  !  you 
speak  at  your  ease,  Mr.  Mildmay — in  a 
parish  where  papa  has  been  working  for 
twenty  years ! " 

Mildmay  gave  her  a  startled,  wonder- 
ing look.  To  be  thus  interrupted  while 
you  are  riding,  full  tilt,  your  favourite 
hobby,  is  very  confusing.  He  scarcely 
took  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  working  for  twenty  years." 

"  Twenty  years — all  my  lifetime  and 
more  ;  and  you  think  you  can  mend  it 
all  at  once  like  an  old  shoe ! "  cried 
Cicely,  her  cheeks  flaming.  Then  she 
said,  subduing  herself,  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  What  you  say  is  quite  right,  I 
know." 

But  by  this  time  her  words  began  to 
take  their  proper  meaning  to  his  mind. 
"  Has  Mr.  St.  John  been  here  so  long?" 
he  said.  "I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
undervalue  his  work.  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  better  than  anything  I  with 
my  inexperience  can  do  ;  but  yet " 

"Ah!    you    will    learn;   you     are 
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young;  and  we  always  think  we  can 
do  better  than  the  old  people.  I  do 
myself  often/'  said  Cicely,  under  her 
breath. 

"  I  did  not  mean  anything  so  pre- 
sumptuous," he  said;  *' indeed,  I  did 
not  know.  I  thought  of  myself,  as  one 
does  so  often  without  being  aware — I 
hope  you  will  not  form  a  bad  opinion 
of  me,  Miss  St.  John,  I  accepted  the 
liviog  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  not  for 
any  smaller  motive.  Books  and  society 
are  not  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to 
instruct  one's  fellow-creatures  so  far  as 
one  can,  to  help  them  as  far  as  one  can, 
to  bring  a  higher  ideal  into  their  exist- 
ence  " 

Cicely  was  bewildered  by  this  man- 
ner of  speech.  She  did  not  quite 
understand  it.  'No  one  had  ever  spoken 
to  her  of  a  high  ideal ;  a  great  deal 
had  been  said  to  her  one  ^time  and 
another  about  doing  her  duty,  but 
nothing  of  this.  She  was  dazzled,  and 
yet  half  contemptuous,  as  ignorance  so 
often  is.  ^'  A  high  ideal  for  the  poor 
folk  in  the  village,  and  Wilkins  the 
grocer,  and  old  Mrs.  Joel  with  her 
pigs  1 "  she  cried  mocking ;  yet  while 
she  said  it,  she  blushed  for  herself, 

Mildmay  blushed  too.  He  was 
young  enough  to  be  veiy  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  and  to  know  that  high  ideals 
should  not  be  rashly  spoken  of  except 
to  sympathetic  souls.  "  Why  not,"  he 
said,  ^'  for  them  as  well  as  for  others ) " 
then  stopped  between  disappointment 
and  offence. 

"Ah!"  said  Cicely,  "you  don't 
know  the  village  people.  If  you  spoke 
to  them  of  high  ideals,  they  would  only 
open  their  mouths  and  stare.  If  it  was 
something  to  make  a  little  money  by, 
poor  souls  !  or  to  get  new  boots  for  their 
children,  or  even  to  fatten  the  pigs. 
Kow  you  are  disgusted,  Mr.  I^Iildmay ; 
but  you  don't  know  how  poor  the  people 
are,  and  how  little  time  they  have  for 
anything  but  just  what  is  indiBpensable 
for  living."  As  she  said  this.  Cicely's 
eyes  grew  wistful,  and  £lled  with  mois- 
ture. The  young  man  thought  it  was 
an  angelical  pity  for  the  poverty  and  suf- 
ferings of  others ;  but  I  fear  the  girl 


was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  what 
lay  before  herself. 

**Miss  St.  John,"  he  said,  "when 
you  feel  for  them  so  deeply,  you  must 
sympathize  with  me  too.  The  harder 
life  is,  has  it  not  the  more  need  of 
some  clear  perception  of  all  the  higher 
meanings  in  it  ?  K  it  is  worth  while  to 
be  a  clergyman  at  aU,  this  is  the  use,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  which  we  should  put 

ourselves ;  and  for  that  reason " 

"You  are  coming  to  Brentburn ! "  cried 
Cicely.     The  tears  disappeared  from  h^r 
eyes,  dried  by  the  flush  of  girlish  im- 
patience and  indignation  that  followed. 
"  As  if  they  were  all  heathens ;  as  if 
no  one   else  had  ever    taught  them — 
and  spent  his  time  and  strength  for 
them  !     Out  of  your  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  your  philosophy,  and  your  art,  and 
all  those  fine  things,  you  are  coming  to 
set  a  high  ideal  before  poor  Sally  Gillows, 
whose  husband    beats    her,    and    the 
Hodges,  with  their  hundreds  of  children, 
and  the  hard    farmers  and  the    hard 
shopkeepers  that  grind  the  others  to  the 
ground.  Well ! "  she  said,  coming  rapidly 
down  from  this  indignant  height  to  a 
half  disdainful  calm,  "I  hope  you  will 
find  it  answer,  Mr.  Mildmay.  Perhaps  it 
will  do  better  than  papa's  system.     He 
has  only  told  them  to  try  and  do  their 
best,  poor  souls !  to  put  up  with  their 
troubles  as  well  as  they  could,  and  to 
hope  that  some  time  or  other  God  would 
send  them  something  better  either  in 
this  world  or  another.     I  don't  think 
papa's  way  has   been  very  successful, 
after  all,"  said    Cicely,  with    a   faint 
laugh;  "perhaps    yours   may   be    the 
best" 

"  I  think  you  do  'me  injustice,"  said 
Mildmay,  feeling  the  attack  so  unpro- 
voked that  he  could  a£ford  to  be  mag- 
nanimous. "  I  have  never  thought  of 
setting  up  my  way  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
St.  John's  way.  Pray  do  not  think  so. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not 
think " 

"  Of  papa  at  all ! "  cried  Cicely,  inter- 
rupting him  as  usuaL  "Why  should 
you?  No,  no,  it  was  not  you  who 
ought  to  have  thought  of  him.  Toa 
never  heard  his  name  before,   I  sup- 
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pose.      Ko    one    could    expect    it   of 

*'And  if  I  have  entered  into  this 
question/'  he  continued,  ''it  was  to 
show  you  that  I  had  not  at  least  mere 
petty  peisonal  motives/' 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mild- 
may.  I  had  no  right  to  inquire  into 
your  motives  at  all." 

Mildmay  was  not  yain ;  hut  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  this  was  a  young 
woman  by  his  side,  and  it  was  she  who 
had  begun  a  conversation  much  too 
personal  for  so  slight  an  acquaintance. 
When  he  thought  of  it,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  a  touch  of  amiable  com- 
placency in  the  evident  interest  he  had 
excited.  ''Kay,"  he  said,  with  that 
smile  of  gratified  vanity  which  is  always 
irritating  to  a  woman,  "  your  interest  in 
them  can  be  nothing  but  flattering  to 
me — though  perhaps  I  may  have  a 
difficulty  in  understanding " 

"  Why  I  am  so  much  interested  ? 
Mr.  Mildmay ! "  cried  Cicely,  with  her 
eyes  flashing,  "  don't  you  think  if  any 
one  came  to  you  to  take  your  place,  to 
turn  you  out  of  your  home,  to  banish 
you  from  everything  you  have  ever 
known  or  cared  for,  and  send  you  deso- 
late into  the  world-— don't  you  think  you 
would  be  interested  too?  Don't  you 
think  you  would  wonder  over  him,  and 
try  to  find  out  what  he  meant,  and  why 
this  thing  was  going  to  be  done,  and  why 
— oh,  what  am  I  saying  t "  cried  Cicely, 
stopping  short  suddenly,  and  casting  a 
terrified  look  at  him.  "  I  must  be  going 
out  of  my  senses.  It  is  not  that,  it  is 
not  that  I  mean  ! " 

Poor  Mildmay  looked  at  her  aghasi 
The  flash  of  her  eyes,  the  energy  of  her 
words,  the  sudden  change  to  paleness 
and  horror  when  she  saw  how  far  she 
had  gone,  made  every  syllable  she  uttered 
so  lealy  that  to  pass  it  over  as  a  mere 
ebullition  of  girlish  temper  or  feeling  was 
impossible ;  and  there  was  something  in 
this  sudden  torrent  of  reproach — ^which, 
Utter  as  it  was,  implied  nothing  like 
penonaly  intentional  wrong  on  his  part — 
which  softened  as  well  as  appalled  him. 
Theveiy  denunciation  was  an  appeaL 
He  stood  thunderstruck,  looking  at  her, 


but  not  with  any  resentment  in  his  eyes. 
"  Miss  St.  John,"  he  said,  almost  tremu- 
lously, "I  don't  understand.  This  is 
all  strange — all  new  to  me." 

"  Forget  it,"  she  said  hastily.  «  For^ 
give  me,  Mr.  Mildmay,  when  I  ask  your 
pardon  !  I  did  not  think  what  I  was 
saying.  Oh,  don't  think  of  it  any 
more  1" 

**  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  he 
said ;  "  but  you  wiU  tell  me  more  ? 
Indeed  I  am  not  angry — ^how  could  I 
be  angry  ? — ^but  most  anxious  to  know." 

'^  Cicely,"  said  the  Curate's  gentle 
voice  from  the  window,  "it. is  time  for 
prayers,  and  we  are  all  waiting  for  you. 
Come  in,  my  dear."  Mr.  St.  John  stood 
looking  out  with  a  large  prayer-book  in 
his  hand.  His  tall  figure,  with  a  slight 
wavering  of  constitutional  feebleness  and 
age  in  it,  filled  up  one  side  of  the  win- 
dow, and  at  his  feet  stood  the  two  babies, 
side  by  side  as  usual,  their  hats  taken 
ofi*,  and  little  white  pinafores  put  on 
over  their  black  frocks,  looking  out  with 
round  blue  eyes.  There  was  no  agita- 
tion about  that  placid  group.  The 
little  boys  were  almost  too  passive  to 
wonder,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  Mr. 
St.  John  as  possible  that  anything  cal- 
culated to  ruffle  the  countenance  or  the 
mind  could  have  been  talked  of  between 
his  daughter  and  his  guest.  He  went 
in  when  he  had  called  them,  and  took 
his  seat  at  his  usual  table.  Betsy  and 
Annie  stood  by  the  great  sideboard 
waiting  for  the  family  devotions,  which 
Betsy,  at  least,  having  much  to  do,  was 
somewhat  impatient  of ;  and  Mab  was 
making  the  tea,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
"  drawn  "  by  the  time  that  prayers  were 
over.  The  aspect  of  everything  was  so 
absolutely  peaceful,  that  when  Mr. 
Mildmay  stepped  into  the  room  he 
could  not  but  look  at  Cicely  with  a 
question  in  his  eyes.  She,  her  face 
flushed  and  her  mouth  quivering, 
avoided  his  eye,  and  stole  away  to  her 
place  at  the  breakfast-table  behind. 
Mildmay,  I  am  afraid,  got  little  bene' 
fit  by  Mr.  St.  John's  prayer.  He 
could  not  even  hear  it  for  thinking. 
Was  this  true  ?  and  if  it  was  true,  what 
must  he  do  ]    A  perfect  tempest  raged 
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in  the  new  Hector's  bosom,  while  the 
old  Curate  read  so  calndy,  unmoved  by 
anything  but  the  mild  every-day  devo- 
tion which  was  habitual  to  him. 
Secular  things  did  not  interfere  with 
sacred  in  the  old  man's  gentle  soul, 
though  they  might  well  have  done  so, 
Heaven  knows,  had  human  necessities 
anything  to  do  with  human  character. 
And  when  they  rose  from  their  knees, 
and  took  their  places  round  the  break- 
fsist-table,  Mildmay's  sensations  became 
more  uncomfortable  still.  The  girl  who 
had  denounced  him  as  about  to  drive 
her  from  her  home,  made  tea  for  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  took  cream  and 
sugar.  The  old  man  whom  he  was 
about  to  supplant  placed  a  chair  for 
him,  and  bade  him  take  his  place  with 
genial  kindness.  Mr.  Mildmay  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  of  thinking  rather  well  of 
himself;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  un- 
pleasant it  is  when  a  man  accustomed  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  feels  himself 
suddenly  as  small  and  pitiful  as  he  did 
now.  Mr.  St.  John  had  some  letters, 
which  he  read  slowly  as  he  ate  his  egg, 
and  Mabel  also  had  one,  which  occupied 
her.  Only  Cicely  and  the  stranger, 
the  two  who  were  not  at  ease  with  each 
other,  were  free  to  talk,  and  I  don't 
know  what  either  of  them  could  have 
found  to  say. 

The  Curate  looked  up  from  his  letter 
with  a  faint  sigh,  and  pushed  away  the 
second  egg  which  he  had  taken  upon 
hia  plate  unconsciously.  **  Cicely,"  he 
said,  ''this  is  a  startling  letter,  though 
perhaps  I  might  have  been  prepared  for 
something  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Chester's 
relations,  my  dear,  write  to  say  that  they 
wish  to  sell  off  the  furniture."  Mr.  St. 
John  gave  a  glance  round,  and  for  a 
moment  his  heart  failed  him.  ''It  is 
suddea  ;  but  it  is  best,  I  suppose,  that 
we  shoidd  be  prepared." 

'^  It  was  to  be  expected,"  said  Cicely, 
with  a  little  gasp.  She  grew  paler,  but 
exerted  all  her  power  to  keep  all  signs 
of  emotion  out  of  her  face. 

''Sell  the  furniture  1"  said  Mab, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Poor  old  things !  But 
who  will  they  find  to  buy  them ) "    Mab 


did  not  think  at  all  of  the  inevitable 
departure  which  must  take  place  before 
Mr.  Chester's  mahogany  could  be  carried 
away. 

"  You  will  think  it  very  weak,"  said 
poor  Mr.  St.  John,  "but  I  have  been  here 
so  long  that  even  the  dispersion  of  the 
f  amiture  will  be  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  trial.  It  has  seen  so  much.  Of 
course,  such  a  grievance  is  merely  senti- 
mental— but  it  affects  one  more  than 
many  greater  things." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  been 
here  so  long,"  said  Mildmay. 

"  A  long  time — ^twenty  years.  That 
is  a  great  slice  out  of  one's  life," 
said  Mr.  St.  John.  (He  here  thought 
better  of  a  too  hasty  determination,  and 
took  back  his  egg.)  "  Almost  all  that 
has  happened  to  me  has  happened  here. 
Here  I  brought  your  mother  home,  my 
dears.  Cicely  is  very  like  what  her 
mother  was ;  and  here  you  were  bom, 
and  here " 

"Oh,  papa,  don't  go  on  like  that 
odious  Jessica  and  her  lover,  '  On  such 
a  night ! ' "  said  Cicely,  with  a  forced 
laugh. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  go  on,  my  dear," 
said  the  Curate,  half  aggrieved,  half 
sabmissive;  and  he  finished  his  eg^  with 
a  sigh. 

"But  I  wonder  very  much,"  said 
Mildmay,  "  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  why,  when  you  have  been 
here  so  long,  you  did  not  take  some  steps 
to  secure  the  living.  You  must  like  the 
place,  or  you  woidd  not  have  stayed ; 
and  nobody  would  have  been  appointed 
over  your  head ;  it  is  impossible,  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  known." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Curate,  with 
his  kind  smile,  "you  don't  think  I 
mean  to  imply  any  grudge  against  you  % 
That  would  shut  my  mouth  effectually. 
Ko,  there  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
I  could  not  do  anything.  First,  I  did 
not  know  till  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
Sector  was  dead ;  he  should  have  sent 
me  word.  Then  I  have  grown  out  of 
acquaintance  with  all  my  friends.  I 
have  not  budged  out  of  Brantbum,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  to  town  for  a  day, 
these  twenty  years;  and,  besides    ill 
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this,"  he  said,  raising  his  head  with 
simple  grandeur,  ''  I  have  never  asked 
anjihing  from  anybody,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  end  my  life  so.  A  beggar  for 
place  or  living  I  coald  never  be/' 

Cicely,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
with  the  most  carious  mixture  of  pride, 
wonder,  humiliation,  satisfaction,  and 
shame,  raised  her  head  too,  sharing 
this  little  lyrical  outburst  of  the 
humble  old  man's  self-consequence. 

But  Mab  burst  lightly  in  from  the 
midst  of  her  letter.  "  Don't  boast  of 
that^  papa,  please,"  she  said.  '^  I  wish  you 
had  asked  something  and  got  it.  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
Cicely  and  ma" 

*'  My  dear ! "  said  Mr.  St.  John,  with 
a  half  smile,  shaking  his  head.  It  was 
all  the  reply  he  made  to  this  light  in- 
terruption. Then  he  resumed  the 
fonner  subject.  "Take  the  letter, 
Cicely,  and  read  it,  and  tall  me  what 
you  tiiink.  It  is  grievous  to  think  of 
a  sale  here,  disturbing  old  associations. 
We  must  oonsolt  afterwards  what  is 
best  to  do." 

'*  Papa^"  said  Cicely,  in  a  low  roice 
fall  of  agitation,  "  the  best  thing  of  all 
would  be  to  setUe  now,  while  Mr.  Mild- 
may  IB  here ;  to  find  out  when  he  wishes 
to  come ;  and  then  there  need  be  no  more 
to  put  up  with  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
aaiy.  It  is  better  to  know  exactly  when 
we  must  go." 

The  Curate  turned  his  mild  eyes  to  the 
young  man's  face.  There  was  a  look  of 
pain  and  reluctance  in  them,  but  of  sub- 
mission; and  then  he  smiled  to  save  the 
strang'^r's  feelings.  "It  is  hard  upon 
Mr.  Mildmay,''  he  said,  "to  be  asked 
this,  as  if  we  were  putting  a  pistol  to 
his  head;  but  you  will  understand  that 
we  wish  you  every  good,  though  we  may 
be  grieved  to  leave  our  old  home." 

Mildmay  had  been  making  a  pretence 
at  eatiDg,  feeling  as  if  every  morselchoked 
him.  Ifow  he  looked  up  flushed  and 
nervous.  ^  I  am  a&aid  I  have  inadvert- 
ently said  more  than  I  meant,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  think  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  beyond  the  possibility  of  change. 
It  is  not  settled,  as  you  think." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  St.  John  con- 


cerned, "  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  hope  it  is 
not  anything  you  have  heard  here  that 
has  turned  you  against  Brentburn )  It 
is  not  a  model  parish,  but  it  is  no  worse 
than  other  places.  Cicely  has  been 
telling  you  about  my  troubles  with 
those  cottages  ;  but,  indeed,  there  is  no 
parish  in  England  where  you  will  not 
have  troubles  of  some  kind — ^unwhole- 
some cottages  or  other  things." 

"  I  said  nothing  about  the  cottages," 
said  Cicely,  with  downcast  looks.  "  I 
hope  Mr.  Mildmay  does  not  mind  any- 
thing I  said.  I  say  many  things  without 
thinking.  It  Ib  very  fooli^,  but  it 
would  be  more  foolish  to  pay  any 
attention.  I  am  sure  you  have  ofcen 
said  so,  papa." 

"If"  said  the  Curate,  looking  at  her 
disturbed  countenance  with  some  sur- 
prise. "  No,  I  do  not  think  you  are  one 
of  the  foolish  talkers,  my  dear.  It  is  a 
long  story  about  these  cottages ;  and, 
perhaps,  I  let  myself  be  more  worried 
than  I  ought.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  on  the  way  to  the  Heath,  for  I  thmk 
you  ought  to  call  on  the  Ascotts,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  advise.  They  are  the 
chief  people  about  here.  If  you  are 
ready,  perhaps  we  should  start  soon; 
and  you  will  come  back  and  have  some 
of  our  early  dinner  before  you  go  f " 

''  I  am  ashamed  to  give  so  much  trou- 
ble, to-— receive  so  much  kindness," 
said  Mildmay,  confused.  He  rose  when 
Mr.  St.  John  did,  but  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Cicely,  who  kept  her  seat, 
and  would  not  look  at  him.  The  Cu- 
rate had  various  things  to  do  before 
he  was  ready  to  start  He  had  his 
scattered  memoranda  to  collect,  and 
to  get  his  note-book  from  his  study,  and 
yesterday's  newspaper  to  carry  to  an 
old  man  in  the  village,  and  a  book  for 
a  sick  child,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  trifles  besides.  ''  Papa's  things  are 
always  all  over  the  house,"  Mab  cried, 
running  from  one  room  to  another  in 
search  of  them.  Cicely  generally  knew 
exactly  where  to  find  all  these  proper- 
ties which  Mr.  St.  John  searched  for 
habitually  with  unfounded  yet  unalter- 
able confidence  in  the  large  pockets  of 
his  long  clerical  coat    But  Cicely  still 
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kept  hex  seat,  and  left  her  duties  to  her 
sister,  her  mind  being  fnll  of  other 
things. 

«  What  is  the  matter  with  Cicely  ? " 
said  Mab,  running  back  with  her  hands 
full.  *'  I  have  found  them,  but  I  don't 
know  which  of  your  pockets  they  belong 
to.  This  is  the  one  for  the  note-book, 
and  this  is  the  one  for  the  newspaper ; 
but  what  does  Cicely  mean,  sitting 
there  like  a  log,  and  leaving  every- 
thing to  me?" 

"  Miss  St.  John,"  said  Mildmay,  in 
this  interval,  ''may I  come  back  as 
your  father  says  ?  May  we  finish  the 
conversation  we  began  this  morning  9  or 
is  the  very  sight  of  me  disagreeable  to 
you  9  There  are  so  many  things  I  want 
to  know." 

Cicely  got  up  suddenly,  half  impatient, 
half  sad.  ''  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
any  one  whoni  papa  asks,"  she  said ; 
''  you  must  call  it  luncheon,  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  but  to  us  it  is  dinner ;  that  makes 
the  difference  between  Eector  and  Cu- 
ratej'^she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

How  brilliant  was  that  August  morning 
when  the  two  men  went  out !  the  sky 
so  blue  and  warm  and  full  of  sunshine, 
bending  with  friendly  tenderness  to- 
ward the  luxuriant  earth  which  it 
embraced,  lost  eveiywhere  in  soft  dis- 
tances, limits  that  were  of  the  eye  and 
not  of  the  infinite  melting  space — show- 
ing through  the  foliage,  opening  out 
sweet  and  full  over  the  breezy  purpled 
common.  The  red  cottage  roofs,  with  all 
their  lichens,  shone  and  basked  in  the 
light;  the  apples  reddened  moment 
by  moment,  the  yellow  com  rustled  and 
waved  in  every  breath  of  air,  conscious  of 
the  coming  sickle.  Everything  was  at  its 
fullest  blaze  of  colour ;  the  trees  more 
deeply  green  than  usual,  the  sky  of  more 
profound  and  dazzling  blue,  the  heather 
purple-royal,  showing  in  its  moorland 
flui^  against  the  russet-golden  fields 
burning  in  the  sun  which  gave  themiheir 
last  perfection  of  ripeness;  and  even 
the  flowers  in  the  gardens  blazing  their 
brightest  to  hide  tibe  fetct  from  all  men 


that  the  sweetness  and  hope  of  the  year 
were  almost  lost  in  that  harvest  and 
climax  which  touches  upon  decay,  as 
everything  does  which  is  perfect.  The 
sun  was  too  fierce  for  anything  but  red 
burning  geraniums  and  gaudy  hollyhocks 
and  rank  dahlias.  But  the  red  old  cot- 
tages at  Brentbum  were  of  themselves  . 
like  growths  of  nature,  with  all  their 
stains  of  moss,  red  and  grey  and  yellow, 
relieved  and  thrown  up  by  the  waving 
greyness  of  the  willows,  that  marked 
every  spot  of  special  dampness,  and  by 
the  w^thy  green  woods  that  rolled 
away  into  the  distance,  into  the  sky. 
Everything  is  musical  in  such  a  morning; 
the  very  cackle  of  the  ducks  in  that  brown 
pond — ^how  cool  it  looks  to  the  dusty 
wayfarer ! — stakes  a  tone  from  the  golden 
air  ;  the  slow  roll  of  the  leisurely  cart 
along  the  country  road ;  the  voices  from 
the  cottages  calling  in  full  Berkshire 
drawl'  to  Jyain  or  Jeo  outside.  A  har- 
monious world  it  seemed,  with  nothing  in 
it  to  jar  or  wound  ;  the  very  air  caress- 
ing every  mother's  son  it  met,  blowing 
about  the  rags  as  if  it  loved  them,  con- 
veying never  a  chilllx)  the  most  poorly 
clad.  How  different  was  that  broad 
outdoor  satisfaction  and  fulness  to  the 
complainings  and  troubles  inclosed  by 
every  set  of  four  walls  in  the  parish ! 
Mildmay,  as  was  natural,  knew  nothing 
about  these  nor  suspected  them ;  hisspirits 
rose  when  he  came  out  into  the  summer 
air — ^to  walk  along  the  cool  side  of  the 
road  in  the  shade,  and  watch  the  triumph- 
ant sunshine  blazing  over  evexything, 
leaving  not  an  inch  even  of  the  common 
high  load  unglorified,  brought  a  swell 
of  pleasure  to  his'  heart  he  could  not 
tell  why. 

/'  You  must  not  come  to  a  country 
parish  with  the  idea  that  it  is  Arcadia," 
said  Mr.  St.  John ;  *'  such  ideas  lead  to 
a  great  deal  of  disappointment ;  but  you 
must  not  let  yourself  be  discouraged 
either.  I  don't  think  that  Cicely  knows 
all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  story  about  the 
cottages." 

*'  Miss  St.  John  said  nothing  about 
the  cottages." 

''Ah I  I  thought  she  had  put  you 
out  of  spirits ;  that  would  be  foolish," 
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said  the  Curate  kindly.  **  You  see,  Mr. 
Mildmay,  everybody  here  thinks  a 
great  deal  of  a  little  money ;  it  is  so,  I 
belieye,  in  every  small  place ;  they  have 
little,  very  little.  Heaven  knows ;  and 
somdiow,  -when  one  is  very  poor,  that 
gets  to  look  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else.  I  don't  say  so  fiom 
personal  experience,  though  I  have 
always  been  poor  enough.  My  way, 
I  am  afraid,  is  to  think  too  little  of  the 
money,  not  too  much — which  is,  perhaps, 
as  great  a  mistake  the  other  way ;  but 
it  is  much  easier,  you  know,  to  condemn 
thoee  fftults  we  have  no  mind  to,"  Mr. 
St.  John  added,  with  a  smile.  The  visit 
of  an  intelligent  stranger 'had  quite 
brightened  the  good  man  up,  though  it 
ought  to  have  depressed  him,  according 
to  all  principles  of  good  sense.  The 
Curate  forgot  how  much  he  himself  must 
suffer  from  the  change  that  was  coming. 
Mildmay  pleased  him;  he  was  defer- 
ential to  his  own  grey  hairs  and  long 
experience ;  he  was  wUling  to  hear  and 
apparently  to  take,  his  predecessor's 
opinion,  and  Mr.  St.  John  liked  the  no- 
velty, the  new  companion,  the  attentive 
listener.  Hewalked  on  quite  briskly,  with 
the  easy  steps  of  a  man  to  whom  the  way 
is  80  familiaT  that  he  does  not  need  to 
pause  to  look  where  he  is  going.  Now 
and  then  he  would  stop  to  point  out  a 
view,  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  forest^  a 
slope  opening  down  upon  the  lower 
level  of  the  common,  or  even  a  pretty 
cottage ;  and  one  of  tiiem,  a  most  pictur- 
esque refuge  of  miseiy,  with  tiny  little 
casement  windows  bulging  anyhow  from 
the  ruddy  old  waLL  and  a  high 
roof  of  the  meet  indescribable  and  beau- 
tiful mixture .  of  tints,  set  him  easily 
afloat  again  upon  the  subject  of  which 
his  nund  was  fuU. 

**  Look  at  it  I "  he  said ;  '*  it  is  a 
picture.  If  one  could  only  clear  them 
out  and  ahut  them  up — or  rather  throw 
them  open,  that  the  winds  of  heaven 
might  enter,  but  not  our  fellow-creatures, 
Mr.  Mildmay  I  As  I  was  saying,  they 
are  all  poor  here.  The  people  think  you 
do  them  an  injuiy  when  you  speak  of 
anything  that  has  to  be  paid  for.  Be- 
cause Ihave  tried  to  get  the  cottages  put 
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into  good  repair,  the  arrangements  made 
a  little  more  decent,  and  the  places  fit 
to  live  in,  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  people  have  left  the  parish  church. 
Tes,  that  is  quite  •  true — I  thought 
Cicely  must  have  told  yoti — well-to-do 
people,  who  might  have  spared  a  few 
pounds  well  enough.  It  was  a  trial ; 
but  what  of  that  9  I  have  outlived  it, 
and  perhaps  done  a  little  good." 

"  The  cottagers,  at  leasts  must  have 
been  grateful  to  you,"  said  Mildmay ; 
but  the  Curate  shook  Ids  head. 

''The  cottagera  thought  I  was  only 
trying  to  get  them  turned  out,"  he  said. 
''  They  almost  mobbed  me  once.  I  told 
them  they  should  not  take  lodgera  and 
lodgera  till  every  room  was  crowded. 
They  are  as  bad  as  the  landlords ;  but, 
poor  souls !  it  was  easy  to  forgive  them, 
for  the  shilling  or  two  they  gained  was 
such  an  object  to  them.  I  thought  it 
best  to  tell  you ;  but  there  was  really 
nothing  in  it,  nothing  to  be  annoyed 
about  It  was  soon  over.  You,  a 
young  man,  need  not  be  discouraged  by 
any  such  episode  as  that" 

"Mr.  St  John,  there  is  something 
which  discourages  me  much  more,"  said 
Mildmay.  "  When  I  came  yesterday  to 
see  Brentbnm,  I  did  not  know  you  at 
alL  I  had  heard  your  name ;  that  was 
all.  I  thought  you  were  most  likely  a 
man  of  my  own  standing,  or  younger — " 

"  As  a  curate  ought  to  be,"  said  Mr. 
St  John,  once  more  shaking  his  head. 
**  Tes ;  I  was  saying  to  Cicely,  it  is  al- 
most a  stigma  upon  a  man  to  be  a 
curate  at  my  age ;  but  so  it  is,  and  I  can- 
not help  it  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  settled 
down  so  completely  when  I  was  young, 
if  I  had  been  more  energetic;  I  feel 
that  now — but  what  good  does  it  do  1 
it  is  too  late  now  to  change  my  nature. 
The  children  are  the  wont,"  he  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "  for  they  must  come  upon  the 
girls."  Then  recovering  himself  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Mildmay,  for  going  off  with  my  own 
thoughts.  You  said  it  discouraged  you. 
Do  you  mean  my  example  ?  You  must 
take  it  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning,  not  as 
an  example.  I  am  very  sensible  it  is 
my  own  fault" 
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''  I  came  to  supplant  you,  to  tak^your 
place,  to  turn  you  out  of  your  home/' 
said  Mildmay,  finding  it  a  kind  of  relief 
to  his  feelings  to  employ  Cicely's  words, 
''  and  you  received  me  like  a  friend, 
took  me  into  your  house,  made  me  sit  at 
your  table--" 

The  Guiate  was  startled  by  his 
vehemence.  He  laughed,  then  looked 
at  him  half  alarmed.  "  What  should  I 
have  done  else?"  he  said.  "I  hope 
you  are  a  friend.  Supplant  me !  I 
have  been  here  a  great  deal  longer  than 
I  had  any  right  to  expect  Of  course, 
we  all  knew  a  new  Rector  would  come. 
The  girls,  indeed,  had  vague  notions 
about  something  that  might  be  done 
— th^  did  not  know  what,  poor  things ! 
how  should  they  1  But  of  course  from 
the  first  I  was  aware  what  must  happen. 
No,  no ;  you  must  not  let  that  trouble 
you.  I  am  glad,  on  the  contrary,  very 
glad,  that  the  people  are  going  to  fsU 
into  hands  like  yours." 

''  Poor  hands,"  said  Mildmay.  ''  Mr. 
St  John,  you  may  think  it  strange  that 
I  should  say  this ;  but  it  is  you  who 
ought  to  be  the  Sector,  not  me.  You 
ought  to  stay  here  ;  I  feel  it  If  I  come 
after  all,  I  shall  be  doing  a  wrong  to  the 
people  and  to  you,  and  even  to  the 
Church,  where  such  things  should  not 
be." 

Once  more  Mr.  St  John  slowly 
shook  his  head ;  a  smile  came  over  his 
isiX^'y  he  held  out  his  hand.  ''It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  you  say  it ;  somehow  it 
is  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  it  I  felt  sure 
Cicely  had  been  saying  something  to  you 
this  morning.  But  no,  no  ;  they  would 
never  have  given  me  the  living,  and  I 
should  never  have  asked  for  it  As  for 
a  wrong,  nobody  will  feel  it  a  wrong ; 
not  myself,  nor  the  Church,  and  l£e 
people  here  last  of  alL" 

''  They  must  look  upon  you  as  their 
father,"  said  Mildmay  warmly.  ''No- 
thing else  is  possible.  To  them  it  is  the 
greatest  wrong  of  alL" 

"You  B^Sk.  like  a — boy,"  said  the 
Curate.  "  Yes,  you  speak  like  a  kind, 
warm-hearted  boy.  The  girls  say  the 
same  kind  of  things.  You  are  all  young, 
and  think  of  what  ought  to  be,  not  of 


what  is.  The  people !  The  Church 
does  not  give  them  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  just  as  welL  Mr. 
Mildmay,  I've  been  a  loi^  time  among 
them.  I've  tried  to  do  what  I  could  for 
them.  Some  of  them  like  me  well 
enough;  but  the  people  have  never 
forgotten  that  I  was  only  Curate — not 
Eector.  They  have  remembered  it  all 
these  twenty  years,  when  sometimes  I 
was  half  tempted  to  foiget  it  myself." 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  tlunk  so  badly  of 
human  nature !  "  said  Mildmay,  almost 
with  a  recoil  from  so  hard  a  judgment. 

"  Do  I  think  badly  of  human  nature  ? 
I  don't  feel  that  I  do ;  and  why  should 
this  be  thinking  badly  1  Which  is  best 
for  them  to  have,  a  man  who  is  well  off, 
who  is  a  real  authority  in  the  parish, 
whom  the  farmers  and  masters  will  stand 
in  awe  of,  and  who  will  be  able  to  help 
them  in  trouble — or  a  poor  man  who 
has  to  struggle  for  himself,  who  has 
nothing  to  spare,  and  no  great  influence 
with  any  one?  I  shall  feel  it,  per* 
haps,  a  Httle,"  said  Mr.  St  John,  with 
a  smile ;  "  but  it  will  be  quite  imreason- 
able  to  fsel  it.  In  a  month  you  will  be 
twice  a8<  popular  in  th»  pansh  as  I  am 
after  twenty  years." 

"  It  is  not  possible ! "  said  the  young 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Mildmay,  a  great 
many  things  are  possible !  The  girls 
think  like  you.  I  suppose  it  is  natural ; 
but  when  you  come  to  take  everything 
into  account — ^the  only  thing  to  have 
been  desired  was  that  I  should  have  died 
before  Mr.  Chester ;  or,  let  us  say  that 
he  should  have  outlived  me,  which 
sounds  more  cheerful.  Come,"  said  the 
Curate  with  an  effort,  "don't  let  us 
think  of  this.  I  hope  you  are  a 
friend,  Mr.  Mildmay,  as  I  said;  but^ 
as  you  say  yourself,  you  are  only  a. 
friend  of  yesterday,  so  why  you  should 
take  my  burden  on  your  lE^ioulders  I 
don't  Imow.  I  think  we  may  venture 
to  call  on  the  Ascotts  now.  He 
is  a  little  rough,  or  rather  bluff,  but  a 
good  man ;  and  she  is  a  little — ^fetnciful,"' 
said  the  Curate,  searching  for  a  pleasant 
word,  "but  a  kind  woman.  If  you  take 
to  them,  and  they  to  you " 
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''  On  ivHat  pretence  should  I  go  to 
see  them,  unsettled  as  I  am  about  my 
future  9  "  said  Mildmay,  hesitating. 

The  Curate   looked  at  him  with  a 
amile.     He  rang  the  bell,  then  opened 
the   door,  "which,  like  most  innocent 
countrj  doors,  opened  from  the  outside. 
Then  he  fixed  his  mild  eyes  upon  the 
young  man.  He  had  some  gentle  insight 
in  his  way  by  right  of  his  years  and  ex- 
perience of   life,  simple-minded  as  he 
was.     "  You  go  as  the  new  Rector — 
the  best  of  introductions,"  he  said,  and 
led  the  way  smiling.     It  was  not  diffi- 
culty perhaps,  to  see  through  the  strug- 
gle   in  Mildmay's  mind  between  his 
own  wish  and  determination,  and  his 
sympaibhetic  sense  of  the  hardship  in- 
volved to  others.     I  think  the  Curate 
was  quite  right  in  believing  that  it  was 
the  personal   incHnation  which  would 
gain  the  day,  and  not  the  generous  im- 
pulse; as,  indeed,  Mr.  St.  John  fully 
recognized  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Aseott  was  in  his  library,  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  but  with  such  an 
array  of  piqpers  about  him,  as  made 
that  indulgence  look  momentary  and  ac- 
ddentaL  He  was  not  the  squire  of  the 
parish,  but  he  had  a  considerable  landed 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
liked  to  be  considered  as  holding  that 
position.  He  received  Mr.  Mildmay, 
boldly  introduced  by  the  Curate  as  the 
new  Sector,  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 
**  I  had  not  seen  the  appointment,"  he 
saidy  "  but  I  am  most  happy  to  welcome 
you  to  the  parish.  I  hope  you  like 
what  you  have  seen  of  it )  This  is  c[uite 
an  agreeable  surprise." 

^i^dmay  found  it  very  difficult  to 
reply,  for  was  not  every  word  of  con- 
gratulation addressed  to  him  an  injury 
to  his  companion,  whose  star  must  set  as 
his  rose  1  The  Curate,  however,  showed 
no  such  feeling.  His  amour  propre 
was  quite  satisfied  by  being  the  first  to 
know  and  to  present  to  the  parish  its 
new  Bector.  ''Yes,  I  thought  you 
would  be  pletsed  to  hear  at  once,"  he 
said,  with  gentle  complacency.  ''I 
would  not  let  him  pass  your  door." 

''  Poor  Chester  !    This  reminds  me  of 
him,"  said  Mr.  Aseott.     ''  He  came  to 


Brentburn  in  my  father's  time,  when  I 
was  a  young  fellow  at  home  fresh  from 
the  university.  He  was  a  very  accom- 
plished man.  It  was  a  pity  he  had  such 
bad  health.  A  parish  gets  out  of  order 
when  it  is  without  the  proper  authori- 
ties. Even  a  good  deputy— and  St. 
John,  I  am  sure,  has  been  the  best 
of  deputies — ^is  never  like  the  man 
himself." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing," said  Mr.  St.  John;  but  though  he 
took  it  with  great  equanimity,  it  was 
less  pleasant  to  him  to  hear  this,  than 
to  say  it  himself.  "  1  think  I  will  leave 
you  nowj"  he  added.  ''  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  this  morning.  Mr.  Aseott  will 
teU  you  many  things  that  will  be  really 
valuable,  and  at  two  o'clock  or  sooner 
we  will  expect  you  at  the  Rectory." 

''  It  is  a  pity  to  trouble  you  and  your 
girls,  St.  John.  He  can  have  some 
luncheon  here.  Mrs.  Aseott  will  be 
delighted  to  see  him." 

"  I  shall  be  at  the  Rectory  without 
fail,"  said  Mildmay,  with  a  sense  of 
partial  offence.  He  belonged  to  the 
Rectory,  not  to  this  complacent  secular 
person.  A  certain  esprit  de  corps  was 
within  him.  K  the  rest  of  the  world 
neglected  the  poor  Curate,  he  at  least 
would  show  that  to  him  the  old  priest 
was  the  first  person  in  the  parish. 
"  Or,"  he  added,  hesitating,  "  I  will  go 
with  you  now." 

Mr.  St.  John  did  not  wish  this.  He 
felt  that  he  would  be  less  at  his  ease 
with  his  poor  people  if  conscious  of 
this  new  man  fresh  from  Oxford  at  his 
elbow.  There  might  be,  for  anything 
he  knew  to  the  contrary,  newfangled 
ways  even  of  visiting  the  sick.  To  talk 
to  them  cheerily,  kindly,  as  he  had 
always  done,  might  not  fall  in  with  the 
ideas  of  duty  held  by  "  high "  schools 
of  doctrine,  of  whatever  kind.  He  went 
away  plodding  along  the  high  road  in  the 
sultry  noon,  with  a  smile  still  upon  his 
face,  which  faded,  however,  when  the 
stimulus  of  Mildmay's  company,  and 
the  gratification  of  presenting  the 
stranger  to  the  great  people  of  the 
parish,  had  subsided.  These  circum- 
stances  were  less    exhilarating   when 
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the  Curate  was  alone,  and  had  to  re- 
member Wilkins  and  all  the  outstand- 
ing bills,  and  the  fact  that  the  furniture 
in  the  Rectory  was  to  be  sold,  and  that 
Cicely  that  very  night  would  ask  him 
once  more  what  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do.  What  could  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  I  The  very  question, 
when  he  put  it  to  himself  merely, 
and  when  it  was  not  backed  up  by  an 
eager  young  face,  and  a  pair  of  eyes 
blazing  into  him,  was  bewildering 
enough  ;  it  made  the  Curate's  head  go 
round  and  round.  Even  when  he  came 
to  Brentburn  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
not  hifl  own  doing.  Friends  had  found 
the  appointment  for  him,  and  arranged 
all  the  preliminaries,  l^othing  had 
been  left  for  him  but  to  accept  it^  and 
he  had  accepted.  And  at  that  time  he 
had  Hester  to  fall  back  upon.  But  now 
to  "  look  out  for  something,"  to  apply  for 
another  curacy,  to  advertise  and  answer 
advertisements,  describing  himself  and 
his  capabilities— how  was  he  to  do  it  f 
He  was  quite  ready  to  consent  to  any- 
thing, to  let  Cicely  manage  for  him  if 
she  would  ;  but  to  take  the  initiative 
himself  I  The  very  thought  of  this  pro- 
duced a  nervous  confusion  in  his  mind 
which  seemed  to  make  an  end  of  all  his 
powers. 

"  You  must  come  up  stairs  and  see  my 
wife,"  said  Mr.  Ascott  "  She  will  be 
delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
She  has  been  a  great  deal  in  society, 
and  I  don't  doubt  you  and  she  will 
find  many  people  to  talk  about  As 
for  me,  I  am  but  a  country  fellow,  I 
don't  go  much  into  the  world.  When 
your  interests  are  all  in  the  country,  why, 
stick  to  the  country  is  my  maxim ;  but 
my  wife  is  fond  of  fine  people.  You 
and  she  will  find  a  hundred  mutual 
acquaintances  in  half-an-hour,  you  will 
see." 

''But  I  am  not  fond  of  fine  people — 
nor  have  I  so  many  acquaintances." 

"  Oh,  you  Oxford  dons  know  every- 
body. They  all  pass  through  your 
hands.  Come  along,  it  will  be  quite  a 
pleasure  for  my  wife  to  see  you. 
Adelaide,  I  am  bringing  you  some  one 
who  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  as  well  as 


a  pleasure.  Mr.  Mildmay,  our  new 
Rector,  my  dear." 

''  Our  new  Rector  !  "  Mrs.  Ascott  said, 
with  a  subdued  outcry  of  surprise.  She 
was  seated  in  a  comer  of  a  large  light 
room  with  three  or  four  large  windows 
looking  out  upon  a  charming  lawn  and 
garden,  beyond  which  appeared  the 
tufted  undulations  of  the  common,  and 
the  smooth  green  turf  and  white  posts 
of  the  race-ground.  With  a  house  like 
this,  looking  out  upon  so  interesting  a 
spot,  no  one  need  be  surprised  that  Mrs. 
Ascott's  fine  friends  "kept  her  up," 
and  that  for  at  least  one  week  in  the 
year  she  was  as  popular  and  sought  after 
as  any  queen.  Though  it  was  only  one 
week  in  the  year,  it  had  a  certain  in- 
fluence upon  her  manners.  She  lived 
all  the  year  through  in  a  state  of  re- 
flected glory  from  this  brief  but  ever-re- 
curring climax  of  existence.  The  air  of 
conferring  a  favour,  the  look  of  gracious 
politeness,  yet  pre-occupation,  which 
suited  a  woman  overbaknced  by  the 
claims  of  many  candidates  for  her  hospi- 
tality, never  departed  from  her.  She 
gave  that  little  cry  of  surprise  just  as 
she  would  have  done  had  her  husband 
brought  a  stranger  to  her  to  see  if 
she  could  give  hun  a  bed  for  the  race 
week.  ''  I  am  delighted  to  make  Mr. 
Mildmay's  acquaintance,"  she  said ; 
''but,  my  dear,  I  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  an  effort  made  for  poor 
Mr.  St.  John  ? "  This  was  in  a  lower 
tone,  as  she  might  have  said,  "But 
there  is  only  one  spare  room,  and  that  I 
have  promised  to  Mr.  St.  John."  Her 
husbuid  laughed. 

"  I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  was  non- 
sense. What  do  ladies  know  of  such 
matters?  They  talked  of  some  foolish 
petition  or  other  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
as  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  1  You  may  be  very  thank- 
ful you  had  me  behind  you,  my  dear,  to 
keep  you  from  such  a  fooHsh  mistake. 
No  ;  Mr.  Mildmay  has  it,  and  I  am  very 
glad.  The  dons  have  done  themselves 
credit  by  their  choice,  and  we  are  in 
great  luck.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
like  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Mildmay,  and 
take  a  dislike  to  the  parish.    We  must 
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do    our    best,    Adelaide,    to    prevent 
that." 

"Indeed,  I  hope  so/'  said  the  lady. 
**  I  am  sure  I  am  delighted.  I  think 
I  have  met  some  relations  of  yours, 
Mr.  Mildmay — the  Hamptons  of  Thorn- 
bury  %  Yes ;  I  felt  sure  I  had  heard 
them  mention  you.  You  recollect, 
Henry,  they  lunched  with  us  here  the 
year  before  last,  on  the  cup  day )  They 
came  with  Lady  Teddington — charming 
people.  And  you  know  all  the  Ted- 
dingtons,  of  course?  What  a  nice 
family  they  are !  We  see  a  great  deal 
of  Lord  Charles,  who  is  often  in  this 
neighbourhood.  His  dear  mother  is 
often  rather  anxious  about  him.  I 
fear — ^I  fear,  he  is  just  a  little  disposed 
to  be  what  you  gentlemen  call  idJ&V* 

''We  gentlemen  don't  mince  our 
words,"  said  her  husband;  "rowdy 
young  scamp,  that  is  what  I  call  him  j 
bad  lot" 

**  You  are  very  severe,  Henry — ^very 
severe — except  when  it  is  a  &vourite 
of  your  own.  How  glad  I  am  we  are 
getting  some  one  we  know  to  the  Bec- 
tory.  When  do  you  take  possession, 
Mr.  Mildmay)  We  shall  be  quite 
near  neighbours,  and  will  see  a  great 
deal  of  you,  I  hope." 

"I  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  since  I 
have  been  here,  whether  I  will  come  to 
the  Eectoiy  at  all,"  said  Mildmay.  "  Mr. 
St.  John  was  so  hasty  in  his  announce- 
ment, that  I  feel  myself  a  swindler 
coming  here  under  false  pretences.  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  whether 
I  will  accept  the  living  or  not." 

"  Since  you  have  been  here  ?  Then 
yon  don't  like  the  place,"  said  Mr. 
Ascott.  ''  I  must  say  I  am  surprised. 
I  think  you  are  hasty,  as  well  as  St. 
John.  Poor  Chester,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
like  it,  but  that  was  because  he  thought 
it  did  not  agree  with  him.  The  greatest 
nonsense  1  it  is  as  healthy  a  place  as 
any  in  England ;  it  has  a  hundred 
advantages.  Perhaps  this  sort  of  thing 
mayn't  suit  you  as  a  clergyman,"  he 
said,  waving  his  hand  towsoxls  the  dis- 
tant racecourse ;  ''  but  it  gives  a  great 
deal  of  life  to  the  place." 

"And    so    near    town,"  said    ^Irs. 


Ascott ;  "  and  such  nice  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  I  Indeed,  Mr.  Mild- 
may, you  must  let  us  persuade  you; 
you  must  really  stay." 

"  Come,  now,"  cried  her  husband, 
"let's  talk  it  over.  What's  your  ob- 
jection 9  Depend  upon  it,  Adelaide,  it 
is  those  pets  of  yours,  the  St.  Johns, 
who  have  been  putting  nonsense  into 
his  head." 

"  Poor  things,  what  do  they  know ! " 
said  Mrs.  Ascott,  with  a  sigh.  "But 
indeed,  Mr.  Mildmay,  now  that  we  have 
seen  you,  and  have  a  chance  of  some 
one  we  can  like,  with  such  nice  con- 
nections, we  cannot  let  you  go." 

This  was  all  very  flattering  and 
pleasant.  "You  are  extremely  kind," 
said  Mildmay.  "  I  must  put  it  to  the 
credit  of  my  relations,  for  I  have  no 
right  to  so  much  kindness.  No,  it  is  not 
any  objection  to  the  place.  It  is  a  still 
stronger  objection.  I  heard  Mrs.  As- 
cott herself  speak  of  some  effort  to  be 
made  for  Mr.  St.  John — " 

"I— what  did  I  sayl"  cried  the 
lady.  "Mr.  St.  John?  Yes,  I  was 
sorry,  of  course ;  very  sorry." 

"It  was  all  nonsense,"  said  the 
husband.  "  I  told  her  so.  She  never 
meant  it ;  only  what  could  she  say  to 
the  girls  when  they  appealed  to  her? 
She  is  a  soft-hearted  goose — eh,  Ade- 
laide? One  prefers  women  to  be  so. 
But  as  for  old  St.  John,  it  is  sheer  non- 
sense. Poor  old  fellow !  yes,  I  am  sorry 
for  him.  But  whose  faiUt  is  it  ?  He 
knew  Chester's  life  was  not  worth  thai  ; 
yet  he  has  hung  on,  taking  no  trouble, 
doing  nothing  for  himself.  It  is  not 
your  part  or  our  part  to  bother  our 
minds  for  a  man  who  does  nothing  for 
himself." 

"That  is  true  enough,"  said  Mild- 
may ;  "  but  his  long  services  to  the 
parish,  his  age,  his  devotion  to  his 
work — it  does  not  seem  right.  I  don't 
say  for  you  or  for  me,  but  in  the 
abstract — " 

"  Devotion  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ascott.  "  Oh, 
yes ;  he  has  done  his  work  well 
enough,  I  suppose.  That's  what  is 
called  devotion  when  a  man  dies  or 
goes  away.      Yes,    oh,  yes,    we   may 
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allow  him  tlie  credit  of  that,  the  poor 
old  fogey,  but — yes,  oh,  yes,  a  good  old 
fellow  enough.  When  you  have  said 
that,  there's  no  more  to  say.  Perhaps 
in  the  abstract  it  was  a  shame  that 
Chester  should  have  the  lion's  share  of 
the  income,  and  St.  John  all  the  work ; 
but  that's  all  oror ;  and  as  for  any  hesi- 
tation of  yours  on  his  account " 

^*  It  may  be  foolish,''  said  the  young 
man,  "  but  I  do  hesitate — ^I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  a  great  wrong  in- 
volved— ^to  Mr.  St.  John,  of  oourse,  in 
the  first  place — but  without  even  think- 
ing of  any  individual,  it  is  a  sort  of 
thing  that  must  injure  the  Church ;  and 
I  don't  like  to  be  the  instrument  of 
injuring  the  Church." 

"  Tut— tut— tut ! "  said  Mr.  Ascoit ; 
'^your  conscience  is  too  tender  by  far." 

<'Mr.  Mildmay,"  said  the  lady 
sweetly,  ''you  must  not  expect  me 
to  follow  such  deep  retsoning.  I 
leave  that  to  superior  minds ;  but  you 
ought  to  think  what  a  great  thing  it 
is  for  a  parish  to  have  some  one  to  look 
up  to — some  one  the  poor  people  can 
feel  to  be  really  their  superior." 

"  JN"ot'  a  poor  beggar  of  a  curate," 
cried  her  husband.  *'  There,  Adelaide ! 
you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  tbe  head. 
That's  the  true  way  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject.  Poor  old  St.  John  1  I  don't  say 
he's  been  well  treated  hy  destiny.  He 
has  had  a  deal  of  hard  work,  and  he 
has  stuck  to  it ;  but,  bless  you!  how  is  a 
man  like  that  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  Dissenting  preacher,  for  instance  ?  Of 
course,  he's  a  clergyman,  in  orders  and 
all  that^  as  good  as  tbe  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  he  has  no  position — 
no  means — nothing  to  make  him  the 
centre  of  the  parish,  as  the  clergyman 
ought  to  be.  Why  the  poorest  labourer 
in  the  parish  looks  down  upon  the 
Curate.  'Parson's  just  as  poor  as  we 
is,'  they  say.  I've  heard  them.  He 
has  got  to  run  up  bills  in  tbe  little 
shops,  and  all  that,  just  as  tbey  have. 
He  has  no  money  to  relieve  them  with 
when  they're  out  of  work.  The  far- 
mers look  down  upon  him.  They  think 
nothing  of  a  man  that^s  poor ;  and  as 
for  the  gentry " 


"  Stop,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Ascott ; 
"the  gentry  have  always  been  very 
kind  to  the  St.  Johns.  We  were 
always  sorry  for  the  girls.  Poor  things  ! 
their  mother  was  really  quite  a  lady, 
though  I  never  heard  that  she  had 
anything.  We  were  all  grieved  about 
th£s  last  sad  affair,  when  lie  married  the 
governess;  and  I  should  always  have 
made  a  point  of  being  kind  to  the  girls. 
That  is  a  very  different  thing,  however, 
Mr.  Mildmay,"  she  added,  with  a  sweet 
smile, ''  from  having  a  clergyman  whom 
one  can  really  look  up  to,  and  who  will 
be  a  friend  and  neighbour  as  well  as  a 
clergyman.  You  will  stay  to  luncheon  9 
I  think  I  heax  the  belL" 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MiLDM AY  left  the  house  of  the  Ascotts 
hurriedly  at  this  intimation.  He  thought 
them  pleasant  people  enough — for  who 
does  not  think  those  people  pleasant 
who  flatter  and  piaise  him? — but  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded out  of  his  determination  to  re- 
turn to  the  Bectory.  I  must  add  however 
that  his  mind  was  in  a  moie  confused 
state  than  ever  as  he  skirted  the  com- 
mon by  the  way  the  Curate  had  taken 
him  on  the  previous  night.  There  were 
two  sides  to  every  question ;  that  could 
not  be  gaijisaid.  To  leave  Brentbum 
after  passing  twenty  years  here  in  arduous 
discharge  of  all  the  rector  s  duties,  but 
with  the  rank  and  remuneration  only  of 
the  curate,  was  an  injury  too  hard  to 
contemplabs  to  Mr.  St.  John ;  but  then 
it  was  not  Mildmay 's  fault  that  he  should 
interfere  at  his  own  cost  to  set  it  right. 
It  was  not  even  the  fault  of  the  parish. 
It  was  nobody's  fault  but  his  own, 
foolish  as  he  was,  neglecting  all  chances 
of  <' bettering  himself."  If  a  man 
would  do  nothing  for  himself,  how 
could  it  be  the  duty  of  others,  of  people 
no  way  connected  with  him,  scarc^y 
knowing  him,  to  do  it  for  him  ?  This 
argument  was  unanswerable;  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable,  more  cer- 
tain; and  yet — Mildmay  felt  that  he 
himself  was  young,  that  the  rectory 
of  Brentbum  was   not  much  to  him 
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one  way  or  the  other.  He  had  wanted 
it  as  the  means  of  living  a  more  real 
life  than  that  which  was  possible  to 
him  in  his  college  rooms ;  bat  he  had 
no  stronger  reason,  no  special  choice  of 
the  place,  no  conviction  that  he  conld 
do  abaolate  good  here ;  and  why  shoold 
he  then  take  so  lightly  what  it  would 
cost  him  nothing  to  reject,  but  which 
was  ereiythingto  the  Curate  t  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  parish  to 
consider.  What  if — extraordinary  as 
that  seemed — ^it  did  not  want  Mr.  St. 
John  1  What  if  really  his  very  poverty, 
his  veiy  gentleness,  made  him  unsuit- 
able for  it  1  The  argument  seemed  a 
niaerable  one,  so  far  as  the  money 
went ;  but  it  might  be  true.  The 
Aseotte,  for  instanee,  were  the  Curate's 
friends;  but  this  was  their  opinion. 
Altogether  Mr.  Mildmay  was  very  much 
perplexed  on  the  subject.  He  wished 
he  had  not  come  to  see  for  himself,  just 
as  an  artist  has  sometimes  been  sorry 
for  having  consulted  that  very  trouble- 
aoine  reality,  Nature,  who  will  not  lend 
herself  to  any  theory.  If  he  had  come 
without  any  previous  inspection  of  the 
place,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
eixcnmstances,  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been !  Whereas  now  he  was 
weighed  down  by  the  consideration  of 
things  with  which  he  had  really  nothing 
to  do.  As  he  went  along,  full  of  these 
thoughts,  he  met  the  old  woman  whom 
he  had  first  spoken  to  by  the  duck-pond 
on  the  day  before,  and  who  had  invited 
him  to  ait  down  in  her  cottage.  To 
his  surprise — for  he  did  not  at  first 
recolleet  who  she  was — she  made  him  a 
cuxtsey,  and  stopped  short  to  speak  to 
him.  As  it  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
midday  sunshine,  Mildmay  would  very 
gkdiy  have  escaped — not  to  say  that  he 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  Eectory, 
and  to  finish,  as  he  persuaded  himself 
was  quite  necessary,  hie  conversation 
with  Cicely.  Old  Mrs.  Joel,  however, 
stood  her  ground.  She  had  an  old- 
ftduoned  large  straw  bonnet  on  her 
head,  which  protected  her  from  the 
son;  and,  besides,  was  more  tolerant 
of  the  amishine,  and  more  used  to  ex- 
poroie  than  he  was. 


"Sir,"  she  said,  *'I  hear  as  you're 
the  new  gentleman  as  is  coming  to  our 
parish.  I  am  a  poor  woman,  sir,  the 
widow  o'  Job  Joel,  as  was  about  Brent- 
bum  Church,  man  and  boy,  for  more 
than  forty  year.  He  began  in  the  choir, 
he  did,  and  played  the  fiddle  in  the  old 
times;  and  then,  when  that  was  done 
away  with,  my  husband  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  clerk,  and  died  in  it.  They 
could  not  ezackly  make  me  clerk, 
seeing  as  I'm  nothing  but  a  woman; 
but  Dick  Williams,  as  is  the  sexton, 
ain't  married,  and  I've  got  the  cleaning 
of  the  church,  and  the  pew-opening, 
if  you  please,  sir;  and  I  hope,  sir,  as 
you  won't  think  it's  nothing  but  justice 
to  an  old  servant,  to  let  me  stay? " 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  St  John 
going  away  f "  asked  Mildmay  abruptly. 

The  old  woman  stared,  half  alarmed, 
and  made  him  another  curtsey,  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  till  she  could  think  how 
to  answer.  "  Mr.  St  John,  sir  ?  He's 
a  dear  good  gentleman,  sir,  as  innocent 
as  a  baby.  When  he's  gone,  sir,  they 
will  find  the  miss  of  him,"  she  saici^ 
examining  his  face  keenly  to  see  how 
he  meant  her  to  answer,  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  arts  of  the  poor. 

"  If  he  goes  away,  after  being  here  so 
long,  why  shouldn't  you  be  sent  away, 
tool"  said  Mildmay.  He  felt  how 
absurd  was  this  questioning,  as  of  an 
oracle,  which  came  from  the  confused 
state  of  his  own  mind,  not  from  any 
expectation  of  an  answer ;  and  then  he 
could  not  but  smile  to  himself  at  the 
idea  of  thus  offering  up  a  victim  to  the 
Curate's  manes. 

Mrs.  Joel  was  much  startled.  "  Lord 
bless  us  1 "  she  said,  making  a  step 
backwards.  Then  commaiviing  herself, 
**  It  weren't  Mr.  St.  John,  sir,  as  gave 
me  my  place ;  but  the  Bector  hisself. 
Mr.  St.  John  is  as  good  as  gold,  but  he 
ain't  not  to  say  my  master.  Eesides, 
there'is  a  many  as  can  do  the  parson's 
work,  but  there  ain't  many,  not  in  this 
parish,  as  could  do  mine.  Mr.  St.  John 
would  be  a  loss — ^but  me,  sir " 

Here  she  made  another  curtsey,  and 
Mildmay  laughed  in  spite  of  himsell 
"  You — ^would  be  a  greater  loss  ? "  he 
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said.  "  Well,  perhaps  so ;  but  if  thrr^^ 
are  any  good  reasons  why  he  should 
leave,  there  must  be  the  same  for 
you.*' 

''  I  don't  see  it^  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Joel 
promptly.  '*  The  parson's  old,  and  he's 
a  bit  past  his  work ;  but  I  defy  any  one 
in  the  parish  to  say  as  the  church  ain't 
as  neat  as  a  new  pin.  Mr.  St.  John's 
getting  a  bit  feeble  in  the  legs  ;  he  can't 
go  long  walks  now  like  once  he  could. 
Me !  I  may  be  old,  but  as  for  my  mop 
and  my  duster,  I  ain't  behind  nobody. 
Lord  bless  you !  it's  a  very  different 
thing  with  Mr.  St  John  from  what  it  is 
with  me.  He's  got  those  girls  of  his  to 
think  upon,  and  those  little  children. 
What's  he  got  to  do  with  little  children 
at  his  age  ?  But  I've  nobody  but  myself 
to  go  troubling  m$f  brains  about.  I 
thinks  o'  my  work,  and  nought  else. 
You  won't  get  another  woman  in  the 
parish  as  will  do  it  as  cheap  and  as  com- 
fortable as  me." 

"But  don't  you  think,"  said  Mild- 
may — ^whose  conduct  I  cannot  excuse, 
and  whose  only  apology  is  that  his  mind 
was  entirely  occupied  with  one  subject — 
*' don't  you  think  it  is  vexy  hard  upon 
Mr.  St  John,  at  his  age,  to  go  away  f " 

Mrs.  Joel  found  lierself  in  a  dilemma. 
She  had  no  desire  to  speak  ill  of  the 
Curate,  but  if  she  spoke  too  well  of  him, 
might  not  that  annoy  the  new  Eector, 
and  endanger  her  own  cause?  She 
eyed  him  very  keenly,  never  taking  her 
eyes  off  his  face,  to  be  guided  by  its 
changes.  "Between  gentlefolks  and 
poor  folks,"  she  said  at  last  philoso- 
phically, "  there's  a  great  gulf  ^ed,  as 
is  said  in  the  Bible.  They  can't 
judge  for  us,  nor  us  for  them.  He's  a 
deal  abler  to  speak  up  for  hisself,  and 
settle  for  hisself,  than  the  likes  o'  me  ; 
and  I  reckon  as  he  could  stay  on  if 
he'd  a  mind  to ;  but  me,  sir,  it's  your 
pleasure  as  I've  got  to  look  to,"  said 
the  old  woman,  with  another  curtsey. 
This  oracle,  it  was  clear,  had  no  response 
or  guidance  to  give. 

'*  Well,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "  I  will 
speak  to  Miss  St  John— for  I  don't 
know  about  the  parish;  and  if  she  ap- 
inroves — 
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A  gleam  of  intelligence  came  into  the 
keen  old  eyes  which  regarded  him  so 
closely ;  the  old  face  lighted  up  with  a 
twinkle  of  mingled  pleasure,  and  malice, 
and  kindness.  "  If  that's  so,  the  Lord 
be  praised ! "  she  cried ;  '^and  I  hope,  sir, 
it's  Miss  Cicely ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a 
good  wife,  it's  her  dear  mother  as  is  dead 
and  gone ;  and  Miss  Cicely's  her  very 
breathing  image.  Good  morning  to  you, 
and  God  bless  you,  sir,  and  I  hope  as  I 
haven't  made  too  bold." 

What  does  the  old  woman  mean? 
Mildmay  said  to  himself  bewildered. 
He  repeated  the  question  over  and  over 
again  as  he  pursued  his  way  to  the 
Eectory.  What  was  it  to  him  that 
Cicely  St  John  was  like  her  mother  f 
The  Curate,  too,  had  insisted  upon  this 
fact  as  if  it  was  of  some  importanca 
What  interest  do  they  suppose  me  to 
take  in  the  late  Mrs.  St  John  ?  he  said, 
with  great  surprise  and  confusion  to 
himsefif. 

Meanwhile,  the  girls  in  the  Bectory 
had  been  fully  occupied.  When  their 
father  went  out^  they  held  a  council  of 
war  together,  at  which  indeed  Mab  did 
not  do  much  more  than  question  and 
assent,  for  her  mind  was  not  inventive 
or  fall  6f  resource  as  Cicely's  was.  It 
was  she,  however,  who  opened  the  con- 
sultation. "  What  were  you  saying  to 
Mr.  Mildmay  in  the  garden  ? "  said  Mab. 
'*You  told  him  something.  He  did 
not  look  the  same  to-day  as  he  did  last 
night" 

"  I  told  him  nothing,"  said  Cicely. 
''  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  let  him  see  that 
we  felt  it  veiy  much.  ]^o,  I  must  not 
say  foolish.  How  could  we  help  but 
feel  it  ?  It  is  injustice,  if  it  was  the 
Queen  herself  who  did  it  But  perhaps 
papa  is  right — ^if  he  does  not  come, 
some  one  else  would  come.  And  he 
has  a  heart.  I  do  not  hate  him  so 
much  as  I  did  last  night" 

"  Hate  him  1  I  do  not  hate  him  at 
all.  He  knows  how  to  draw,  and  said 
some  things  that  were  sense — ^really 
sense — and  so  few  people  do  that,"  said 
Mab,  thinking  of  her  sketch.  "  1  must 
have  those  mites  again  when  the  light 
is  about  the  same  as  last  time,  and  finish 
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it  Cicely,  what  are  you  thinking  of 
now  1 " 

*'  So  many  things,"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  sigh.  "  Oh,  what  a  change,  what  a 
change,  since  we  came  !  How  foolish 
we  have  been,  thinking  we  were  to  stay 
here  always  I  I^ow,  in  six  weeks  or  so, 
we  must  go — I  don't  know  where ;  and 
we  must  pay  onr  debts — I  don't  know 
how;  and  we  must  liye  without  any- 
thing to  live  on.  Mab,  help  me ! 
Papa  won't  do  anything;  we  must 
settle  it  aU,  you  and  I." 

"You  need  not  say  you  and  I,  Cicely. 
I  never  was  clever  at  plans.  It  must 
be  all  yourself.  What  a  good  thing 
you  are  like  mamma  !  Don't  you  think 
we  might  go  to  Aunt  Jane  % " 

''Aunt  Jane  kept  us  at  school  for 
three  years,"  said  Cicely.  "She  has 
not  veiy  much  herself.  How  can  I 
ask  her  for  more?  If  it  were  not  so 
dreadful  to  lose  you,  I  should  say, 
Go,  Mab — she  would  be  glad  to  have 
you — and  work  at  your  drawing,  and 
learn  all  you  can,  wlule  I  stay  with  papa 
here." 

Cicely's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
her  steady  voice  faltered.  Mab  threw 
her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck.  ''  I 
will  never  leave  you.  I  will  never  go 
away  from  you.  What  is  drawing  or 
anything  if  we  must  be  parted? — ^we 
never  were  parted  all  our  lives." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Cicely, 
diying  her  eyes.  "But  we  can't  do 
as  we  like  now.  I  suppose  people 
never  can  do  what  they  like  in  this 
world.  We  used  to  think  it  was  only 
till  we  grew  up.  Mab,  listen — ^now  is 
the  time  when  we  must  settle  what  to 
do.  Papa  is  no  good.  I  don't  mean  to 
blame  him ;  but  he  has  been  spoiled ; 
he  has  always  had  things  done  for 
him.  I  saw  that  last  night.  To  ask 
him  only  makes  him  unhappy ;  I  have 
been  thinking  and  thinking,  and  I  see 
what  to  do." 

Mab  raised  her  head  from  her  sister's 
shoulder,  and  looked  at  Cicely  with 
great  tender  believing  eyes.  The  two 
forlorn  young  creatures  had  nobody  to 
help  them ;  but  the  one  trusted  in  the 
other,  which  was  a  safeguard  for  the 


weaker  soul ;  and  she  who  had  nobody 
to  trust  in  except  God,  felt  that  inspira- 
tion of  the  burden  which  was  laid  upon 
her,  which  sometimes  is  the  strongest 
of  all  supports  to  the  strong.  Her  voice 
still  faltered  a  little,  and  her  eyes 
glistened,  but  she  put  what  was  worse 
first)  as  a  brave  soul  naturally  does. 

"  Mab,  you  must  go— it  is  the  best — 
you  are  always  happy  with  your  work, 
and  Aunt  Jane  will  be  very  kind  to  you ; 
and  the  sooner  you  can  make  money, 
don't  you  see  ?  It  would  not  do  to  go 
back  to  school,even  if  Miss  Blandy  would 
have  us,  for  all  we  could  do  there  was 
to  keep  ourselves.  Mab,  you  are  so 
clever,  you  will  soon  now  be  able  to 
help ;  and  you  know,  even  if  papa  gets 
something,  there  will  always  be  the  little 
boys." 

*  "  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mab,  subdued. 
"  0  Cicely,  don't  be  vexed  !  I  should 
like  it-- 1  know  I  should  like  it — ^but 
for  leaving  you." 

Cicely's  bosom  heaved  with  a  sup 
pressed  sob.  "  You  must  not  mind  me. 
I  shall  have  so  much  to  do,  I  shall 
have  no  time  to  think ;  and  so  long  as 
one  can  keep  one's  self  from  thinking ! 
— ^There  now,  that  is  settled.  I  wanted 
to  say  it,  and  I  dared  not.  After  that 
— Mab,  don't  ask  me  my  plans!  I 
am  going  round  this  very  day,"  cried 
Cicely,  springing  to  her  feet,  "  to  all 
those  people  we  owe  money  to."  This 
sudden  movement  was  half  the  im- 
pulse of  her  vivacious  nature,  which 
could  not  continue  in  one  tone,  what- 
ever happened,  and,  half  an  artifice  to 
conceal  the  emotion  which  was  too  deep 
for  her  sister  to  share.  Cicely  felt  the 
idea  of  the  separation  much  more  than 
Mab  did,  though  it  was  Mab  who  was 
crying  over  it;  and  the  elder  sister 
dared  not  dwell  upon  the  thought  "  I 
must  go  round  to  them  all,"  said  Cicely, 
taking  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  her 
tears,  "and  ask  them  to  have  a  little 
patience.  There  will  be  another  half- 
year's  income  before  we  leave,  and  they 
shall  have  all,  all  I  can  give  them.  I 
hope  they  will  be  reasonable.  Mab,  I 
ought  to  go  now." 

"  Oh,  what  will  you  say  to  them  ? 
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Oh,  how  have  you  the  courage  to  do  it  1 
0  Cicely  !  when  it  is  not  your  fiult.  It 
IB  papa  who  ought  to  do  it  I "  cried  Alab. 

''It  does  not  matter  so  much'  who 
ought  to  do  it/*  said  Cicely,  with  com- 
posure. ''  Some  one  muH  do  it,  and  I 
don't  know  who  will  but  me.  Then  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  an  advertise- 
ment written  for  the  Guardian.** 

"  Cicely,  you  said  you  were  to  stay 
with  papa ! " 

''  It  is  not  for  me ;  it  is  for  papa 
himself.  Poor  papa !  Oh,  what  a 
shame,  what  a  sluune,  at  his  age !  And 
a  young  man,  that  young  man,  with 
nothing  to  recommend  him,  coming  in 
to  eveiything,  and  turning  us  out !  I 
can't  talk  about  it,"  cried  Cicely.  "  The 
best  thing  for  us  is  to  go  and  do  some- 
thing. I  can  make  up  the  advertise- 
ment on  the  way." 

And  in  the  heat  of  this,  she  put  on 
her  hat  and  went  out^  leaving  Mab  half 
stupefied  by  the  suddenness  of  all  those 
settlements.  Mab  had  not  the  courage 
to  offer  to  go  to  Wilkins  and  the  rest 
with  her  sister.  She  cried  over  all  that 
Cicely  had  to  do ;  but  she  knew  very 
well  that  she  had  not  the  strength  to  do 
it  She  went  and  arranged  her  easel, 
and  set  to  work  very  diligently.  That 
was  always  something ;  and  to  make 
money,  would  not  that  be  best  of  all,  as 
well  as  the  pleasantest  1  Mab  did  not 
care  for  tiring  herself,  nor  did  she  think 
of  her  own  eigoyment.  That  she  should 
be  the  brother  working  for  both,  and 
Cicely  the  sister  keeping  her  house,  had 
always  been  the  girl's  ideal,  which  was 
far  f^om  a  selfish  one.  But  she  could 
not  do  what  Cicely  was  doing.  She 
could  not  steer  the  poor  litUe  ship  of 
the  family  fortunes  or  misfortunes 
through  this  dangerous  passage.  Though 
she  was,  she  hoped,  to  take  the  man's 
part  of  breadwinner,  for  the  moment 
she  shrank  into  that  woman's  part 
which  women  too  often  are  not  per- 
mitted to  hold.  To  keep  quiet  at  home, 
wondering  and  working  in  obscurity — 
wondering  how  the  brave  adventurer 
was  faring  who  had  to  fight  for  bare 
life  outside  in  the  world. 

I  dare  not  follow  CHcely  through  her 


moroing's  work ;  it  would  take  up    so 
much  time ;  and  it  would  not  be  pleasant 
for  us  any  more  than  it  was  for  her. 
"Don't    you   make  yourself  unhappy, 
Miss,"  said  the  butcher.  ''  I  know  as  you 
mean  well  by  every  one.     A  few  pounds 
ain't  much  to  me,  the  Lord  be  praised  ! 
and  I'll  wait,  and  welcome,  for  I  know 
as  you  mean  well."     Cicely,  poor  child  1 
being  only  nineteen,  cried  when  these 
kind  wonls  were  said  to  her,  and  was 
taken  into  the  hot  and  greasy  parlour, 
where  the  butcher's  wife  was  sitting, 
and  petted  and  comforted.     ^  Bless  you, 
things  will  turn  out  a  deal  better  than 
you  think,"  Mis.  Butcher  said ; ''  they 
always  does.      Wait  till    we  see  the 
handsome  young  gentleman  as  is  coming 
through  the  woods  for  you.  Miss  Cicely 
dear ;  and  a  good  wife  he*ll  have,  like 
your  dear  mother,"  this  kind  woman 
added,  smiling,  yet    wiping  her  eyes. 
But  Wilkins  Uie  grocer  was  much  more 
difficult  to  manage,  and  to  him  Cicely 
set  her  fair  young  face    like  a  flint, 
biting  her  lips  to  keep  them  steady,  and 
keeping  all  vestige  of  tears  from  her 
eyes.      "  Whatever  you  do,"  she  said 
with  those  firm  pale  lips,  ''  we  cannot 
pay  you  now ;  but  you  shall  be  paid  if 
you  will  have  patienoe ; "  and  at  last,  not- 
withstanding the  insults  which  wrung 
Cicely's  heifft,  this  savage,    too,   was 
overcome.     She  went  home  all  throb- 
bing and  aching  from  this  last  conflict, 
her  heart  full  of  bitterness  and  those 
sharp  stings  of  poverty  which  are  so 
hard  to  bear.    It  was  not  her  fault ;  no 
extravagance  of  hers  had  swelled  those 
bilk ;  and  how  many  people  threw  away 
every  day  much  more  than  would  have 
saved  all  that  torture  of  heart  and  mind 
to  this  helpless  and  guiltless  girl!  Mild- 
may  himself  had  paid  for  a  Pdissy  dish, 
hideous  with  crawling  reptiles,  a  great 
deal  more    than  woald  have  satisfied 
Wilkins  and  relieved  poor  Cioely's  deli- 
cate    shoulders    of    this    humiliating 
burden  ;  but  what  of  that )    The  young 
man  whom  she  saw  in  the  distance  ap- 
proaching the  Bectory  from  the  other 
side  could  at  that  moment  have  paid 
every  one  of  those  terrible  debts  that 
were  crushing  Cicely,  and  never  felt  it ; 
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but  I  repeat,  what  of  that  t  Under  no 
pretence  conld  he  have  done  it;  nothing 
in  the  world  wonld  have  induced  the 
proud,  delicate  girl  to  betray  the  paDga 
which  cut  her  soul.  Thus  the  poor  and 
the  rich  walk  together  shoulder  by 
shoulder  every  day  as  if  they  were  equal, 
and  one  has  to  go  on  in  hopeless  labour 
like  Sisyphus,  heaving  up  the  bmden 
which  the  other  could  toss  into  space 
with  the  lifting  of  a  finger.  So  it 
is,  and  so  it  must  be,  I  suppose,  till 
time  and  civilization  come  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  these  two  came  nearer, 
approaching  each  other  from  different 
points.  And  what  Mildmay  saw  was 
not  the  hrave  but  burdened  creature  we 
know  oi,  dear  reader,  Uieeding  and 
aching  from  battles  more  bitter  than 
Inkeman,  with  a  whole  little  world 
of  helpless  beings  hangiBg  upon  her, 
but  oftly  a  fresh,  bright-eyed  girl,  in  a 
black  and  white  frock,  with  a  black  hat 
shading  her  face  £rom  the  sunshine, 
moving  lightly  in  the  animation  of  her 
yonth  across  the  white  highroad — a 
creature  full  of  delicate  strength,  and 
variety,  and  brightness ;  like  her  mother ! 
Mildmay  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Mn.  St.  John  must  have  been  a  pretty 
woman,  and  there  came  a  little  pang  of 
ajmpaUiyinto  his  heart  when  he  thought 
of  the  grave  in  the  twilight  whexe  the 
Curate  had  led  him,  from  which  the  light 
in  the  girls'  windows  was  always  visible, 
and  to  which  his  patient  feet  had  worn 
that  path  acroes  the  grass.  To  be  sure, 
acroee  the  pathos  of  this  pictare  theie 
would  come  the  jar  of  thiU^  serio-comic 
refefenoe  to  the  other  Mrs.  St  John,  who, 
poor  soul !  lay  neglected  down  the  other 
taming.  TJiis  made  the  new  Eector 
laugh  within  himse1£  But  he  sup- 
pressed all  signs  of  the  laugh  when  he 
came  npto  Cicely,  who,  though  she  gave 
him  a  smile  of  greeting,  did  not  seem  in 
a  laughing  mood.  She  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

''  Have  yon  left  papa  behind  you,  Mr. 
Mildmav  7  He  has  always  a  great  many 
places  to  go  to,  and  parish  work  is  not 
pleasant  on  auch  a  hot  day." 

Was  there  an  insinaation  in  this  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  unpleasant  work. 


finding  it  uncongenial  to  him  9  Poor 
Cicely  was  sore  and  wounded,  and  the 
temptation  to  gi^e  a  passing  sting  in  her 
turn  was  great. 

'^  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  permit  me  to 
try  its  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness," 
said  Mildmay.  *^  He  took  me  over  the 
parish  indeed,  and  showed  me  the  church 
and  the  school,  and  some  other  things ; 
and  then  he  left  me  at  Mr.  Ascott's.  I 
come  from  the  Heath  now." 

«  Ah,  from  the  Heath  ] "  said  Cicely, 
changing  colour  a  Uttle,  and  looking  at 
him  with  inquiring  eyes.  What  had 
they  done  or  said,  she  wondered,  to 
him  )  for  she  could  not  forget  the  pro- 
jected petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  had  raised  a  fallacious  hope  in 
their  hearts  whsn  she  saw  Mrs.  Ascott 
kst. 

^'  They  have  a  pretty  house,  and  they 
seem  kind  people,"  said  Mildmay,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

^'  Yes,  they  have  a  pretty  house." 
Cicely  looked  at  him  even  more 
eagerly,  with  many  questions  on  her 
lips.  Had  they  said  nothing  to  himt 
had  they  received  him  at  once  as  the 
new  Hector  without  a  word  f  Kind ! 
what  did  he  mean  when  he  said  they 
were  kind  1  Had  they,  too,  widioat  an 
effort,  without  a  remonstrance,  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  9 

'^  Mr.  St.  John  somewhat  rashly  in- 
troduced me  as  the  new  Sector,*' said 
Mildmay,  "which  was  very  premature; 
and  they  knew  some  relations  of  mine. 
Min  St  John,  the  Ascottsare  much  less 
interesting  to  me  than  oar  conversation 
of  this  morning.  Since  then  my  mind 
has  been  in  a  veiy  confused  state.  I 
can  no  longer  feel  that  anything  is 
settled  about  the  living.* 

'^  Didn't  they  say  anything  9  "  said 
Cicely,  scarcely  listmnng  to  him ;  "  didn't 
they  make  any  objectioiil"  This  was  a 
shock  of  a  now  kmd  which  Ae  was  not 
prepared  for.  "I  bqg  your  pardon,'* 
she  cried ;  "  they  had  no  right  to  make 
any  objection ;  but  didn't  they  say  any- 
thing at  kiB8t---^idx>ut  papa  9 " 

What  was  Mildmiy  to  answer  9    He 
ited  soaioely  a   moment,  but  her 
quick  eye  saw  it 
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''A  great  deal/'  he  said  eagerly; 
'^  they  saidy  as  eveiy  one  must,  that  Mr. 
St.  John's  long  devotion " 

"Don't  try  to  deceive  me,"  said 
Cicely,  with  a  smile  of  desperation.  "  I 
see  you  do  not  mean  it.  They  did 
not  say  anything  sincere.  They  were 
delighted  to  receive  a  new  Hector,  a 
new  neighbour,  yoong  and  happy  and 
well  off ^" 


"Miss  St  John- 
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"Yes,  I  know;  it  is  quite  natural, 
quite  right.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  Papa  has  only  been  here 
for  twenty  years,  knowing  all  their 
troubles,  doing  things  for  them  which  he 
never  would  have  done  for  himself;  but 
— 'Leroiestmort;  viveleroir"criedthe 
impetuous  girl  in  a  flash  of  passion ;  in 
the  strengtii  of  which  she  suddenly 
calmed  down,  and,  smiling,  turned  to  him 
again.  "  Is  it  not  a  pretty  house  %  and 
Mrs.  Ascott  is  very  pretty  too— has 
been,  people  say,  but  I  think  it  is  hard 
to  say,  has  been.  She  is  not  young,  but 
she  has  the  beauty  of  her  age." 

"  I  take  very  little  inter^t  in  Mrs. 
Ascott>"  said  Mildmay,  "  seeing  I  never 
saw  her  till  to-day ;  but  I  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  what  you  were  saying 
this  morning." 

"  You  never  saw  any  of  us  till  yester- 
day, Mr.  Mildmay." 

"I  suppose  that  is  quite  true.  I 
cannot  help  it — ^it  is  different.  Miss 
St.  John,  I  don't  know  what  you  would 
think  of  the  life  I  have  been  living, 
but  yours  has  had  a  great  effect  ^upon 
me.  What  am  I  to  do?  you  have 
unsettled  me,  you  have  confused  my 
mind  and  all  my  intentions.  Now  teU 
me  what  to  do." 

'<!,'*  said  Cicely  aghast.  "Oh,  if  I 
could  only  see  a  little  in  advance,  if  I 
could  tell  what  to  do  myself ! " 

"  You  cannot  slide  out  of  it  like  this," 
he  said  ;  "  nay,  pardon  me,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  unkind ;  but  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

Cicely  looked  at  him  with  a  rapid 
levuLiiua  of  feeling  £rom  indignation  to 
friendliness.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "can't 
you  fancy  how  a  poor  girl,  so  helpless  as 
I  am,  is  driven  often  to  say  a  great  deal 


more  than  she  means  ?    What  can  we 
do,  we  girls  % — say  out  some  of  the  things 
that  choke  us,  that  make  our  hearts 
bitter  within  us,  and  then  be  sorry  for 
it  afterwards?  that  is  all  we  are  good 
for.    We  cannot  go  and  do  things  like 
you  men,  and  we  feel  all  the  sharper,  all 
the  keener,  because  we  cannot  do,    Mr. 
Mildmay,  all  that  I  said  was  quite  true ; 
but  what  does  that  matter  f  a  thing  may 
be  wrong  and  false  to  every  principle, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  helped.    You  ought 
not  to  have  the  living ;  papa  ought  to 
have  it ;  but  what  then  f    No  one  will 
give  it  to  papa,  and  if  you  don't  take  it 
some  one  else  will ;   therefore,  take  it, 
though  it  is  wicked  and  a  cruel  wrong. 
It  is  not  your  £eiult,  it  is — I  don't  know 
whose  fftult.    One  feels  as  if  it  were 
God's  fault  sometimes,"  cried  Cicely; 
"  but  that  must  be  wrong ;  the  world 
is  all  wrong  and  unjust^  and  hard — 
hard;  only  sometimes  there  is  some- 
body who  is  very  kind,  very  good,  who 
makes  you  feel  that  it  is  not  God's 
fault,  and  you  forgive  even  the  world." 
She  put  up  her  hand  to  wipe  the 
tears  fiiom  those  young  shining  eyes, 
which    indignation    and  wretchedness 
and    tears    only    made    the    brighter. 
Cicely  was  tMnking  of  the  butcher — ^y  ou 
will  say  no  veiy  elevated  thought    But 
Mildmay,  wondering,  and  touched  to 
the  heart,  asked  himself,  with  a  sup- 
pressed throb^  of  emotion,   could  she 
mean  him  ? 

"I  am  going  back  to  Oxford,"  he 
said  hastily.  "  I  shall  not  go  to  town. 
The  first  thing  I  do  will  be  to  see  every- 
body concerned,  and  to  tell  them  what 
you  say.  Yes,  Miss  St.  John,  you  are 
right ;  it  is  wicked  and  wrong  that  I  or 
any  one  should  have  it  while  your  father 
\a  here.  I  will  tell  the  Master  so,  I 
will  tell  them  all  so.  It  shall  not  be 
my  &ult  if  Mr.  St.  John  does  not  have 
his  rights." 

They  were  close  to  the  Eectory  gate, 
and  as  fire  communicates  to  fire,  the 
passionate  impulse  and  fervour  of  Cicely's 
countenance  had  transferred  themselves 
to  Mr.  Mildmay,  whose  eyes  were  shin- 
ing,  and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  pur- 
pose like  her  own.   Cicely  was  not  used 
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to  tliis  lapid  transmission  of  energy. 
She  gazed  at  him  half  frightened. 
TJaaally  her  interlocutor  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  calm  her  down — wondered 
at  her,  blamed  her  a  little,  chilled  her 
vehemence  with  surprised  or  disapprov- 
ing looks.  This  new  companion  who 
caught  fire  at  her  was  new  to  the  girl. 
She  was  half  alarmed  at  what  she  had 
donei 

"  T^ll  you  do  so,  really ) "  she  said, 
the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  ''O 
Mr.  Mildmay,  perhaps  I  am  wrong! 
Bapa  would  not  advise  you  so.  He 
would  say  he  never  asked  for  anything 
in  his  life,  and  that  he  would  not  be  a 
beggar  for  a  living  now.  And  think — 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  half  so 
much  if  I  could  have  done  anything. 
I  am  too  ignorant  and  too  inexperienced 
foT  any  one  to  be  guided  by  me." 

^^Yes,  you  are  ignorant,"  cried  the 
young  man.  *'  You  don't  know  the  so- 
phistries with  which  we  blind  ourselves 
and  each  other.  You  dare  to  think 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong — ^and, 
foT  once  in  my  life,  so  shall  L" 

The  moisture  that  had  been  gathering 
dropped  all  at  once  in  two  great  unex- 
pected tears  out  of  Cicely's  eyes.  Her 
face  lighted  like  the  sky  when  the  sun 
rises,  a  rosy  sufiusion  as  of  dawn  came 
over  her.  Her  emotion  was  so  increased 
bj  sorpiise  that  even  now  she  did  not 
know  what  to  think.  In  the  least 
likely  quarter  all  at  once,  in  her  mo- 


ment of  need,  she  had  found  sympathy 
and  succour ;  and  I  think  perhaps  that 
even  the  most  strong  and  self-sustain- 
ing do  not  know  how  much  they  have 
wanted  sympathy  and  comprehension 
until  it  comes.  It  made  Cicely  weak, 
not  strong.  She  felt  that  she  could 
have  sat  down  on  the  roadside  and 
cried.  She  had  an  idiotic  impulse  to 
tell  him  everything,  and  especially 
about  the  butcher — ^how  kind  he  had 
been.  These  impulses  passed  through 
her  mind  mechanically,  or,  as  one  ought 
to  say  nowadays,  automatically;  but 
Cicely,  who  had  no  notion  of  being  an 
automaton,  crashed  them  in  the  bud. 
And  what  she  really  would  have  said 
in  the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  beyond 
what  the  look  in  her  eyes  said,  beMnd 
the  tears,  I  cannot  tell,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  the  Curate  came  forth  leiBurely 
at  that  moment  from  theBectory,  making 
it  necessary  that  tears  and  every  other 
evidence  of  emotion  should  be  cleared 
away. 

"  Cicely,  it  is  just  time  for  dinner," 
he  said.  ''You  should  not  walk,  my 
dear,  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  Mr. 
Mildmay,  too,  must  be  tired,  and  want 
something  to  refresh  him.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  breakfast,"  said  the  gentle 
Curate,  opening  the  door  that  his  guest 
might  precede  him.  Mr.  St.  John 
was  not  a  great  eater,  but  he  had  a 
mild,  regular  appetite,  and  did  not  like 
any  disrespect  to  the  dinner  hour. 
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INDIAN  NOTES.— IV.   NATIVE  EDUCATION. 


In  refemDg  to  Education  in  India,  I 
may  eaj  that  my  notes  were  taken 
after  many  yean^  experience,  and  in 
one  or  two  cafles  intimate  experience, 
of  educational  wotk  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  population  from  north 
to  south,  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
capital  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
that  I  YisitBd  the  schools  of  India  with 
greater  personal  interest  than  almost 
anything  else  I  had  Uie  opportunity  of 
visitmg.  In  most  cases  I  made  it  quite 
clear  to  ail  concerned,  that  in  any  notes 
taken  my  object  was  neither  to  support 
nor  to  oondemn  Mtsaionary  Schools,  hut 
to  state  facts,  witibout  the  slightest  re- 
gard as  to  whether  those  facts  did  or 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Missionary 
Committees  or  May  Meetings,  and  that 
I  hoped  the  only  prejudice  I  had  was 
in  favour  of  men,  heathen  or  Christian, 
who  were  really  raising  the  poor  people 
of  India  into  self-reliance  and  manhood. 
In  the  same  spirit  I  would  wish  now  to 
write  out  those  notes.  So  far  from 
Missionaries  in  India  heing,  as  some 
suppose,  looked  upon  coldly  hy  Euro- 
peans and  insulted  by  natives,  I  believe 
the  very  contrary  to  be  the  tact  Be- 
yond all  question  their  position  is 
hedged  about  by  privileges  of  many 
kinds,  and  men  of  strong  character  and 
real  ability  invariably  find  deference 
and  respect,  and  from  none  more  so 
than  from  natives  of  India.  It  is  true 
you  occasionally  meet  with  Englishmen, 
civil  and  military,  who  speak  slight- 
ingly of  Missions  and  Missionaries, 
much  in  the  same  way  in  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  country  gentlemen  and  their 
much  less  excusable  imitators  spoke  of 
Methodists.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
within  the  memory  of  most  adults  when 
to  term  a  man  a  Methodist,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  was  to  say  that  not 
merely  was  bis  tone  of  voice  nasal  and 
his  eyes  ever  up-turned  hypocritically 
to  heaven,  but  that  he  gave  short  weight. 


or  shirked  a  fair  day's  work,  or  '^  dropped 
his  axe  or  hammer  before  the  sound  was 
out  of  the  dinner  bell "  (a  very  whole- 
some old  proverb),  or  connived  at 
smuggling,  and  then  secured  a  reward 
by  informing  the  Excise.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  too  bad  to  say  of  a  Metho- 
dist in  those  bygone  but  well-remem- 
bered days. 

The  Missionaries  in  India  may  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
disparage    them  and  their   work    are 
those   who  also  term  the  natives  of 
India    "niggers" — the  same    persons 
who  in  an  insensate  caste  pride  would 
prevent  the  youth  of  India  from  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  being  enabled 
to  compete  with  young  Englishmen  for 
State   employment.      No    grave    and 
thoughtful — assuredly  no  earnest — men 
in  India  ever  condemn  Missions  or  Mis- 
sionaries as  a  body,  though  such  men 
would  be  the  very  last  to  concede  to 
Missions  or  Missionaries  an  immunity 
from  fair  criticism,  and  the  really  able  and 
true  Missionaries  in  India  would  be  the 
last  men  to  claim  any  such  exemption. 
And  so  with  natives   of  the  country. 
Perhaps  of  all  gratifications  in  life  there 
is  nothing  they  enjoy  more  than  hearing 
a    Missionary  defeated    in    argument. 
When  a  man  of  portentous  manner  and 
big-sounding  phrases  can  be  fisLstened 
to  Eve's  apple,  or  to  Saul  ordered  by 
Samuel  to  kill  the  Amalekites  ''  old  and 
young,"  &c.,  or  to  the  Miraculous  Con- 
ception, or  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
then  Bengal  is  in  all  its  glory,  and  its 
laugh  is  worth  hearing.     But  the  same 
men  will  listen  for  hours,  ask  questions 
eagerly,  will  give  Sahib  salaam  when  he 
leaves,  and  tell  him  there  is  after  all  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  Christianity,  much 
more  indeed  than  they  had  thought,  and 
that  they  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
if  the  Christian  is  a  good  man  and  acts 
up  to  his  faith  he  will  get  to  heaven 
almost  as  certainly  by  his  way  as  they 
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will  by  theiis.  They  assure  him  that 
they  haye  no  wish  to  convert  him  to 
Hindoobm^  and,  in  fact^that  as  no  power 
of  man  could  make  him  a  Brahmin,  he 
must  be  content  to  go  on  as  a  Christian, 
always  belieying  that  a  fair  allowance 
will  be  made  for  the  fact  of  his  birth  in 
a  cold  unromantic  cUmate  and  coantiy, 
and  without  the  advantage  of  teachers 
who,  as  in  IndiSyhave  wisdom  of  all 
ages  at  command.  Of  course,  ail  this 
is  very  provoking  to  a  really  earnest 
MjssioDary,  but  he  grows  in  time  to 
care  little  about  it,  and  sometimes  even 
to  accept  Hindoo  pleaaantry  and  sharp 
badinage  in  a  spirit  as  light  and  genial 
as  their  own.  Then  a  great  point  has 
been  gained. 

In  part  confirmation  of  a  statement 
made  above  I  have  two  notes.  A 
grave  and  able  officer  who  has  seen  much 
service,  and  who  writes  with  rare  skill 
and  power,  said  : — "I  have  always  held 
that  the  Missionary  is  the  only  English- 
man in  India  whom  the  native  of  India 
cannot  identify  with  purely  personal 
interest  *  The  soldier,  the  merchant, 
the  jonmalist^  the  civilian,  and  who- 
ever else  you  care  to  mention,  are  there 
simply  to  make  a  livelihood.  The 
Missionary  Society,  at  least,  comes  with 
the  statement)  correct  in  the  main  :  *  We 
are  asking  yon  for  no  money ;  we  are 
spending  our  money  that  we  may  teach 
you  things  that  we  know  will  make 
you  better  men  on  earth  and  secure  you 
endless  happiness  after  death.' "  Whe- 
ther this  is  accurate  or  inaccurate  in 
itself,  I  take  it^  rather  than  the  talk  to 
which*  I  have  referred  above,  to  be 
the  key  to  intelligent  Anglo-Indian 
opinion.  The  relation  of  the  Missionary 
to  his  Society  is  quite  another  question, 
ind  one  to  which  I  have  no  intention 
of  referring  in  any  way  beyond  saying 
that,  as  with  all  other  classes  of  men, 
no  designation,  good  or  bad,  that  would 
apply  to  an  individual  would  properly 
designate  the  entire  body  to  which  that 
individual  belongs.  If  you  meet  with 
a  Missionary  of  great  merit  it  would  be 
absurd  to  irdfer  that  all  Missionaries  are 
of  great  merit,  just  as  if  you  met  with 
a  Missionary  who  was  clearly  the  square 


man  in  the  round  hole  it  would  be  un- 
just to  visit  Missionaries  generally  with 
disapproval  on  his  account.     My  other 
note  refers  to  an  opinion  expressed  by 
a  very  distinguished  man,  the  late  Mr. 
Seward,  when  he  visited  India.      Mr. 
Seward   spoke  eloquently  and  warmly 
of  the  efforts  that  England  is  making 
(and  he   might  have   added,  that   bis 
own  country  is  making)  to  Christianise 
India,  and  I  think  no  one  who  listened 
to  him  could  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  Mr.  Seward  would 
have  gone  much  farther  than  English 
statesmen  have  gone  in  making  at  least 
Christian  literature  the  basis  of  State 
Education  in  India.     He  pointedly  re- 
ferred to   the   greed  of  gain  that  first 
led  the  English   among   other  adven- 
turers to  the  East,  and  no  one  said  him 
nay  when  he  asserted  that  only  in  the 
use  made  of  the  rare  success  achieved 
would  Eritish  rule  be  justified ;  or  when 
he  added  that  by  that  use  he  meant  the 
substitution  of  the  Christian  religion  for 
all  other  faiths.     That,  he  maintained, 
would  be  to  act  worthily  in  India.     It 
were  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Seward 
mm  no   advocate  for  a  propaganda  in 
any  of  the   usually  understood  senses 
of  the  term — ^he  was  far  too  good  and 
generous  a  man  for  that ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure,  from   the  force   with   which   he 
spoke,  that  he  would  many  years  earlier, 
while  the  crucial  issue  was  impending, 
have  been  claimed  as  a   supporter  by 
those    who    would    have    made    the 
Christian   religion   in   some   way  the 
basis  of  State  Education.      Feeble    as 
he  was,  and    unable  to   lift  his   hand 
to   his  head   without  great   effort,  no 
one   could  persuade  him   to  dispense 
with  seeing  the  Baptist  College  in  the 
old  refuge   found  by  that   body  under 
the   Danish  flag   when  no   Missionary 
was  permitted  to  preach  where  the  East 
India  Company  ruled.      There  seemed 
a   curious    attraction  for  him   in    the 
spot  where  three  men  defied  their  own 
Government  and  took  refuge  under  the 
flag  of  strangers  that  they  might  retaiu 
the  foothold  of  their  faith  in  India.     It 
was  doubtless,  in  one  senee,  a  reverence 
for  individaal  manhood  defying  cupidity 
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in  power,  but  it  was  more  than  that — 
underlying  all  these  was  an  ardent  belief 
that  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  alone, 
would  answer  the  high  purpose  of  sages 
and  statesmen,  and  enable  India  some 
day  to  stand  self-reliant  among  nations. 

Mr.  Seward  in  India  as  visitor,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Seward  as  an  Anglo- 
Indian  statesman,  would  have  been  very 
different  inen,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  with  ofi^cial  responsibility 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  foremost 
to  say,  ''  Push  Christianity  vigorously 
as  it  was  originally  pashed  from  Judasa, 
but  let  State  Education  have  neither 
part  nor  lot,  even  in  appearance,  with 
proselytbm."  What  really  came  to 
pass  was  that  the  State  established  a 
great  department  for  Education  as  free 
as  any  English  system  of  instruction 
can  be  from  anything  like  a  Christian- 
ising design.  Young  Hindoos  have 
facilities  for  high-class  education  which 
English  boys  of  the  same  classes  at  home 
till  very  recently  had  not,  and  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  their  privilege  to 
an  extent  which  has  astonjished  those 
who  favour  their  success  as  well  as 
those  who  see  in  it  elements  of  personal 
assumption  and  dangerous  competition. 
They  attend  English  lectures  in  crowds, 
and  often  the  lecturer  is  a  Hindoo. 
They  hold  public  meetings  in  villages 
as  well  as  in  towns,  and  discuss  the 
questions  of  the  day.  Of  course,  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
thtf  '< Bengal  Baboo"  is  the  butt  of 
everyone  who  thinks  that  Englishmen 
have  the  sole  right  to  offices  under  the 
State.  But  the  ball  that  has  been  set 
rolling  all  the  Queen's  armies  could  not 
stop.  And  shame  upon  the  Englishman 
who  would  wish  to  stop  it,  or  rob  any 
young  man,  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan, 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  of  one  fairly  won 
honour.  Englishmen  may  lose  in  the 
number  of  places  open  to  them,  but 
England  will  be  the  gainer  for  every 
intelligent  man — would  we  could  add 
and  woman  too— added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  India. 

I  have  notes,  taken  with  a  view  to 
publication,  of  conversations  with  two 
influential  native   gentlemen,    both  of 


whom  boasted  (laughingly,  jocularly, 
but  with  all  the  meaning  in  their  words) 
that  they  owed  nothing  of  their  education 
to  the  English  Government  or  to  Mission- 
ary Societies,  but  all  to  native  agencies. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  very  boast  shows 
the  reverse  of  cordial  feeling.  What 
cordiality  of  feeling  can  there  be  where 
so  many  Englishmen  term  every  differ- 
ence of  opinion  'disloyalty,  and  every 
aigument  insult  1  I  confess  I  liked  to 
hear  the  boast,  simply  because  I  think 
it  is  well  that  men  should  grow  in  man- 
hood whatever  comes  of  British  rule  in 
India.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
natives  of  India  taking  men's  parts  in 
their  own  country  are  insuperable,  but 
are  overcome.  An  accomplished  scien- 
tific man.  Dr.  Sicar,  a  pure  Hindoo, 
but  an  English  scholar  and  thinker, 
and  one  of  rare  modesty,  has  been  la- 
bouring for  years  to  establish  a  native 
Science  Association.  Most  English- 
men seem  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
project,  while  Dr.  Sicar^s  wealthier 
countrymen  have  supported  him  with, 
munificent  contributions,  and 'one  may 
well  hox)e  will  support  him  still  further. 
In  fact,  Toung  Bengal,  by  the  help  of 
State  colleges  and  Missionaiy  colleges,  is 
able  to  compete,  and  dares  to  compete, 
with  Englishmen  in  every  struggle  for 
place,  and  in  some  cases  to  wrelt  away 
even  the  higher  prizes.  Great  errors  are 
made  and  laughed  at,  but  the  competition 
never  ceases.  The  Mahomedans  alone 
have  in  the  main  stood  sullenly  aside 
from  all  educational  schemes,  from 
causes  of  pride,  many  Englishmen  say ; 
from  a  neglect,  learned  Mahomedans  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  India  to 
consider  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  faith — to  make  the  Arabic  language, 
for  instance,  a  fundamental  el'ement  of 
the  examinations.  In  Madras,  the  late 
excellent  governor,  Lord  Hobart,  an- 
nounced from  the  offset  of  his  benign 
rule  his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
the  Mahomedan  race,  and  it  was  re- 
markable with  what  a  cheerful  spirit  he 
was  met  by  members  of  that  race  in  all 
parts  of  India.  Little  as  it  is  known, 
there  has  been  no  better  instance  in  our 
time  of  the  response  of  the  instinct  of  an 
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entire  lace  to  the  initiative  of  ageneions 
mind. 

Let  me  diaw  attention  to  this  marked 
and  remarkable  fact,  that  inducements 
offered  to  the  Mahomedans  to  attend 
school  rarely  elicit  disapproval  from 
educated  Hindoos.  I  noticed  this  again 
and  again.  Of  course  there  are  Maho- 
medan  and  Kooka,  or  Mahomedan 
and  Parsee  fends.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  race-hatred  is  dead  or  dying. 
I  do  not  say,  for  I  do  not  think^  that  a 
word  in  the  Punjab  or  the  North-west 
Provinces  might  not  prove  like  a  spark 
in  a  powder  magazine.  But  certainly 
many  noted  men,  both  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan,  have  striven  of  late  years, 
with  laudable  and  virtuous  zeal,  to  unite 
the  native  races  in  all  such  good  efforts 
as  those  for  education,  and  on  occasions 
the  Biahmin  and  the  Moulvie  can 
stand  together  for  some  patriotic  object. 
It  has  been  said  that  England's  interest 
lies  in  the  separation  of  races.  Then 
England's  interest  is  a  false  interest,  un- 
worthy of  her  great  name.  But  it  were 
a  pure  calumny  to  say  so,  and  a  calumny 
no  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  statesman 
ever  has  endorsed.  There  is  not  much 
fear  of  any  tinion  for  war.  There  is 
hopefulness  at  last  of  a  future  though 
distant  generous  union  in  peace  of  at 
least  the  intelligent  men  of  the  different 
races  of  India 

It  may  be  said — is  being  said  every 
day — that  with  the  rapid  spread  of 
native  education  Englishmen  must  of 
necessity  lose  some  of  the   chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  conquest  of  India.     I 
granty  without  a   moment's  hesitation, 
that  if  one  of  the  objects  of  conquest 
was  to  provide  new  openings  in  life 
for  young  Englishmen,  that  object  must 
inevitably  suffer  from  the  extension  of 
high-class  education  among  natives  of 
India.     There  will,  beyond  all  question, 
be  fewer  *' openings."     But    no  such 
object  as  the   one  here  indicated  ever 
was  in  the  mind,  or  at  all  events  ever  in- 
fluenced the   policy,    of   any  English 
statesman  of  tiie  first  order  on  whom 
devolved  the  responsibility  of  extend- 
ing the  British  Empire  in  India.    The 
oontiaiy  would  mean  an  avowal  which 
Na  193. — ^YOL.  xxxm. 


England,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  not  pre- 
pared to  make,  that  there  is  one  im- 
mense territory  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Queen  where  Englishmen  can  only 
have  success  in  life  at  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
ignorance,  or  at  least  of  refusing  them 
the  high-class  education  to  which 
they  aspire.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  revolutions  of  thought  before 
that  revolution  of  the  justice  and  ho- 
nour of  English  character.  It  may 
please  a  certain  class  of  politicians  to 
talk  unduly  of  the  rights  of  the  civil 
service,  just  as  it  pleased  a  bygone 
class  of  politicians  to  talk  of  the  rights 
of  the  East  India  Company.  What 
other  Company  ever  had  statesmen, 
heroes,  administrators  of  the  same  order 
— such  a  galaxy  of  great  names — to  ex- 
hibit in  its  day  of  trial  9  The  arguments 
for  allowing  the  Company  to  do  pretty 
much  as  it  pleased — ^for  perpetuating  its 
privileges,  for  denouncing  its  enemies  as 
the  enemies  of  England,  if  not  of  man- 
kind— ^were  irrefutable  everywhere  but 
in  one  place.  They  collapsed  like  a 
pricked  bladder  the  moment  they  were 
brought  before  Parliament  Any  other 
ordeal  they  could  meet.  Men  high 
in  the  Company's  service  might  use 
their  patronage  to  secure  elections.  ITay, 
there  have  been  cases  when  divisions 
in  Parliament  were  influenced  by  the 
Company's  immense  wealth.  But  no 
mere  "  privileges  "  of  company  or  class 
ever  yet  were  suffered  to  permanently 
silence  Parliament  as  to  the  prior  and 
invincible  claim  of  broad  justice.  It 
is  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  Red 
Indian  and  the  Maori  make  no  demand 
for  colleges,  while  the  Bengalee  does. 
The  Queen,  indeed,  has  no  other  pos- 
session to  which  the  same  rule  applies 
as  to  India,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
rule  here,  and  the  answer  that  Lord 
Salisbury  is  said  to  have  given  to  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject  is  both  just 
and  wise.  I  hardly  need,  after  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  first  of  these 
papers,  guard  myself  against  the  charge 
of  writing  against  the  just  interests  of 
the  Civil  Service.  At  all  events  I  am 
not  doing  so,  nor  have  I  any  feeling  or 
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reooUeetion  tending  in  that  direction.  I 
believe  some  of  tiie  best  men  in  the 
Civil  Service  woold  endorse  and  even 
amplify  the  above  remarks.  I  simply 
say  that  the  hand  held  out  to  India 
with  high-class  education  cannot  be 
withdrawn;  and  that  educated  men  will, 
with  us  or  without  us,  dimb  the  ladder 
of  State  employment.  In  the  path  of 
justice  no  course  ever  was  clearer  in 
these  partictdars  than  that  of  England 
in  India.  The  path  of  iigustice  in  these 
particulars  would  be  rugged  and  thorny, 
and  the  only  comfort  is  that  England 
never  will  tiead  it  any  more. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  clearly  marks 
the  rapid  progress  of  State  Education 
than  the  fiict  that  it  has  been  mooted, 
both  at  home  and  in  India,  whether 
Missionaries   ought    not    to  withdraw 
altogether  from  educational  work,   or 
from    all    but    the   education    of  the 
children  of  Christian  parents,  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  preaching   and  re- 
ligious ordinances.     They  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  compete  with  the  State  in  small- 
ness  of  fees,  and  general  efficiency ;  and 
it  has  been  a  serious  question  to  many 
earnest  men  whether  Missionaries  are 
not  in  some  measure   receding   from 
their  proper  and  legitimate    duty  in 
maintaining  colleges  and  schools.  It  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  give  an  opinion 
an  such  a  point,  but  I  am  writing  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  opinions,  not  of 
shirking  them,  and  I  shall  at  all  events 
say  that   if   any    Missionary   Society 
decided  to  give  up  teaching,  or  to  give 
it  up  save  in  the  limited  degree  ref^ied 
to  above,  a  great  error  would  be  com- 
ikiitted.     At   least,  every    child   who 
attends  a  Missionary  school  must  hear 
Christian  prayers,  and  must  read  the 
BiUe.     That   is  something;   and  no 
native  of  India  has  the  slightest  claim 
to  object  to  ity  though  he  would  have 
every  right  to  object  to  it  in  a  State 
school.    The  education  is  there,  if  he 
wants  it  for  his  children,  and  if  he 
accepts  the  boon  provided  at  the  coat  of 
others,  he  has  no  right  to  choose  the 
terms.    Under  some  circumstances  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  take  this  posi- 
tion, but  when  it  is  remembered  that 


the  Missionary  goes  out  professing,  at 
all  events,  the  belief  that  ''there  is 
none  other  IN'ame   given  among  men 
whereby  they  can  be  saved,  but    the 
name  of  Christ,"  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
dispute  his  right — nay,  lus  duty — ^before 
all  else  to  make  that  Name  known.  The 
only  question  in  such  a  case  is,  whether 
the    duty  is  being  as  effectoally  per- 
formed in  the  class-room  as  in  the  pul- 
pit.     The  Roman  Catholics  (and  the 
Jesuits    and   the    devoted    nuns    are 
second  to  no  teachers  in  India)  never 
debate  these  questions  with  open  doors. 
There  is  nothing  at  St.  Xavier's  Col- 
lege, or  the  gpreat  school  of  the  nuns  at 
Cfldcutta,  to  give  the  slightest  idea  of 
anything  but  minds  perfectly  well  made 
up  as  to  their  duty.    They  have  the 
great  advantage  that  instead  of  laying 
down  rulesfor  the  union  of  all  ChristuLns, 
they  secure  perfect  union  of  purpose 
and  action,  and  some  very  beautiful  and 
gentle  spirits  there  are  among  both 
the  nuns  and  the    priests,  and  as  a 
whole  they  wield  a  healthy  and  whole- 
some   influence    among    Missionaries. 
They   have    in    Calcutta    a    talented 
newspaper,  little  known  in  England, 
but   edited    by  an   able  and  shrewd 
man,    veiy   kmdly    disposed    towards 
the  people,  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
own  personal  dignity,  and,  without  any 
parade  of  bravery,  to  the  last  degree 
fearless  where  a  right  is  to  be  upheld  or 
a  wrong  denouncedL    The  great  colleges 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Free  Chmrch  of  Scot- 
land, the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  Baptists  are  among  the  noblest 
educational  institutions  in  the  world. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  see  what  they 
have  done  should  read  Mr.  Shemng's 
History  of  Musumsy  lately  published — 
a  graphic  picture  of  a  great  work  of 
which   I  am   only  affecting    to    give 
general  impressions  as  a  lookeron.    It 
is  only  when  you  pass  from  college  to 
coUege  or  from  school  to  school,  that 
you  obtain  real  glimpses  of  the  vast 
educational  work  being  done.    You  see 
men  and  women  striving  day  by  day  to 
impress  upon  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
of  veiy  different  ages,  castes,  races,  the 
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naloze  of  Taiious  kinds  of  knowledga 
Toil  hear  eager  questionfl— -flome  Bhrewd, 
some  &o]i£^  some  as  from  dceamland 
— leLating  to  all  maimer  of  salrjeciBi 
Imman  and  diyine.  Nothing  is  too 
sacred  fcr  a  Boigalee  hoy  to  touch. 
Specolatum  the  most  dating  is  his 
delight,  though  in  action  his  timidity 
has  hecome  a  ptoverb.  His  parents 
are  in  the  same  sense  at  once  men  and 
wondering  children.  They  would  reed, 
and  allow  their  children  to  read,  the 
Bible  to^by,  and  the  Agt  of  Etaaan  to- 
morrow; and  they  would  laugh  and 
chuckle  oyer  both  alike,  as  wonderfully 
interesting  and  romantia  Books  like 
Paina's  and  Yolney's  are  printed  cheap- 
ly, placarded  ezteDsivelyy  and  sold  all 
tiuoagh  India. 

I  once  read  a  lecture  to  a  purefy 
Bengalee   audience— in  a   large  room 
crowded    to  the    doors  —  on    ''Three 
TgngK^b    Sailors :   Drake,   Blake,   and 
Go^**    The  result  was  a  lesson  to  my* 
aeli^  and  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
othersL     The  aim  was  to  picture  Drake 
as   perhaps    the    greatest   sailor   ever 
known ;  Blake  as  a  fine  sailor  actuated 
by  high  principle ;  Cook  as  the  pioneer 
of  peaoeftxl  commerca    While  I  spoke 
of  Drake— of  his  daring  and  impulse, 
of   the  queen's  practical    and  almost 
dramatic  endorsement  of  his  defiance 
to    Spain,  of  boardings  and  cuttings 
out^   and  of  the   bunal  at   sea,   my 
Bengalee  Mends   sat  quietly,  whisper- 
ing to  each  other,  without  one  ''lit-up 
eye^''    as   fiur    as    I    could  see    from 
end    to    end  of  the  room.    Blake,  I 
thought^  mi^t  be  better.    But  no,  they 
associated  hun  with  '*  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon,*'  a  theme  with 
which  a  certain  class  of  preachers  have 
made  them  funiliar.    When  I  spoke  of 
James  Cook  the  very  atmosphere  seemed 
to  change^  and  when  I  came  to  that 
part  of  the  story  which  teUs  how  he 
would  not  allow  an  insult  to  be  offered 
to  one  of  a  weak  and  helpless  race^ 
there    was    a  real  and    a    prolonged 
cheer.    They  understood  little  of  either 
Drake  or  Blake;  they  followed  Cook, 
with  imflAggiT^g  interest,  from  his  Eng- 
cottage  to  his  gmye  in  a  distant 


land,  and  in  the  end  voted  him  worthy 
of  the  love  no  lees  than  the  respect^  not 
of  England  alone,  but  of  all  mankind. 
I  intended  to  have  told,  as  a  coiOr 
panion  picture,  the  story  of  George 
Stephenson,  but  circumstances  int^ 
vened.  The  peculiarly  y^ngliali  cha- 
racter of  Cook  caught  their  &ncy ;  his 
quiet  enthusiasm  and  enterprise,  devoid 
of  fervour  and  noise ;  his  manly  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  his  resolution  that  his 
own  orders  diould  be  obeyed  were 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  I  thought 
they  would  have  found  the  same 
quidities  in  Stephenson.  I  question 
if  they  would  have  taken  at  all 
kindly  to  John  Enox.  Once,  in  a 
smaller  Bengalee  assembly,  I  heard  an 
"RngliRhman  quote  a  beautiful  passage 
from  Bums,  but  no  person  present  ap- 
preciated it.  **  A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that "  has  little  meaning  to  a  native  of 
India ;  but  Cook  modestly  living  the 
poem,  without  perhaps  ever  putting  the 
sentiment  into  form  of  words,  may  be- 
come an  example  to  some  Hindoo 
generations  yet  tmbom. 

This  seems  to  naturally  lead  to 
another  topic,  mentioned  previously — 
the  relations  of  the  native  rich  and  poor 
in  India.  I  refened  to  this  in  a  paper 
a  couple  of  years  ago  in  MctcmtlUm^s 
Ilagatmt^  and  subsequentiy  I  kept  the 
subject  constantiy  before  me  when  op- 
portunities for  observation  occurred. 
Of  course  I  told  nothing  new,  so  far  as 
Anglo-Indians  are  concerned,  when  I 
said  that  the  poorest  Brahmin  has  a 
nobility  that  no  wealth  could  purchase, 
and  which  no  wealth  of  the  bitterest 
foe  could  infringe  or  impair.  You  see 
the  man  of  great  wealth  bow  to  one, 
however  poor,  who  wears  the  sacred 
thread,  but  especially  to  one  who  has 
also,  by  learning  and  virtue,  vindicated 
his  claim  to  the  high  lineage  which  the 
thread  betokens.  Every  one  knows  this, 
but  few  consider  that  it  has  any  signifi- 
cance beyond  that  of  a  custom  of  which 
Englishmen  count  nothing.  In  reality, 
it  is  a  key  to  the  character  of  the  Hin- 

^  "Our  Present  Pomtion  and  Probftblo 
FntoTB  in  India,"  in  the  number  for  April 
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doo  race.    The  low  bows  and  piostia- 
tioDB  of  Eastem  nations,  the  role  that 
an  inferior  most  stand  barefooted  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior,  and  so  on,  have 
led  to  a  very  erroneous  belief  with  re- 
spect to  the  intercourse  of  rich  and 
poor.    The  rule  with  respect  to  shoes 
is    a    standing    puzzle    and    torment 
to  some  Englishmen.    If  one  of  their 
own  baboos  should  enter  a  room  with 
his  shoes  on,  the  matter  is  easy ;  but  if 
a  native  of  position  does  so,  the  poor 
stickler  for  dignity  is  in  a  terrible  diffi- 
culty ;  and  I  have  known  instances  in 
which  he   sulked   and  made  himself 
disagreeable  to  his  visitor,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther he  was  not  being  quizzed.    The 
proper  rule,  I  have  been  told,  is  to 
exact  the  same  amount  of  deference 
that  the  visitor  would  pay  to  a  native 
of  high  rank.    I  say  no — such  a  rule 
would  be  absurd.     Firsts  because  race 
gives  an  Englishman  no  claim  to  rank ; 
a  man  who  in  England  would  be  undis- 
tinguished has  no  right  in  India  to 
claim  the  honour  given  to  men  of  high 
position.     Secondly,  English  rules  have 
ako  a  claim  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   Natives  of  India  sit  upon  the 
floor,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  step  upon 
that  floor  would  be  equivalent  to  step- 
ping on  an  Englishman's  table,  with,  of 
course,  tenfold  greater  pollution.    Such 
a  case,  I  know,  cannot  occur,  because 
rooms  are  set  apart  in  great  houses  for 
English  visitors,  and  there  our  country- 
men can  go  booted  and  spurred,  and 
with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  if  they 
please.     Sensible  Englishmen,  there- 
fore, lay  down  a  rule  something  like 
this  :  ''  When  a  native  gentleman  enters 
my  house,  I  shall  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  rule  he  observes  as  to  shoes. 
He  keeps  his  hat  on,  it  is  true,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  custom.    He  is  welcome 
to  keep  on  his  shoes  in  accordance  with 
mine."    It  were  absurd  to  suppose  that 
an  English  gentleman  loses  dignity  by 
any  such  course.    I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  very  trifling  points  of 
etiquette  in  which  dignity  might  be 
lost    In  State  ceremonies,    or   other 
public  occasions,  it  would  be  unwise  to 


allow  Eastern  rules  to  be  set  aside ;  but 
in  ordinary  life  the  shrewdest  men  in 
India  are  the  men  most  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  blindness  where  it  were  folly 
to  see.  Englishmen  tell  us  excellent 
jokes  of  high-handed  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  men  like  Lord  Dalhousie, 
with  respect  to  native  customs  unduly 
strained;  but  the  point  of  the  jokes 
ought  to  be  in  the  fact  that  if  we  will 
not  allow  customs  to  be  strained  to  the 
imperilling  of  English  comfort,  we 
ought  not  to  strain  customs  in  an  as- 
sertion of  dignity  on  our  own  part 

Certainly,  a  poor  native  often  speaks 
to  one  of  his  wealthy  countrymen  in  a 
manner  which  would  surprise  people 
who  imagine  the  poor  man's  life  one  of 
never-ending  servility.  An  English  or 
Scotch  labourer  addressing  a  lord  or 
''gentlebody,"  would  not  dare  to  use 
anything  like  the  same  degree  of  free- 
dom that  a  Hindoo  would  use  to 
his  lord.  A  servant  very  commonly 
tosses  his  head  saucily  to  one  side,  and 
looking  his  employer  full  in  the  face, 
argues  with  him  on  terms  of  apparent 
equality ;  and  the  employer,  also  com- 
monly enough,  will  argue  the  matter 
out  in  the  same  spirit,  rarely  afiecting 
to  stand  upon  his  rank  and  position, 
prouder  to  all  appearance  of  a  victory 
in  the  fair  arena  where  volubility  carries 
the  day  than  of  any  reliance  on  his 
mere  wealth.  An  Englishman  would 
be  likely  to  knock  a  servant  down  for 
half  the  familiarity  that  is  common 
between  some  native  landowners  and 
others  and  their  servants,  and  yet 
Englishmen  can  never  obtain  that  so- 
cial mastery  which  they  often  appear  to 
have  obtained  They,  too,  are  bound 
by  inexorable  custom.  No  bribe  on 
the  one  hand,  or  threat  on  the  other, 
would  ever  induce  a  Hindoo  servant 
bearer-bom  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
table  servant  It  is  caste,  people  say, 
the  influence  of  an  all-powerful  faith. 
True,  but  the  caste  has  in  this  case 
given  birth  to  a  land  of  personal  dig- 
nity through  which  the  mailed  hand  of 
the  rudest  conqueror  has  failed  to  break, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  breaking 
through  armies  as  if  they  had  been  cob- 
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webs.  In  higher  grades,  the  freedom 
with  which  Joab,  &e  son  of  Zendah, 
spoke  to  David  the  king  (not  to  speak 
at  all  of  Kathan's  freedom,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  also  has  its  modem 
counterpart)  may  be  found  as  character- 
istic as  ever.  The  bows  and  genu- 
flexions are  '^  deportment "  merely. 
The  pulse  of  the  man  bowing  beats  none 
the  more  rapidly  because  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  bis  superior.  If  he  is  re- 
proved, and  there  is  no  room  for  argu- 
ment, he  "  stands  reproved."  If  he  is 
punished,  he  submits;  but  he  begins 
again,  and  does  his  work,  and  draws 
his  wages  in  money  or  kind,  all  the 
same.  Similarly  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  often  very  kindly. 
The  landlord  may  object  to  make 
new  roads  at  the  behest  of  an  enter- 
prising commissioner,  and  he  may  even 
see  no  use  for  village  schools,  but,  ''  let 
alone,"  or  gently  dealt  with,  he  will 
sometimes  make  his  tenantry  as  com- 
fortable as  the  circumstances  admit. 
Naturally,  also,  there  are  landlords  of  a 
very  different  class ;  but  this  we  may 
say,  that  the  native  tenant  as  a  rule 
pliers  a  native  landlord  to  an  English 
one.  We  never  shall  make  any  perma- 
nent impression  on  the  social  life  of 
India  if  we  cannot  impress  first  the 
wealthier  men.  We  never  shall  do 
any  good  if  we  degrade  these  men  in 
the  eyes  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 
There  is  a  very  strong  impression  in  the 
minds  of  many  able  military  men  that 
if  immediately  after  the  Mutiny  we  had 
cared  to  give  the  slightest  encouraging 
sign,  the  Sikhs  would  have  become 
Christians  almost  in  a  body,  as  a  mili- 
tary admission  that  the  Cross  had  won, 
and  as  a  memento  that  they  had  shared 
in  the  triumph.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  of  such  a  step,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  like  an 
old  leaf  of  history  inserted  out  of  date, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Probably 
a  new  order  of  aristocracy  would  have 
sprung  up,  after  the  Mahomedan  mo- 
del Lands  would  have  found  Chris- 
tian owners.  The  Missionaries  would 
have  found  fresh  work  among  a  brave 
people.     Perhaps  even  the  social  free- 


dom of  India  would  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  political  freedom  of  Eng- 
land. But  whether  Christianity  would 
have  been  any  the  stronger  is  question- 
able. 

In  secular  affairs  the  Missionary  in 
India  has  at  once  a  high  and  a  difficult 
duty.  I  came  in  contact  with  one  of  two 
well-known  Santal  Missionaries  (Dane  or 
German,  I  forget  which),  and  I  was  sur- 
prised at  his  enterprise  no  less  than  his 
goodness.  These  two  men  are  effecting 
a  revolution  in  Santalia.  Both  were  at 
one  time  workmen,  and  houses,  roads, 
bridges,  chijurches  (the  last  built  entirely 
for  a  few  shillings,  with  unpaid  labour) 
attest  one  of  the  great  ends  to  which 
experience  has  been  directed.  The  men 
also  stand  between  their  people  and  the 
money-lenders,  and  have  in  that  way 
done  much  good.  The  same  rule  is  ob- 
served by  many  other  Missionaries.  My 
only  rei^n  for  mentioning  these  specially 
is  that  I  saw  the  work  in  active  pro- 
gress, in  a  society  whose  very  rudeness 
tended  only  the  more  to  bring  out  into 
sharp  outline  what  was  being  done.  There 
is  another  side,  however,  to  this  picture. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a  Missionary  to 
interfere  where  he  has  no  right  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  veiy  questionable  taste, 
for  instance,  to  put  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  general  referee  as  between 
Christian  tenant  and  heathen  landlord, 
though  there  have  been  cases  to  my 
knowledge  in  which  the  temptation  hais 
been  both  great  and  effectual,  but  perhaps 
in  few  cases  with  good  results.  The 
Missionary's  position  is  an  unusually 
delicate  one  in  India.  He  is  there  the 
representative  of  a  dominant  race,  and 
in  any  right  cause  would  possess  an  in- 
fluence more  than  suf&cient  to  counter- 
balance a  landlord's  wealth,  while  in  any 
cause  he  would  be  a  redoubtable  anta- 
gonist  With  such  power,  checked  only 
by  the  eve^critical  Civil  Service  (critical, 
I  mean,  where  individual  Missionaiy 
zeal  in  civil  affaire  are  concerned),  the 
Missionary  cannot  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  improper  intercourse,  and  in 
any  such  case  the  chances  are  that  he 
does  immense  harm.  When  he  inter- 
feres in  a  just  cause,  and  happily  he 
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often  does  so,  he  is  the  one  lepreeenta^ 
tive  mm  in  India  whose  action  is  most 
effectoaL  He  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
conxt-martial  or  made  the  sabject  of  a 
Ooyemment  minute.  If  his  own  mind 
is  satisfied,  and  he  can  satisfy  his  com- 
mittee at  home,  he  is  safe.  The  con- 
sdonsness  of  these  facts  will  always 
make  a  good  man  fearless  in  a  right 
cause,  and  will  only  cause  him  the  greater 
hesitation  as  to  any  action  abont  which 
he  has  doubt  The  highest  ground  of 
Missionary  work  in  India — and  the  one 
ground  that  natives  never  misunderstood 
—is, ''  He  went  about  doing  good."  I 
do  not  think  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
are  the  most  successful,  but  the  men 
whose  practical  kindness  is  best  known. 
The  names  of  some  such  men  have  en- 
dured, and  remain  household  words 
among  the  last  old  men  of  their  genera- 
tion. 

Education  in  India  would  be  very 
imperfectly  dealt  with,  even  in  outline, 
without  reference  to  the  Brahmists,  but 
it  will  only  be  possible  now  in  this  paper 
to  glance  at  them.  Baboo  K^ub 
Ghunder  Sen's  visit  to  England  a  few 
years  ago  undoubtedly  induced  great 
bitterness  among  Englishmen  in  India. 
His  denunciation  of  some  was  accepted 
as  a  general  denunciation,  and  the  cheers 
with  which  it  was  received  in  English 
public  meetings  were  deemed  "  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  alL"  I  do  not  think  that 
from  that  time  the  intercourse  between 
Englishmen  and  the  younger  body  of 
the  Brahmists  has  been  kindly.  I  regret 
to  say  this — ^for  the  feeling  is  clearly 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  what 
the  Brahmist  intended  to  convey  to 
England.  It  is  a  year  or  so  more  than 
a  century  since  Bammohun  Boy,  the 
great  founder  of  Brahmaism,  was  bom, 
of  a  high  and  wealthy  Brahminal  family, 
in  Burdwan.  He  was  instructed  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  caste,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  doubted,  and  eventually,  after 
years  of  study,  travel,  and  communion 
with  men  of  different  races  and  creeds, 
he  began  to  teach,  both  to  classes  of  his 
countrymen  and  tiirough  the  press.  One 
of  his  tracts,  **  Against  the  Idolatry  of 
all  Beligions,"  seems  to  have  made  him 


many  enemies,  and  among  others  several 
Missionaries.  He  held  tiiat  i^e  Yedaft 
of  India,  so  far  from  upholding  idolatry, 
leallyestablishedtheunityoftheoneGod. 
He  selected  from  the  writings  of  Christ 
all  that  he  thought  most  beautifiQ  and 
true,  and  published  them  with  remarks 
which,  applied  to  any  teacher  but  Christ, 
would  have  been  termed  the  eulogy  of 
a  disciple.  Some  of  his  works  breathe  a 
spirit  of  piety  and  reverence  such  as  any 
of  the  purest  fethers  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  age  might  have  brought 
to  the  service  of  Gk)d.  Bajah  Bammo- 
hun  Boy  (he  had  been  made  a  Bajah  by 
the  King  of  Delhi)  died  at  Bristol  in 
1833,  and  a  year  later  a  disciple  and 
warm  friend,  Baboo  D  warkanauth  Tagore, 
marked  by  a  monument  over  the  grave 
the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  men.  I  do  not  purpose  to 
teKL  anything  of  the  history  of  the  two 
bodies  into  which  the  followers  of  Bam- 
mohun  Boy  are  now  divided.  It  may 
be  useful,  however,  to  say  that  the 
elder  body,  the  Adi  Sunug,  is  known  for 
its  wish  to  remain  Hindoo,  while  the 
younger  body,  the  Progressive  Snmaj, 
does  not  affect  to  claim  any  part  in  Hin- 
dooism  as  a  creed.  Both  Churches  con- 
tain some  pure  and  gentle  spirits.  Each 
has  a  literature  (I  have  a  vast  number  of 
the  tracts  of  both  before  me  now)  with 
maxims  and  sentiments  in  which  holi- 
ness of  life  is  the  central  theme.  A 
lecturer  (there  is  no  name  to  the  tracts 
but  I  believe  he  is  the  minister  of  the 
Adi  Sumig,  an  excellent  man)  has  these 
which  I  cull  from  among  many  equally 
good  words : — 

^  The  law  of  progress  applies  to  religion  as 
to  other  things.  Is  not  progress  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Chnstiaos 
also  ?  Was  it  not  a  fipreat  transition  firom  the 
Elohim  of  Moses  to  tne  God  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament? 'A  change  passes  over  the  Jewish 
religion  fixnn  fear  to  love,  from  power  to  wis- 
dom, from  the  justice  of  God  to  the  men^  of 
God,  from  the  nation  to  the  individual,  from 
this  world  to  another,  from  the  visitation  of 
the  sins  of  the  frither  upon  the  children,  to 
every  '*  soul  shall  bear  its  own  iniquity ; "  from 
the  nie,  the  earthquake,  and  the  storm  to  the 
"still  small  voice?"— [These,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  the  words  of  a  Hindoo.] . . .  Christian 
Missionaries  remark  the  diversi^  of  opinions 
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prerufing  among  the  Brahmists.  The  same 
might  be  remarked  of  Chrifltiaiis  bj  Brahmists. 
The  Brahmists,  however,  have  this  supeiiorit$r 
over  the  followers  of  exclusive  reli^ons,  that 
althoDgh  an  individual  may  have  difference  of 
ofunion  with  the  Sumaj  on  minor  points,  he  is 
reckoned  a  Brahma  if  he  agree  in  essentials. 
'  Unity  in  essentials,  variety  in  non-essentials, 
and  toleraticm  in  all,'  might  be  predicated 
with  greater  correctness  of  the  Brahmists  than 
of  Ohiistiass." 

After  some  other  remarks,  the  lee- 
tmer  concludes : — 

**  Let  US  he  ^ore  and  holy  in  our  lives.  Let 
ns  show  to  the  idolater  that  our  religion  is  not 
a  dead  rdigion,  a  religion  only  to  be  talked  of 
and  not  acted  up  to.  Let  us  make  sacrifices 
for  our  religion,  and  thereby  show  our  country- 
men that  we  love  it  with  all  our  minds,  and 
all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  strength,  then  will 
they  think  that  Brahmaism  is  something,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  be  made  light  of  Let  us 
think  more  of  our  country's  than  of  our  own 
interests.  Let  us  (Mrect  our  chief  attention  to 
the  ednoaticm  and  social  improvement  of  our 
women,  for  if  one  half  of  our  population  be  in 
dukness,  how  can  the  other  balrprosper  ?  Let 
us  be  always  up  and  doing,  for  our  country  is 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  the  duties  of  those 
who  live  at  such  a  period  are  not  light  Lord 
Clod,  our  Father,  our  Saviour,  our  Iledeemer ! 
give  OS  strength  to  bear  the  trials  of  this  aw- 
mlly  critical  time.  To  Thee  we  look  up  for 
succour,  for  we  are  weak.  Always  grant  the 
light  of  Thy  countenance,  for  that  light  alone 
is  our  only  consolation  amid  the  darkness  and 
dangers  of  our  situation.  From  Thee  alone 
eome  strength,  comfort,  and  bliss.  Forsake 
US  not,  but  infose  patience,  firmness,  and  for- 
titude into  our  souls,  so  that  we  may  stand  as 
of  Thy  glory  to   generations   to 
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These  are  the  words  not  of  St.  Augus- 
tine nor  of  Richard  Baxter,  but  of  one  of 
ihe  old  Church  of  the  Brahmists.  The 
Church  of  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
holds  the  same  views,  and  carries  out  the 
■ame  sentiments  into  human  intercourse. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  place  the  tracts 
of  both  Churches  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
who  would  wish  to  draw  closer  the  cords 
of  union  with  men  who  deserve  so  well 
of  all  who  have  a  generous  feeling  for 
the  future  well-being  of  mankind.  I 
believe,  however,  that  Baboo  Keshub 
Qnmder  Sen  is  well  represented  in 
England  by  an  excellent  lady.  I  would 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  these 
if  I  could  in  ever  so  small  a 
tend  to  draw  the  attention  of 


Englishmen  to  men  of  sentiments  like 
those  I  have  quoted — ^men  who  can 
make  their  own  (embody  in  their  text- 
books) the  charming  words  of  Ben 
Adhem's  dream : — 

"  •  What  writest  thou  1 ' 

'  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.' 
'And  is  mine  one?'  said  Aboa.     'Naj, 

not  so,' 
Replied  the  An^    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerftd  still,  and  saio,  *  I  pray  thee 

then 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-meo.' 
The  An^  wrote  and  vanished.    The  naxt 

night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  Ught. 
And  show  d  the  names  whom  love  of  Qoa 

had  blessed. 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the 

rest." 

There  is,  or  recently  was,  in  Calcutta, 
an  American  Unitarian  Ulster,  m. 
Ball,  who  has  tried  hard  to  bring  Brah- 
maism  and  Unitarianism  together,  but 
so  feu:  I  think  he  has  failed.  Mr.  Dall 
is  a  devoted  man,  sacrificing  ease, 
comfort,  everything  to  his  faith,  and  no 
arguments  addressed  to  India  could 
equal  these,  but  Brahmaism  knows  what 
it  aims  at  and  wants,  and  that  it  must 
be  Eastern  if  it  would  catch  the  popular 
sympathies,  and  guide  them  into  safe 
channels.  I  may  add  that  the  elder 
body  of  the  Brahmists  is  now  scarcely 
at  all  divided  from  orthodox  Hindoos 
in  anything  but  faith.  There  is  no  social 
antagonism  between  them  ;  and  in  this 
certainly  lies  as  much  hopefulness  for 
India  as  in  the  impulse  of  the  younger 
body,  which  is  working  very  hope- 
fully. I  never  met  Mr.  Sen  where  talk 
was  possible,  but  a  younger  brother  of 
his  I  met  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  I  had  some  pleasant  conver- 
sation with  him.  I  thought  I  never  had 
met  anywhere  a  gentler  spirit,  or  one 
that  was  more  likely  in  the  future  to 
help  to  infuse  kind  and  generous  senti- 
ments into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
Among  native  Christians  the  names  of 
two  men  trained  for  the  Christian  Min- 
istry occur  to  me  as  representing  sug- 
gestive facts.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  I  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  one 
of  these  men,  Mr.  Sheshadri,  a  Presby- 
terian Missionary,  connected  with  Bom- 
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bay,  and  I  believe  that  though  he  had 
many  critics  at  the  outaet,  long  before 
our  arriyal  out  every  one  on  board  had 
for  him  a  most  kindly  regard.  He  was 
going  away  to  a  native  state  somewhere, 
to  found  native  villages  on  a  large  and 
comprehensive  plan,  providing  for  in- 
struction in  trades  and  much  besides. 
That  he  will  succeed  if  he  lives  I  am  as 
certain  as  I  am  that  lus  success  will  be 
deserved.  The  other  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Lai  Behari  Day  (both  are  entitled  to  be 
called  "reverend,"  though),  who  has 
lately  written  a  prize  novel/  descriptive 
of  native  life.  It  is  strange  to  find  a 
prize  offered  by  a  Bengalee  landlord — 
rigidly  orthodox,  that  is,  rigidly  "  hea- 
then"— won  by  a  native  Christian;  butno 
better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  breadth 
of  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of 
the  pnze.  Baboo  Joykissen  Mookerjee 
is  a  rare  man  when  compared  with  the 
enlightened  men,  not  of  India  alone, 
but  of  all  nations.  Quite  blind,  and  to 
that  extent  helpless,  he  is  an  excellent 
and  forcible  speaker,  a  shrewd  adminis- 
trator of  a  large  and  growing  estate,  and 
a  kind  and  benevolent  helper  of  all  who 
need  help  and  can  show  at  once  a  good 
cause  and  a  pure  aim.  If  such  a  man 
lived  for  no  other  purpose,  he  would  be 
invaluable  as  showing  how  a  Hindoo, 
glorying  in  his  faith,  can  at  the  same 
time  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
Mahomedans,  to  Christians,  to  Brah- 
mists,  to  men  of  all  creeds  and  names. 
I  would  venture  to  claim  the  reader's 
interest  in  Govinda  Samanta,  if  on  these 
grounds  alone ;  but  the  story  has  no  need 
to  be  taken  on  trust  It  is  a  graphic, 
clever,  and,  I  believe,  faithful  picture  of 
Bengalee  home  life — the  life,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  which  we  so  often  hear 
that  the  shell  never  ia  broken  for  Euro- 
pean eyes.  Mr.  Day  introduces  us,  in 
simple,  telling  language,  to  many  a 
strange  scene — to  the  village,  the  naming 
of  the  child,  the  forecasting  of  his  horo- 
scope, the  home,  the  school,  the  mar- 
riage, the  ceremonies;  to  friendships, 
superstitions,  festivals,  and  all  manner 

*  Oovinda  SawarUa  ;  or,  The  History  of  a 
Bengal  JRayat.  By  the  Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day. 
London,  Macmillan  and  Co. 


of  unknown  things,  and  with  the  net 
result  of  a  picture  singularly  complete. 
The  book  might  be  taken  up  as  a 
curiosity  (for  is  it  not  curious  to  find  a 
native  Christian  coming  to  us  in  this 
way,  at  the  invitation  of  a  Hindoo 
Zemindar  ?),  but  it  would  be  read  as  a 
story,  and  the  amount  of  light  thrown 
on  native  life  is  most  striking.  These 
are  but  two  from  among  many  instances 
of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life 
of  India. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Anglo- 
Indians  will  say,  as  is  usually  said  in 
such  cases,  that  all  this  is  very  general 
and  uninstructive  writing.  Well,  I  in- 
tended it  to  be  general,  because  I  know 
that  people  are  much  more  likely  to 
grasp  a  general  fact,  illustrated  by  per- 
sonsd  observation,  reduced  even  to  bare 
outline,  than  to  wade  through  the  weaiy 
technicalities  which  so  often  adorn  and 
repel  from  papers  or  books  on  India. 
What  I  have  aimed  at  has  been  to 
convey  on  paper  what  passed  through 
my  own  mind,  and  what  remains  in  it 
still,  in  a  digested  form.  Slight  errors 
I  may  have  made,  but  fundamentally  I 
have  stated  facts ;  and  where  opinions 
are  concerned,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
leaving  them  to  men  who,  without  any 
object  to  serve,  are  disposed  to  do  what 
they  can  to  benefit  India,  and  to  per- 
petuate in  India,  by  strict  justice,  the 
rule  of  the  Queen.  An  able  writw, 
well  known  to  English  literature,  Mr. 
AUardyce,  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Times, 
in  commenting,  not  by  any  means  in 
terms  of  unquaUfied  approval,  on  my 
first  paper,  said  : — 

"  Our  policy,  then,  for  the  safety  of  our 
power,  as  well  as  in  kindness  to  Inma,  is  to 
keep  ourselves  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable 
us  to  immediately  repress  any  popular  fer- 
ment, and  to  crusli  disaffection  before  it  suc- 
ceeds in  coming  to  a  head.  But  it  would  be 
still  better  to  fiankly  inquire  into  all  the  real 
sources  of  discontentment,  and  to  remove  them 
if  we  can,  and  if  we  cannot,  to  frankly  tell  the 
natives  that  they  will  have  to  put  up  with 
their  grievances.  Much  better  this  than  to 
seek  to  create  a  feeling  of  fsilse  security,  where 
no  security  exists,  and  to  deny  evils  instead  of 
redressing  them." 

The  article  altogether  is  an  acute  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  paper,  and 
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embodies  also  the  independent  view  of 
a  man  of  keen  insight  and  cool  resolu- 
tion. The  above  words  will  shotw  the 
spirit  with  which  the  writer  would  act 
in  an  emergency,  and  the  spirit  also  in 
which  he  would  build  up  security  by 
redressing  wrongs.  But  my  object  has 
beenf  more  particularly  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  latter.  When  Mr.  Fox  was 
asked,  in  view  of  a  Coercion  Bill,  or 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  what 
he  would  do  to  check  the  dangers 
pointed  out  by  the  Minister,  his  reply — 
almost  a  compendium  of  statesmanship, 
as  point  by  point  the  Liberal  policy  was 
eloquently  developed — resolved  itself 
in  effect  into  this — "  I  would  remove 
the  causes  of  complaint"  We  have  no 
better  guide  in  India.  We  have  nothing 
in  all  English  history  more  trenchant 
and  true  than  the  fall  text  of  those 
grand  words. 

It  only  remains  now  to  conclude,  and 
I  shall  do  so  by  repeating  what  I  said 
at  the  ofiEset,  that  India  (and  I  think 
after  the  foregoing  extracts  it  will 
hardly  be  said  that  Ihere  is  no  intelligent 
opinion  in  India)  is  not  satisfied  either 
as  to  the  rectitude  of  our  aims  or  the 
value  of  our  rule.  When  we  boast  of 
the  latter,  the  native  press  has  a  ready 
reply :  "  Why,  then,  do  people  emi- 
grate from  British  to  native  territory ; 
while,  unless  in  famine  or  pestilence, 
they  do  not  emigrate  from  native  terri- 
tory to  British  ?  *'  It  were  easy  to  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  it 
cannot  well  be  gainsaid.  In  pestilence 
or  famine  the  people  come  in  for  pre- 
servation, and  the  British  Government 
rarely  withholds  its  generous  hand; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
prefer  native  rule,  with  all  its  defects, 
to  British  rule,  with  all  its  iron  per- 
fections. It  would  be  almost  treason 
to  say  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties 
of  ij3glo-Indian  statesmanship  is  the 
gradual  and  certain  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, whereas  the  subject  is  generally 
treated  in  England  as  resolving  itself 
almost  entirely  into  inelasticity  of 
revenue.  Either  the  country  is  or  is 
not  paying  as  much  as  under  present 
eonditions  it  is  ever  likely  to  pay,  save 


at  the  bayonet's  point.     If  it  is,  then 
reduction  of  expenditure  becomes  the 
first  question  in  politics ;  but  that  is  a 
question  too  often  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground.    Civil  officers  are  commended 
for  great  energy,  for  new  bridges,  new 
roads,  plans  for  irrigation,  new  schemes 
of  a  hundred  kinds — ^and,  above  all,  for 
excellent  and  exhaustive  minutes  and 
reports ;  but  very  rarely  do  we  hear  of 
commendation  for  reduction  of  expen- 
diture.    Would  it  not  be  worth  while 
making  that  one  of  the  greatest  qualifi- 
cations for  honour  ?    Lord  Mayo's  divi- 
sion of  income  and  expenditure  into 
provincial  assignments — a  scheme  which 
was  criticised  at  the  time^  and  which  has 
been  criticised  ever  since,  without  any 
one  ever  venturing  to  hit  upon  the  part 
of  it  that  was  deemed  unsound — gave 
to  subordinate  rulers  the  power  to  do 
what  was  heretofore  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  alone.    Lord  Korthbrook's 
control  of  the  finances  is  believed  to 
have  been  rigorous.     It  would  be  the 
nearest  way  to  a  great  Indian  reputa- 
tion if  any  civil  servant  in  high  place 
could,  with  the  help  of  some  native 
admimstrator,  cut  down    expenditure, 
and  increase  revenue  in  a  way  that 
would  press  lightly  on  industry,     ^o 
one  doubts  that  India,  with  fair  play, 
would   produce    other    men  like    Sir 
Dinkur    Eao   and  Sir  Madhava  Eao, 
both  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
exigencies  of  native  states ;  not  in  any 
way  by  the  difficulties  of  British  ad- 
ministrators.    The  absolute  penury  of 
the   Princes   of    Travancore    was  Sir 
Madhava's    opportunity.     The    mortal 
danger  of  Scindia  was  the  opportunity 
of  Sir  Dinkur  Eao.     The  finsmcial  ad- 
ministration of  both  was  marvellous, 
transforming     barren    treasuries    into 
treasuries  of  abundant  wealth,  and  at 
the  same  time  removing  burthens  under 
which    the   people  had  groaned,  and 
making  hostile  populations  loyaL    This 
is  no  exaggeration.     It  is  a  bare  fact 
which  might  be  amplified  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  with  figures  which  never  now 
are  questioned.     Why  do  we  not  em- 
ploy such  men,  and  raise  them  to  high 
honour  1     Let  us  face  the  fact,  as  we 
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shall  have  to  face  it  some  day,  in  spite 
of  all  interests.  It  is  because  we  ore 
sending  out  men  who  put  in  a  claim  to 
all  the  high  offices  in  India  as  their 
covenanted  right.  They  have  a  right 
to  much.  No  men,  no  dass  of 
men,  have  the  right  to  say  that  the 
Queen  shall  be  precluded  from  the 
service  of  any  one  of  her  subjects  who 
can  serve  her  best.  When  Parliament 
considers  this  subject  fairly,  we  shall 
have  advanced  far  beyond  opium-duty 
and  salt-duty  discussions,  on  the  way 
to  a  sound  scheme  of  finance  for  India. 
It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that 
only  a  few  of  our  able  administrators 
and  officers  in  India  have  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  India,  and 
that  the  great  mass  have  no  more  Imow- 
ledge  of  that  history  than  they  have  of 
the  history  of  the  moon.  I  am  using 
here,  as  my  own,  the  words  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  made  Indian  history  a 
study,  and  who,  perhaps,  knows  as 
much  about  the  real  state  of  the  country 
as  any  man  liviog.  Yet  these  officers, 
military  and  civil,  are  the  men  from 
whom  not  merely  the  legislation,  but 
the  opinion — or  the  ^  thinking,"  as  this 
gentleman  puts  it — ^that  must  precede 
legislation,  comes.  In  England,  Parlia- 
ment has  the  advantage  of  a  great 
public  opinion  outside  the  legislative 
Houses.  In  India,  the  men  who  make 
the  laws  embody  the  opinion  that  pre- 
cedes l^islation ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber how  hard  it  is  for  them  to  enter 
into  any  native  feeling,  we  shall  see  one 
of  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  British  rule 
in  India.  K  Sir  George  Campbell's 
well-meant  scheme  for  vernacular  educa- 
tion fail,  one  of  the  main  causes  will  be 


that  we  have  no  machinery  whereby  to 
secure  an  efficient  inspection  and  con- 
troL    Yet  we  continue  to  do  what  no 
conquerors  of  India  ever  did  before; 
we  refuse  to  employ  the  really  able  men 
of  India ;  or,  if  we  employ  them,  we  do 
BO  in  some  capacity  which  is  in  &ct  an 
insult  to  them.     FinaUy,  I  venture  to 
ask  once  more,  Why  are  not  men  like 
Sir  Dinkur  Eao  and  Sir  Madhava  Eao 
invited  to  England  by  the  Court,  and 
entertained    as    befits    their     staPiion? 
One  shrewd  man  visited  England,  sawthe 
might  of  the  nation,  and  not  only  stood 
by  us  in  the  Mutiny,  but  by  his  in- 
fluence and  example  bound  to  us  many 
wavering  chiefs.     When  Nepaul    was 
invited  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
rebels,  tMs  astute  man,  its  real  sove- 
reign, is  credited  with  saying,  in  his 
laconic    Eastern    fashion,    some    such 
words  as  "  No,  I  have  stood  on  London 
Bridge."     Azimoolah  Khan,  it  will  be 
remembered,  fresh  from    tiie   Crimea, 
but    with    a    foregone    purpose,    had 
spread  it  far  and  wide  that  all   our 
men   were    exhausted,    and    that    the 
whites    in  India  eaten    up  no    more 
could  be  sent  to  replace  them.    Jung 
Bahadoor  had  stood  on  London  Bridge, 
and  knew  better.     Cannot  we  induce  a 
score  more  of  able  chiefs  to  stand  on 
London  Bridge?      It  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  cost     It  might 
lead  to  nndreamt-of  results  which  could 
not  fedl  to  be  healthy  and  beneficial. 
It  certainly  would  lead  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  native  chiefe  and  able  men 
being  bound  up  in  the  well-being  and 
security  of  the  Empire. 

Jakes  Eoutledos. 
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YiBOiL  and  Tennyson!  tlie  one  bom 
&a  70,  the  other  a.d.  1810 — ^what  can 
tiiflj  haye  in  common  who  aie  separated 
by  sach  an  interval  of  years,  and  whose 
sanoimdings  are  so  entirely  different  1 
The  one,  the  poet  of  the  heathen  auto- 
crat Augostos,  bom  in  an  age  when 
**  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God," 
when  if  there  was  any  real  belief  at  all 
in  men's  hearts  it  was  divided  between 
''lords'  many  and  gods  many" — the 
other,  the  laureate  of  Queen  Victoria, 
a  worshipper  of  the  one  true  God,  a 
ChristiaDy  and  an  upholder  of  Christian 
verities — how  can  a  parallel  be  drawn 
between  the  two  ?  Certainly  the  acci- 
dents of  their  age,  religion,  polity,  and 
outward  manners  seem  to  set  them  very 
wide  apart.  But  these  are  but  accidents. 
There  remains,  after  due  weight  is  given 
to  these  dividing  influences,  much  in 
the  two  men  themselves  that  admits  of 
comparison — much  in  the  works  with 
which  they  have  severally  enriched  the 
world. 

It  wiU  be  the  purport  of  this  paper 
to  draw  out  this  comparison :  to  bring 
together  and  set  before  our  readers  pas- 
sages from  Virgil  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
which  show  them  to  be  of  a  kindred 
spirit— alike  in  natural  gifts  and  in 
the  carefdl  cultivation  of  those  gifts: 
men  cast  much  in  the  same  mould,  who 
havethe  sametastes  and  the  same  studies, 
who  on  many  points  think  alike,  and 
feel  alike,  and  write  alike  :  true  brother 
poets,  linked  t(^ether  by  many  a 
sabtle  link  that  is  discoverable  by 
fltodents  of  their  poems.  And  first,  the 
two  poets  bsTe  this  in  common,  that  they 
an  dose  and  diligent  observers  of  physi- 
cal phenomena,  investigators  of  nature's 
laws,  watchers  of  the  skies  and  of  the 
sea,  and  of  all  that  grows  or  moves  upon 
the  earth.  Espedsdly  are  they  remark- 
able for  their  love  of  astronomy.    Take, 


for  example,  these  splendid  lines  from 
the  Georgics,  iL  475,  in  evidence  of 
Virgil's  thirst  after  the  great  science. 
^  Me  vero  primxun,'*  &a,  tiius  rendered 
byDryden: — 

'*  Te  sacred  Muses  !  with  whose  beauty  fired 
Mv  soul  is  lavished  and  mv  brain  inspired, 
¥/nose  pnest  1  am,  whose  holy  fillets  wear. 
Would  you  your  poet*s  first  petition  hear, 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wandering  stars  to 

know, 
The  depth  of  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 
Teach  me  the  various  Ubours  of  the  moon. 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun ; 
Whv  fiowing  tides  prevail  upon  the  main. 
And  in  what  dark  recess  they  shrink  again  ; 
What  shakes  the  solid  earth;  what  cause 

delays 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  winter 

days." 

Inkeeping  with  these  Hues — as  though 
the  poet's  prayer  had  been  granted  him 
— are  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  rise 
and  setting  of  the  signs,  and  to  their 
place  in  the  heavens  which  we  meet  with 
in  Virgil.  The  most  noticeable  of  these 
are  in  the  Greorgics,  especially  the  invo- 
cation to  Csssar  in  Georgic  L,  where  the 
poet  in  a  strain  of  exaggerated  flattery 
discusses  the  future  apotheosis  of  his 
patron,  and  invites  him  to  add  a  new 
constellation  to  the  Zodiac — 

"  Or  wilt  thou  bless  our  siunmers  with  thy  rays. 
And  seated  near  the  Balance  poise  the  davs ; 
Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a  space  is  free 
Betwixt  the  Scorpion  and  the  Maid,  for  thee  ? 
The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  nia  region  and  contracts  hi 


his 


daws." 


Further  on,  in  the  same  Greorgic,  the 
husbandman  is  exhorted  to  watch  no  less 
carefully  than  the  sailor  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  and  to  regulate  his  sowing 
according  as  this  or  that  is  in  the  as- 
cendant. Barley  he  is  to  cast  in  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  Balance,  flax  and  poppies 
as  well :  millet,  beans,  and  lucem  "  in 
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spring  time,  when  the  son  with  Taurus 
rides" — thus   poetically  represented, — 

"  WheD,  with  his  golden  horns  in  full  career, 
The  Bull  beats  down  the  barheiB  of  the  year, 
And  Argo  and  the  Dog  forsake  the  northern 
sphere." 

Wheat  must  not  he  sown  till  the  Pleiades 
and  the  Crown  are  set;  vetches  and 
lentiles  may  he  planted  from  the  setting 
of  Aictorns  till  mid-winter.  Turning  to 
Georgia  iii.  we  have  the  Scythians  de- 
scribed as  a  race  of  savages  who  live 
under  Charles's  Wain(Georgics,  iiL  382), 
and  the  shepherd  is  to  shelter  his  sheep 
in-  south  -  looking  places  against  the 
season  of  winter,  "when  chill  Aquarius 
sprinkles  with  showers  the  closing  year^' 
{Georgics,  iii.  304),  while  in  Geoigic  iv. 
231,  we  have  this  truly  poetical  pic- 
ture of  the  two  seasons  for  gathering 
the  store  of  honey :  the  one  in  May, 
the  other  in  the  end  of  October  corre- 
sponding with  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades  : — 

'^  Two  honey  harvests  fall  in  everv  year  : 
First,  when  the  pleasing  Pleiaaes  appear, 
And  springing  upwards  spurn  the  bnny  seas. 
Again,  when  their  affrighted  choir  surveys 
The  wat'ry  Scorpion  mend  his  pace  behind 
With  a  black  train  of  storms  and  winter 

wind. 
They  plunge  into  the  deep  and  safe  protec- 
tion find." 

Compare  with  these  the  following  verses 
descriptive  of  celestial  phenomena  out  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  works.  The  first  three 
extracts  are  from  the  **  Princess :" — 

*'  The  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  li^ht. 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  stany  tides, 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that,  wheehng,  cast 
The  planets." 

*^  Like  those  three  starsof  the  airy  Giant's  zone 
That  glitter,  burnished  by  the  frosty  dark ; 
And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue 
And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions  wash'd  with  morning  as  they 


came. 


"  Then  ere  the  silver  sickle  of  that  month 
Became  her  golden  shield  " — 

Two  other  aspects  of  our  satellite  are 
given  in  these  graceful  lines  from  "The 
Yoyage :" — 

«  Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field ; 
Or  firing  shone  the  silver  boss 
Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield." 


What  follows  is  from  ''The  Laat 
Tournament,"  descriptive  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis: — 

"  They  fired  the  tower. 
Which  half  that  autumn  night  like  the  live 

north 
Red-pulsing  up  through  Alioth  and  Alior 
Made  all  a&ve  it  as  the  waters  Moab  saw 
Come  round  by  the  east     And  out  beyond 

them  flushed 
The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy-plunging  sea." 

Our  next  extract  shall  he  from 
**  Maud,"  where  the  season  is  indicated 
by  the  position  of  the  signs  as  seen  on  a 
clear  night  above  the  downs  : — 

''  For  it  fell  on  a  time  of  vear 
When  the  face  of  night  is  fiiir  on  the  dewy 

downs, 
And  the   shining    daffodil  dies,    and    the 

Charioteer 
And  stany  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west." 

This  figure  of  the  grave  is  reproduced 
in  "  In  Memoriam,"  No.  IxxxviL,  where 
Venus  is  pictured  as  about  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Jupiter : — 

"  And  last,  returning  from  afar, 
Before  the  crimson-circled  sttf 
Had  f^en  into  her  fiekthefs  grave." 

In  the  same  group  of  poems,  and  evi- 
dently composed  very  late  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  poet  finds  in  the  changed  name 
and  changed  position  of  one  and  the 
self-same  star  an  analogy  to  his  own 
condition : — 

''  Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor.  double  name  \  ^  [ 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past. 
Thy  place  is  chimged :  thou  art  the  same." 

These  quotations  aro  evidences  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  love  of  astronomy.  They 
show  him  to  be,  as  Virgil  was,  a  student 
of  the  stars ;  and  that  like  Virgil  he  can 
clothe  with  a  vesture  of  true  poetry 
what  he  has  seen  and  noticed  of  their 
motions  and  changes  in  the  heavens. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  poets  will  be  found  in  their  con- 
stant reference  to  and  description  of  the 
sea.  Both  must  have  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  watching  it  in  all  its  moods. 
Both  must  have  lived,  we  think,  much 
of  their  life  within  hearing  of  its 
waves ;  and  both — -pace  a  late  writer  in 
the  Camhill — have  excelled  in  delinea- 
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tion  of  it.  Heie  is  a  passage  from 
Georgic  iiL  237,  brought  in  as  a  simile 
to  illustrate  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  bull 
prepared  for  iight  with  his  rival,  ''  Fluc- 
tus  ntiy"  &c.  The  rendering  of  it  by 
Diyden  is  yery  insufficient,  and  we  pre- 
fer to  give  the  accurate  prose  translation 
of  Conington  : — "  like  a  billow  which 
begins  to  whiten,  far  away  in  the  mid 
sea,  and  draws  up  from  the  main  its 
bellying  curre ;  like  it  too,  when  rolling 
to  the  shore,  it  roars  terrific  among  the 
rocks  and  bursts,  in  bulk  as  huge  as 
their  parent  cliff,  while  the  water  below 
boils  up  in  foaming  eddies,  and  dischar- 
ges £rom  its  depths  the  murky  sand." 

Again,  the  nsing  of  the  sea  under  the 
winds  which  i£olus  has  let  loose  is  inely 
described  in  .^Bineid  i.  83 : — 

"  The  winds  rush  forth, 
Then  settling  on  the  sea  the  suites  sweep, 


liquid  mountains,  and  disclbfie  the  deep ; 
Sooth,  eas^  and  west,  with  mixed  confusion 

losr, 
And  roD  the  foamiog  billows  to  the  shore." 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  have  in  the 
same  book  the  well-known  description 
of  a  land-locked  bay.    ''  Est  in  secessu," 

"  Withina  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay. 
An  ifliaDd  smules  it  from  the  rolling  sea, 
And  foims  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride : 
•  •  •  •  • 

No  halsen  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here 
Kor  bended  anchors :  for  no  storms  they 
ftar." 

As  one  further  example  of  Yirgil's  sea 
descripibns  let  us  take  a  passage  from 
iEneid  xi.  623,  where  the  cavtdry  en- 
gagement between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Etruscans,  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other  being  the  pursuers,  is  likened  to 
the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
waves.  **  Qualis  ubi  altemo,"  &c. 
Dryden  takes  eight  lines  to  Virgil's  five 
in  his  translation  of  it : — 

*'  So  swelling  surges  with  a  thundering  roar, 
Dciven  on  each  other's  ba(^  insult  the  shore, 
Bound  on  the  rocks,  encroach  upon  the  land, 
And  fitf  upon  the  beach  eject  the  sand. 
Then  backward  with  a  swing  they  take  their 

way, 
Bepuaed  from  upper  ground,  and  seek  their 

mother  sea. 
With  equal  hurry  quit  the  invaded  shore, 
And  swallow  back  the  sand  and  stones  they 

q^w'd  before." 


This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  refer- 
ences in  Virgil  to  the  sea.  Many  more 
passages  will  occur  to  the  reader  which 
show  that  he  had  watched  it,  and  could 
describe  it  well,  in  storm  and  calm  alike. 
But  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
see  if  he  has  not  equalled,  or  even 
surpassed  the  Eoman  poet,  in  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  his  delineation  of  this 
element. 

Here  is  the  sea  as  Mr.  Tennyson  saw 
it  when  a  boy  on  the  flat,  stormy  coast 
of  Lincolnshire : 

**  Locksley  Ha]l  that  in  the  distance  overlooks 
the  sandy  flats. 
And  the  hollow  ocean -ridge  roaring  into 
cataracts." 

Here  again  is  the  same  sea,  introduced 
by  way  of  simile  in  "The  Last 
Tournament :" — 

"  As  the  crest  of  some  slow  arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table  shore 
Drops  flat ;  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  them- 
selves, 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  doud. 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing." 

Li  "Maud"  we  find  quite  another 
beach  and  sea, — 

"  The  silent  sapphire«pangled  marriage  ring 
of  the  iand,^ 

And— 

*^  Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung 
shipwrecking  roar, 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  maddened  beach 
dragged  down  by  the  waves." 

Visitors  at  Fresh waterand  the  Needles 
will  verify  the  truth  of  this,  as  also  of 
what  follows  from  "  Sea  Dreams,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  by  the  author 
upon  a  coast  all  sand  and  cliff  and  deep 
in-running  cave : — 

"  But  while  the  two  were  sleeping  a  Aill  tide 

Boae  with  ground-swell,  which  on  the  fore- 
most rocks 

Touching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea 
smoke. 

And  scaled  in  sheets  of  wastefol  foam,  and 
feU 

In  vast  sea-cataracts." 

Surely  as  a  sea-picture  this  is  perfect, 
and  must  be  the  envy  of  workers  in  the 
sister-art.  Here  are  two  other  vigorous 
Unes,  and  the  last  that  we  shall  quote  on 
this  head.  Tbds  from  "  Boadicseay"  where 
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the    gathered    Britons    round     their 
queen: — 

'^  Boared,  as  when  the  roDin^  breakeiB  boom 
and  blanch  on  the  piecipioes." 

And  this  from  '^  Enoch  Arden :" — 

''The  leafue-Iong  roller  thundering  on  the 
reel'' 

The  above  examples,  we  submit,  show 
a  similarity  between  Tirgil  and  Tenny- 
son in  their  treatment  of  the  sea»  in  their 
careful  drawing  of  its  wmyes,  and  nice 
and  true  observation  of  its  various  moods. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  we  find 
in  the  batUe  pieces  of  the  two  poets, 
and  in  the  love  they  both  have  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  That 
Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  this,  and 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  profited  by  his 
imitation  may  be  admitted.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  only  imitation  in 
their  manner  of  dealing  with  martial 
subjects.  They  write  of  them  eon  amore, 
as  men  who  had  ''drank  delight  of 
battle,**  for  whom  war  had  a  fascination, 
who  by  the  force  of  poetic  genius  realize 
to  themselves  and  convey  to  their  readers 
all  the  incidents  of  a  combat,  the  blare  of 
bugle,  the  flash  of  armour, "  the  thunder 
of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 

Out  of  a  superabundance  of  instances 
let  us  take  but  the  two  following  firom 
YirglL  The  first,  the  vigorpus  descrip- 
tion of  the  encounter  between  Mezentius 
and  iElneeas,  with  which  the  .^Sneid  x 
concludes.  Dryden  is  here  very  difiose, 
and  we  prefer  the  rendering  of  Mr. 
Conington : — 

*'  He  ceased^  and  at  the  word  he  wings 

A  javelin  at  the  foe ; 
Then  eliding  round  in  rapid  rings 
Another  and  another  flings. 

The  good  shield  bides  ^ich  blow. 
Tbrice,  fiercely  hurling  spears  on  spean 

From  ri^ht  to  left  he  wheeled ; 
Thrice,  fjftcmg  round  as  he  careerSy 
The  steely  grove  the  Troian  bean 

Thick  planted  in  his  snield. 

"  At  length  impatient  of  delay, 
Wearied  with  plucking  spears  away. 
Indignant  at  the  unequal  fray 

His  wary  fence  he  leaves, 
And  issuing  with  resistless  force, 
The  temples  of  the  ^lant  horse 

With  darted  javehn  deaves. 


The  good  steed  rears,  and  widely  sprawls. 

Distracted  with  the  wound ; 
Then  heavily  on  the  rider  falls, 

And  pins  him  to  the  ground.** 

And  this  from  .^Bneid  ix.  748,  where 
Pandarus  is  slain  by  Tumus.  The  veisicm 
is  Diyden's  :— 

<<  Then  rising  on  his  utmost  stretdi  he  stood 
And  aim'd  from  high :  the  fall  descending 

blow 
Cleaves  the  broad  front  and  beardless  cheeks 

in  two. 
Down  sinks  the  giant  with  a  thmid'Eing 

sound. 
His  ponderous  limbs  oppress  the  trembling 

ground, 
SfMj^f  fiice,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel 

divides, 
And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides." 

Now  compare  with  these  the  following 
passages  from  Mr.  Tennyson,  which  Aaw 
him,  we  think,  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  Yiigil  as  a  describer  of  ftats  of 
arxns.  We  quote  from  the  "Princess:* — 

"  The  lists  were  ready  —  empanoplied  and 

plumed. 
We  entered  in,  and  waited ;  fifty  there 
To  fifty,  till  the  terrible  trumpet  bhued 
At  the  barrier— Yet  a  moment,  and  oncemore 
Thetrumpet— and  again— at  which  thestorm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  hm  on  the  ridge  of  spearsy 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  tney  closed 
In  the  middle,  with  the  crash  of  shivering 

points 
And  thunder.     On  his  haunches  rose  the 

steed, 
And  into  fiery  sphnten  leapt  the  lance. 
And  out  of  strid&en  helmets  spraoff  the  fire. 
Part  sat  hke  rocks:  part  reeled  but  kept 

their  seats : 
Part  roll'd  on  the  esith,  and  rose  agam  and 

drew: 
Part  stumbled  mixt  with  flonsdeiing  hones 

— ^Down 
From  Arac's  arm  as  from  a  giant's  flail 
The  large  blows  rained. 

And  Cyril  seeing  it,  push'd  against  the 

Prince, 
With  Pfffche's  colours  xonnd  his  hehnet^ 

tough. 
Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms  ; 
But  tougher,  suppler,  stronger  he  that  smote 
And  threw  him  :  last  I  spurred :  I  felt  my 

veins 
Str^h  with  fierce  heat :  a  moment  hand  to 

hand. 
And  sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  hone  we 

hung, 
Till  I  struck  out  and  shouted ;  the  blade 

glanced; 
I  did  but  shear  a  fbather,  and  life  and  love 
Flow'd  from  me :  darkness  closed  mei  and 

IfelL" 
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Many  passages  equally  Yigoiona,  de- 
acriptiye  of  oombaty  might  be  found  in 
liie  ''  Idylls  of  the  King."  We  shaU 
be  content  to  adduce  but  two — this  from 
*< Elaine'' — ^which  will  serve  also  to 
exhibit  Mr.  Tennyson's  maryellouB 
power  as  a  sea  painter: — 

**  They  couch'd  their  speara  and  prick'd  their 

steeds  and  thus, 
Their  plumes  driven  backward  by  the  wind 

they  made 
In  moviug,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  sea, 
Cbeen-giimmering  towaid  the  summit^  bears, 

with  all 
>   It8st(xmy  creBts  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 
I>Oiwn  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  hehns  it,  so  they  overbore 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  chaii^er,  and  a  spesr 
P^ck'd  sharply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the  head 
Fieroed  timr  his  side,  and  there  snapt,  and 

remained." 

And  but  these  two  lines  from  '^  Goreth 
and  Lynette,"  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson, 
has  exactly  reproduced,  perhaps  uncon- 
acioualy,  the  £ite  of  Fandarus  : — 

*^  And  with  one  stroke  Sir  Qareth  split  the 
skuQ. 
Half  Ml  tori^t,  and  half  to  Ieft>  and  lay." 

Turning  from  ''  wars  and  fightings,'' 
sallies  and  retires,  and  all  the  dire  inci- 
dents of  battle,  in  the  description  of 
which  both  poets  have  excelled,  and 
looldng  to  quite  an  opposite  quarter  for  a 
farther  point  of  comparison  and  resem- 
/  blance,  we[find  in  it  the  tenderness  which 
^  marks  alike  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Mr. 
Tennyson.  The  episode  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  (Greorgic  iv.  453) ;  the 
fate  of  Priam  (.Sheid  ii.  506) ;  the 
description  of  Dido  love -wounded 
r^neld  iv.  69) ;  the  lament  for  young 
Maicellus  (.Sneid  vL  860).  The  story 
of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  with  that  most 
touching  outburst  of  the  mother's 
anguish,  when  she  hears  the  untimely 
end  of  her  son  (iElneid  ix.  481) : — 

^ Hone  4go  te,  Euiyale,  aspido?  tune  ilia 


like  one  that  begs  for  pity,  filling  the 
house  with  its  cries  (iEneid  viL  502), 
these  are  passages  which  at  once  occur 
to  exemplify  tlus  feeling  in  YirgiL  The 
tenderness  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  con- 
spicuous in  all  parts  of  his  poems,  and 
it  will  be  enough  to  mention  ''  The  May 
Queen,"  «  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  «  The 
Grandmother,"  ''  Elaine,"  and  "  Guine-' 
vere,"  the  dedicatory  verses  prefixed  to 
the  « Idylls,"  "These  to  His  Memory," 
and  "In  Memoriam,"  throughout,  as 
eminently  illustrative  of  this  quality. 

And  as  in  tenderness,  so  are  these 
poets  alike,  and  may  be  compared  for  a 
certain  melancholy,  leading  them  to  take 
a  depressing  view  of  human  life,  of  its 
shortness  and  its  vanity,  and  all  the  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Thus  Virgil  in 
Georgic  iiL  66 : — 

"  Optima  qaaB(iue  dies  miseris  mortalihus  aevi 
Prima    fugit,    subemit  morbi    tristisque 

senectus, 
Et  labor  etdoraB  rapit  inclementia  mortis.'* 

"  In  youth  alone  unhappy  mortaLs  live; 
But  oh !  the  mighty  bliss  is  ftigitive. 
Discoloured  sickness,  anxious  labours  come, 
And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom." 

And  again,  in  the  apostrophe  of  Mezen- 
tius  to  his  war  horse  (.^Ineid  x.  861) : — 

"  Rhoebe  din,  res  n  qua  diu  mortalibns  uUa  est. 
Viximus." 

"  0  Bhoebus !  we  have  lived  too  long  for  me. 
If  life  and  long  were  terms  that  ooSd  agree." 

Compare  with  these  sentiments  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Maud  : " 

"We  are  puppets— Man  in  his  inide,  and 
beauty  fur  in  her  flower. 
However  we  brave  it  out  we  men  are  a  tittle 
breed." 

And  this  from  his  '^  Lucretius : " — 

"  Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life, 
Or  of  so  tittle  in  our  titUe  life. 
Poor  little  life !  that  toddles  half  an  hour. 
Crowned  with  a  flower  or  two— and  there 
an  end." 


Sera  mea  reqpies  potuisti  linquere  solsm, 

Giuddis  ?  "— ^  And  again  from  the  same  poem : — 


Hie  death  of  Pallas,  Silvia's  wounded 
Bti^  seeking  refuge  in  its  stall,  and 

*  Is  it  thus  I  behold  you,  mv  Euryalus ! 
eoidd  you,  the  last  solace  of  my  old  age,  coold 
yea  teve  me  thus  desolate,  0  cruel  one  1 


''  Rather  plunge  at  once, 
B^ng  troubled,  whoUy  out  of  sights  and  sink 
Past  earthquake— ay,  and  gout,  and  stone, 

that  break 
Bodv  toward  death,  and   palsy,   death-in- 
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The  resemblance  here  is  more  than 
accidental ;  it  arises  from  essential 
congroitj  of  sentiment  in  the  two 
minds. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  of  com- 
parison we  would  draw,  and  that  is 
between  the  philosophy  of  these  two 
poets.  Allowing  for  the  difference 
which  the  age,  education,  and  outward 
surroundings  must  be  supposed  to  make ' 
in  the  matter,  both  Virgil  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  have  very  similar  sentiments 
about  the  summwnt  banum  of  their  kind. 
They  both  are  quietists — ^wooers  of  the 
passionless  bride,  divine  tranquillity: 
placing  happiness  in  a  rural  life,  undis- 
turbed by  ambition,  unfretted  by  care  of 
human  praise  or  human  blame ;  masters 
of  themselves,  and  not  .sworn  to  the 
words  of  any  particular  teacher.  Here 
is  Yiigil's  ideal  ,from  the  Qeorgics,  iL 
490:— 

"  Happy  the  man  who  studying  nature's  laws, 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret 

cause. 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state, 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resigned  to  fate. 
And  happy  too  is  he  who  decks  the  bowers 
Of  Silvans,  and  adores  the  mnd  powers ; 
Whose  mind  unmoved  the  bribes  of  courts 

can  see, 
Their  glittering  baits,  and  purple  slavery. 
Nor  hopes  the  people's  praise^  nor  fears  their 

frown," 

And  here  is  the  counterpart  from  Mr. 
Tennyson  in  "  Maud  : " — 

*'  For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could 
learn  it,  were  more 
Tlian  to  walk  tXL  day  like  the  Sultan  of  old  in 
a  giuden  of  spice." 

And  from  the  same  poem  : — 

«  Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet 
woodland  ways, 
Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay,  let  a  passionless 
•  peace  be  my  lot 

like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  Epicurean." 

And  in  "  A  Dedication/'  in  very  solemn 
tones  he  begs  the  *'  dear,  near "  object 
of  the  poem : — 

'<  PrajT  that  he 
May  trust  himself :  and  spite  of  praise  or  scorn, 
As  one  who  feels  tne  immeasurable  world. 
Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise.'' 

But  it  is  time  to  gather  up  our  threads 
and  draw  to  an  end.    We  have  sought 


to  show  that  Yirgil  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
have  much  in  common ;  that  they  are 
alike  in  their  study  of  physical 
phenomena ;  in  their  love  of  astro- 
nomy ;  in  their  painting  of  the  sea ;  in 
their  description  of  combats ;  in  their  love 
of  martial  spectacles;  in  their  tender- 
ness and  melancholy ;  in  the  view  they 
take  of  human  life  ;  in  their  philosophy  ; 
in  placing  man's  best  happiness  in  tran- 
quillity. 

The  comparison  might  be  pushed 
much  further ;  and  in  more  competent 
hands  made  more  complete.  JN'othing  has 
here  been  said  of  skill  in  composition ;  of 
artistic  beauty  of  phrase ;  of  finished  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship;  of  refinement 
of  polish ;  nothing  of  marvellous  melody 
of  rhythm  ;  of  the  use  of  onomatopoea ; 
of  the  supreme  fitness  of  epithets ;  of 
the  splendour  of  words  and  elevation 
of  style ;  nothing  of  the  numerous 
feliciier  dicta  and  dramatic  touches — 
points  in  which  each  of  these  great 
poets  has  shown  himself  a  master :  each 
has  been  without  a  rival  in  his  own 
generation.  But  apart  from  these  in- 
viting topics  of  comparison,  enough,  we 
think,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
thesis  with  which  we  started — to  carry 
us  out  in  maintaining  that  there  is  a 
resemblance,  and  that  neither  slight  nor 
superficial,  between  the  two;  a  resem- 
blance closer  than  that  between  Macedon 
and  Monmouth,  founded  on  common 
points  of  disposition  and  genius,  and 
traceable  all  throughout  their  several 
writings. 

Both,  we  may  add,  are  learned  poets, 
on  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
time ;  and  yet  both  are  out- door  poetSy 
fond  of  gardens  and  of  flowers,  with  a 
keen  eye  for  all  that  walks  or  creeps,  or 
perches,  or  flies.  Both  are  kind  to  the 
dumb  creation,  and  careful  watchers  of 
their  habits.  Both  are  alike  in  tempera- 
ment, shy  and  reserved,  shunning 
crowds  and  popular  notice.  Both  have 
caught  the  ear  of  kings,  and  earned 
their  lasting  gratitude  and  favour.  Even, 
in  outward  appearance,  if  we  may  trust 
tradition,  the  two  are  alike :  tall,  dark- 
complexioned,  wide-shouldered,  bearing 
in  their  very  form  the  mark  of  strong 
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men.  Both  would  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed easy  circmnatances,  and  to  have 
been  kept  £rom  those  petty  cares  which 
drive  away  the  Muse— 

^  Nam  si  V  iigilio  puer  et  tolerabile  deesset 
Hospitiam.  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri : 
Snroa  nihil  gemeret  grave  buocina."  ^ 

Juvenal,  vii.  69. 

And  though  while  Mr.  Tennyson  is  still 
happily  with  us  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  press  too  close  the  comparison  as  to 
manneis,  fortune,  reputation,  and  the 
like,  futoxe  commentators  may  perhaps 
think  that  they  see  in  the  following 
lines  from  Mr.  Conington's  "life  of 
Viigil "  a  description  applicable  mutatis 
nomtmbtis  to  eiUier  poet: — "  In  his  for- 
tunes and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a  happy 
man.  Magnificent  patronage  gave  him 
ample  means  of  enjoyment  and  leisure ; 
and  he  had  the  friendship  of  all  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  day.  He 
was  an  amiable,  good-tempered  man,  free 
from  the  mean  passions  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  His  fame  was  established  in 
his  life-time,  and  cherished  after  his 
death,  as  an  inheritance  in  which'  every 
Eoman  had  a  share.     And  his  works  be- 

^  For  if  Yiigil  had  to  go  without  a  servant 
and  a  decent  lodging,  all  the  snakes  would  ML 
fnm  his  hair,  and  the  dulled  trumpet  would 
lose  its  maitial  ring. 


came  schoolbooks  even  before  the  death 
of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for 
centuries  after.  The  learned  poems  of 
Virgil  soon  gave  employment  to  com- 
mentators and  critics.  Aulus  Gellius 
has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil ;  and 
Macrobius  has  filled  four  books  with  his 
critical  remarks  on  Virgil's  poems." 

How  much  of  this  is  already  true  of 
our  own  poet !  and  how  prophetic  is 
the  rest  of  what  awaits  him  in  years  to 
come  1  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Tennyson's  works  will  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  classical  education 
hereafter,  and  will  be  seen,  like  the 
Virgil  of  our  youth,  in  schoolboy  hands, 
well-thimibed  and  roughly-bound,  as  is 
the  fate  of  such  literature.  Already 
have  his  chief  poems  exercised  the 
skiU  of  our-  best  Greek  and  Latin 
translators;  already  are  there  growing 
up,  or  looming  close  at  hand,  volumes 
of  notes  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
context ;  and  the  mind  shudders  at  the 
strokes  which  the  Orbilius  of  the  future 
will  inflict  on  the  pupil  who  shall  come 
up  without  having  learned  his  lines  of 
Tennyson,  or  who  shall  be  unable,  when 
put  on,  to  construe  cantos  xlv.  or  ex. 
(Ist  ed.)  of  "  In  Memoriam." 

A  LiNGOLNSHIRB  BeCTOR. 
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Theri}  ahrayB  has  1)eeDr— AsBe  always 
will  be — the  greatest  interoat  in  deter- 
mining accurately  wliat  an  Shakespeare's 
writings,  and  what  are  not.      Under 
cover  of  tiiat  mighty  name  much  rab- 
bish  has  for  generations  been  palmed 
off  on  uncritical  readers  as  yaluable; 
and  some  intrinsically  beautiful  writing 
has  been  assigned  to  him,  to  the  xajury 
of  the  reputation  of  its  real  author. 
The  latter  wrong  has  been  remedied  in 
two  exceedingly  ingenious  and  altogether 
able   papers,  by  Messrs.  Hickson  and 
Spedding,   and  Fletdier's  claim  to  his 
share  of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  and 
Henry  VIIL  has  been  completely  vin- 
dicated and  accurately  assigned.    The 
former  wrong  has  also  been  in  part  set 
right  by  the  present  writer,  and  the 
portions  due  to  Shakespeare's  creation 
in  The    Taming  of  ike  ShreWy  Titnon 
of   Athensj    and    Pericles,    ascertained 
with  exactness.     Fortunately,  in  these 
instances  the  metal  can  be  separated 
from  the  dross,  and  its  beauty  enjoyed 
without  diminution  from  alloy.     Of  the 
problems  of  a  similar  nature  that  remain 
unsolved,  there  is  none  equal  in  interest 
and  importance  to  that  on  which  the 
present  paper  is  written;  and  as  the 
evidence  is  of  a  nature  which  can  in 
great  part  be  expounded  popularly,  I 
have  abstracted  ftom  my  larger  work  on 
the  subject  as  much  as  is  necessary,  I 
hope,  to  produce  conviction.     Up  to  the 
present  time  three  distinct  theories  have 
been  propounded.     Firstly,  Malone's,  to 
the  effect  that  the  imperfect  copies  of 
the  second  and  third  of  the  three  plays, 
which  we  call  collectively  Henry  VI., 
published  under  the    names    of    The 
Contention  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and    The   True  Tragedy  of 
the  Dvke   of  York,    were    written  by 
Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  that 
Shakespeare,  on  this  foundation,  built 
the  present  plays.    Secondly,  Knight's, 


that  Shakespeare  wrote  both  the  imper- 
iMt  and  the  completed  plays.  Thirdly, 
Mr.  Grant  White's,  that  Shakespeare, 
Greene,  Marlow,  and  perhaps  Peele, 
wrote  the  impeifect  plays  in  conjunc- 
tion, and  that  Shakespeare  in  the  perfect 
plays  reclaimed  and  added  to  his  own 
work,  rejecting  that  of  his  coadjutors. 
I  shall  not  here  attempt  any  refutation 
of  these  remarkable  and  imaginative 
theories,  as  I  hope  to  give  convincing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  own.  I 
shall  merely  premise  that  ^ere  is  no 
evidence  whatever  for  Shakespeare's 
having  any  share  in  either  the  early  or 
late  editions,  exo^t  the  solitary  fact 
that  the  editors  of  the  first  folio  included 
Hen.  VL  in  their  collection;  and  the 
value  of  their  evidence  is  shown  by 
iheir'  rejecting  Pericles  and  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,  which  unquestionably 
were  in  the  greater  part  written  by 
Shakespeare.  We  may,  therefore,  start 
with  perfectly  unprejudiced  minds  in  de- 
termining the  question  in  hand  as  to  the 
second  and  third  of  the  three  plays.  The 
first,  which  we  know  only  from  the  folio 
editions,  has  been  rejected  by  nearly 
every  editor  of  authority;  how  fii 
rightly  we  shall  see  presentiy. 

I  shall  begin,  then,  in  the  natural 
course,  by  examining  the  external  evi- 
dences; for  there  is  some  evidence 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  preceding  critics. 

External  Evidences. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the 
history  of  the  stage  at  the  date  at 
which  these  plays  were  produced.  Were 
they  connected  with  any  particular  com- 
panies of  players  1  and  can  we  trace 
them  fiom  their  original  actors  into  the 
hands  of  the  king's  company  in  1623, 
when  the  first  foUo  was  published  ?  X 
will  begin  with  the  second  and  third 
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plajB,  which  I  will  call,  from  the  name 
given  them  in  the  edition  of  1600, 
Tke  Whole  Contention^  when  spoken  of 
jointly,  keeping  the  names  of  The  Con- 
tmtion  and  The  True  Tragedy  for  their 
separate  indication.  For  the  plays  iu 
the  foUo  I  shall  use  the  nsnal  abbreyia- 
tions— 1  Een,  F/.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  3 
Hetu  VI. 

Nfjw  as  to  the  date  of  The  Whole  Con- 
ientUm  it  cannot  well  be  later  than  1592. 
The  Contention  mnst  be  as  early  as  that, 
as  it  is  indicated  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Greene's  GroaUworth  of    Wit, 
in  which  a  Une  from  it  is  quoted.     We 
shall  want  to  refer  to  this  passage  again, 
and  I  therefore  give  it  here.     After  ad- 
dressing Marlow  and  ''young  Juvenal" 
(either  Lodge  or  Nash),  and  advising 
their  lefomiation,  Greene  apostrophizes 
Peele  thus :  *'  And  thou  no  less  deserving 
than  the  other  two,   in   some  things 
nzer,  in  nothing  inferior ;  driven  as 
myadf  to  extreme  shifts ;  a  little  have 
I  to  say  to  thee-;  and  were  it  not  an 
idolatrous  oath,  I  would  swear  by  sweet 
St  George,  thou  art  unworthy  a  better 
pass,  aith  thou  dependest  on  so  mean  a 
stay.    Baae-minded  men,  all  three  of 
you,  if  by    my  miseries    ye    be    not 
warned ;  for  unto  none  of  you  like  me 
sought   these    burs   to  cleave;    those 
puppets^  I  mean,  that  speak  from  our 
mouths,  those  antics  gamisht  in  our 
colours.     Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to 
whom  they  have  all  been  beholding; 
is    it    not    like  that    you    to    whom 
they  all  have    been   beholding,   shall 
(were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am  now) 
be  both  at  once  of   them  forsaken  1 
Yes,  truat  them  not,  for  there  is  an 
upetert     crow,     beautified    with    our 
feathers,  that  with  his  *  tiger's^  heart 
yprapl  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is 
as  well  ftUe  to  bomboBt  out  a  blank 
vene  as  the  best  of  you ;  and 'being  an 
absolute  Johannes  fixctotum,   is  in  his 
own  conceit  the  only  Shake-sce/ne  in  a 
coantry.     O  that  I  might  entreat  your 
rare  wito   to    be    employed    in    more 
profitable  oonises;  and  let  these  apes 
imitate  your  past  excellence,  and  never 
suse  acqiudnt  them  with  your  admixed 
1  Cy.  3  Htn.  FT.,  Act  i,  Sc.  4. 


inventions."  This  was  written  in 
1592,  the  year  of  Greene's  death,  which 
gives  a  posterior  limit  of  date  for  The 
True  Tragedy. 

Now,  from  1592  onwards,  we  have 
some  evidence  as  to  the  connection  of 
Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlow  with  various 
companies  of  players ;  and  as  these  are 
the  only  writers,  except  Shakespeare,   • 
to  whom  we  can  assign  the  authorship 
of  Henry  VI.  (all  critics  admit  this),  I 
will  give  an  abstract  of  what  we  know. 
In  1592  Greene's  play  of  Friar  Bacon 
was  acted  ^  were  also  his   Orlando 
Furioso,   and    The    LooHng-Glass  for 
London  written    in  conjunction  with 
Lodge)  by  Lord    Strange's    company. 
In    1594    this    play  was   printed    as 
played  by  Her  Mcgesty's  players.   There 
is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  other 
companies,  unless  George  a  Greene  be 
his  production.      This  was  acted    by 
Lord  Sussex's  men  in  1593.     Peele's 
work.  The  Old  Wife's  Tale,  and  ^Sv' 
Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydee,  were  also 
performed   by    the   Queen's  company, 
and  published  at  the  respective  dates 
of  1595  and  1599.     They  may  possibly 
have  been,  like  Greene's,  acted  at  some 
time  by  Lord  Strange's  men.    That  is 
all  we  know  as  to  these  authors.     Mar- 
low's  Tamberlane,   Massacre  of  Paris, 
and  Jew  of  Malta,  were  all  acted  by 
Lord  Strange's   company  in   1592-3  ; 
Edward  IT.  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
in  1593;  and  Tamberlane,  The  Jew  of* 
Malta,  and  Faustus,  by  the  Admiral's, 
or  the   Lord    Chamberlain's,   or  both 
together,  in  1594.     Putting  these  re- 
sults side  by  side,  we  see  Marlow  was 
acted  in  three  successive  years  by  differ- 
ent companies :  Lord  Strange's  in  1592, 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  in  1593,  and  either 
the  Admiral's  or  Chamberlain's  in  1594. 
He  probably  kept  the  copyright  of  his 
works  in  his  own  possession.^    Greene 
did  so  in  his  earlier  career,  and  pro- 
bably sold  some  of  his  copyrights  to  the 

'  But  this  play  is  not  Peele's ;  Byce  is  mis- 
taken on  this  pomt. 

'  Thev  belonged  nltimately  some  to  the 
Admiral  s,  some  to  the  Chamberlain's  com- 
pany:  the  latter  were  acquired  probably  in 
1600. 
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Queen's  company  just  before  his  death. 
Peele,  perhaps,  imitated  his  two  rival 
authors,  though  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  our  present  subject  whether  he  did 
or  not 

I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Halli- 
well  has  proved  that  Lord  Strange's 
company  were  in  1594  incorporated 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's.  I  inferred 
the  same  result  from  very  different 
evidence  to  his — ^namely,  from  the  title 
pages  of  these  plays.  I  state  this,  not 
to  claim  any  credit  (that  is  due  entirely 
to  Mr.  HalHwell),  but  to  point  out  how 
these  separate  investigations  confirm 
each  other.  Li  the  same  way  my 
inference  from  internal  evidence  in 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (AfacmUlan's 
Magazine,  March,  1875),  to  the  effect 
that  Shakespeare  must  have  acted  in 
1594,  coincided  with  Mr.  EEalliwell's 
positive  evidence  to  that  effect,  which 
reached  me  a  month  after  my  article 
was  in  type,  finally  corrected  (10th 
November,  1874).    To  return. 

How  do  these  dates  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  The  Whole 
CotUentum  f  Thus.  The  True  Tragedy 
was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Pembroke's 
players  in  1595,  as  Marlow's  Edward  II, 
was  in  1593.  As  it  was  written  in  1592, 
Marlow  may  or  may  not  have  been  con- 
cerned, either  alone,  or  with  help,  in 
writing  it  for  Pembroke's  company. 
But  tiie  evidence,  such  as  it  is, 
points  to  Marlow  as  one  author.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Titua 
Andronicus  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex's  men  in  1593  when 
Greene  and  Marlow  wero  connected  with 
that  company,  and  in  1594  it  also  was 
acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  company 
in  conjunction  with  others.  Our  evi- 
dence from  this  source,  then,  simply 
goes  to  exclude  Shakespeare  from  any 
authorship  of  The  Whole  Contention,  as 
he  was  never  in  connection  with  any 
company  but  the  Chamberlain's  (after- 
wards the  King's,  1603),  and  perhaps 
Lord  Strange's  ;  and  even  in  the  title 
page  of  The  Whole  Contention  in  1600 
only  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  servants, 
and  not  the  Chamberlain's,  are  men- 
tioned.   The  earliest  evidence  of  the 


latter  company  having  the  play  is  in  the 
statement  (by  T.  Pavier)^  in  the  1619 
edition  that  it  was  written  by  William 
Shakespeare.  This  assertion  was  made 
three  years  after  Shakespeare's  death, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  its  value. 

With  regaid  to  1  Hen.  VL  the  evi- 
dence is  very  different.  It  was  acted 
by  Lord  Strange's  company  in  1592, 
but  must  have  passed  to  the  Chamber- 
lain's servants  beforo  1599,  the  almost 
certain  date  of  1  ffen.  V.  For  in  the 
epilogue  to  that  play,  we  find  : 

"  The  world's  best  garden  he  achieved, 

Aod  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 

Heniy  the  Sixth,  in  intant  bands  crowned 
king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  suc- 
ceed : 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France  and  made  Ids  Eng- 
land bleed, 

Which  o/t  our  stage  hath  shown,  and  for 
their  sake. 

In  your  fair  minds  let  this  aooeptanoe  take." 

This  play,  then,  unlike  The  Whole 
ContentioUy  probably  did  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex's 
company  or  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's, 
but  passed  along  with  Lord  Strange's 
company  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's. 
Anyhow,  they  had  it  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime,  and  that  is  all  we  care  about. 

This  evidence  is  not  much  yet,  but  it 
indicates  this  much,  that  Shakespeare 
had  probably  no  hand  in  the  original 

1  Mr.  HalUwell  has  pointed  out  that  the 
edition  of  1619  of  The  WhoU  Contenttati  is 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  1600 
editions  of  the  separate  plays  and  the  folio 
of  1623.  He  thinks  this  aue  to  a  partial  re- 
vision by  Shakespeare  between  these  parts.  I 
think  it  due  to  Pavier's  having  got  a  few  more 
shorthand  notes  from  the  theatre,  and  used 
them  to  correct  his  stolen  copy.  Exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  is  observable  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Hamlet  (and  in  a  less  degree  of 
Othello),  where  the  second  quarto  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  imperfect  sketch  and  the 
folio,  though  much  nearer  the  latter  than  in 
this  case.  Here,  again,  some  modem  editors 
I  think  Quite  ii^Tongly  prefer  the  quartos  to  the 
folios.  The  fact  cdso  that  in  the  assignment  of 
these  plays  to  Pavier  from  Millington  (1602), 
they  are  called  the  first  and  sec^id  parts  of 
Heiiry  VL  shows  that  they  were  not  continua- 
tions of  1  Hen.  VL,  which  is  called  tht* 
third  part  of  Henry  VL  in  Blount  and  Jag- 
gard's  entry  of  1623.  Query  :  does  this  show 
posteriority  of  authorship  ?     I  think  not. 
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eompoaitaoii  of  any  of  these  plays ;  that 
1  HeTi.  VI.  was  the  property  of  his 
company  during  his  lifetime,  probably 
from  1594 ;  and  that  the  presumption 
is  that  The  Whole  Contention  was  not 
theirs  till  much  later,  probably  in  1600, 
possibly  not  till  after  his  death. 

Another  branch  of  external  evidence 
far  too  much  neglected  is  the  character 
of  the  publishers  of  early  works.  As 
1  Ben.  VL  was  2iot  issued  separately, 
this  kind  of  evidence  does  not  bear  on 
it;  but  The  Whole  Contention  is  in  a 
different  predicament,  for  the  firm  that 
printed  it  (Thomas  Millington  and  his 
successor,  T.  P.  that  is,  Thomas  Pavier, 
really  constitute  but  one  firm,  and  did 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  business,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere)  were  merely 
pirates  and  fiadsifiers.  They  deliberately 
forged  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title 
pages  of  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy  and  Sir 
John  OldccutUy  and  they  published 
surreptitious  editions^  of  Pericles  and 
Henry  V.  This  latter  is  an  utterly 
worthless,  garbled,  abridgment  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  evidently  taken  down 
at  the  theatre  in  shorthand,  and  has 
been  honoured  by  reprinting  much 
ofkener  than  it  deserves.'  Neither 
^^nilington  nor  Pavier  ever  published 
an  edition  of  any  other  play  of  Shake- 
peare's.  The  probability  is,  then,  that 
T.  P.  forged  his  name  on  the  title- 
page,  and  that  the  differences  between 
his  edition  and  2  Hen.  VI.,  3  Hen. 
VL  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  in 
his  surreptitious  Hen.  V.  This  evi- 
dence again  is  not  very  important  per 
se,  but  it  is  cumulative,  and  entirely 
confirms  what  was  advanced  before. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Greene's  Groatsworth 
of  WiL  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  R. 
Simpson's  conclusive  arguments,  that  it 
refers  to  Shakespeare  only  iq  his  charac- 
ter as  a  player.     I  need  not  reproduce 

^  Althongh  my  text  of  Marina  is  printed 
from  the  wretched  quarto  surreptitious  edition, 
I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  selecting 
it ;  I  worked  under  orders. 

'  In  the  same  way  Tiiua  Andronicvs  was 
ratend  for  publication  by  the  printer  (J. 
Danter)  who  published  the  first  quarto  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet. 


his  arguments  here ;  I  should  spoil  his 
admirable  paper  if  I  quoted  only  part  of 
it,  and  for  the  whole  I  have  no  space. 
Since  then  Greene  does  not  refer  to 
Shakespeare  as  a  writer ;  although  the 
line  quoted  would  have  some  point  if 
taken  from  Shakespeare's  writings,  it 
would,  I  think,  have  more  if  taken  from 
Peele,  and  understood  as  indicating  a 
compliment  to  him.  I  am  not  using 
this  as  an  argument  that  the  line  cannot 
be  Shakespeare's,  but  that  it  may  be 
Peele's ;  had  it  been  Marlow's  or  young 
Juvenal's,  Greene  would  surely  have  put 
it  in  the  paragraphs  where  he  was  ad- 
dressing them  ;  and  it  cannot  certainly, 
as  some  think,  be  his  own.  But  our  pre- 
ceding evidence  points  to  Greene,  Mar- 
low,  and  Peele  as  a  group  including  all 
the  authors  of  The  Contention.  This  Httle 
point  seems  to  indicate  Peele  as  one  and 
Greene  as  not  one  of  them.  Peele  and 
Marlow  are,  therefore,  so  far  the  win- 
ning horses  for  the  authorship  of  The 
Contention,  and  all  three  are  equally 
eligible  for  that  of  1  Hen.  VL  in  its 
original  form.  Now  we  pass  to  internal 
evidence.  These  divide  into  several 
heads,  the  first  of  which  is 

Esthetic  Evidence. 

I  mean  by  this  the  result  of  careful 
reading  by  a  cultivated  mind ;  the  gene- 
ral fiavour  left  on  the  palate  after  a 
copious,  but  not  hasty  libation.  Now, 
I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
parts  of  2  Hen.  VI.  which  clearly  detach 
themselves  from  the  rest,  are  Act  iiL, 
Scenes  3,  4.  The  first  of  them  with  its 
death-speech  of  Beaufort : — 

"  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Pied  he  not  in  his  bed  1    Where  should  he 

die? 
Can  1  make  men  live  whether  they  will  or 

DO? 

0  torture  me  no  more ;  I  will  confess. 
Alive  again  ?    Then  show  me  where  he  is, 
rUgive  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon 

him. 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. 
Comb  down  his  hair ;  look,  look,  it  stands 

ujjright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged 

souL 
Give  me  some  drink,  and  bid  th'  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of 

him," 
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with  the  king's  terrible  afterword — 

"  He  diet  and  makes  no  sigZL" 

Bhotdd   be    compared  with    Eaoslnis's 
death : — 


«( 


0  IcfUe,  lente,  currite  nociis  equil 

The  stars  move  stiJJ,  time  runs,  the  clocks 

will  strike^ 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faostus  mnst  be 

damned. 
Oh,  I'll  leap  up  to  heaven !    Who  pulls  me 

down  f 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  fir- 
mament 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me.     Oh,  my 

Chnst! 
B^d  not   my  heart  for  naming  of  my 

Christ! 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him.    Oh,  spare  me, 

Lucifer ! 
Where  is  it  now  ?    'Tis  gone. 
And  see  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow ! 
Mountains  and  hilk--come,  come,  and  Mi 

on  me! 
And  hide. me  fiom   the  heavy  wrath  of 

heaven  ! " 

with  the  chorus  comment — 

"  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown 
full  straight^ 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough." 

l^ot  even  in  Shakespeare  is  there  a 
death-scene  of  despair  like  either  of 
these  two.  But  the  whole  scenes 
should  be  read  to  judge  them  fairly. 

And  in  the  next  scene  none  but  the 
same  hand  could  have  written : — 

"  The  gaudy,  blabbmg,  and  remorseful  day, 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the 

jades, 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night." 

In  3  Hen,  VI.  the  second  and  £fth 
Acts  are  conspicuously  different  iroia 
the  other  three.  One  can  hardly  show 
this  by  quotations,  but  the  speech  of 
Heniy  in  the  former : — 

''  Oh,  God,  me  thinks  it  were  a  hasgipj  life, 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swam, 
To  sit  upon  a  hill  as  I  do  now 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 
♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Oh  what  a  life  were  this  ?   How  sweety  how 

lovciy ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter 

shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep^ 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroideted  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treacheiy? 
Oh  yes,  it  doth," 


or  Eichard's  in  Act  v. : — 

''  Then  since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my 

body  so. 
Let  hell  make  crookt  my  mind  to  answer  it ! 
I  have  no  brother ;  I  am  like  no  brother ; 
And  this  word  Love,  which  greybeards  call 

divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone," 

can  certainly  not  be  paralled  in  the 
other  Acts.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
man  who  wrote : — 

**  Was  this  the  &ce  that  humched  a  thousand 
ships. 
And  burst  the  topless  towers  of  Dium  ? 
Sweet  Helen  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  will  be  Paris, 

And  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel — 
And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss ; 
Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars." 

I  do  not  quote  these  last  passages  for 
comparison ;  but  merely  to  show  that 
''  sweet  Marlow  "  had  beauty  and  music 
enough  in  him  to  have  written  any  of 
the  bits  which  are  usually  quoted  aa 
proofs  that  Shakespeare  must  have 
written  part  of  these  plays  because  they 
are  too  good  for  any  one  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  Marlow  could  not  have 
written  the  Cade  part  of  2  Hen.  F/., 
nor  tile  quick  thrust-and-parry  of  the 
wooing  scene  between  Edward  and 
the  Widow.  He  had  no  humour  what- 
ever in  his  composition,  nor  had  Greene, 
but  Peele  had,  and  his  works  abound 
with  similar  passages.  Compare,  for 
instance,  Edward  I.  Scene  6,  with  the 
latter  of  these  scenes,  and  Scene  8  with, 
the  Cade  part  of  2  Hen.  71. 

I  wish  I  could  quote  these  scenes; 
but  humour  cannot  be  illustrated  in  short 
passages,  as  horror  and  cynicism  and 
exquisitely  delicate  thought  can«  X 
only  hope  the  reader  will  turn  to  Peele 
and  read  him  himself.  It  would,  more- 
over,  take  us  too  iast  from  our  argument 
to  discuss  this  point  at  length,  as  I 
believe  no  one  likely  to  dispute  it. 

In  3  Hen.  71.,  although  the  same 
hand  is  visible  in  Acts  i.,  iiL,  iv.,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  2  Hen.  71.  it  is 
evidently  more  cramped  and  laboured  : 
the  writer  is  out  of  his  element :  he  does 
not  care  for  battles  and  combats,  and  in. 
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Acts  iiL,  iv.  gets  away  from  them  when- 
ever  lie  can.  He  is  clearly  writing  nnder 
ordezs,  and  does  it  not  badly,  but  not 
at  his  best.  Marlow  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  principal  arranger  or  plotter, 
and  Peele  his  subordinate. 

In   1  Hen.   71.^  Mallow's  hand  is 
yisible  at  the  outset : — 

"  Hnng  be  tbe  beaTena  with  black,  yield  day 

tozdsfat, 
GometB   unpvtiiig  chaoge  of  timss  and 

states 
Brandish  your  aystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  soourge  the  bad  revolting 


That  have  consented  imto  Henry's  death ! " 

But  it  is  the  Marlow  of  Tamberlaney 
not  of  Fauttui  and  JSdtoard  IL  The 
same  hand  runs  through  i.,  1 ;  i,  3 ; 
iiL,  1 ;  iy.,  1 ;  v.,  1.  An  inferior  hand, 
exactly  in  Greene's  style,  has  had 
the  flench  plot  intrusted  to  him;  he 
has  written  —  L,  2 ;  L,  4 ;  L,  5  ;  i.,  6 
ii,  1 ;  iiy  2  ;  ii.,  3 ;  iii,  2 ;  iii,  3 
iy.,  2 ;  iy.,  3  j  iy.,  4 ;  iv.,  5 ;  iy.,  6 
iy.,  7 ;  y.,  2.  In  this  part  there  are 
three  scenes  in  rhyme.  I  shall  speak  of 
them  presently.  There  are  also  three 
scenes — iy.,  4 ;  y.,  1 ;  y.,  5 — ^which  are 
quite  different  in  tone  from  the  rest  of 
the  play,  and  are  by  some  one  who  is 
neither  Greene,  Peele  nor  Marlow ;  and 
one  scene,  ii.,  4,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  Sidney  Walker,  and,  I  think,  of 
eyery  one  who  reads  it  attentiyely,  is 
oertaiBl  J  by  Shakespeare^— -date,betwee]i 
Bickard  II,  and  John.  Thus  £ir  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  general  impression 
produced  in  reading,  and  if  I  seem  to 
pronounce  too  dogmatically,  it  is  for 
breyity's  sake,  and  not  as  by  any  means 
prejudging  the  question  at  this  stage  of 
the  inquiry.  Let  us  now  look  to  the 
power  of  characterization,  or  dramatic 
power,  properly  so  called. 

Fawer  of  Delineaiing  Character. 

Hera,  again,  there  is  a  manifest  diBer- 
enee  between  the  parts  I  haye  asngned 
to  Peele  in  The  Whole  ContentUm  and 
those  I  haye  giyen  to  Marlow.      Of  all 

*  Act  ii.  Sc.  5  is   neither   Marlow's  nor 
Clite&e's ;  is  it  Shakeq)eare'a  ? 


the  personages  handled  by  the  latter, 
Richard,  and  Richard  only,  stands 
out  fairly  from  the  background.  But 
Richard  was  done  to  his  hand  by  the 
chroniclers.  In  all  his  grand  passages, 
such  as  the  deaths  of  Winchester  and 
Suffolk,  it  is  the  circumstance,  and  not 
the  man,  that  impresses.  We  think  of 
the  despairing  agony  of  the  cardinal 
and  the  magician,  not  of  Beaufort  or 
Faustus  as  people  whom  we  know.  He 
is  the  tragedian  of  situations,  not  of 
men.  Hence  his  great  difference  from 
Shakespeare,  hence  also  his  inferiority. 
Peele,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  this  re- 
spect the  greater  master  of  the  twa 
Who  recogniaes  Northumberland,  £ze> 
ter,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  H^iry's 
court  as  indiyiduals  ?  But  Henry,  Mar- 
garet, Iden,  Cade,  and  the  rest  in 
Peele's  part  of  the  play,  haye  a  distinct 
personality ;  they  are  creations  of  a  lower 
order  than  Shakespeare's,  but  still  crear 
tions.  Yet,  after  all,  en  this  as  on  the 
cognate  questions  of  the  amount  of  life- 
knowledge  and  experience^  much  must 
be  left  to  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
reader.  I  am  specially  anxious  not  to 
dogmatize  on  such  points.  I  haye  seen 
so  many  failures  in  dogmatic  criticism, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  weaken  my 
argomeait  by  offending  any  one's  preju- 
dices in  this  respect.  Nor  shall  I  say 
anything  on  knowledge  of  stage  techni- 
calities ;  I  leaye  this  for  more  competent 
hands. 

Thus  fer,  then,  we  haye  obtained  a 
strong  probability  that  1  Hen,  VL  is 
the  production  of  Marlow  and  Greene, 
with  a  few  additions ;  2  Hen,  VL  and 
3  Hen.  VL  of  Marlow  and  Peele ; 
that  Marlow  was  the  original  plotter 
or  constructor  of  all  three  plays.  It  is 
time,  then,  to  answer  in  general  terms 
the  objections  that  may  be  made  by  the 
supporters  of  the  previously  adyanced 
theories.  We  will  afterwards  proceed 
to  consider  the  metrical  eyidence. 

1.  It  is  said  by  the  Malone  party 
that  the  differences  between  The  Whole 
Contention  and  Henry  VI,  are  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  without  supposing 
a  subsequent  editor ;  for  instance,  that 
the    lines  corresponding  to  a  passage 
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already  quoted  mnst  be  a  fiist  drafL 
These  are  the  lines : — 

"  Why  died  he  not  in  his  bed  t 
What  would  you  have  me  to  do  then  7 
Can  I  make  men  live  whether  they  wUl  orno  f 
Siira,  go  fetch  me  the  strong  poison  which  the 

Pothieary  sent  me. 
Oh,  see  where  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost  doth 

stand, 
And  stares  me  in  the  flAce.    Look,  look,  cmnb 

doum  his  hair, 
So  now  he's  gone  again.    Oh !  oh !  oh !" 

I  have  italicized  the  words  that  occur 
in  the  complete  play,  as  in  my  unpub- 
lished edition  of  the  parallel  texts  of 
these  plays  I  have  done  for  every  word 
in  them,  and  I  confidently  ask  the  reader 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  words  not 
italicized  that  shows  any  art  superior 
to  a  makeshift  version  of  a  short- hand 
note-taker  at  the  theatre.  Bat  more 
than  this :  We  know  that  such  versions 
in  pirated  editions  are  common.  Here 
is  one  from  the  first  edition  of  HanUet, 
which  play  Dr.  Abbott  has  investigated 
independently,  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  beyond 
what  is  in  the  second  quarto  that  he 
believes  to  be  written  by  Shakespeare.^ 

*^  Toheornjottohe^l  there's  the  point, 
To  die  to  sleep,  is  that  all  ?    I  ful : 
No,  to  sleep  to  dream,  I  many  there  it  goes, 
For  in  that  dreame  of  death,  when  we  awiJce, 
And  home  before  an  everlasting  Judge, 
From  whence  no  passenger  ever  returned,** 

Does  any  one  think  that  this  passage  is  a 
first  draft  of  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy) 
I  fancy  not  Then  why  must  Beaufort's 
death-scene  be  a  first  draft  ? 

But  then  they  change  face  and  say : 
There  are  many  passages  that  are  really 
good,  but  which  in  the  later  text  are 
replaced  by  better  which  are  entirely 
different  Thus,  near  the  end  of  2 
Hen,  VI.,  in  Clifford's  speech,  after  a 
long  piece  that  does  not  occur  in  the 
quarto,  he  says : — 

'*  Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity, 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did. 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 
Come,  then,  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house : 


^  N.B. — I  do  not  agree  with  this  entirely. 


As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  mj  manly  snoulders. 
But  then,  Mneas  found  a  livmg  load, 
Nothmg  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine." 

In  The  Contention  this  stands  thus : — 

"  Sweet  father  to  thymurthered  ghost  I  swear 
Lnmortal  hate  unto  the'house  of  York. 
Nor  sh^  I  never  sleep  secure  one  night 
Till  I  have  furiously  revenged  thy  death, 
And  left  not  one  of  them  to  breathe  on  earth. 
[He  takes  him  up  on  his  back. 
And  thus  as  old  Anchises^  son  did  bear 
His  aged  father  on  his  manly  back, 
And  fought  with  him  against  the  bloody 

Qreeksl 
Even  so  will  I.     But  stay,  here's  one  of 

them 
To  whom  my  soul  hath  sworn  immortal 

hate." 

[Enter  Richard,  and  then  Clifford  lays  dawn  his 
father,  fights  vnth  him,  and  Richard  flits 
avxLy  cLgain. 

Did  Greene,  Marlow,  or  Peele,  all  of 
them  true  poets,  two  of  them  great  poets, 
write  this  stuff?  Is  it  not  clearly  an 
interpolation  ^  of  players  who  wanted  ia 
introduce  a  combat  to  please  the 
groundlings  9  But  we  cannot  examine 
more  passages.  In  my  unpublished 
texts  of  Hamlet  and  of  these  plays 
every  passage  is  criticised  in  detail :  if 
they  ever  appear,  I  am  confident  that 
my  case  will  be  proven,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  80  already.     Come  we  then  to 

Tlie  Metrical  Evidences. 

One  general  consideration  makes  of 
itself  a  strong  case  against  Messrs. 
Knight  and  G.  White.  The  Contention 
must  have  been  written  by  1592.  At 
that  time  Shakespeare  is  granted  to  have 
written  nothing  that  we  know  of  beyond 
Lovers  Labour'e  Lost,  Comedy  of  Errors, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (?)  •  Lovers 
Labour's  Won,  and  possibly  Midsummer 
NiglU^s  Dream,  In  all  these  we  find 
a  large  abundance  of  rhymes,  alternate 

'  The  marks  of  piratical  reproduction  are  : 
1 :  Words  chiefly  exclamatory  i^sdeaih,  for  in- 
stance), introduced  at  the  beginning  of  lines. 
2.  Omissions  of  words  needful  for  the  sense 
and  metre.  3.  Mangling  of  the  sense  by  mis- 
arrangement  of  words.  4.  Erroneous  metrical 
division  of  the  lines.  5.  Filling  up  of  lacunes 
by  inferior  matter.  All  of  these  occur  in  Hie 
Whole  OorUeiUion. 

'  I  think  this  play  was  later,  1594-5; 
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rhymes,    stanzas   (sometimes   sonnets), 
and  in  all  but  the  last-named  many 
doggrel  rhymes.     Well,  they  will  say, 
what  of  that^      These  are  tragedies, 
those  are  comedies.     True,  hut  Shake- 
speare according  to  them  wrote  Romeo 
and  Juliet  his  ^t  tragedy,  and  Richard 
II,  \m  first  history,  in  the  same  rhyming 
style  as  his  comedies.    K  he  wrote  TJu 
Contention,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  must 
have  done  so  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
Richard  IIL,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied  in  met^.     But  he  certainly  did 
not  write  Richard  III.  so  early  as  the 
above-named  plays.     Therefore  he  did 
not    write     The     Contention;    which 
dnves  my  opponents  back  to  their  last 
refuge,  Malone's  theory.     If  they  say, 
well,  you  object  to  our  hypothesis,  accord- 
ing to  your  yiew   you  must  produce 
eyidence  of  your  own  kind ;  where  are 
there  any  metrical  peculiarities  in  Mar- 
low,  Greene,  and  Peele  ?   "No  one  has  yet 
seen  any  in  their  blank  yerse,  and  there 
is  a  dear  presumption  against  Peele, 
because  there  are  no  such  rhymes  as 
r6yal,  withdl ;  ag6,  rdinbow,  etc.  :  then 
I  interpose  and  say  Haltez  ^d,  that  is 
just  my  point.     Thank  you  for  your 
argument     In  Peele  there  are  many 
lines  with  an  extra  syllable  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  verse ;  not  like  Shakespeare's, 
with  a  pause  after  it,  as  in — 

"  Or  1 1  mistake  |  yau,  ||  0  would  |  her  name 
were 
The  core  [  ring  sky  |  is  no  |  thing,  ||  Bo- 
he  1  mia  noth  |  mg,'' 

in  which  moreover  the  extra  syllable  is 
in  Shakespeare  a  light  one :  but  with- 
out a  pause,  and  often  a  heavy  syllable. 
Here  are  a  few  insta4oes  from  Edward  L 

"  Owen  I  apRice  |  while  wS  stay  |  for  fur  | 

ther  force, 
7icto  I  rbus    Ed  |  w&rd    tS    whom  |  the 

Scot  I  tish  kings 
Lovely  |  queen  £1  f  In5r,  un  |  td  hSr  turn  | 

thine  ^e 
Baliol  I  hehold  |  I  give  |  thdd  thSScot  i  tish 

crown. 
Onr  80  I  lemn  ser  |  yloe  df  co  |  rona  |  tion 

past" 

These  all  occur  iu  two  pages,  the  first 
I  open :  here  are    some  from  2  If  en, 

ri. 


**  Duke  Hum  |  fr^y  h&s  done  |  a  mi  |  racle 

tcHiay. 
You    maKe  I  In    &  day  |  my  lord  |  whole 

towns  I  to  fly. 
Under  |  the   coun  |  tSn&nce    and  |  confe  | 

der&cie 
The  sec  |  ond  Will  |  i&m  8f  Hat  |  field  and 

I  the  third, 
And  left  |  behind  ',  him  Rich  |  &rd  his  on  | 

ly  son 
Till    Hen|iy  BuU  |  IngbrSoke  duke  |  of 

Lan  I  caster." 

All  from  one  page. 

Such  lines  do  not  occur  in  Greene  or 
Marlow ;  and  in  Shakespeare  only  very 
rarely  till  the  end  of  his  career.  Here 
then  we  have  our  quantitative  test,  and 
on  applying  it  we  find  our  results  con- 
firmed. There  are  lines  of  this  kind  in 
every  verse  scene  in  2  Hen,  VI, 
except  the  two  great  Marlow  scenea 
already  pointed  out.  In  those  two 
there  are  no  such  lines. 

In  3  Hen.  VI,  there  are  such  lines 
in  every  scene  in  Act  i..  Act  iii..  Act 
iv.  (except  Scene  8,  which  should 
properly  be  joined  to  Act  v.)  Hence 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  in  the 
other  scenes  Peele  had  no  share.  The 
peculiar  rhyme  also  occurs  at  least  in 
one  instance  at  the  end  of  Clifford's 
speech  in  2  Hen.  VI.  Act  iv.  Scene  8 — 

'*  To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you 

have  lost, 
Snare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast ; 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and 

Tiumly, 
Qod  on  our  side^  doubt  not  of  victory.** 

With  regard  to  the  many  minute 
points  of  metre  which  I  have  noted,  the 
details  which  I  have  counted,  &c.,  I 
will  spare  the  reader ;  they  would  be 
out  of  place  unless  addressed  to  students 
of  early  literature.  I  need  only  say,  that 
all  the  percentages  agree  with  those  I 
have  gathered  from  a  metrical  investi- 
gation of  Marlow,  Greene,  and  Peele 
through  all  their  works  3  and  are  given 
in  full  in  the  edition  I  have  prepared 
of  these  plays. 

I  must  notice  however  the  great 
abundance  of  rhyme  in  1  Hen,  F7., 
Act  iv.  2-7,  and  v.  2.  This  is  so 
remarkable  as  at  first  sight  to  seem  to 
point  to  another  author ;  but  the  same 
phenomenon  is  observable  in  Greene'a 
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Jame9  IV,,  where  nearly  whole  seenes 
are  written  in  rhyme,  while  his  Orlando 
Bud  Friar  Bacon  have  compaiatiTely  very 
few.  His  practice  in  this  reepect  was 
clearly  irregular.  Mr.  E.  Simpson,  the 
best  authority  we  now  have  on  the  plays 
of  this  date,  will  perhaps  give  us  a  com- 
plete chronology  of  them  which  may 
explain  Greene's  change  of  metre. 

It  remains  to  say  somewhat  as  to  style. 
Malone  has  given  a  Hst  of  classical  allu- 
sions from  1  Ben.  FT.,  which  he  regards 
as  showing  conclosively  that  that  play 
was  not  written  by  Shakespeaze;  but 
he  has  curiously  omitted  to  note  thaii 
they  occur  abundantly  not  only  in 
2  Hen.  VI.  and  3  ffen.  VL,  but  in  the 
very  parts  of  those  plays  which,  not 
being  in  The  Whole  Contention,  he  re- 
gards as  Shakespeare's  additions.  As 
this  bears  so  strongly  against  all  the 
theorists  who  hold  that  Shakespeare 
had  any  part  in  these  dramas  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  a  few  ii^fltftn^^^. 

''  1.  As  did  the  &tal  brand  Althea  bumt 
Unto  the  Prince's  heart  of  Galydon." 

Compare  with  this  ffen.  IV.  Act  ii  Sc. 
2,  "  Althaea's  Dream  "  :— 

"2.  To  sit  and  watch  me  as  Ascanins  did. 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  un- 
fold. 
His  father's  acts  commenced  in  boming 

Troy. 
And  now  hl^e  Ajaz  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fiiiy. 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did. 
Helen  of  Greece  was  £iirer  &r  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menehuis. 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games. 
As  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomed, 
With    sleight   and    manhood  stole  to 
Rhesus  tents." 

These  are  so  unlik«  Shakespeare's 
writing  that  those  who  claim  for  hhn  a 
hand  in  Hen.  VI.  are  driven  to  assert 
that  in  his  early  work  he  imitated  the 
style  of  his  fellow-workers.  If  such  a 
doctrine  as  this  is  admitted,  we  may  as 
well  give  up  criticism  altogether.  Not 
only  did  he  in  the  earliest  works  we 
know  to  be  his  write  in  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct style  of  his  own,  but  all  through  his 
career  his  work  can  confessedly  be  sepa- 
rated jfrom  others.  From  The  Taming  of 
the  JShretv,from  Henry  VIIL,  from  Timon 
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and  Feridesj  from  The  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men,  it  is  quite  clear  that  when  he  wrote 
with  others  he  never  altered  lus  own 
style  a  jot,  that  whether  he  altered  theirs 
i9  a  moot  question,  li^ever  was  there 
a  man  who  wrote  in  so  many  distinct 
styles,  and  in  every  one  <^  them  retained 
a  perfect  individuality.  Fletcher  and 
Massinger  wrote  individually  enough, 
but  always  the  same  3  as  they  began  so 
they  ended.  Yet  they  never  imitated 
any  one,  nor  were  ever  suspeeted  of  do- 
ing so  :  it  was  reserved  for  this  age  of 
criticism  to  maintain  that  England's 
greatest  man  was  a  pudoinar  of  other 
men's  plumes  in  a  wonse  sense  thaa 
poor  Greene  meant. 

There  are  abundance  of  other  azgn- 
ments  from  the  use  of  Latin  quotations 
and  similes,  the  use  of  words  certainly 
not  Shakespearian  in  both  ITie  Whole 
Contention  and  the  additions  made 
thereto  in  Henry  VL,  the  use  of  expres- 
sions found  also  in  Peelo,  Greene,  or 
Marlow,  and  similar  verbal  nuitters ; 
but  these,  though  valuable  to  the 
student,  make  heavy  reading,  and  at 
present  I  must  only  say  that  I  have 
worked  these  completely  out  with  greater 
labour  than  the  result  is  worth,  aaid  that 
the  verdict  of  all  these  testa  umtes  in. 
confirming  our  conclusions  from  what 

1  have  here  laid  before  the  reader,  that 
Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in  any  part  of 
Henry  VL,  except  in  the  scene  in  the 
Temple  Garden  the  next  to  it  j  no  hand, 
that  is,  as  a  writer.  He  may  have  cor- 
reeled  Hen.  VL ;  certainly  not  have 
originally   written   any  one   scene   of 

2  He^i.  VL  or  3  Hen.  VL 

Our  investigations,  then, bring  us  back 
to  our  starting-point;  only  instead  of  say- 
ing there  is  no  evidence  of  Shakespeare's 
having  written  any  part  of  The  Whole 
Contention,  we  can  now  say  there  is 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  against 
it.  These  plays  were  produced  by  com- 
panies unconnected  with  Shakespeare, 
published  by  a  piratical  house  in  the 
habit  of  putting  his  name  to  productions 
manifestly  spurious.  They  consisted 
of  surreptitious  fragments  taken  down 
in  short-hand  at  theatrical  performances^ 
and  patched  up  by  some  inferior  hack. 
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hired  to  wziie  addiiioiis,  or  by  some 
strntting  player,  who  interpolated  hits 
of  sensation  for  the  groundling?.    At 
the  same  time  the  genuine  plays  from 
which  these  were  stolen,  bear  through.- 
ont  in  their  diction,  their  power  and 
weakness,  their  amount  and  kind  of 
dramatic  characterization,  their  style, 
their    metre,    their    handling    of    the 
classics,  palpable   evidence  of   having 
been  written  by  Peele  and   Marlow. 
The  question  still  remains — How  came 
they  in  the  first  folio?    The  answer 
is  not  hard  to  find.     It  is  clear  that 
somehow  they  had  before  1623  got  into 
the    hands    of     the    King's    players 
(formerly  the  Chamberlain's) ;  the  play 
of  1  Hem.   VL  belonged  to  the  same 
company,  and  had  been  dovetailed  to 
them  by  the  addition  of  its  last  scene, 
which  is  neither  Greene's  nor  Marlow's^ 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  play ;  Shake- 
speare was  known  to  have  added  to  this 
history  (Act  iL  Sc.  4),  and  probably  to 
have    collected    it    throughout.      The 
editors  then  finding  Shakespeare's  name 
on  the  title-page  of  The  Whole  Cantenr- 
iiouy  and  having  veiy  possibly  acquired 
their  propeity  in  2,  3  Hen.  VI.  after  his 
death,^  concluded  that  these  as  well  as 
1  Hen.  VI.  were  revised  and  altered  by 
him,  and  issued  them  altogether  as  parts 
of  one  work.     The  persistency  of  recent 
critics  in  peipetuating  their  blunder  is 
their  best  ezcusa     They  may  also  be 
pardoned  on  account  of  their  want  of 
critical  discrimination.     I  have  already 
noticed  their  omission  of  Pericles  and 
The  Two  NMe  KiruTneii.    Besides  this 
it  is  clear  that  they  began  to  print 
Troilus  cmd  Cressida  for  this  edition, 
to  follow  Borneo  and  Juliety  and  paged 
it  accordingly,  but  afterwaids  chaoged 
their  intention,  and  inserted  in  its  place 
Timon  of  Athens,  which  did  not  nearly 
fill  up  the  vacancy.    Then  they  printed 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  inserted  it 
unpaged,  except  at  the  beginning,  be- 
tween the  histories  and  tragedies,  even 
then  not  inserting  its  tiUe  in  their 

^  But  if,  as  1  think,  they  acquired  them  in 
1600,  Shakespeare  may  have  corrected  them  ; 
he  eertaiiily  did  not  write  or  rewrite  any  part 
of  them. 


index.  This  indecision  about  a  play  so 
clearly  Shakespeare's  in  its  best  parts 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  what  I  have 
previously  advanced* 

And  here  it  might  seem  our  task 
ends.  But  there  is  a  greater  difficulty 
behind.  There  is  such  a  similarity 
between  parts  of  2,  3,  Hen.  VI.  and 
Richard  III.  as  distinctly  to  show  a 
imity  of  authorship.  Phrases  not  oc- 
curring elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  are 
frequently  repeated  in  these  plays,  and 
there  is  a  continuity  in  the  plot,  and  in 
the  character  of  Eichard  especially,  that 
is  unmistakable.  I  cannot  here  treat 
of  the  play  of  Richard  IIL,  but  I  may 
indicate  the  outlines  of  my  theory. 
No  one  can  read  the  play  without 
feeling  that  the  true  Shakespeare  is  not 
fully  shown  till  we  come  to  the  battle ; . 
the  last  three  scenes,  and  those  only, 
show  Shakespeare's  free  handling ;  and 
there  are  through  the  play  many  touches 
of  his.  But  the  following  points  must 
be  well  weighed  before  my  argument 
is  touched  by  that,  apparently,  strong 
objection. 

1.  Richard  III.  is  entirely  free  from 
the  classical  allusions  and  Latin  quota- 
tions so  frequent  in  Henry  VI.  both  in 
the  parts  common  to  The  Whole  Conten- 
tion and  the  parts  peculiar  to  itself. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  an 
author  or  authora  different  from  the 
main  plotter  of  2,  3,  Her^.  VL 

2.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
(the  evidence  turns  on  many  small 
points  too  numerous  to  give  here)  that 
Marlow  revised  The  Whole  Contention, 
just  as  Shakespeare  did  1  Hen.  VI.  and  • 
added  even  in  Peele's  part  of  the  work. 

I  hope  to  give  evidence  of  this  in  a 
future  paper. 

3.  The  similar  parts  in  Richard  III. 
and  2,  3,  Hen.  VI.  occur  entirely  in 
the  parts  that  contain  Peele's  peculiar 
form  of  line,  never  in  the  other  parts. 

4.  That  in  the  different  readings  so 
abundant  in  this  play,  which  mark  a 
different  origin  for  the  quarto  and  folio, 
and  have  given  all  editors  so  much 
trouble,  but  have  as  yet  never  received 
any  satisfsustory  explanation,  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  quarto  has  in 
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many  cases  been  changed  to  suit  the 
ideas  of  the  folio  editor  with  regard  to 
metre.  These  have  been  looked  on  as 
evidence  that  the  quarto  was  the  more 
genuine  of  the  two ;  and  so  it  is  in  a 
sense  hitherto  undreamed  o£  I  will 
give  one  or  two  as  examples ;  they  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  the  first  four  acts. 

**  The  bet  J  ter  that  I  it  please  1  yoilr  g9od 
loid  I  ship  t5  ask." 

''  Good"  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

**  The  cit  I  izens  i  are  mum  I  and  speak  I  nSt 
&  word." 

'^  And  "  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  this  kind 
a  line  of  Peele's  form  is  changed  into 
one  of  Shakespeare's  second  period. 
The  converse  never  takes  place.  But 
in  Act  v.,  Scenes  2,  3,  4,  all  this  altera- 
tion ceases,  and  the  metre,  like  the  style, 
becomes  pure  Shakespeare. 

5.  Again,  there  are  historical  mis- 
takes in  Henry  VI.  that  do  not  occur  in 
Hichard  III  Lady  Grey's  husband  is 
said,  in  Henry  VI,  to  have  fallen  fight- 
ing for  the  Yorkists ;  in  Richard  III 
(rightly)  the  statement  is  reversed. 
Just  so  in  1  Hen,  VI  (part  shown  by 
the  metre  to  be  by  the  author  who 
added  the  last  scene  after  Shakespeare's 
death  to  connect  1  Hen,  VI,  and  2, 
Hen,  VI),  Henry  "  remembers  what  his 
father  said ; "  in  the  other  plays  he  is 
(rightly)  "  crowned  king  at  nine  months 
old."  In  3  Henry  VI  ii  2.  41,  we  are 
told  that  Mortimer  was  kept  in  captivity 
by  Glendower  till  he  died ;  in  1  Hen, 
VI,  u.  5  (Query :  Shakespeare's),  he  is 
introduced  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  says : — 

*'  Since  Hany  Monmouth  first  beean  to  leien. 
This  loathsome  sequestration  1  nave  had.^' 

In  3  Hen,  VI  the  Prince  of  Wales 
marries  Lady  Anne,  who  is  said 
to  be  Warwick's  eldest  daughter,  in 
Richard  III  she  is  rightly  called  War- 
wick's youngest  daughter.  Nothing 
can  more  plainly  show  a  different  super- 
visor of  the  plays  (or  plotter)  than  this, 
however  modem  editors  may  slur  it 
over.  Now  we  can  explain  these 
hitherto    insoluble    phenomena.      At 


Peele's  death,  his  play  of  Richard  III, 
meant  to  conclude  the  trilogy  of  2 
Hen,  VI,  and  3  Hen,  VI,,  was  left 
unfinished.  Shakespeare  finished  it, 
revised  it,  and  it  was  produced  by  the 
Chamberkin's  company.  The  Shake- 
speare part  is  Act  v..  Scenes  2,  3  4,  and 
the  alterations  made  in  the  folio.  The 
quarto  edition  represents  Peele's  work 
much  more  closely  than  the  folio,  being 
Shakespeare's  first  hurried  revisal  of 
the  play ;  I  say  hurried,  for  the  care- 
less metre  shows  it  to  have  been  so  ;  I 
mean  the  metre  of  Act  v.  The  quarto 
was  published  in  1597,  which  must 
have  been  after  Peele's  deatli.  The 
date  of  this  is  unknown,  but,  from  an 
allusion  in  Meeres'  Falladis  Tamia,  is 
fixed  as  earlier  than  1598.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  critical  discovery  from 
internal  evidence  that  rests  on  a  surer 
basis  than  this,  and  my  investigations 
respecting  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III 
though  made  at  an  interval  of  seven 
years  from  each  other,  confirm  each 
other  most  remarkably.  The  rhyme 
ratio  for  the  Shakespeare  scenes  comes 
out  as  1:12  which  gives  a  date  of  1594 
or  thereabouts,  agreeing  exactly  with 
my  theory  of  metrical  tests. 

A  few  words  on  Titus  Andronicus 
and  I  have  done.  This  play  has  always 
presented  difficulties  to  the  critic  It 
is  so  repulsive  in  plot,  so  unlike 
Shakespeare  in  all  his  higher  character- 
istics, so  like  the  school  that  preceded 
him  in  metrical  handling,  that  all  the 
sounder  critics  from  McJone  to  Halli- 
well  have  rejected  it  on  internal  grounds. 
It  has,  however,  been  admitted  (un- 
wisely, I  hope  to  show)  that  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  in  its  favour.  My 
present  object  is  to  adduce  proof  that 
the  external  evidence  is  on  the  other 
side. 

Nothing  beyond  these  two  points 
can  be  alleged  for  it.  1.  That  Meeres 
mentions  it  in  his  Palladia  Tamia  as 
Shakespeare's.  2.  That  the  editors  of 
the  Folio  1623  included  it  in  their  edi- 
tion* Pull  weight  must  be  allowed  to 
these  considerations  though  they  are 
not  very  heavy;  and  Mr.  HaUiwell's 
ingenious  coigecture  that  Shakespeare's 
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pkj^  is  lost,  and  that  remaining  to  us  is 
by  an  earlier  author,  would  go  f^r  to  dis- 
pose of  them ;  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
proof  adduced  by  the  Cambridge  editors 
that  a  second  play  existed,  whose  copy- 
rij^ht  belonged  to  !Millington  in  1602, 
when  he  sold  it  to  Pavier.  These  per- 
sons were,  as  noticed  above,  notoriously 
piratical  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  where- 
as the  play  we  now  have  was  the  pro- 
perty of  J.  White  in  1600  and  in  1611, 
at  which  dates  the  only  quarto  editions 
we  know  of  were  published. 

But  there  is  stronger  evidence  than 
this.  The  tide  page  of  Qi  (1600)  states 
that  the  play  had  been  acted  by  the 
servants  of — 1.  Earl  of  Derby;  2. 
Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  3.  Earl  of  Sussex ; 
4.  The  Lord  Chamberlain.  But  on 
tnming  over  the  leaf  we  find  ''as  it 
was  plaid  by  the  Eight  Honorable  the 
Earle  of  Darhie,  Earle  of  Peynhrooke^  and 
Earle  of  Stu&ex  their  Seruants.''  The 
insertion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
the  title  was  clearly  made  after  the 
printing  of  the  play.  We  know  not  if 
the  edition  was  then  newly  printed,  or 
as  is  possible,  a  remainder  of  the  edition 
entered  by  J.  Danter  on  the  Stationers' 
books  in  Feb.  6,  1594,  with  a  new  title. 
This  was,  and  is  a  common  device  of 
pal>liBher8  of  a  certain  class,  although 
in  this  instance  Banter's  edition  was 
more  likely  one  of  the  play  afterwards 
possessed  by  MiUington.  The  play  as 
we  have  it  then  probably  came  into  the 
posseasionof  the  Chamberlain's  company 
at  or  shortly  before  1600.  But  had  it 
been  Shakespeare's  it  would  have  been 
theirs  from  the  first ;  for  he  certahily 
never  wrote  for  any  other  company  but 
the  Chamberlain's,  and,  perhaps,  Lord 
Strange's.  No  connection  between  him 
and  any  of  the  companies  of  Derby, 
Pembroke,  and  Sussex  has  been  proved 
or  is  likely  to  be  possible.  Mario  w  is  the 
only  author  of  note  that  can  be  traced 
as  writing  for  Pembroke's  company. 
TKt  Contention  is  no  exception  to 
this  statement,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
above.  Nay,  more,  in  Qj  ( 1 6 1 1 ),  although 
"  The  King's  M^jestie's  Servants  "  alone 

^  Was  this  lost  play  the'  TiJbua  and  Va/patia  t 
See  Kohn's  Shakespeare  in  Oermany. 


are  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  the 
notice  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Sussex 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play  itself  re- 
mains unaltered. 

The  play  was  acted  by  Sussex's 
players  at  the  Bose  in  1592  ;  and  if  we 
may  trust  the  ''  25  or  30"  years  men- 
tioned in  the  Induction  to  Jonson's 
Bartholomew  Fair  (1614)  must  have 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  1590,  about 
which  date,  I  believe  Marlow  to  have 
written  it.  It  is  exactly  in  his  style, 
and  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  rhyme  to  which  Marlow  was  so 
opposed.  Shakespeare inhisworksearlier 
than  1593  abounds  in  rhyme,  and  not 
only  wrote  in  a  style  totally  different  to 
this  play  as  regards  all  higher  matters, 
but  also  in  verse-structure  and  rhythm- 
ical pause. 

Another  important  point  is  the  fact 
that  the  quarto  editions  do  not  bear 
Shakespeare's  name.  The  only  other 
plays  attributed  to  him  which  were 
published  without  his  name  after  1598, 
were  Henry  7.  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  • 
The  Henry  T.  is  a  mangled,  surreptitious, 
and  almost  worthless  piracy  of  Pavier's, 
and  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  only  in 
part  Shakespeare's,  as  I  hope  to  show  in 
a  continuation  of  this  paper,  so  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  omitting  his 
name  in  these  instances.  But  the  An- 
dronicus  is  a  complete  play,  and  almost, 
if  not  quite,  by  one  hand  j  it  is  a  per- 
fect copy  (except  one  short  scene 
omitted  for  stage  purposes)  and  it  is 
evidently  printed  with  authority,  and 
with  unusual  care.  There  is  no  parallel  ' 
to  such  a  play  being  produced  without 
the  name  of  its  author  when  the  author 
was  as  popular  as  Shakespeare  was  in 
1600,  and  still  more  in  1611.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  the  names  of  sqme 
critics  who  have  espoused  the  several 
sides  in  the  matter. 

Against  Shakespeare's  authorship  are 
the  tradition  in  1687  (Bavenscroft), 
Pope,  Theobald,  Johnson,  Bowe,  Stee- 
vens,  Farmer,  Malone,  Drake^  Singer, 
Dyer,  Hallam,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Halli- 
weU,  W.  S.  Walker,  Craik  (f ),  Ingleby, 
Staunton,  and  nearly  all  other  English 
editors.      Some  of   these   admit   the 
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po8fiibi]i1y  of  a  few  touches  by  Shake- 
speaxe* 

For  Shakespeare's  anthonhip  are 
CapeU,  CoUier,  Knight,  R.  G.  White 
(with  Greene  ( !)  and  Mario  w),  Y erplanck, 
Kohn,  Sehlegel,  XJlrici,  Horn,  Ereyssig, 
Gervinns,  Eichard  Simpson,  and  German 
ffisthetic  critics  generaUy. 

It  is  singolar  that  the  hulk  of  the 
authority  on  this  side  shoidd  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  are  supposed  to  un- 
derstand Shakespeare  best,  though  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage  from  not  being 
natives  of  the  same  country  with  him. 
The  upholders  of  Shakespeare's  author- 
ship of  Andronietia  (mainly  or  entirely) 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  the  following 
propositions.  Urst  that  Shakespeare 
allowed  a  work  of  his  (carefully  edited, 
and  so  far  differing  from  all  editions  of 
his  admitted  plays)  to  be  printed  twice 
after  1598  without  his  name  on  the 
title-page.  Secondly,  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  one  play,  and  one  play  only,  for  a 
rivalandinferior  company ;  that  this  play 
was  handed  down  from  one  company  to 
another  till  after  three  changes  it  reached 
his  own  company's  hands.  Thirdly, 
that  this  play  was  set  up  in  type  for  a 
rival  company,  but  published  for  his 
own ;  and  that  the  reprint  of  eleven 
years  after  was  allowed  to  remain  with 
this  feature  unaltered.  Fourthly,  that 
Jonson  during  Shakespeare's  life-time 
sneered  at  it  by  name  in  his  Induction 
to  Bartholomew  Fair,  After  these  ad- 
missions they  can  deal  with  the  internal 
evidence. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state,  that  my 
chief  desire  in  calling  attention  to  this 
matter  is  to  show  how  necessary  it  is 


to  examine  the  external  evidences  more 
dosely  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  eloquent  and  needful  pro- 
teet  against  those  who  fancy  that  mere 
counting  of  syllables  can  by  itself  lead 
to  any  possible  results  needs  (mly  an 
equally  eloquent  and  reasonable  denun- 
ciation of  the  critics  who  decide  questions 
of  authorship  and  date  solely  from  their 
own  peculiar  instincts,  and  utter  their 
decisions  with  the  authority  of  a  judge 
or  an  oracle,  without  reading  any  of  the 
works  of  the  many  eminent  men  who 
have  devoted  their  time  to  the  examin- 
ation of  these  questions,  to  produce  a 
school  of  criticism  equally  free  from  the 
blinded  narrowness  of  the  pedant  who 
can  merely  count  on  his  lingers,  and  the 
shallow  arrogance  of  the  would-be  critic 
or  poet  who  thinks  that  his  capacity  is 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
myriad-minded  Shakespeare,  or  even  of 
the  greater  among  his  contemporaries. 

And  now,  patient  reader,  feirewelll 
I  know  if  we  have  travelled  together 
thus  far  through  arid  deserts  of  detail 
and  mists  of  swampy  criticism,  you 
must  be,  like  myself,  a  futhful,  humble 
admirer  of  the  greatest  man  that  God 
has  sent  into  this  land  of  ours. 
Neither  will  you  deem  that  the  strip- 
ping off  these  feathers  that  others  have 
bedizened  him  with  will  lessen'  one  tittle 
the  beauty  of  the  eagle's  plumage. 
He  wrote  Lear^  Othello,  Hamlet;  to 
him  we  owe  Falstafi^  and  Touchstone  ; 
no  criticism  can  touch  these.  We 
ought  to  measure  him  by  the  height 
he  reached,  not  by  the  number  of  steps 
he  took  in  reaching  it. 


F.  G.  Fekat. 
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In  like  concihiding  psnigraphs  of  liis 
inteiesting  aiticle  in  the  Augoet  num- 
ber of  tbos  magazine  (pp.  312,  313), 
Mr.  Maik  Pattbon  has  succinctly  told 
the  stoxy  of  Locke's  expulsion  from 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1684 ; 
and,  as  others  have  done  before  him, 
haa  thrown  the  chief  blame  of  that  dis- 
graceful procedure  on  Bishop  Fell,  who, 
in  hia  double  capacity  of  Dean  of  the 
College  and  Chancellor  of  theUniyersity, 
was  able  to  be  a  good  deal  of  an  auto- 
crat at  Oxford.  I  am  not  anxious  to  be 
Dr.  FelTs  apalogist ;  and  his  reputation 
is  not  important  enough  for  it  to  be 
worth  any  one's  whEe  to  say  much  in 
defence  of  it ;  but  it  is  veiy  desirable 
that  this  episode  in  Locke's  history, 
about  which  a  great  deal  has  from  time 
to  time  been  written,  should  be  rightly 
understood,  and  I  beg  to  offer  to  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Pattiaon's  paper  the 
substance  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
Locke's  own  yiew  of  the  transactioD, 
based  on  documentary  evidence  that 
will  be  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  lAft  of 
Locke  which  I  am  now  writing.  My 
chief  authority  is  not  Locke  him- 
self but  his  excellent  friend  Lady 
Masham,  with  whom  he  resided  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life;  who, 
shortly  after  his  death,  wrote  to  Jean 
Le  Clerc,  the  critic  and  theologian  of 
Amsterdam,  a  charming  letter,  fall  of 
btogniphical  detaHs,  which  I  hare  had 
the  good  fortone  to  discover  among 
Le  Cleic's  papera  in  that  city.  Lady 
Masham  knew  more  of  Locke's  mind 
Ihan  any  other  of  his  friends,  and  she 
eeitrinly  would  not  have  offered  any 
exeiiae  for  Dr.  Fell,  had  Locke  not 
indined  ber  to  do  so.  Her  account, 
moreover,  is  in  part  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  Locke's  own  words. 
The  following  are  the  important  pas- 
of  I^y  Masham's  nafrative: — 


""  Mr.  Locke  had  not  been  gone  out  of 
England  above  a  year,  when,  as  it  is 
said,  he  was  accused  of  having  writ 
some  libellous  pamphlets  that  were  sup- 
posed to  have  come  over  from  Holland, 
but  have  since  been  known  to  have 
been  writ  by  others.  This  was  the 
reason  that  I  have  ever  heard  assigned 
of  his  Msgesty's  sending  to  Dr.  Fell, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  to  expel  Mr.  Locke  that 
house  immediately.  The  Bishop  had 
ever  expressed  much  esteem  for  Mr. 
Locke ;  and  not  only  so,  but  had  lived 
with  him  on  terms  of  friendship,  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  re- 
ceived this  harsh  command  with  trouble. 
He  presently  sent  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Tyrrell  about  it,  and  was  so  well  satisfied 
of  Mr.  Locke's  innocence,  that,  instead 
of  obeying  the  order  he  had  received,  he 
summoned  him  to  return  home  by  the 
1st  of  January  following  (this  being  the 
18th  of  November)  to  answer  for  him- 
self, signifying  at  the  same  time  to  tiie 
Court  what  he  had  done  by  a  letter  to 
my  Lord  Sunderland."  Lady  Masham 
then  quotes  part  of  this  letter,  most  of 
which  is  also  quoted  in  Mr.  Pattison's 
article.  ''This,"  she  continues,  ''was 
what  the  Bishop  writ,  and  most  pro- 
bably with  an  intention  of  serving  Mr. 
Locke  hereby;  but  a  second  letter 
coming  from  the  king,  Mr.  Locke  was 
forthwith  expelled  his  student's  place 
in  Christ  Church  before  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  come  over,  if  to  have  heard 
anything  of  this  matter."  !N'ext  comes 
an  important  anecdote.  "  As  Dr.  Fell 
was  a  man  of  great  worth  on  many 
accounts,  I  cannot  but  subjoin  to  the 
relation  of  a  matter  wherein  some  have 
thought  him  blamable  what  persuades 
me  that,  if  he  was  so,  he  was  so  cmly 
through  a  principle  of  fear.  It  is  that, 
several  months  affcer  Mr.  Locke's  expul- 
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sioB,  I  (who  was  then  a  young  maid, 
and  unknown  to  be  of  Mr.  Locke's 
acquaintance),  being  at  Dr.  Stillingfleet's 
house,  the  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  since 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  I  heard  a  friend  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  tell  the  Dean 
that  the  Bishop  had  often  said  that 
nothing  had  ever  happened  to  him 
which  had  troubled  him  more  than 
what  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  against 
Mr.  Locke,  for  whom  he  had  ever  had 
a  sincere  respect,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  of  as  irreproachable  manners  and 
inoffensive  conversation  as  was  in  the 
world." 

''When  Mr.  Locke  was  returned 
into  England,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Princess  of  Or&nge, 
our  late  Queen,  came  over,"  Laidy 
Masham  further  records,  ''  on  his  appli- 
cation to  be  restored  to  his  right  in 
Christ  Church,  which  he  desired  as  on 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  been 
wronged,  Uiis  would  have  been  granted 
him,  but  that  he,  finding  it  would  give 
great  disturbance  to  the  society,  who 
would  rather  continue  a  supernumerary 
than  dispossess  the  person  that  was  in 
his  place,  Mr.  Locke  desisted  from  that 
pretension."  Locke's  own  draft  of  his 
petition  to  William  the  Third  for  re- 
instatement, dated  1689,  is  among  the 
Locke  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  and  was  printed 
by  Lord  King.  It  is  in  this  document 
that  he  substantially  confirms  Lady 
Masham's  more  detiuled  narrative  : — 
*'  The  humble  petition  of  John  Locke," 
we  here  read,  "  showeth  that  your  peti- 
tioner, being  student  of  Christ  Church 
College,  in  Oxford,  was,  in  the  year 
1684,  by  a  letter  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
said  college,  ordered  to  be  turned  out 
Dr.  Eell,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
Dean  of  the  said  college,  finding  it 
against  the  rules  of  common  justice,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  method  of  the  col- 
tege,  to  turn  out  any  one  without  hear- 
ing, or  so  much  as  being  accused  of  any 
fact  which  might  forfeit  his  place,  especi- 
ally one  who  had  lived  inoffensively  in 
the  college  for  many  years,  did,  by  a  moneo 


affixed  to  the  screen  in  the  coUege-hall 
of  the  same  college,  summon  your  peti- 
tioner, who  was  then  in  Holland,  to 
appear  at  Christmas  following,  which 
was  about  two  months  after,  to  answer 
anything  should  be  alleged  against  him. 
But  this  regular  proceeding  not  suiting 
the  designs  upon  the  University,  an- 
other letter  was  sent  the  week  following, 
with  positive  orders  to  turn  your  peti- 
tioner out  immediately,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done."  Here  all  the  blame  is 
thrown  upon  Charles  the  Second  and 
his  counsellors,  not  on  Dr.  Fell  and  the 
chapter  of  Christ  Church.  Li  Locke's 
correspondence  are  to  be  found  a  few 
sarcastic  allusions  to  the  time-serving 
policy  of  the  Oxford  authorities,  with 
Bishop  Fell  at  their  head  j  but  I  have 
not  met  with  a  single  passage  implying 
in  any  way  that  he  held  those  authori- 
ties responsible  for  the  unjust  treatment 
to  which  he  was  subjected  in  1684. 
Locke  was  too  wise  and  generous  to  feel 
any  grudge  against  Dr.  Fell  and  his 
associates  for  the  hardship  they  thought 
themselves  constrained  to  inflict  upon 
him.  He  preferred  to  regard  them  as, 
like  himself,  victims  of  *'the  designs 
upon  the  University." 

To  understand  the  circumstances  of 
Locke's  expulsion,  we  must  remember 
its  antecedents,  and  Mr.  Pattison  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  not  being  aware  of 
some  facts  that  have  never  yet  been 
published.  "John  Locke,"  he  says, 
"held  in  1684  a  studentship  at  Chnst 
Church,  which  he  had  enjoyed  ever 
since  1651."  This  statement  is  verb- 
ally correct,  except  that  the  year  in 
wluch  Locke  went  to  Christ  Church 
was  1652,  not  1651.  But  there  were  ii^ 
regularities  connected  with  his  student- 
ship* which  doubtless  had  weight  with 
Dr.  Fell  and  his  colleagues.  The  junior 
studentship  that  he  acquired  as  a 
Westminster  boy  was  tenable  only  for 
the  seven  years  to  be  spent  in  obtaming 
his  M.A.  degree.  He  would  have  a 
right  to  supplement  that  by  a  senior 
studentship,  tenable  for  life,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  take  "  holy  orders."  This, 
however,  he  declined  to  do ;  probably 
he  was  not  even  asked  to  do  it  for  two 
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or  three  yean  after  the  completion  of 
his  septenniimi,  as  that  was  the  time  of 
the  Gommonwealthy   and  Oxford  was 
nnder    Presbyterian    role.    After  the 
Eeetoration,  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  stadent's  place,  against  role,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  studying  medicine, 
and  would  thus  he  entitled,  on  vacancy, 
to  one  of  the  two  medical  stadentships 
established  at  Christ  Church ;  but  that 
his  position    was  an  irregular  one  is 
clearly  shown    by  several    documents 
which  I  have  discovered,  and  especially 
by  the  following  "  dispensation  for  Mr. 
Locke,"  signed  in  1666  by  Sir  William 
Morrioe  on  behalf  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  addressed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church :— "  Whereas 
we  are    informed    that    John    Locke, 
master  of  aria  and  student  of  Christ 
Church,  is  of  such  standing  as  by  the 
custom  of  that  college  he  is  obliged  to 
enter  into  holy  orders,  or  otherwise  to 
leave  his  studenl^s  place  there,  at  his 
humble  request  that  he  may  stiU.  have 
further  time  to  prosecute  his  studies 
without  that  obligation,   we  are  gra- 
tiously  pleased  to  grant  him  our  royal 
dispensation,  and  do  accordingly  hereby 
require  you  to  suffer  him  to  hold  and 
enjoy  his  said  student's  place  in  Christ 
Church,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
profits,  and  emoluments  thereunto  be- 
longisg,  without  taking   holy    orders 
upon  hun,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  college  or  any  rule  of  the  statutes  in 
that  case,"  &c.    Some  years  afterwards 
this   "dispensation"   lapsed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  medical  studentship  being 
oonfiBired  upon  Locke  by  the  Christ 
Church    authorities;  but,  as  he  never 
took  his  M.D.  degree,  and  had  aband- 
oned the  pursuit    of   medicine  as    a 
regular  profession,  I  believe  that  he 
was  not  strictly  entitled  to  it^  and  that 
it  was  only  confsired  upon  him  as  a  con- 
vedent  way,  asked  for  by  himself  and 
his   friends,  of  dispensing   with    the 
<«  dispmsation.''      It    is  clear,  at  any 
rake,  that  Locke  held  his  studentship 
mainly  by  the  express  intervention  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  when  Charles 
the  Second  suxumarily  insisted  that  the 
Btudentahip  should  be  cancelled,  it  is 
So.  193. — ^YOL.  zxxni. 


not  strange  that  Dr.  Fell  and  the 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church  should  have 
felt  themselves  bound  to  obey  the  king!s 
orders. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  when 
those  orders  were  issued,  Locke  was 
regarded  by  the  king  and  the  party  in 
power  as  a  dangerous  traitor.  His 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had 
started  an  insurrection  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  had  only 
avoided  execution  in  England,  along  . 
with  Eussell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  by 
dying  as  a  fugitive  in  Holland.  Mon- 
mouth was  now  in  Holland,  and  Locke* 
had  also  gone  thither  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Court.  He  there  carefully 
abstained  from  all  connection  with 
Monmouth,  rather  because  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  hot-headed  and  selfish 
young  libertine,  than  because  he  was 
averse  to  Charles's  overthrow,  and  he 
was  now  keeping  clear  of  all  politics, 
and  devoting  himself^  as  entirely  as  his 
broken  health  allowed,  to  philosophical 
studies.  But  even  his  most  intimate 
Mends  appear  to  have  suspected  that  he 
was  engaged  in  other  occupations,  and 
his  enemies  represented  that  he  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  foment  the  Mon- 
moutii  plots.  Had  he  been  in  England,, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  beheaded, 
unless  the  poisonous  wards  of  the  Tower 
had  killed  him  before  he  could  bo- 
brought  up  for  mock-trial,  and  the 
JSuay  concerning  Human  Understanding' 
would  never  have  been  given  to  the- 
world.  It  was  a  comparatively  small 
piece  of  royal  spite,  as  the  man  hioiself 
could  not  be  got  hold  of^  to  cause  his 
name  to  be  struck  off  the  books  of 
Christ  Church. 

The  fame  that  Locke  subsequently 
acquired  makes  it  important  that  this 
business  should  be  regarded  in  its  true 
light,  and  that  the  blame  should  be 
thrown  on  those  who  were  really  culp- 
able. Though  Locke's  studentship  was 
given  to  him  irregularly,  his  deprivation 
of  it  was  clearly  illegal  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  had  they 
been  men  of  ideal  virtue  and  courage, 
ought  to  have  resisted  the  king's  man- 
date, and  refused  to  expel  the  absent> 
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student  without  formal  trial  and  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  ofiPences  with  which 
he  was  vaguely  charged.  But  we 
ought  not  to  blame  them,  any  more 
than  Locke  did,  for  being  ordinary 
Englishmen  of  the  second  Stuart 
period.  Dr.  Fell  was  a  far  more  learned 
and  honest  man  than  most  of  the 
priests  and  prelates  who  pandered  to 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtesans ; 
but,  well-principled  in  many  ways,  he 
shared  with  his  contemporaries  what 
Lady  Masham  quaintly  ccJled  ''a  prin- 
ciple of  fear/'  and,  under  the  influence 
of  that  ''principle/'  he  unwillingly 
allowed  himself  to  be  King  Charles's 


tool  in  a  small  act  of  persecution  to- 
wards Locke,  apparently  in  ignorance  of 
its  much  greater  significance  as  one  of 
many  **  designs  upon  the  University," 
according  to  Locke's  correct  epithet 
The  king  and  his  advisers  and  minions 
at  court  are  the  real  persons  to  be 
blamed,  and  Locke's  expulsion  from 
Christ  Church  is  only  a  small  item  in 
the  long  list  of  o£fences  by  which  they 
sought  to  bring  England  into  fargreat^ 
degradation  thkn  was  involved  in  the 
less  ignoble  treacheries  and  tyrannies  of 
the  otiier  Charles. 

H.  R  Fox  Bourne. 


HAPPY  AND  WHOLE. 

Sigh  not  for  me,  0  never  sigh  for  me, 

Tender  and  true !  since  tongue  can  never  tell 

Half  my  content  in  your  felicity, 

For  you  are  happy  and  whole,  and  all  is  welL 

God's  alms  wherewith  my  daily  bread  is  bought^ 

Strait  casement  letting  in  my  livelong  day. 

Sweet  words,  the  blossom  of  a  blessed  thought, 

*^  Happy  and  whole^  happy  and  whole  are  they." 

Divine  reproachful  voice  at  dead  of  night, 

''  Happy  and  whole  are  they,  how  canst  thou  weep  ?  " 

My  lids  are  toucht  by  fingers  feathery-light. 

And  Love  that  never  slumbers  gives  me  sleep. 

See  how  your  joy  is  mine,  both  night  and  day, 

Your  joy  is  mine,  sigh  none  of  it  away. 


Mart  Brothertok. 
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We  aie  often  assuied  that  Eussia,  in 
advandng  towards  the  Oxub,  can  have 
no  intention  of  attacking  our  Indian 
possessions;  nor  does  even  Mr.  Yam- 
bery,  or   the  most  active  of  so-called 
'*  alarmists,"  suggest  that   Eussia  pro- 
poses deliberately  to  invade  India  with 
a  view  to  conquest     On  the  other  hand, 
the  most    credulous  of    quietists   will 
admit  that  in  case  of  war  with  England, 
Russia  mi^ht  cause  diversions  useful  to 
her  aim%  "by  making  demonstrations  or 
encouraging  independent  expeditions  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  our  Indian  frontier. 
Since  Uie  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
toiy  the  notion  of  attacking  England 
through  India  has  been  entertained  three 
times  by  the  Eussian  Government — ^that 
is  to  say,  whenever  Eussia  and  England 
have  been  at  war,  or  on  the  point  of  going 
to  war.     In  1801  the  Emperor  Paul 
equipped  and  despatched  an  expedition 
to  India^     In  1807  Alexander  I.  and 
Xapoleon  discussed  and  arranged  the 
preliminaries  of  an  expedition  to  India. 
In  1854  General  Duhkmel  ]proposed  to 
the  Emperor  Mcholas   a   similar   ex- 
pedition to  India.     Moreover,  in  1814 
the  British   Government,  believing  in 
the  possibility  of  a   Eussian   expedi- 
tion to  India  at  some  future  time,  made 
a  treaty  with    Persia    by  which    the 
Penians  bound  themselves  to  stop  it — 
a  feat  which,  if  only  for  geographical 
naaons,  they  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  perform. 

None  of  the  expeditions  spoken  of 
could,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  carried 
to  a  soocesaful  end.  That,  however,  is 
iMt  the  question.  The  question  is 
whether,  in  case  of  war  against  England, 
one  of  the  first  ideas  that  would  occur 
to  Bnasia  would  not  be  to  threaten  us 
in  our  Indian  possessions.  In  1801, 
Qu  the  2nd  of  January,  the  Emperor 
Paul  gave  secret  orders  to  Orloff, 
Ataman  of  the  Cossacks,  to  lead  his 
Coseack  regiments  to  India.    For  the 


expenses  of  the    journey    2,670,000Z. 
were  allowed  out  of  the  Treasury,  "to 
be  expended  in  pay,   provisions,  and 
forage ; "  the   money  to  be    returned 
'^  from  the  booty  made  in  the  expedi- 
tion."      In  giving   directions  for  the 
march,    the    Emperor    Paul  wrote  to 
Orloff :  "  Go  with  the  artillery  straight 
through  Bokhara  and  Khiva,"  [Khiva 
and  Bokhara  1]  "  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
the  adjacent  Englif^h  possessions.     All 
the  riches  of  India  will  be  your  reward 
for  this  expedition."      After    such  a 
liberal  promise  it   was  worth  Orloff's 
while  to  exert  himself.     So  with  22,000 
Cossacks,  44,000  horses  (apparently  for 
train),  two  companies  of  horse  artillery, 
''being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  road 
to  India,  he  started,  after  the  treasures 
of  the  Eajahs  and  Nabobs.*'    The  march 
was  exceedingly  difficult,  especially  as 
it  was  winter — winter  campaigning  in 
the  Steppes  has  since  Perovski's  disas- 
ter been  given  up.    Nevertheless,  in  not 
quite  a  month,  Orloff  made  685  versts, 
and  he  had  just  reached  the  heights  of 
Irghis,  when  he  received  a   manifesto 
informing    him    of    the    accession    of 
Alexander  L,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
command  from  the  new   Emperor  to 
abandon  what  the  Eussian  writer  from 
whom  I  cite  these  particulars  calls  '^  this 
fantastic  enterprise."^ 

The  expedition  of  1807,  with  Cos- 
sacks  in  advance,  and  French  infantry 
in  the  main  body,  was  to  have  passed 
through  Persia.  The  invasion  of  India 
proposed  by  General  Duhamel  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  was  also  to  have 
been  executed  through  Persia.^ 

No  reasonable  doubt  then  can  be 
entertained  in  the  present  day  as  to 

*  Remarkable  Fortunes  of  Private  Indi- 
riduals  in  Russia,  By  £.  P.  Kamovitch,  St. 
Petersburg,  1874. 

•  TiTfies,  January  29th,  1873.  Referred  to 
by  Sir  Henry  RawUnson,  England  and  Itussia 
in  the  East.     Second  edition,  iiHge  187. 
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whether,  in  case  of  war^  Bossia  would 
loim  projects  for  distnrbing  our  position 
in  India.  Nor  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  she  is  more  &Youiably 
placed  for  canying  out  such  projects 
now  than  she  was  in  1801,  when  they 
were  indeed  '*  fiintastic ; "  or  in  1807, 
and  again  in  1854,  when  they  were 
beset  with  difficulties. 

Not  to  speak  of  1807|  the  Kossians 
in  1854  were  scarcely  established  at  the 
moath  of  the  Jaxartes.  Now  they  have 
the  whole  course  of  the  Oxus  beneath 
their  control,  with  the  rights  formally 
admitted  by  the  English  Gbvemment, 
of  occupying  territory  as  £sr  as  the  right 
bank  of  that  riyer,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion, clearly  announced  by  actions  on 
their  side,  feebly  contested  in  words  on 
ours,  of  seiziug  important  districts  and 
stiat^cal  points  to  the  left  of  the 
stream,  and  far  away  from  the  stream 
in  the  direction  both  of  Afghanistan  and 
of  Persia..  In  1854,  too,  they  had  the 
monntaineers  of  the  Caucasus  to  count 
with.  Now  in  any  expedition,  whether 
of  demonstration  or  of  actual  invasion, 
the  CancasoB  would  be  their  most  im- 
portant, though  doubtless  not  their  sole 
base  of  operations. 

Thiity-^ix  years  ago,  when  the  Eng- 
lish entered  Afghanistan  to  meet  an  ex- 
pectedBussian  advance  through  Khiva  ;^ 
ten  years  i^,  when  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson's  remarkable  article  on  Bussia's 
progress  in  the  East  was  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Review;  eight  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Yamb^iy's  first  volume  on 
Central  Asia  appeared ;  five  years  ago 
when  Lord  Clarendon  had  his  important 
interview  with  Prince  Gortchakoff  at 
Heidelberg;  two  years  ago  when  the 
A%han  boundary  was  settled  by  the 
Boaiian  and  English  Governments,  it 
vai  held  that  if  Bussia  ever  attempted 
tlie  invasion  of  India,  she  woidd  do  so 
by  way  of  Balkh  and  Cabul.  Yambery 
W  indeed  pointed  out^  that,  although 
''no  one  could  now  doubt  that  the 
Eastern  question  might  be  more  easily 
solved  on  the  Hindoo  Kush  than  on  the 

^  The  RuBtiana  in  Central  Asia,  by  J.  and 
S.  Michdl,  p.  423. 
*  SkddUB  of  Central  Asia,  p.  407  (1868.) 


Bosphorus,  yet  the  Bossians  would  not 
necessarily  choose  the  difficult  road 
through  Balkh  to  Cabul,  and  none  other," 
"  the  road  through  Hemt  and  Candahar, 
the  proper  caravan  course  to  India,  being 
far  more  convenient."  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson,  who  now  says  but  little  of 
Bussian  expeditions,  or  expeditions  un- 
der BuBsian  leadership  through  Balkh 
and  Cabul,  wrote  in  1865  that  **  if  Bussia 
should  take  possession  of  the  Oxus,  as 
she  has  already  taken  possession  of  the 
Jaxartes,  then,  as  her  outposts  will  be 
in  contact  with  the  Afghan  outposts 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  mountains 
from  Mymenah  to  Badakhshan,  it  will 
become  a  question  for  serious  considera- 
tion whether  leaving  Cabul  and  Ghazni, 
the  scene  of  our  old  disasters,  to  struggle 
on  in  isolated  anarchy,  it  may  not  be 
incumbent  on  us  to  secure  a  strong 
flanking  position  by  the  re-occupation  of 
the  open  country  of  Shaul,  of  Candahar, 
and  even  of  Herat"  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson  recommends  precisely  the  same 
defensive  measures  now ;  not»  however, 
by  way  of  taking  up  a  "  flanking  posi- 
tion," but  in  view  of  a  possible  frontal 
attack. 

In  September,  1869,  when  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  at  his  interview  with 
Prince  Gortchakoff  commenced  the  ne- 
gotiations which  upwards  of  three  years 
afterwards  ended  with  what  at  the  time 
was  considered  a  highly  satisfiictory 
arrangement  in  respect  to  the  Afghan 
boundary,  his  lordship  had  observed 
that  the  Bussians  already  in  possession 
of  Samarkand,  with  Bokhara  in  their 
power,  and  constantly  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  AfglmnJAtitn^  might  soon  be 
expected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hindoo 
Kush ;  whence  "  the  British  possessiona 
might  be  viewed  as  a  travdler  on  the 
sunmiit  of  the  Simplon  might  survey 
the  plains  of  Italy,"  so  that  '*  measures 
for  our  own  protection  might  then  be- 
come necessary."  The  practical  result 
of  the  negotiations  protracted  over  so 
many  years,  has  been  to  bind  us  to  a 
frontier  as  regards  Afghanistan  without 
binding  the  Bussians  to  any  cor- 
responding frontier  except  in  regard  to 
Bokhara;  and  in  lieu  of  the  ^'neutral 
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zone"  originally  spoken  of,  to  give 
Enissia  the  right  of  doing  as  she  pleases 
in  Bokhara,  where  she  is  all  powerful, 
and  ns  a  similar  right  to  do  as  we  please 
in  Afghanistan,  where  no  Englishman 
is  allowed  to  penetrate.  What  is  above 
all  remarkable,  however^  in  the  now 
historical  conversation  between  the  two 
ministers,  is  that  the  English  statesman 
saw  danger  where  danger  is  now  no 
longer  seen — not  because  it  has  ceased 
to  exist,  bnt  because  it  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  a  greater  periL 

Besides  the  roads  through  Balkh  and 
Cabul,  and  through  Herat  and  Canda- 
har,  there  is  a  third  route  of  invasion 
in  which  some  believe,  and  which  may 
one  day  be  employed  certainly  not  in 
lieu  of,  but  possibly  in  conjunction 
with,  the  two  others.  Mr.  Schuyler,^ 
while  convinced  that  '^  there  is  not  the 
slightest  desire  or  incentive  to  make 
any  attack  upon  India,"  adds  that  the 
Eussians  would  dislike  to  see  England 
extend  her  influence  nearer  than  she  now 
does  to  Central  Asia,  and  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that ''  at  some  time  difficulties  may 
arise  with  regard  to  the  English  policy 
at  Kashgar ;  while  the  late  Lieutenant 
Hayward  was  convinced  that  from 
Eastern  Turkestan  India  might  with- 
out much  difficulty  be  invaded.  ''An 
army,"  he  wrote,  "  attempting  a  passage 
across  the  mountains  from  Eastern 
Turkestan  to  India  would  have  no 
great  impediment  to  encounter  until  it 
had  entered  the  deeper  defiles  of  the 
Lower  Himalayas.  The  portion  of  the 
line  intervening  between  the  crest  of 
the  Kaiakorum  range  and  the  plains  of 
Turkestan  is  quite  practicable ;  and  as 
in  all  human  probability  it  is  here  that 
the  Eussian  and  Indian  empires  will 
first  come  into  contact,  and  the  frontiers 
run  conterminous,  this  fact  is  deserving 
of  especial  consideration." 2 

Nevertheless,  the  advance  by  way  of 
Samarkand,  the  approach  by  way  of 
Balkh  and  Cabul,  was  the  line  of  menace 
or  invasion  generally  accepted,  at  least 
xmtil  some  time  after  the  Khivan  ex- 

^  Report  to  the  United  States  Government. 
*  CeTitral  Asia,  fratn  Uve,  Aryan  to  the  Cos- 
aack.    By  James  Button,  p.  387. 


peditioD,  when  newly-observed  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  Bnssia  changed  the 
aspect  of  affauis. 

Mr.  MacGkhan,  believing,  like  every- 
one else,  that  the  Bussians  have  no 
**  immediate  designs  on  India,'*  admits 
that  **  whether  they  follow  a  traditional 
policy  of  aggression  or  not^  the  result 
is  very  much  the  same.''    "  They  are 
steadily  advancing  towards  India,"  says 
the  observant  American  in  his  most 
interesting  account  of  the  Khivan  ex- 
pedition;^   '^and  they  will,  sooner  or 
later,  acquire  a  position  in  Central  Asia 
which  wiU  enable  them  to  threaten  it. 
Should  England  be  engaged  in  a  Euro- 
pean war,  and  not  show  herself  suffix 
ciently    accommodating    on    the    Bos- 
phorus,   then,    indeed,    Itussia    would 
probably  str^e  a  blow  at  England's 
Eastern  Empire."    Mr.  MacGahan  does 
not  think  the  Eussians  could  do  much 
in  that  way  at  present;  "but when  a 
railroad  is  laid  from  Samara  to  Samar- 
kand the  question  will  assume  a  very 
diflferent  aspect.    Suppose  stores  to  have 
been    collected  at  Samarkand   in   ad* 
vanoe,  an  army  100,000  strong  mighty 
by  means  of  a  railroad,  be  concentrated 
in  Kerki  in  thirty  days.     From  Kerki  to 
Kunduz,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ozus, 
is  only  250  miles,  and  an  army  might 
make  this  distance  easily  in  twenty 
days.    The  annexation  of  Bokhara  and 
occupation  of  Kerki  would  therefore 
be  the  next  step  in  the  advance  of  the 
Eussians  on  India.     Bokhara  is  at  pre- 
scDt    completely    under    the    Eussian 
tutelage,    and   I  believe    no    existing 
agreements    between    them    and    the 
Eassian    Government    prevent    them 
from    occupying  that   country;    and, 
Bokhara  occupied,  the  Eussian  frontier 
would  be  within  150  miles  of  CabnL" 

It  was  not^  in  fsict,  until  after  the 
occupation  of  E^va  had  become  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  therefore  not  wortih 
protesting  against  (as  previously  it  had 
been  disavowed  as  a  project,  and  equally, 
therefore,  not  worth  protesting  against), 
that  the  notion  of  Eossia's  advance  to- 
wards India  by  way  of  Merv  and  Herat 

*  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus,  and  the  FaZl  of 
Khiva,    By  G.  A.  HacGahan,  p.  425. 
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cune  to  be  entertained  as  it  now  seems 
to  be  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
routes.  No  mention  of  Merv  in  con- 
nection with  Eussia  is  to  be  found  in 
any  book  or  article  published  prior  to 
the  year  1874.  Mery  derived  a  gieat 
part  of  the  importance  now  attached  to 
it  from  incidents  which  occurred  during 
the  £hmn  expedition,  or  rather  imme* 
diately  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Khiva.  Mr.  MacGahan  has  told  us  of 
the  wanton  and  cruel  attack  made  by 
General  Goloyatchoff  on  the  Khivan 
Tarkomana.  He  saw  it,  rode  with  the 
troops  who  executed  it^  has  graphically 
described  ii^  and  says  plainly  that  he 
could  not  undeistand  it  General  ELauf- 
mannhad  insisted  on  immediate  payment 
of  atributey  which  the  YomudTurkomans 
agreed  to  yield,  but  W6i%  notoriously 
unable  to  ooUect  without  some  short 
Dotiee.  General  T^Miftni^nn  was  severely 
criticised,  as  Mr.  MacGahan  writes,  by 
his  own  officers  for  adopting  this  course. 
"He  knew  very  weU,"  they  said,  "it 
was  not  possible  for  Ihe  Turkomans  to 
pay  in  the  specified  time ;  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  hoodwinked  by 
tiiB  Khan,  and  was  becoming  a  mere 
tool  in  his  hands  for  the'furtherance  of 
his  schemes  of  conquest  over  the  Turko- 
mflcna."  The  conduct  of  the  general 
WB8  much  blamed  in  the  Eussian  news- 
papers ;  but  probably  the  worst  thing 
sBid  of  it  came  from  General  Kiyzhfr- 
noflbky.  Governor  -  General  of  Oren- 
harg,  who  explained  the  massacre  by 
mnarking  to  Mr.  Schuyler  that  "  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  actions  in  which 
theJTaschkend  expedition  could  distin- 
gidah  itseli^  and  receive  its  share  of 
honoora  and  rewards,  the  glory  of  the 
affidr  having  been  so  far  to  the  Oren* 
boigh  and  Caucasus  expeditions  alone." 
Aeeardingly,  General  Gk)lovatcho£f,  sent 
out  bj  General  KanfinaTin  to  ascertain 
the  ptobability  of  payment^  entered 
upon  «  aolntioQ  of  the  problem  by  "  at- 
tadking  the  Turkoman  villages  and 
encampments,  burning  the  houses,  de- 
stroying the  waggons  of  household 
stona,  and  spreading  devastation  gener- 
ally among  them." 
Medals   in  the  Sussian  army  are, 


according  to  General  Eryzhanofbky,  a 
direct  encouragement  to  wilful  murder. 
Ido  not,  however,  mention  GolovatchofiPs 
raid  among  the  Turkoman  families 
merely  to  condemn  it,  but  in  order  to 
inquire  into  its  true  origin.  It  may 
have  been  dictated  by  other  not  more 
humane  but  less  paltry  motives  than 
those  assigned  by  General  Kiyzha- 
nofiky.  The  Orenburg  column  was 
on  such  bad  terms  with  the  less  suc- 
cessful column  from  Taschkend  that  the 
Turkomans,  immediately  after  General 
GolovatchofTs  incursion  amongst  them, 
said  to  the  Orenburg  troops  that  "if 
they  were  not  so  friendly  with  General 
Kaufmann,  now  would  be  just  the  time 
to  fall  together  upon  General  Golovat- 
chofTs  expedition  and  utterly  annhilate 
it."  It  is  possible,  then,  considering 
the  jealousy  between  Orenburg  and 
Taschkend,  that  General  Kryzhanofisky 
may  have  been  merely  uttering  a  bitter 
jest  when  he  said  that  General  Golo- 
vatchoff  had  made  an  onslaught  on  a 
host  of  unoffending  men,  women,  and 
children  for  the  sake  of  "glory,"  and 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  "  honours  and 
rewards."  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  seems  to  have  indicated  the  true  mo- 
tive of  attack  when  he  afterwards  told 
Mr.  Schuyler  that  it  was  likely  to 
lead  to  serious  results.  "It  will  now 
be  necessaiy,"  he  observed,  "to  have 
expeditions  against  the  Turkomans  for 
many  years.  It  will  be  a  second  Cau- 
casus, and  in  the  end  we  shall  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  take  Merv,  which  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  complications  with 
England."* 

"  Complications  with  England  "  repre*^ 
sent  in  this  case  those  drawbacks  which,, 
great  or  small,  almost  every  advantage 
carries  with  it  Every  step  of  import- 
ance made  by  Eussia  in  Central  Asia  has 
involved  "  complications  with  England  " 
from  which,  however,  by  means  of  ex 
planations  and  assurances,  Eussia  has 
had  no  trouble  in  freeing  hemelf ;'  and 
it  is  certainly  more  credible  that  the  de- 
liberate destruction  of  so  many  Turko- 
man households  may  have  been  effected 
because  "  no  peace  with  the  Turkomans  " 

^  Beport  to  the  United  States  Governmont. 
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was  the  political  order  of  the  day,  than 
because  General  Kaof  mann  wished  to 
obtain  from  them  an  obyiouslj  im- 
possible payment,  or  because  General 
Golovatchoff  was  eager  for  a  new 
decoration.  The  Turkomans  attacked 
with  such  apparent  wantonness  by 
General  Golovatchoff  were»  it  is  true, 
Turkomans  of  the  Yomud  tribe,  where- 
as the  Turkomans  around  Menr  are  of 
the  Tekke  tribe.  General  Kaufmann, 
howeyer,  told  Mr.  MacGahan  that  the 
Yomud  Turkomans,  after  the  destruction 
of  their  property  by  the  Eussians,  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Tekke*.  Turkomans 
asking  permission  to  emigrate  to  their 
territory.  Few  of  them,  according  to 
Mr.  MEuKjahan,  did  really  emigrate. 
£ut  General  EryzhanofGsky  was  evi- 
dently convinced  that  Tekkes  and 
Yomuds  would  make  common  cause,  and 
it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  General  GolovatchofTs  ruth- 
less descent  upon  the  latter  would  lead 
to  serious  results;  that  the  Kussians 
would  find  it  necessary  to  make  ex- 
peditions against  the  Turkomans  for 
many  years ;  and  that  they  would  in  the 
end  find-  themselves  obliged  to  take 
Merv,  ''  which  would,  undoubtedly,  lead 
to  complications  with  England.'' 

If  the  Eussians  propose  to  take  pos- 
session of  Merv  it  matters  little  whether 
they  do  so  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances or  in  the  execution  of  a  design. 
We  have  seen  what  the  circumstances 
were  which  are  now  to  impell  the 
Eussians  towards  Merv ;  and  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  no  English 
publication  anterior  to  the  year  1874 
speaks  of  Merv  in  connection  with 
Central  Asian  politics.  In  the  coire- 
epondence,  however,  respecting  Gen- 
toil  Asia,  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1873,  a  despatch  wiU  be  found  from 
Mr.  Eonald  Thomson  at  Teheran  to  the 
Earl  6f  Clarendon,  dated^ovember  14th, 
1869,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  as 
4he  Eussians  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  establish  communications  across  the 
desert  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Oxus,  they  would  probably  in  the  end 
abandon  that  idea  and  seek  a  more  prac- 
iicable  route  along  the  Attrek ;  ^'follow- 


ing the  course  of  that  river  eastwards, 
and  then  skirting  along  the  hOls  of  the 
north  of  Bojnoord  and  Kochan,  in  the 
direction  of  Merv,  which  is  not  more 
than  four  marches  from  the  Oxus^  and 
within  ten  easy  stages  of  Herat"  The 
only  notice  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken    at    the   time   of    Mr.    Eonald 
Thomson's  surmise  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Alison  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  which  it  is  set   forth 
that  '*  the  formation  of  a  route  along 
the  Attrek  river  would   afford  matter 
for  serious    consideration  to   Persia." 
Of  Merv  and  its   proximity  to  Herat^ 
of  Herat  and  its   importance  in  con- 
nection with  India,  not  a  word  is  said« 
Strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem  the 
question  of  Merv  as  part  of  the  great 
Central   Asian  question  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Prince  Gortchakoff ;  who, 
on  the  4th   of  May,    1870,  spoke  to 
Sir    Andrew    Buchanan    of    a  report 
which  had  reached  him  from    Peisiay 
^^attributing  great  activity  to  Shir-Ali 
Khan,  who  is  said  to  be  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  Tekke  Turkomans,  a  tribe 
occupying  lands  to  the  south  of  Khiva, 
to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty."  As  no 
sovereignty  was  claimed  for    the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  over  the  Tekke  Turko- 
mans— which    would    have    amounted 
to  including  Merv  within  the  Afghan 
territory — ^&e  matter  dropped ;  but  on 
September  21st  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Stremooukof^    director   of  the  Asiatic 
Department  in   the    Eussian  Foreign 
Office,  remarked  in  discussing  the  inter- 
minable question  of  the  Afghan  frontier, 
that  probably  no  objection  would  be 
made  to  include  Khoja^Sali  (the  last 
Afghan  post  westward  on  the  Oxus) 
within  it,  ''but  that  great  care  would 
be    required   in    tracing  a  line   from 
thence  to  the  south,  as  Merv  and  the 
countiy  of  the  Turkomans  were  becoming 
commercially  important''  What  changes 
were  just  then  taking  place  around  or  in 
connection  with  Merv  so  as  to  render 
the  place  ''commercially  important''  is 
not  explained.    A  place,  however,  may 
be  commercially  important,  and  strategi- 
cally very  important  indeed ;  and  Mr. 
StremoovJLoff  was  probably  guilty  of  no 
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inaccmacy  in  describing  Merv,  which 
commands  loads  in  eyeiy  direction,  and 
is  frequently  traveised  by  caravans  as 
*<  oommeiciidly  important"  In  any  case 
Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  was  struck  by 
the  observation,  and  nearly  a  year  after 
it  had  been  made,  on  the  13th  of  June 
1871,  reminded  Lord  Granville  of  it  in 
one  of  many  letters.onthe  subject  of  the 
A^han  boundary. 

Herv  not  belonging  to  Afghanistan 
was  naturally  not  included  within  the 
A%han  frontier.  But  it  seems  remark- 
able if  so  much  was  to  be  said  about  it 
afterwards,  that  not  a  word  was  uttered 
on  the  subject— at  least  not  by  Eng- 
land— ^when  the  Afghan  frontier  was 
being  traced.  Merv  is  nearly  on  the 
same  parallel  as  £hoja-Sali,  the  most 
western  point  of  Afghan  territory  on  the 
Oxus ;  so  that  if  **  care  had  not  been 
taken,"  as  Mr.  Stremooukoff  suggested, 
in  drawing  the  line — ^if,  for  example, 
it  had  been  drawn  due  west — ^Russia, 
by  excluding  herself  from  all  interfer- 
ence in  the  affiiirs  of  Afghanistan, 
would  have  been  definitively  shut  out 
from  Merv.  She  expressly  stipulated 
that  this  should  not  be  the  case,  having 
previously  given  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  understand,  in  the  same  order 
of  ideas,  that  if  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
claimed  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
Tekke  Turkomans,  "a  tribe  occupying 
land  to  the  south  of  Khiva,"  his  preten- 
sions could  not  be  recognised. 

In  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the 
Afghans  had  nothing  to  do  with  Merv 
nor  the  Turkomans  of  Merv  with 
Afghanistan,  the  Eussian  Government 
gave  no  hint  of  any  intention  to  occupy 
&e  placeontheirownaccount.  ButPrince 
Gortchakoffhas  declared  so  often  and  so 
pointedly  that  "Afghanistan  would  be 
considered  as  entirely  beyond  the  sphere 
in  which  Eussia  n^ght  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  her  influence,"  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  see  in  the  constant  reitera- 
tion of  this  phrase  a  meaning  not  con- 
tained in  the  phrase  itself.  "No  interven- 
tion or  interference  whatever^opposed  to 
the  independence  of  that  state  enters 
into  bis  Imperial  Migesty's  intentions," 
added  Prince  Gortchakrff  when,  in  re- 


sponse to  Earl  Clarendon's  suggestion 
of  a  neutral  territory  between  the  English 
and  Eussian  empires  in  the  east,  he,  for 
the  first  time,  assured  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  through  the  usual  channels, 
that  Afghanistan  should  certainly  be 
left  alone. 

"  Afghanistan  *'    has  since  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  Grovemments  as  com- 
prising   besides    Afghanistan    proper, 
which  was  all  Prince  Gortohakoff  origin- 
ally included    beneath     that     name, 
certain  dependencies  south  of  the  Oxus 
regarded  at  one  time  by  Prince  Gortoha- 
koff as  belonging  to  Bokhara,  by  the 
British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  as 
belonging  to    Khiva,  but   which   the 
Indian  Government  showed  to  be  feuda- 
tory states  under  Afghan  sovereignty. 
The  negotiations  on  this   subject  are 
known  to  have  lasted  something  like 
four  years ;  and  nearly  five  years  after 
they  were  first  begun,  on  the  21st  of 
January,   1874,   we  find    that  Prince 
Gortchakoff  has    ''repeated   to    Lord 
Loftus  the  positive  assurance  that  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  continues  to  consider 
Afghanistan   as    entirely    beyond    its 
sphere  of  action."     This  was  in  answer 
to  a  despatch  calling  Prince  Gortcha- 
kofiTs  attention  to  the  injurious  effects 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  ex- 
pedition the  Eussians  were  preparing 
to  send  against  the  Turkomans  of  the 
region  around  Merv  and  to  Merv  itself; 
as  to  which  point  Prince  Gortchakoff 
contented  himself  with  observing  that 
Eussia  had  ''no  intention   of  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Turko- 
mans,'' though  he,  at  tiie  same  time,  let 
it  be  understood  that  this  intention 
might  be  departed  ficom  if  "  these  turbu- 
lent tribes  were  to  take  to  attacking  or 
plundering  us." 

According  to  Mr.  Schuyler  (Report 
to  the  United  States  Government),  "the 
arrangements  made  last  year  with  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  the  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  simply  meant  that  if  Eussia 
came  up  to  the  Oxus  nothing  would  be 
said ; "  tiiough  Mr.  Schuyler  was  convinced 
(and  he  thought  the  "  same  would  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  understood  well  the 
position  of  affiurs  in  Central  Asia  "}  that 
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the  "  Russians  would  eventually  occupy 
the  whole  countiy  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and 
possibly  as  far  as  the  Hindoo  KusL''    In 
this  latter  case  we  should,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  exercise  our  ancient  right  of 
remonstrance ;  to  which,  as  long  as  the 
Eussians  do  not  go  south  of  the  Upper 
Oxus,  we  are  not  entitled  to  have  re- 
course.    In  other  words,  Mr.  Schuyler 
holds  that  Eussia  does  not  consider  her- 
self bound  to  respect  the  Afghan  frontier, 
as  defined  by  Eussia  and  England  con- 
jointly;  but   that   having   ascertained 
how  far  she  can  proceed  without  giving 
cause  for  complaint,  she  will  advance  to 
the  extreme  limit  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  at  a  fitting  opportunity  go  a  step 
further.       He  cites   no  particular  au- 
thority,  but  refers  in  support  of  his 
opinion  to  ^  any  one  who  understands 
well  the  position  of  affairs  in  Central 
Asia."  Prince  GortchakofiTs  emphatic  de- 
claration in  respect  to  the  inviolability 
of  Afghan  territory,  does  not)  according 
to  the  ordinary  meaning — not  even  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  diplomatic  mean- 
ing— of  words,  bear  the  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Schuyler  would  put  upon  it. 
But  the  Prince  does  really  appear  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  Eussia's  firm  inten- 
tion to  respect  Afghan  rights.  This  had 
already  occurred  to  me  when  in  a  note 
to  the  second  edition  of   Sir    Henry 
Eawlinson's  England  and  Rusda  in  the 
Eastf  1  find  it  set  forth  that  ''  Eussia 
now  complains  of  our  interposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Turkomans  of  Merv  as  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  geographical 
limitation  which  governs  our  mutual  re- 
lations in  Central  Africa.  She  considers, 
in  fact,  that  her  own  abstention  from  in- 
terference within  the  limits  of  Afghan- 
istan requires  a  similar  abstention  on  our 
part  beyond  those  limits  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  Afghans  and  Uzbegs  are  concerned," 
adds  Sir  Henry  Eawlmson,  "  such  a  re- 
ciprocity of  obligation  would  seem  to  be 
only  fair  and  reasonable.     But  Merv  is 
independent  territory  belonging  neither 
to  the  Afghans  nor  Uzbegs,  and  in,  the 
absence  of  any  special  arrangement  with 
Eussia  to  that  effect,  there  is  really  no 
argument  against   our   communicating 
with  the  TWkomans  or   taking  an.  in- 


terest in  their  welfare  that  would  not 
apply  equally  to  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  Kashgar  or  even  with  Persia." 
(P.  316.) 

Meanwhile,   it    ia    quite  clear  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Afghan  boundary, 
effected  to  the  great  apparent  delight  of 
both  Governments  in  January  1873,  some 
two  or  three  months  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  expedition  or  expeditions  to 
Khiva,  was  no  settlement  of  the  general 
question  as  to  howjfor  Eussia  may  advance 
in  Central  Asia   without  giving  just 
cause  for  complaint  to  England.    All 
Eussia  pledged  herself  to  do  when,  after 
many  objections,  she  at  length  accepted 
the  Afghan  boundary,  as  traced  by  the 
Indian  Government,  was  in  no  way  to 
interfere  with  the  affiiirs  of  Afghanistan ; 
and  she  had  already  taken  particular 
caie  to  point  out,  ^m  three  to  four 
years  before  any  question  in  connectioii 
with  Merv  had  arisen  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  English  Government^ 
that  the  bSaub  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans 
and  of  Merv  were  not  those  of  Afghan- 
istan at  alL 

It  would  be  useless  to  consider  the 
Eussian  arguments  on  this  subject, 
though  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
they  must  be,  and  also  by  what 
counter-arguments  they  may  well  be 
met  on  the  part  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment. Several  insoluble,  but  none  the 
less  interesting,  questions  have  already 
been  discussed  between  Eussia  and 
England;  as,  for  instance,  whether 
Orientals  are  more  amenable  to  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  or  of  fear  ?  In  its 
abstract  form,  such  a  question  seems  as 
impossible  to  decide  as  those  on  more 
tender  subjects  which  used  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  days  of  the  troubadours  by 
Courts  of  Love.  If  the  Governments  of 
Eussia  and  England  begin  to  dispute, 
or  are  already  disputing,  as  to  whether 
what  is  not  included  in  a  proposition  is 
necessarily  excluded  from  it,  the  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  of  M^rv  may  last 
some  considerable  time.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  drawing  the  Afghan 
boundary  some  fifty  miles  south  of 
Merv,  the^English  Government  did  not 
intend  to  place  Merv  at  the  disposition 
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of  EoBsia ;  while  it  is  by  no  means 
ceitain  that  in  conceding  to  En|.'land 
the  frontier  she  demanded  on  behalf  of 
the  Amir  .of  Afghanistan,  Eussia  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  she  could  not 
recognize  England's  right  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  Eussia  in  any  part 
of  Central  Asia  outside  Afghanistan. 

No  official   correspondence    respect- 
ing Central    Asia   has    recently  been 
published.     Eussia  has  given  herself, 
or    what    comes    to    the  same  thing, 
has  giyen  Bokhara  a  fixed  boundary  on 
the  Oxus  to  Khoja-Sali,  where,  while 
the  riyer  still  runs  to  the  north,  the 
Afghan  boundary,  hitherto  marked  by 
its  course,  suddenly  runs  to  the  south. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  Eus- 
sian  boundary  is,  or  Tvhat  it  is  intended 
to  be,  east  of  Khoja-Sali;  nor  do  the 
selected  Parliamentary  papers  enable  one 
to    guess    whether    so    much    as  an 
^*  interchange  of  ideas  *'  (to  use  one  of 
PxiBce     Gortchakoff's     historical     ex- 
pressions)    ever    took   place    on    the 
subjectw     It,  may  safely    be  assumed, 
however,  that  no  assurances  or  expla- 
nations were  offered  to  us  by  Eussia  on 
this    point   further   than  those  given 
very  positively  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  of  Khiva — which  was  not  to 
be  occupied  permanently.    At  one  time 
it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the 
Eussians  would  consent  to  regard  the 
Oxus  to  its  mouth  as  their  boundary. 
This  was  some  time  before  the  Khivan 
expedition;  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  at 
once  explained  that  such  a  limitation 
would  place  Khiva  beyond  their  reach, 
and  embolden  the  Khan,  having  no  fear 
of  punishment  before  his  eyes,  to  mis- 
behave himself.  Ultimately,  the  frontier 
was  traced  only  between  Afghanistan 
and    Bokhara,   and    along   the   whole 
noriliem  line  of  Afghanistan ;  so  that  if 
Rosaia  is  entitled  to  annex  everything 
in  Central  Asia  which  by  the  Afghan 
boundary   arrangement  she  is  not  ex- 
duded  from   annexing,  we  may  look 
upon  the  future  frontier  of  Eussia  in 
C^tral  Asia  as  conterminous  along  the 
whole  line  with  the  frontier  of  Afghan- 
istan.    This  would  round  off  the  Eus- 
sian  possessions  between  the  Caspian 


and  the  Oxus  very  beautifully,  and  it 
would,  of  course,  give  Merv  to  the 
Eussians. 

Eussia  having  already  in  her  occu- 
pation   the    east    coast   of    the    Cas- 
pian, the  Attrek  river,  and  the   river 
Oxus,    it   is   impossible     not   to    be- 
lieve   that    she     proposes   to    possess 
herself   of  aU  the  territory  comprised 
within  these  three  lines.     In  an  article 
published    in   the   Quarterly   Review,^ 
which  Sir  Eutherford  Alcock,  writing 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  attributes  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  it  is  maintained  that 
^'  if  Merv  is  not  a  Eussian  garrison,  if 
her  outposts  are  not  entrenched  on  the 
Attrek,  it    is  simply    because  Eussia 
believes  such  occupation  would  bring 
matters   to  an  undesirable  crisis  with 
£ngland ;  and  not  from  any  strategical 
difficulty  in  the  necessary  movements 
on  the  part  of  Eussia.    Both  positions 
can  be  easily  occupied  whenever  the 
Czar  wills  It,  and  the  Eussian  outposts 
will  then  be  conterminous  with  the 
Afghan    and  Persian  frontiers.''     Ac- 
cording, however,    to    Greneral    Kiyz- 
hanoffsky,    the    occupation    of    Merv 
would  be  no  such  easy  matter.     He  sees 
in  the   Turkoman  country  "  a  second 
Caucasus,"    and  without    disregarding 
the  political  obstacle  which  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  deems  so  formidable,  looks  upon 
it  not  as  a  primary,  but  as  a  secondary 
one.     Admit,  however,  that  the  Tekke 
Turkomans  will  be  found  as  dangerous 
opponents  as  were  formerly  SchamyFs 
mountaineers  ;  the  Caucasus  was  paci- 
fied in  the  end,  and  some  day  the 
Turkoman    country  wiU    in  its  turn 
be  subjected.     Before  that    object  is 
attained,  it  is  probable  that  a  great 
many    despatches  will    be  exchanged 
between  the  English  and  Eussian  Go- 
vernments ;  which  will  have  as  much 
effect  as  the  despatches  presented  to 
the  Eussian  Foreign  Office  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  establishment  of  a  Eussian 
"factory"  at  Krasnovodsk,  the  occu- 
pation of  Samarkand  and  the  expedition 
to  Khiva. 

The    line  of   argument    proper    to 
each     side    is    already    known;    but 

*  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1875. 
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how  an  agreement  can  possibly  be 
amved  at  by  the  disputants  is  not 
known.  Only  a  very  sangnine  person, 
however,  can  believe  that  any  amount 
of  letter  writing  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  Bnssia  abandon  her 
intention  of  seizing  Merv.  All  that  the 
English  Government  (as  far  as  can  be 
learnt  from  the  pabUshed  correspond- 
ence) has  said  on  the  subject,  is  that 
tiie  occupation  of  Merv  by  Russia,  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans 
by  Eussian  troops,  might  cause  those 
warriors  to  take  refage  in  Afghanistan, 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the 
Amir,  and  indirectly  of  the  Indian  Gro- 
vemment.  Both  Lord  Granville,  more- 
over, and  Lord  Derby,  have  declared — 
the  former  in  a  despatch  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  the  latter 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords — that  theindependenceof  Afghan- 
istan must  at  all  hazards  be  maintained. 
There  is  nothing  provocative  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  defiant  in  these  declara- 
tions which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been 
anticipated  again  and  again  by  Prince 
Gt)rtchakoff. 

Indeed,  His  Excellency  has  stated 
80  often  that  he  considers  Afghan- 
istan ''entirely  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Russian  influence  or  interference," 
that  it  seems  somewhat  superfluous  to 
address  to  Russia  any  warnings  on  that 
subject.  Our  Grovemment  speaks  '*  with 
no  uncertain  sound"  on  a  point 
concerning  which  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  a  misunderstanding,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  absolute  agreement 
About  Merv,  however,  the  sound  is 
vexy  uncertain  indeed.  In  connection 
witJi  Merv,  neither  do  the  English 
say  that  it  must  not  be  attacked,  nor 
the  Russians  that  they  will  not  attack 
it.  The  English  Government  confines 
itself  to  hopiag  that  the  Russians  will 
leave  it  alone,  while  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment fears  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
Tekke  Turkomans  may  perhaps  not  allow 
it  to  do  so. 

Even  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the 
best  informed,  the  most  dear-sighted, 
and  the  only  one  with  decided  views 
of  all  the  writers  on  Central  Asia,  is 


not  quite  sure  that  the  occupation  of 
Merv  would  give  us  ground  for  inter- 
ference— and  it  not  for  interference,  why 
for  vain  protest  1    "  Without,"  he  writes, 
''making  any  offensive  notification  to 
Russia  about  the  limitation  of  her  ad- 
vance, and  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
right,  in  the  interest  of  the  Afghans,  to 
impede  her  occupation  of  Merv,  if  it 
seems  advisable,  I  submit  that  we  should 
at  any  rate  make  up  our  minds  that  she 
shall  not  follow  up  the  Murghab  valley 
from  Merv  into  the  A%han  territory 
unopposed."     This  looks  very  like  a 
surrender   of  Merv  to  the   Russians, 
under  cover  of  a  caution  that  if  they 
do  take  Merv,  they  had  better,  at  all 
events,  leave  Afghanistan  alone.     But 
according    to   the    declaration  of   the 
Russian  Foreign  Office,  made  explicitly 
and  emphatically,  repeated  again  and 
again,  put  on  record  in  every  shape,  and 
supported  by  a  formal  agreement  which 
was  not  signed  until  every  point  con- 
tained in  it  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, the   Russians   will    under    no 
circumstances  enter  or  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  Afghanistan. 

Kot  to  expose  Herat  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Russian  surprise.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  would  garrison  it  with 
English  troops ;  always  supposing  that 
the  Amir,  besides  accepting  arms, 
money,  and  our  services  in  securing 
to  him  his  legitimate  frontier,  would 
permit  us  to  offer  him  personal  assustr 
ance.  No  one  can  say  that  with  the 
Russians  at  Merv  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  such  an  arrangement,  whatever 
objections  he  may  feel  under  actual 
circumstances  to  admitting  English 
troops  within  his  dominions.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  then,  who  is  more 
alive  to  the  danger  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance than  any  other  writer  of  high  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  and  the  only  one 
who  proposes  to  meet  it  by  specific 
means,  would  look  upon  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the 
borders  of  Afghanistan,  so  that  Af- 
ghans and  Russians  should  face  one 
another  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Afghan  frontier,  as  a  step  which 
would    call    for    the    garrisoning    of 
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Herat  by  an  English  force;  and 
nothing  more.  This  might  be  either 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  or  the  pre- 
lude to  a  conflict  But  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  would  obyiously  rest  with 
the  Eussians  themselves ;  and  if  they 
adhered  to  their  present  determination 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  afiairs  of 
Afg>>«ni«tATi,  no  '  inconvenience  need 
arise  from  the  proximity  of  English  to 
Bnssian  troops. 

The  author  of  the  article  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Quarterly  Review  ends 
like  Sir  Heniy  Bawlinson,  but  with 
fewer  reservations  and  more  complacency, 
by  giving  up  to  Eussia  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia  up  to  the  boundaries  of 
Western  as  now  up  to  the  boundary  of 
Eastern  Afghanistan.    ''  It  is  more  than 
probable/'  he  writes,  'Hhat  if  Russia 
were  satisfied  that  we  had  no  jealousy 
of  her  attempts  to  dominate  and  civilize 
the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  far 
south  as  the  Attrek  and  the  Oxus,  she 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  that  we 
considered  that  frontier  as  fixed  as  our 
own  is  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  find  her 
officers,  as  her  frontier  neighbours,  pre- 
pared to  use  the  vast  moral  influence  at 
our  command  to  insure  to  her  reasonable 
satisfaction  in  the  event  of  just  cause  of 
offence  being  given  by  the  tribes  and 
powers  to  the  south  of  the  border.'' 

ThiEi  is  really  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson's 
conclusion  put  in  a  conciliatory  and 
complimentary  form.  It  ia»  indeed, 
^  more  than  probable  "  that,  if  we  could 
recondle  ourselves  to  seeing  the  Eussian 
power  established  all  along  the  Afghan 
frontier  and  continuously  eJong  the  line 
of  the  Attrek,  the  Eussians  would  on 
their  side  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  the 
presence  of  English  officers  in  Afghanis- 
tan.  In  fut  Prince  Gortchakoff  volun- 
teered on  one  occasion  the  statement 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
presence  of  English  officers  in  Afghanis- 
tan ;  though  the  important  question  of 
numbers  and  organization  was  not 
touched  upon. 

Tltigliith  writers  on  the  Central  Asian 
question  may  in  the  present  day  be 
divided  into  those  who  would  abandon 


to  Eussia  all  Central  Asia  up  to  the 
Afghan  frontier,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  seek  to  place  an  English  garrison 
at  Herat ;  and  those  who  would  aban- 
don Central  Asia  to  Eussia  absolutely. 
These  latter  believe  that  Eussia  has  a 
great  civilizing  mission  to  perform  in 
Central  Asia ;  which  is  doubtless  true. 
They  also  maintain  that  the  Eussians  in 
advancing  towards  Afghanistan  have  no 
designs,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  India, 
which  is  demonstrably  false.     A  recent 
writer  in  the  Edinbwrgh  Review^  whose 
line  of  argument  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson 
denounces  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
edition  as  '*  unpatnotic  in  principle,  un- 
sound in  theory,  and  untrue  in  practice/' 
asserts  that  no  one  in  India  sees  any 
danger  in  the  Eussian  advance,  except 
those  who  have  served  on  the  North- 
western frontier.     It  is  precisely,  how- 
ever, on   the   North-west  frontier    of 
Ind^  that  one  would  expect  officers  to 
be  most  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
Eussian  approach.     The  Indian  Grovem- 
ment,  too,  is  supposed  to  be  more  im- 
pressed by  its  significance  than  the  Home 
Government ;  though  we  have  seen  that 
even  the   late  Foreign  Minister,  Lord 
Clarendon,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the 
Eussians  making  their  way  to  the  Hindoo 
Kush,  whence  the  British  possessions 
might  be  viewed  ''  as  a  traveler  on  the 
summit  of  the   Simplon  might  survey 
the  plains  of  Italy."    Travellers  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  are  more  suspicious  authorities 
than  even  officers  who  have  served  on 
the  North-west  frontier  of  India.     But 
without  laying  any  further  stress  on  the 
writings  of  ^.  Vamb^ry  (whose  predic- 
tions, however,  made  from  eight  to  ten 
years  ago  have  hitherto  been  gradually 
receivings  verification),  the  two  Ameri- 
cans who  have  lately  travelled  in  Central 
Asia  are  equally  persuaded,  not  indeed 
that  Eussia   purposes  invading  India 
with  a  view  to  its  conquest — which  no 
one,  not  even  Mr.  VamMry  believes — 
but  that  she  means  to  advance  as  far  as 
possible  towards  our  Indian  frontier, 
where  her  very  presence,  whatever  her 
intentions  might  be,  would  be  a  threat. 
Mr.  Schuyler  thinks  the  arrangement 
on  the  subject  of  the  Afghan  boundary 
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will  possibly  be  disregarded,  and  that 
the  Kussians  will  eventually  advance 
as  far  as  the  Hindoo  Kush.  Mi. 
MacGahan,  without  attributing  any  im- 
mediately hostile  design  to  the  Kussians, 
tells  us  that  "  they  see  there  is  a  cer- 
tainamountof  territory  lying  between  the 
English  and  Russian  possessions  which 
must  sooner  or  later  fall  into  the  hands 
of  either  power."  "  I  think,"  he  adds, 
"  they  are  disposed  to  seize  as  much  of 
this  territory  as  they  conveniently  can, 
and  this  comprises  their  whole  policy  at 

present" 

As  to  the  Russians,  Mr.  Schuyler 

has  infonned  us  that  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Rryzhanoflfeky,  the  Russians 
were  pursuing  a  course  which  "  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  complications  with 
England."  This  was  an  Orenburg 
opinion.  As  to  the  Russian  officers  of 
General  Kaufinann's  expedition  from 
Tashkend,  they  « looked  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, if  not  with  liking,  at  least  with  a 
good  deal  of  respect ;  but  none  the  less 
anticipated  a  time  when  the  collision 
of  Russian  and  English  interests  might 
bring  Russian  and  English  armies  into 

conflict." 

Already  the  position  of  the  Russians 
in  Central  Asia  is  such  a  menace  to 
India  that  if  we  were  again  at  war  with 
Russia,  instead  of  receiving  troops  from 
India,  as  happened  in  the  Crimea,  we 
should  by  some  means  or  other  have  to 
strengthen  our  Indian  garrisons.  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  woiQd  have  plenty 
of  troops  on  the  spot  with  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus  at  no  great  distance  to 
draw  upon  for  supports.  Although  it  is 
a  favourite  theory  that  every  advance  of 
the  Russians  in  Central  Acoa  is  due  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  to 
well-planned  design,  two  Russian 
officers.  Captain  Kuropatkin  and 
Captain  Kostenko,  have  been  for  the 
last  two  years  in  Algeria  studying 
according  to  the  Rusdan  Invalid  the 
local  method  of  training  indigenous 
troops  under  French  officers.  No  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  why  the  Russians 
should  not  profit  by  every  Bdove  open 
to  them  in  the  game  of  politics ;  and 
when  they  have  conquered  the  Turko- 


mans, they  will  have  every  right  to 
form  them  into  squadrons  of  irregular 
cavalry  under  Russian  leadership.  But 
this  will  be  no  more  due  than  have  been 
the  reconnoitering  expeditions  already 
sent  in  the  direction  of  Merv,  to  the 
force  of  events. 

In  case,  too,  of  war  with  England,  for 
which  at  present  there  is  fortunately  no 
apparent  cause,  near  or  remote,  the  Rus- 
sians would  have  an  invaluable  ally  in  the 
former  rival  for,  and  actual  pretender 
to,  the  throne  of  Cabul,  Abdul  Rahman 
TChftTi,  of  whom  mention  is  made  several 
times  in  the  correspondence  presented  to 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  A%han 
frontier.  Without  apparently  troubling 
himself  about  the  English,  this  active 
chief  is  very  anxious  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition against  our  ally,  Shir  Ali,  whom 
he  feels  sure  he  could  dethrone.  Possibly 
he  shares  the  delusions  common  to  so 
many  refugees,  and  enjoys  less  in- 
fluence thui  he  imagines  in  the  coun- 
try which  he  still  regards  as  his  own. 
General  Kaufmann  has  warned  him 
against  entertaining  dangerous  schemes, 
and  has  even  written  to  Shir  Ali,  assur- 
ing him  that  Abdul  Rahman  Khan  is 
only  allowed  to  remain  at  Samarkand 
by  reason  of  his  unfortunate  position, 
and  not  in  recognition  of  his  claim  to 
the  Afghan  throne.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  Mr.  Schuyler's  interesting 
report  that  the  dispossessed  Amir  re- 
ceives a  pension  of  25,000  roubles 
from  the  Russian  Government^  and 
is  counted,  in  the  Russian  service. 
"  Some  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Schuyler 
(1874),  '<he  petitioned  General  Kauf- 
mann to  grant  him  100,000  roubles, 
saying  that  with  that  he  would  be  able 
to  reassert  his  right  to  the  throne,  and 
put  down  Shir  Ali,  but  this  request  was 
refused.  As  Abdul  Rahman  lives  very 
economically,  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
have  the  money  required  from  his  sav- 
ings. He  is  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Afghanistan,  and  professes  to  think 
that  on  his  reappearance  there,  there 
will  at  once  be  a  revolution  in  his 
favour." 

The  Russian  means,  then,  of  "  influ- 
encing "  A%banistan  are  simple  enough 
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if  it  should  ever  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  employ*  them.  Hitherto  the 
dijract  relations  between  Eossia  and 
Afg^^ftniwtftn  have  been  very  few,  and 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  inter- 
change of  letters  of  politeness.  With 
much  delicacy,  the  Bussians,  as  Mr. 
Schuyler  thinks,  make  a  point  of 
sending  with  their  letters  an  English 
translation  of  the  same,  ''for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  Indian  authorities,'' 
to  whom  it  is  presumed  they  are  trans- 
mitted. 

England  also  has  her  Afghan  refu- 
gee, described  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
as  "a  young  man  of  considerable  abilities 
and  force  of  character,  who  may  yet 
play  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the 
arena    of  A%han    politics."       Iskan- 
der  Khan,  the  chief  in  question,  son 
of    Sultan    Ahmed   Khan,    of  Herat, 
took  part  in  an  insurrection,  or  civil 
war,    waged    against    Shir    Ali,    his 
uncle;  and  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  passed  from  Afghanistan  to 
Bokhara,  and  ultimately  firom  Bokhara 
to  Bussian  Turkestan,  where  he  entered 
the  Bussian  service.      At  the  battle  of 
Samarkand  he  commanded  a  contingent 
of  A4;hans,  nearly  three  hundred  strong. 
Aftexwanis  he  was  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
hvotg,  where  he  received  a  lieutenant- 
colonel's  commission,   and  served    for 
some  time  with  the  hussars  of  the  guard. 
Several  years  later,  when  he  proposed  to 
return  home,  he  was  recommended  to 


take  the  route  of  Central  Asia ;  but  he 
preferred  to  visit  England,  where  he 
has  been  residing  for  the  last  four  years. 
A  perfect  master  of  Bussian  and  English 
as  of  other  languages,  and  acquainted 
with  the  arms,  tactics,  and  organization 
of  European  armies,  he  might  render 
essential  service  to  his  own  country  by 
establishing  a  regular  military  foroe  on 
something   like  the  European  model. 
Iskander  Khan's  knowledge  of  Afghan 
afiairs,  of  the  relations  between  Afghan- 
istan  and  Bokhara,  and  between  Bo- 
khara and  Bussia,   ought  to  be,  and 
possibly  are,  of  some  use  to  our  Indian 
Gk>vemmentj    but  his    rich    relative, 
Abdul  Bahman,  who  is  resolved  some 
day  to  stnke  a  blow  for  the  Afghan 
crown,  and  is  in  fact  saving  up  lus 
money  for  that  purpose,  would,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  between    England 
and  Bussia,  prove  a  most  powerftd  wea- 
pon of  offence  in  Bussia's  hands.    As 
long  as  we  remain  at  peace,  no  appre- 
hensions, of  course,  need  be  entertained 
on  this  head  Butif  causes  of  war  should 
some  day  unhappily  arise,  the  solemn 
promise  given  by  the  Bussian  Gk>vem- 
ment  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
affjEdrs  of  Afghanistan  would  naturally 
be  at  an  end ;  and  the  Bussians  would 
have  at  their  immediate  disposal  a  sure 
means  of  injuring  us  which  they  did 
not  possess  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war. 

H,  Sutherland  Edwards, 
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In  tlie  article^  on  the  growth  and  decay 
of  the  opera,  it  was  attempted  to  depict,  in 
a  rough-and-ready  way,  the  questionahle 
and  eqniTOcal  side  of  the  operatic  phan- 
tasmagoria, especially  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  works  of  Italian  and  French 
composers  since  the  days  of  Eossini 
Eeference  was  moreover  made  to  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Beeti^oven,  Chembini,  and  Weber,  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  clear  beyond  miscon- 
ception, that,  although  the  writer  chose 
to  scoff  at  operatic  puerilities,  he  is  never- 
theless fully   cognizant   of   the   many 
divinely  beautiful  things  contained  in  the 
rich  operatic  literature  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  ready  to  appraise  them 
at  their  full  value.    The  result  of  his 
critical  survey  of  operatic  development 
appeared  to  be  that  the  typical  operatic 
forms — Recitativo-secco,  Aria^  and  Ballet 
tune — ^are  essentially  sterile,  and  have  all 
along  acted  as  an  almost  insuperable  bar 
to  the  realization  of  the  highest  dramatic 
intentions ;  and  that  no  musician  who  is 
not  exclusively  a  craftsman  would  care 
to  say  more  for  them  than  that  their 
sterility  has  in  hundreds  of  instances 
been  triumphantly  overcome,  and  that 
the  spirit  and  breath  of  great  composers 
can  put  life  into  the  driest  bones.     The 
long  array  of  successes  and  failures  laid 
bare  the  fact  that  by  SLJtut  combination 
of  the  tragedian's  art  and  the  musician's 
numberless  effects  of  perfect  dramatic 
truth  and  supreme  musical  beauty  had 
been  attained ;  but  that  the  full  harvest  of 
artistic  excellence  which  such  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  arts,  if  strictly  carried 
(mt,  admits  of,  had  not  been  gathered. 
Music  had  been  allowed  to  run  riot  at 
the    expense   of  dramatic  poetiy  and 
mimetics,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
popular  composers  of  our  day  had  be- 
come more  and  more  meretricious  and 
sensational. 

^  MacmilUm*8  JUagazine,  May,  1875. 


We  shall  attempt  to-day  to  throw 
a  little  light  upon  the  tnuasformation 
of  the  opera  into  a  veritable  musical 
drama  as  accomplished  in  the  later  works 
of  Bichard  Wagner;  and  if  the  reader, 
who  has  not  yet  witnessed  a  performance 
of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Die  Meistersingery 
or  J)er  Ring  des  ^ibelungen,  will  be  con- 
tent to  take  the  writer^s  word  for  it  that 
all  the  absurdities  and  trivialities  charged 
against  the  opera  have  been  avoided,  and 
that  the  full  stream  of  Beethovenian  in- 
strumental music  has  been  led  into  a 
dramatic  channel,  he  will  certainly  not 
be  loth  to  attest  that  Wagner  has  ren- 
dered a  service  of  incommensurable  im- 
portance to  art 

On  close  inspection,  it  would  appear 
that  the  vital  point  of  the  astoundingly 
rapid  and  extensive  growth  of  instru- 
mental music  since  Sebastian  Bach  con- 
sists of  the  strong  stimulus  towards  an 
increase  of  means  and  ways  for  emo- 
tional expression,  which  was  given  to 
music  by  its  connection  with  the  stage. 
In  fact^  one  can  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  dramatic  principle  is 
the     punetum     saliens    of    the    best 
modem  music.     In  Beethoven's  great 
symphonies  this  dramatic  principle  has 
guided  the  composer  not  only  in  the 
invention  of  his  themes,  each  of  which 
has  a  strongly-marked  and  individual 
character,  but  also  in  the  constructioQ 
of  each  movement — ^nay,  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  entire  work.     The 
order  in    which   the  several  parts   of 
his  symphonies  follow  one  another — 
the  succession  of  the  main  {hemes  in 
each  particular  movement,  their  con- 
nection, conflict,  and  final  equation — 
witness  the   opening  allegro  and  the 
succeeding  movements  of  the  Sin/onia 
Eroica — all  this  has  in   some  sort  a 
dramatic  significance. 

Each   of  Beethoven's    larger    sym- 
phonies, and  most    of    his    quartetts 
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and  sonatas,   may  be  regarded  as  re- 
presenting an  entire  drama.     They  are, 
so  to  sp^ik,  connected  trilogies  or  te- 
tralogies, in  which  latter  even  the  lively 
satyr-play,  the  scherzo,  is  not  wanting. 
Beethoven  has  even  gone  the  length  of 
inmishing  a  programme  to  the  emo- 
tional   elements    of    his    work;    and 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Ber- 
lioz, liszt,  in  most  of  their  more  elaborate 
instramental  pieces  have  followed  the 
ordeir  of   pictures   and  emotions   fur- 
nished    by     some    particular    poem. 
Whilst  listening  to  Schumann's  over- 
ture  to  Manfred,  Berlioz's  Symphonie 
Fantasiiqye,  or   Wagner's   Einc  Faust 
Ouveriure,  one  is    struck    by  the  fact 
that  certain  peculiarly  modem  phases 
of  emotion  —  in    shorty   the    key-note 
struck  in  Groethe's  FavM  and  echoed  in 
Byron's  Manfred — ^receive  a  more  ade- 
quate expression  in  such  music  than  in 
the  words  and  lines  of  the  poets  them- 
selves.    The  very  essence  and  kernel  of 
the  dramatic  subject-matter — the  purely 
emotional  sides  of  it — are  here  revealed, 
and  made  to  appeal  in  a  most  immediate 
and  direct  manner  to  the  feelings  of  alL 
Every  man  possessed  of  some  small 
share  of  imaginative  power  is  inclined, 
whilst  listening  to  a  great  symphony,  to 
picture  to  hiimwlf  all  manner  of  dra- 
matic scenes  and  characters.    He  adds 
to  the  indefinite  and  pictureless  speech 
of  music  a  concrete  scheme^an  example, 
as  it  we(re^  to  some  general  idea. 

Now  no  one  assorts  that  composers 
always  count  upon  any  such  imaginative 
gift,  or  even  desire  its  presence,  ^ey  ex- 
press distinct  emotions  in  tones ;  and  we 
campiehendthem]ntuitively,and  without 
the  aid  of  precise  pictures.  It  is,  how- 
ever, imxxniant  for  our  present  purpose 
to  recognize  the  fiict  that  Beethovenian 
musie  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
diamatic  principle,  and  that  dramatic 
pictures  are  apt  to  arise  spontaneously 
whikt  one  listens  to  it  In  fact  the 
whole  matter  in  question  hinges  upon 
this  point;  for  the  sublime  spirit  of 
Beethovenian  music  is  the  matrix — the 
infonning  element — of  the  ideal  drama 
we  have  in  view.  The  spirit  of  music 
determines  the  choice  of  the  dramatic 
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subject,  the  character  of  the  action,  and 
the  development  of  the  scenes ;  even  the 
choice  of  metre.     It  influences  the  thing 
said  as  well  as  the  manner  of  saying  it. 
Let  us  stop  a  moment  to  explain  in 
what  sense    such  a  vague  phrase  as 
"the  spirit  of  music"  is  used  here. 
All    the    arts    except   music    address 
themselves  in  the  first  place  to  our 
intellectual  perceptions.    All  ultimately 
act  upon  our  emotions;  but  a  certain 
preliminary  intellectual  process  is  un- 
avoidable before  they  can  touch  our 
feelings.    Thus  in  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry  omr  intellect  has  to  mast§r  many 
details  of  time,  place,  and  cause,  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  sympathize  with 
the  actions  and  emotions  placed  before 
us.     Whilst  looking  at  a  great  painting, 
we  are  bound  to  make  many  logical  com- 
binations of  the  data  supplied  by  the 
painter's  contours  and  colours,  before  we 
can  seize  upon  the  true  emotional  sig- 
nificance  of   his    painting.      But  the 
very  first  chord  of  a  symphony  plunges 
us  in  mediae  res — the  melodious  and 
harmonic  combinations  tell  immediately, 
and  the  emotional  essence  of  the  work 

is  revealed  to   us   with   a   nrimmnnn   of 

logical  mediation.  Music  is  continually 
saying.  This  is;  aU  other  arts  say.  This 
signifies.  Music  gives  the  very  impulse 
of  passion ;  the  other  arts  suggest  it 
The  spirit  of  music  is  orgiastic ;  that  of 
the  plastic  arts  contemplative.  Music 
is  an  immediate  picture  of  volitions ;  it 
represents  emotions  in  the  most  direct 
manner ;  and  it  tends  to  transport  every- 
thing it  touches  into  an  ideal  sphere. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  primary 
element  of  the  musical,  as  of  every  other 
drama — ^the  x>oetical  subject-matter.  If 
the  efiects  of  that  idealizing  and  ex- 
clusively emotional  tendency  which  we 
recognize  as  the  spirit  of  music  are  not 
to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  sort 
of  theatrical  matter  which  has  been 
so  much  used  in  our  so-caUed  historical 
plays,  and  which  Faust  characterizes  as 
"eine  haupt  und  Staats  Action  mit 
trefflichen  pragmatischen  Maximen  "  (a 
political  and  State  Action  with  supe- 
rior pragmatical  maxims),  must  be  es- 
chewed altogether. 
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A  story,  if  it  is  to  be  presented  in 
the  shape  of  musical  drama,  should  be 
simple  and  essentially  human ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  motives  for  emotion  and 
action  which  it  embodies  should  be  free 
from  all  admixture  of  such  elements  as 
are  only  conceivable  from  some  specifi- 
cally political  or  historical  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  dramatic 
poet  has  ever  shown  himseK  capable  of 
constructing  stories  such  as  will  stand 
comparison  with  genuine  myths  and 
legends  in  point  of  perfect  concentra- 
tion and  directness  of  emotion  and  in- 
cident.     Compare    Goethe's   Iphigmie 
with  ms  Tasso  or  Clavigo  1      Or,  to 
take  an  instance   of   to-day,  compare 
Mr.    Swinburne's    Atalanta    with   his 
Chastelard !    All  experience  shows  that 
great  tragic  poets  have  succeeded  best 
with  traditional,  legendary,  or  mythical 
matter,  which  comes,  as  it  were,  ready 
made  to  their  hands.     Like  languages, 
such  matter  is  ever  growing  and  under- 
going change   and   transformation;  it 
is  practically   inexhaustible.     Genuine 
myths  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
acting  as  a  sort  of  nucleus,  round  which 
all  kinds  of  congenial  elements  cluster. 
They  have  the  power  of  assimilating 
everything  that  belongs  to  their  peculiar 
range  of  fact  and  feding.    Every  new 
element  that  comes   in    contact  with 
ihem 

'*  Doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  aud  stEsnge." 

Wagner  was  led  almost  unconsciously 
by  the  spirit  of  music  towards  mythical 
and  legendary  subjects  for  his  dramatic 
works.  Possessing,  as  he  does,  like 
Goethe,  the  very  rare  gift,  coveted  in 
Bums's  verse,  of  seeing  himself  as 
others  see  him,  he  has  been  able  to 
give  a  perfectly  clear  and  rationalistic 
account  of  this  and  many  other  of  his 
artistic  acts  and  intuitions.  Here  are 
a  few  sentences  on  the  subject  of 
myths  from  one  of  his  pamphlets : — 
'^  Ko  picture  of  human  life  can  be  called 
truly  poetical  in  which  all  the  motives 
of  action,  comprehensible  to  abstract 
reason  only,  do  not  make  room  for 
motives  of  purely  human  feeling.     I 


was  led  to  designate  the   'Mythoa'— 
that  primitive  and  anonymous  poem  of 
the  people  which  we  find  at  all  times 
taken  up  and  treated  anew  by  poets  of 
cultivated  periods — as  the  ideal  subject- 
matter  for  poetical  treatment,  because  in 
it  those  conventional  forms  of  human 
relations,   expUcable  only    to  abstract 
reason,  disappear  almost  entirely;  and 
in  their  place  stands  that  which  is  for 
ever  comprehensible,  being  purely  hu- 
man, and  which  is  expressed  in  such 
an  inimitably  concrete  ^rm  as  to  give 
to  every  genuine  myth  a  strikingly  in- 
dividual character."    And  again,  taking 
up  the  same  theme,  he  says :  ''  I  quitted 
once  for  all  the  field  of  history  for  that 
of  popular  tradition.     All  details  neces- 
sary for  the  form  and  representation  of 
historical  and  conventional  things — all 
descriptions  of  a  distinct  and  distant 
historical  epoch,  such  as  modem  writers 
of  novels  and  plays  treat  so  circumstan- 
tially— all  this  I  could  pass  over.    The 
legend,  to  whatever  time  or  nation  it 
may  belong,  has  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  assumes  nothing  of  such  a  time 
and  such  a  nation  but  what  is  purely 
human,  and  renders  it  in  a  peculiarly 
distinct  and  pregnant  form,  so  that  it  is 
at  once  perfectly  intelligible.     A  ballad, 
a  popular  refrain,  is  sufficient  to  give 
us  instantly  a  clear  impression  of  this 
character.     The  characteristic  scene,  as 
well  as  the  legendary  tone,  immediately 
serve  to  throw  the  mind  into  that  dreamy 
state  in  which  it  soon  arrives  at  a  per- 
fect clairvoyance,  and  perceives  a  new 
connection  in  the  phenomena   of  the 
world  —  a    connection   of  which    the 
waking  perception  can  never    become 
aware." 

Whilst  constructing  his  drama  nnder 
the  continual  guidance  of  his  musical 
intuitions,  Wagner,  of  course,  every- 
where counts  upon  the  limitless  capa- 
city of  the  art  for  the  portrayal  of  the 
passions ;  but  he  does  not  trouble  him- 
self about  any  special  musical  forms ; 
that  is  to  say,  recitatives,  arias,  and 
ensemble  pieces,  as  the  opera  has  them. 
He  divides  his  story  into  a  few  im- 
portant and  decisive  scenes,  in  each  of 
which    the   action    results   from     the 
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emotionB  of  the  dramatis  personcB  ;  and 
which  emotions,  music,  with  its  pecu- 
liar directness  just  spoken  of  ('*This 
is'Oy  is  heat  fitted  to  express. 

Each  phase  of  emotion  touched  upon 
in  any  scene  stands  in  some  important 
relation  to  the  emotions  of  the  following 
scene;  so  that  the  sequence  of  these 
phases,  and  their  development  one  from 
another,  constitute  the  unity  of  expres- 
sion in  the  entire  drama. 

Alliterative  verse,  Wagner  thinks,  on 
account  of  its  general  terseness  and 
rhythmical  animation,  hotter  suited  to 
the  strong  accents  and  firmly-marked 
rhjrthms  of  our  music  than  rhymed  verse. 
Such  verse  is  natural  to  all  Teutonic 
languages.  In  Germany  a  large  numher 
of  alliterative  phrases  similar  to  the 
English  ^stocks  and  stones,"  ''weal 
and  woe,"  **kith  and  kin,"  "wax 
and  wane,"  are  still  current  in  com- 
mon speech.  But  as  the  question  of 
vene,  especially  of  alliterative  verse, 
has  heen  treated  at  some  length  in  the 
MmMy  Musical  Record  for  July  1874, 
it  appears  better  to  refer  the  reader  who 
cares  to  follow  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  that  periodical.  Ahout  the  orchestra 
too,'  as  used  by  Wagner  and  his  dis- 
ciples, the  writer  has  there  also  said  his 
say,  in  :^ovember  1873. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  the 
poet's  share  in  the  drama.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  musician's.  One  need  hardly 
repeat,  that  the  series  of  detached  tunes 
strung  together  upon  the  thread  of  some 
intrigue^  which  corstitutes  the  ordinary 
opera,  is  done  away  with  entirely. 
Wagner  constructs  the  whole  of  his 
drama  out  of  a  comparatively  small 
Bomber  of  characteristic  musical  themes. 
Bach  of  the  phases  of  emotion,  which,  as 
^  already  been  said,  regulate  the  divi- 
sion of  scenes,  is  expressed  by  one  of  these 
themes,  whidi  theme,  to  return  to  our 
soilogy,  is  as  it  were  the  general  notion 
for  which  the  picture  and  action  on  the 
stage  is  the  particular  exaznple.  The 
elaborate  musical  tissue  resulting  from 
the  various  combinations  of  the  main 
themes,  and  the  continual  metamorpho- 
sis of  these  themes,  advances  simulta- 
oaoQily  with  the  development  of  the 


action  on  the  stage.  Wagner  makes  use 
of  his  melodious  phases  on  a  sort  of 
mnemonic  system ;  they  are  heard, 
either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  orchestra, 
whenever  the  passions  or  sentiments 
of  which  they  are  the  correlatives 
make  their  appearance;  and  the  syste- 
matic persistence  with  which  they  are 
introduced  renders  it  possible  for  the 
composer  to  indicate  poetical  and  psy- 
chological relations,  for  the  expression 
of  which  there  would  have  been  no 
room  in  the  course  of  the  action.  The 
return  of  these  melodies  announces  the 
aantiments  which,  for  the  time  being, 
cannot  be  explicitly  indicated  by  the 
dramatic  speech.  They  serve  to  reveal 
to  us  the  innermost  emotional  secrets  of 
the  dramatis  peraonce. 

In  his  latest  works,  Wagner's  vocal 
melody  is  different  from  anything  that 
has  as  yet  been  seen  in  music.  In- 
dependent of  the  orchestra  it  grows 
directly  out  of  the  alliterative  verse, 
of  which  indeed  it  is  but  a  melodious 
declamation.  Eemarkable  as  it  gene- 
rally is  for  great  rhythmical  anima- 
tion, it  is  at  the  same  time  capable 
of  being  developed  into  a  broad  expanse 
of  warm  lyric  song,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  dramatic  situation  demands 
such  a  thing.  It  is  continually  floating 
as  it  were  upon  the  waves  of  a  rich 
orchestral  symphony.  We  attributed  to 
Beethoven's  symphonies  and  sonatas  a 
power  of  suggesting  all  manner  of  dra- 
matic pictures ;  in  Wagner's  drama  the 
action  on  the  stage  can  be  taken  as  the 
realization  of  this  strange  suggestiveness 
inherent  in  instrumental  music. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  in 
words  an  idea  of  the  total  effect  of 
such  a  method  of  musical  procedure. 
But  as  Wagner  has  himself  attempted 
this  tour  de  force  more  than  once  by 
means  of  elaborate  similes,  we  may  quote 
one,  though  it  has  been  quoted  before. 
It  applies  to  Tristan  and  Die  Xibelujigen, 
not  to  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin,  or  any 
of  the  earlier  works. 

''The  infinitely  rich  and  ramified 
cetails  which  form  the  musical  tissue 
that  covers  the  whole  drama,  are  in- 
tended to  make   themselves  felt  not 
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•only  by  the  connoisseai  but  also  by 
i^he  most  naif  layman,  as  soon  as  \m 
thoughts  may  be  sufficiently  collected 
to  receive  the  impression.  The  effect 
upon  him  will  be  at  first  somewhat 
similar  to  that  made  upon  a  solitary 
visitor  by  a  fine  forest  on  a  summer  even- 
ing. The  peculiarity  of  this  impression 
-consists  in  the  perception  of  the  ever- 
growing eloquence  of  silence.  The  visitor 
to  the  woods,  whom  we  suppose  just  to 
have  left  the  noise  of  the  town,  over- 
•come  by  the  total  impression,  rests  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  then,  gradually 
straining  the  powers  of  his  soul,  he 
distinguishes  more  and  more  clearly,  as 
a  gifted  with  new  senses,  the  multitu- 
dinous forest  voice&  He  recognizes  in 
*«iihese  sounds,  which  swell,  and  at  last 
dominate  him,  the  grand,  unique  me- 
lody of  the  forest^  that  melody  which 
from  the  beginning  had  struck  him 
with  a  religious  impression.  It  is  as 
if  on  a  beautiful  summer  night  the 
deep  azure  of  the  firmament  absorbed 
his  gaze.  The  more  he  gives  himself 
up  to  the  spectacle  the  more  the  count- 
less hosts  of  stars  reveal  themselves, 
distinct,  dazzling,  clear,  innumerable. 
This  melody  will  haunt  him  for  ever,  but 
lie  will  not  be  able  to  repeat  it  To 
hear  it  again  he  must  again  return  to 
the  forest — must  return  on  a  summer 
-evening." 

With  the  fixst  bars  of  the  orchestral 
prelude,  one  is  at  once  transported  into 
an  ideal  sphere,  such  as  is  attainable  by 
high-class  music  only.  With  the  rise 
-of  the  curtain,  a  series  of  dramatic  pic- 
tures is  unfolded,  which,  for  perfection 
of  delineation  and  vividness  of  colour- 
ing, for  completeness  and  intensity 
of  expression,  are  absolutely  without 
parallel  in  dramatic  art,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  drama  has  been  developed  in 
connection  with  music.  By  the  divine 
aid  of  music,  the  dramatiat  is  enabled  to 
speak  with  a  fulness  and  an  intensity 
that  give  to  his  work  the  dignity  of  a 
veritable  revelation.  In  this  instance, 
the  poet  comes  indeed  near  to  being 
what  he  was  held  to  be  of  old,  an  in- 
spired prophet  By  no  other  artistic 
means  have  men  ever  succeeded  in  ex- 


pressing human  emotion  with  such  com- 
pleteness and  plastic  perfection  ;  as  the 
writer  can  attest  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  correct  performances  of  Tristan, 
wnd  Isolde  and  Die  Meisterdiiger  von 
Niirnberg  at  Munich,  and  above  all, 
from  the  overwhelming  impression  of  the 
NibeluTigm  Tetralogy^  the  preliminary 
rehearsals  for  which  have  just  been  ter- 
minated at  Bayreuth*  Correct  perform- 
ances are,  however,  distressingly  rare. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  performers 
should  be  good  singers  ;  they  should  be 
good  actors  as  welL  They  should  begin 
by  learning  the  words  of  their  parts  as 
though  they  belonged  to  a  spoken  play; 
and  the  musical  study  shoudd  not  com- 
mence until  the  psychological  signifi- 
cance of  the  rdle  has  been  caught,  and 
the  declamation  fully  mastered;  and, 
above  all,  there  should  be  a  conductor 
who  sympathizes  with  the  work,  and 
knows  his  score  intimately.  A  correct 
performance  reveals  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage a  musician  possesses  over  a 
dramatic  poet ;  for  whilst  the  pathos  of 
dramatic  speech  is  of  necessity  left  to 
the  discrimination  of  the  actor,  the 
musician's  art  enables  him  to  fix  every 
accent  and  every  inflection  quite  posi- 
tively. Thus,  buoyed  up  by  music,  even 
a  singer  of  mediocre  talents  may  realize 
dramatic  effects  so  high  and  intense,  as 
to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
actor  of  veritable  genius  who  is  not  a 
singer. 

It  might  lead  us  too  £ur  if  we  tried 
to  examine  in  what  relation  the  musical 
drama  stands  to  the  spoken  drama — 
whether  it  is  a  narrower  or  a  wider 
form  of  art — ^whether  it  is  likely  to  do 
harm  to  the  cause  of  good  acting,  as  the 
opera  has  hitherto  *done,  and  the  like. 
But  as  regards  the  art  of  music  in  par- 
ticular, we  may  rest  assured  that  for 
the  future  its  highest  achievements  will 
belong  to  the  musical  drama.  At  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  histoiy  of  the  art, 
men  of  genius  have  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  towards  some  particular  goal 
which  was  in  especial  unison  with  the 
main  stream  of  the  culture  of  their 
time.  Thus,  at  and  before  the  age 
of  Palestnna,  the   greatest  musidana 
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devoted  their  lives  to  tlie  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Beethoven  and  his 
immediate  predecessors  and  followers 
directed  their  energies  almost  exclu- 
sively towards  the  development  of  the 
larger  forms  of  instrumental  music 
— more  or  less  consciously  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  dramatic  principle,  as 
we  have  seen.  For  the  future,  since 
Wagner  has  once  found  the  form,  men 
of  the  loftiest  aspirations  will,  in  all 
prohability,  work  at  the  musical  drama  : 
a  form  of  Ik  which  leflecte  the  spirit  of 
modem  life  aa  much  as  the  Greek  drama 
reflected  the  national  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece.     It  would  appear  that  we  are 


now,  aftar  having  travelled  round  an  enor- 
mous circle,  returning  to  that  starting- 
point  from  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  spirit  of  music,  all  the  arts  combined 
to  create  Greek  tragedy.  'No  one  dreams 
of  sayiDg  that  the  various  and  beautiful 
forms  of  instrumental  music  now  cur- 
rent— symphonies,  sonatas,  trios,  quar- 
tetts,  &c. — will  ever  cease  to  be  culti- 
vated. But  one  may  feel  certain  that 
it  will  before  long  be  the  height  of  men'a 
musical  ambition  to  excel  in  the  drama, 
rather  than  to  write  successful  concert 
or  chamber  music,  or  to  manufacture 
pleasing  tunes  for  the  piping  of  operatic^ 
singing-birds. 

Edward  Danneeutheb. 
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When  torn  mth  Passion's  insecure  delights, 

By  Love's  sweet  torments,  ceaseless  changes  worn, 

As  my  swift  sphere  fall  twenty  days  and  nights 
Did  make  ere  one  slow  morn  and  eve  were  bom; 

I  passed  within  the  dim  sweet  world  of  flowers, 
Where  only  harmless  lights,  not  hearts,  are  broken, 

And  weep  but  the  sweet-watered  summer  showers — 
World  of  white  joys,  cool  dews,  and  peace  unspoken. 

I  started  even  there  among  the  flowers. 
To  find  the  tokens  mute  of  what  I  fled. 

Passions,  and  forces,  and  resistless  powers, 

That  have  uptorn  the  world,  and  stirred  the  dead. 

In  secret  bowers  of  amethyst  and  rose. 

Close  wrapped  in  fragrant  golden  curtains  laid. 

Where  silver  lattices  to  mom  unclose, 
The  fairy  lover  clasps  his  flower-maid. 

Patient  she  yields  to  his  caresses'  strength. 
And  in  her  simple  bosom  'neath  fair  skies 

Love's  sweetness  bears,  till,  giving  birth  at  length, 
She  shuts  her  tender  lids,  and  sweetly  dies. 

Ye  blessed  children  of  the  jocund  day  ! 

What  mean  these  mysteries  of  love  and  birth? 
Caught  up  like  solemn  words  by  babes  at  play. 

Who  know  not  what  they  babble  in  their  mirth. 

■ 

Or  of  one  stufP  has  some  Hand  made  us  aU, 
Baptised  us  all  in  one  great  sequent  plan, 

Where  deep  to  ever  vaster  deep  may  call. 
And  all  their  large  expression  find  in  man  ? 

Flowers  climb  to  birds,  and  birds  and  beasts  to  man. 
And  man  to  God,  by  some  strong  instinct  driven ; 

And  so  the  golden  ladder  upward  ran. 

Its  foot  among  the  flowers,  its  top  in  heaven. 

All  lives  man  lives;  of  matter  first,  then  tends 
To  plants,  an  animal  next  unconscious,  dim, 

A  man,  a  spirit  last,  the  cycle  ends, 

That  all  creation  weds  with  God  in  him. 
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And  if  he  fall,  a  world  in  him  doth  Ml, 

All  things  decline  to  lower  uses ;  while 
The  golden  chain  that  bound  the  each  to  all, 

Falls  broken  in  the  dost,  a  linkless  pile. 

And  Love's  fair  sacraments  and  mystic  rite 

In  Kature,  that  their  consummation  find 
In  wedded  hearts,  and  union  infinite 

With  the  divine,  of  married  mind  with  mind. 

Foul  symbols  of  an  idol  temple  grow, 

And  sun-white  Love  is  blackened  into  lust, 
And  man's  impure  doth  into  fiower-cups  flow. 

And  the  fair  Kosmos  mourneth  in  the  dust 

0  Thou,  out-topping  all  we  know  or  think, 

Far  off  yet  nigh,  out-reaching  all  we  see. 
Hold  Thou  my  hand,  that  so  the  topmost  link 

Of  the  great  chain  may  hold,  from  us  to  Thee ; 

And  from  my  heaven-touched  life  may  downward  flow 

Prophetic  promise  of  a  grace  to  be; 
And  flower,  and  bird,  and  beast,  may  upward  grow. 

And  find  their  highest  linked  to  God  in  me. 

Ellicb  Hopkins. 
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THE  TURKISH   DEFAULT. 


The  annouDcement  made  in  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Times  of  October  Sth^ 
that  Turkey  had  resolved  to  pay  for 
five  years  to  come  only  half  her  debt 
charges  in  cash,  is  the  most  consider- 
able financial  event  that  has  happened 
for  some  time.  It  dissolved  in  one 
moment  the  whole  fabric  of  Turkish 
credit  that  financial  adventurers  of  all 
classes  have  laboriously  built  up  and 
maintained  for  the  past  twenty  years ; 
and  it  put  an  end  probably  for  ever 
to  the  mania  that  has  possessed  the 
English  public  since  the  days  when 
Palmerston  persuaded  it  that  the  great 
mission  of  England  was  to  keep  the 
Turk  on  his  European  throne  at  any 
cost.  Since  that  time  until  now,  many 
people  in  this  country  have  blindly 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey.  Greed  no  doubt  has  done 
much  to  blind  people,  but  that  greed 
did  not  do  everything  is  proved  by  the 
modes  adopted  by  financial  agents  to 
lure  the  investor  to  give  his  money  to 
Turkey.  For  twenty  years  past  every 
loan  issued  has  been  to  regenerate  the 
Empire ;  and  aU  murmurs  hinting  at  its 
growing  poverty  have  been  met  by  the 
threadbare  story  of  the  "  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  country  "  that  this  new 
influx  of  wealth  was  to  bring  out. 
These  resources  were  the  stock  answer 
thrown  at  the  heads  of  all  detractors  of 
Turkish  credit  What  if  the  last  loan 
was  ill-spent  on  a  new  palace,  a  new 
ship,  or  a  new  troupe  of  dancing  women 
and  slaves  for  the  harem)  TJiu  loan 
shall  not  be  so  spent — ^guarantees  have 
been  taken  that  it  shall  not ;  and  the 
''  vast  natural  resources  "  will  soon  make 
the  land  blossom  into  prosperity.  I 
suppose  the  people  who  repeated  these 
tales  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year 
came  to  believe  them.  Their  self- 
interest  blinded  them  to  all  the  facts, 
and  probably  to  the  simplest  deductions 
of  common  sense,  and  we  must  not  judge 


of  them  too  harshly ;  but  their  faith  has 
had  disastrous  results  for  not  a  few  in 
this  country,  and  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Holland ;  while  for  Turkey  the  greatest 
curse  of  all,  one  far  exceeding  in  its  bane- 
ful effects  the  extravagant  folly  and 
immorality  of  the  Sultan's  court,  has 
been  the  *^  belief"  of  these  same  finan- 
ciers. The  worst  that  could  have 
befallen  investors  has  probably  come 
upon  them  now ;  but  what  mischief  the 
money-lending  harpies  have  done  ta 
Turkey,  and  what  consequences  the 
Turks'  trust  in  their  guidance  may  bring, 
cannot  yet  be  estimated. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  probable  scope  and 
effect  of  the  Turkish  decree  upon  those 
who  hold  its  bonds.  As  every  one 
knows,  all  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
Turks  have  had  some  supposed  special 
guarantee,  except  the  so-called  General 
Debt  of  the  Empire^  the  common  re- 
ceptacle, as  it  were,  into  which  the 
lumps  of  floating  dead  weight  were  from 
time  to  time  thrown,  for  which  no  spe- 
cial hypothecation  could  be  obtained. 
Under  the  show  of  '' special  hypothe- 
cations," we  have  thus  three  different 
loans  secured  on  the  tribute  payable 
by  Egypt— those  of  1854,  1855,  and 
1871.  A  loan  issued  in  1858  is  ''se- 
cured "  on  the  Constantinople  customs ;. 
one  in  1862  on  tobacco  and  other 
revenues ;  one  in  1865  on  the  sheep- 
tax,  .  Tokah  mines,  &c,  —  vulgarly 
known  as  *'  muttons,"  or  the  ''  mutton 
loan ;"  and  one  in  1 869  on  the  tithes,  &c. 
Others  there  are  with  "  special  security  " 
of  one  sort  or  other,  the  hypothecations 
being  always  given  as  of  much  greater 
amount  than  the  loan  charges.  The  only 
debts  having  no  security  of  any  particu- 
lar kind  were  the  Treasury  Bonds,  the 
General  Debt  aforesaid,  and  the  floating 
obligations.  J^ow  the  Turkish  decree 
sweeps  aU  these  into  one  heap,  with 
the  exception  of  the  loan  of  1855,  this 
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loan  being  guaianteed  by  France  and 
England,   whom  Turkey  has  not  yet 
made  up  its  mind  to  leave  in  the  lurch ; 
and  the  outcry  is  that  by  thus  doing 
Turkey  has  perpetrated  a  violent  in- 
justice.     Unfortunate  bondholders   of 
tliis  or  that  loan  keep  writing  to  the 
papers  to  point  out  how  good  their 
security  is  and  how  special,  and  to  say 
that  the  Turk  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
stand  by  his  agreement.     The  general 
idea  appears  to  be  that  if  reduction  in 
the  debt  charge  is  inevitable,  it  ought 
to  come  with  discrimination,  and  that 
the  general  and  floating  debts  ought  to 
he  left  oat  in  the  cold,  so  long  as  the 
"  secured  "  loans  are  unsatisfieX    That 
notion  is  quite  just^  and  is  one  that 
bondholders  are  entitled  to  press  home 
on  the  Turkish  Grovemment,  but  there 
are  unfortunately  several  cogent  reasons 
why  one  may  doubt  gravely  whether  the 
least  heed  will  be  paid  to  their  protest. 
In  the   first    place  it  appears   evi- 
dent that  the  Turk  did  not  take  this 
Btep  with  that  extreme  hastiness  which 
has  been  assumed,  just  because  he  took 
SQch  good  care  not  to  tell  the  Bank,  or  the 
money-lenders,  who  have  usually  guided 
him,  what  he  was  going  to  do.    The 
conise  of  market  speculation  proves  that 
tbe  stroke  was  resolved  upon  days  before 
it  was  announced,  and  that  the  Sultan 
not  improbably,    and   his    underlings 
certainly,  made  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  out  of  it     The  thing  was,  there- 
fore, not  done  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, nor  in  that  ignorance  of  its  results 
which  bondholders  would  fain  persuade 
themselves  the  Turk  displayed.   Second- 
Ij)  the  position  of  the  Sultan  as  a  large 
holder  of  his  own  debt  will  prevent 
his  making  any  concession.     He  holds 
a  sum    Tariously  estimated    at    from 
•'>/J00,000^  to  7,000,000/.  of  the  5  per 
cent  General  Debt  bonds,  and  that  is  also 
the  stock  held  by  his  favourites  and  by 
the  Torkiah  people  generally.    This,  in 
£^t,may  be  regarded  as  the  internal  debt, 
vhilethe  ''secured"  bonds  are  the  exter- 
^     It  might  be  as  much  as  his  rickety 
^ne  is  worth,  therefore,  were  he  to 
"^7  that  the  debt  charge  on  these  5  per 
eent  bonds  shall  not  1&  paid  at  all  till 


the  foreign  creditor  is  satisfied.  He  could 
not  do  it  for  his  safety's  sake,  and  he 
will  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
pocket.  Finally,  the  self-interest  of  those 
who  have  led  him  to  this  end,  must,  as 
long  as  he  is  likely  to  listen  to  them, 
prevent  the  sincere  adoption  of  any  just 
policy  towards  the  foreign  bondholder. 
These  people  are  the  mainsprings  of  all 
Turkish  borrowing  and  the  supports  of 
the  floating  debt,  and  if   the   General 
Debt  were  left  out  in  the  cold  so  would 
their  advances  be.     When  the  Sultan 
wanted,  say  3,000,000/.  for  the  service 
of  a  loan,  or  for  any  deficit,  they  would 
lend  it  him  at  any  percentage  obtainable 
from  fifteen  to  thirty,  and  as  their  money 
was  never  forthcoming  when  the  day  of 
payment  came,  the  usual  plan  has  been  to 
renew  the  whole  principal  and  interest 
at  a  similar  or  higher  rate.    After  a  little 
time  these  financiers  would  have  about 
as  much  of  this  kind  of  floating  debt  as 
they  could  carry,  however  much    the 
number  of  participants  might  be  aug- 
mented with  each  renewal,  and   then 
matters  would    be   put    in    train   for 
'^  funding  "  a  portion  of  it  as  a  new  loan. 
Out  of  10,000,000/.  or  15,000,000/,  to  ' 
be  thus  funded  the  Sultan  would  pro- 
bably have  received  about  half,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
that  this  snowball  of  floating  debt  had 
been  kept  rolling,  the  rest  going  as  dis- 
count on  the  issue  price  of  bonds,  com- 
pound interest,  commission,  <!^c. ;  and 
when  the  public  took  the  burden  off 
these  financial  agents'  shoulders  they 
thus  made  a    most  handsome    profit. 
Constantinople  has  in  this  fashion  for 
nigh  twenty  years  been  the  El  Dorado 
of    usurers  of  all    nations,    corporate 
and  individual     But    latterly  matters 
have  not  gone  quite  so  smoothly  with 
them.      One  or  two  of  the  last  baits 
held  out  (of  which  we  shall  presently 
give  a  specimen)  have  not  taken  well ; 
the  floating  debt  has  been  growing  and 
growing  in  a  very  ugly  fashion,  and  no 
kind  public  has  come  in  to  lift  it  in  the 
old  blind,  believing  way.     Probably  a 
fourth  of  the  1873  6  per  cent  loan  for 
28,000,000/.  wiU  fully  represent  aU  of  it 
that  has  ever  been  taken  off  the  loan 
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concoctors*  hands  by  the  public.     Con- 
sequontly  all  sorts  of  straits  bavo  come 
upon  these  people.     They  have  had  to 
lend  money  on  the  security  of  tbe  unissued 
stock  of  this  loan,  and  the  floating  debt 
has  kept  mounting  and  mounting  with 
no  apparent  chance  of  its  being  taken  olf 
their  shouldeic,  while  the  security  they 
have  had  for  obtaining  repayment  from 
the  Sultan  has  become  more  and  more 
shadowy.    I  trust  sincerely  their  present 
load  wUl  never  be  taken  off,  and  that 
those  who  have  made  most  by  working 
Turkey   as   a   bait  for  drawing  their 
sayings  from  the  public  will  now  suffer 
most  beavily  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  this  state  of  affairs  will  make  the 
holders  of  the  present  floating  debt  of 
10,000,000Z.  or   20,000,000/.— nobody 
knows  what  it  is  more  than  that  it  must 
be  prodigious — fight  strenuously  against 
any  policy  that  might  deprive  them  of 
some  share  in  whatever  cash  is  to  be  had. 
For  these  three  reasons,  amongst  others, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  all  at- 
tempts to  extort  a  new  arrangement  wUl 
be  vain.  Even  supposing  concessions  are 
granted  upon  paper  they  will  be  practical- 
ly ignored,  as  the  manner  of  the  Turkish 
Government  in  the  past  has  ever  been. 
The  Sultan  is  thus  in  a  dilemma  out  of 
which  he  cannot  get     If  he  has  any 
money  he  must  share  it  first  amongst 
his    own    subjects,   next  amongst  the 
financiers  who  have  lived onhim  hitherto, 
and  what  is  left  will  go  to  the  holders 
of  the  "  specially  secured  "  loans,  whose 
position  is  thus  reversed  by  the  Turk's 
self-interest    and     subjection    to    the 
usurers. 

That  being  so,  a  grave  question  at 
once  presents  itself.  If  the  bond- 
holder can  have  no  recourse  agidnst 
Turkey — and  short  of  "  foreclosure  "  on 
the  mortgage  I  do  not  see  what  recourse 
they  can  have, — is  there  none  against 
those  who  stood  sponsor  for  Turkey? 
The  position  which  now  one  party,  now 
another  has  assumed  towards  the  loans 
issued  by  her  has  been  one  of  the  closest 
responsibilities  and  sometimes  even 
identification.  Our  own  Government 
stands  among  the  rest  in  a  questionable 
position  towards  the  first  loan  that  Turkey 


ever  raised — the  loan  of  1854.    True  we 
did  not  guarantee  that  loan,  as  in  con- 
junction with  France  we  did  that  of  the 
following  year,  but  our  love  for  Turkey 
at  that  time  was  great,  and  as  a  token 
of  that  love  we  permitted  the  eminent 
city    firm    who    issued    the    loan    in 
London  to  use  this  language  regarding 
it : — "  The  undersigned  have  the  satis- 
faction to  acquaint  the  public  that  they 
are  authorized  by  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 
of   State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  state 
that  this  loan  is  negotiated  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  Government ; 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  satis- 
fied that  the  loan  and  the  appropriatioa 
of    the    above-mentioned    30,000,000 
piastres  (£282,000)  per  annum  of  the 
Egyptian  tribute  are  duly  authorized  by 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan;  and  foxther, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  at  Paris  and  London  are  em- 
powered in  virtue  of  Imperial  Firmans 
to  ratify  the  contract  for  the  loan  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan ;  and 
Lord  Clarendon  relies  with  confidence 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  fulfilling 
vdth  good  faith  the  engagements  they 
have  entered  into."    This  does  not  of 
course  amount  to  a  guarantee  by  this 
country  in  any  legal  sense,  but  it  is 
morally  something  of  the  kind;  and 
people  with  some  show  of  justice  might 
turn  round  upon  our  Government  and 
say — *  It  was  by  your  counsel  that  we 
lent   our  money  to  this  loan,    paying 
£80  per  cent  for  our  bonds.       You 
ought  to  indemnify  us.'      Something 
of  that  kind  will  no  doubt  be  said  ; 
but    there    are  worse    offenders    than 
Lord  Clarendon  in  this  respect,  grave 
though  his    mistake  was.    Much  has 
been  heard  of  the  curious  documents 
by  means  of  which  countries  like  Hon- 
duras and  Paraguay   managed   to   get 
money  from  the    English    public,    or 
rather  by  means  of    which  loan-mon- 
gers got  the   money;  but  statements 
have    I   think   been   issued   regarding 
Turkey,  as  bad,  all  the  facts  considered, 
as  any  of  these.     In  this  respect  the 
Imperial   Ottoman  Bank  has  been  the 
chief  offender,  as  it  has  been  the  most 
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imsaiisfactoTy  ''  friend  "  that  the  Sultan 
ever  had.  Knoi^ing  the  corrupt  char 
racter  of  the  Turkish  Government,  as 
its  Constantinople  officials  must  have 
done,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  greed  of 
gain,  and  no  douht  also  some  remains 
of  the  old  enthusiasm  about  Turkey's 
great  resources,  have  blinded  them  to 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  In  the  light 
of  what  has  now  happened,  many  of  the 
announcements  issued  under  the  sanc- 
tion  of  the  Bank  read  as  if  they  could 
haidlj  have  been  made  in  good  faith. 
If  they  were,  then  two  tlungs  were 
greater  at  Constantinople  than  I  have 
hitheirto  been  inclined  to  suppose — ^the 
cunning  of  the  Turks,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  Greek,  French,  Armenian,  and 
English  financiers,  who  guided  the 
policy  of  the  Bank.  I  would  not 
rashly  assert  that  there  was  not  a  linger- 
ing belief  that '  one  more  chance '  might 
yet  enable  the  Turk  to  turn  the  comer, 
and  allow  prosperity  to  dawn  upon 
Turkey.  I^or  do  I  deny  that  as  the 
Englidh  element  prevailed  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Turk,  some  efforts  were  made  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to 
secure  the  reform  of  Turkish  finance. 
The  Bank  last  year  strove  hard  and 
earnestly  to  set  bounds  to  Turkish  ex- 
travagance and  could  not.  But  it  la  pre- 
ciaelv  this  continued  flEdlure  that  causes 
us  to  doubt  whether  sensible  men  ought 
not  to  have  held  their  hands  long  ago  j 
and  but  for  the  boundless  credulity  with 
which  greed  of  gain  can  inflate  the  mind, 
I  think  sober-minded  men  in  Constanti- 
nople would  have  seen  and  turned  away 
from  the  rottenness  that  cried  out  for 
speedy  burial  long  ago.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  a  bondholder's  point  of 
view,  however,  and  waiving  all  question 
of  good  or  bad  faith,  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  face  of  what  lias  happened 
now,  and  of  what  sensible  people  have 
foreseen  for  years  x)ast,  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  something  more  than  a 
nominal  responsibility  attaches  to  de- 
elarationB  like  the  following.  The  pro- 
spectus of  the  5  per  cent  loan  issued  last 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  says : — "  The  loan  has 
been  authorized  by  His  Imperial  Majesty 


the  Sultan  in  accordance  with  a  conven- 
tion between  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Government  and  the  Bank,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  for  the  reform  of 
the  financial  administration  of  the 
Empire,  promulgated  in  July  last,  with 
a  view  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  - 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  simplify  the  present  system  of 
financial  administration,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  insure  the  meeting  of  tiie 
financial  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  they  mature.  To  effect  these 
objects,  it  is  provided  by  the  conven- 
tion that  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 
shall  receive  the  whole  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Empire  from  the  collectors,  who 
are  to  be  put  into  diroct  communication 
with  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  reserve  out  of  the  revenues  the 
funds  required  for  the  service  of  the 
public  debt^  and  to  make  the  disburse- 
ments authorized  by  a  Commission  of 
the  Budget,  on  which  the  Bank  is  to  be 
represented  ex  oficio.  The  law  enacts 
that  no  branch  of  the  administration 
shall  exceed  in  its  expenditure  the 
amount  appropriated  for  it  in  the  budget 
authorized  by  that  Comnussion,  and 
provides  that,  if  from  exceptional 
causes  any  additional  expenditure  is 
indispensable,  the  department  requiring 
it  must  report  the  amount  and  object  to 
the  Government,  which  must  submit 
the  report  to  the  Budget  Commission 
for  approval,  and  provision  be  made  for 
meeting  such  additional  expenditure." 
This  is  a  most  satisfactory  statement, 
but  unfortunately  the  elaborate  promise 
hero  made  for  the  security  of  Turkish 
bondholders  never  went  further  than 
the  paper  •  on  which  it  was  drawn, 
^o  sooner  was  the  money  raised,  than 
the  whole  aifair  was  rovealed  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  usual  expedients  by 
which  the  Turks  have  raised  money 
every  other  year  since  1854.  If  we 
might  speak  vulgarly  of  such  august  per- 
sons as  the  Sultan  and  his  officials,  it 
was  only  a  dodge  to  get  money  by.  The 
Ottoman  Bank  was  never  allowed  to  col- 
lect the  rovenues  in  any  real  sense ;  and 
to  those  who  know  anything  of  the  vile 
tax-farming  system  of  the  country,  it 
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must  have  seemed  madness  for  the  Bank 
ever  to  expect  to  do  it  It  only  got  what 
moneys  the  spending  departments  chose 
to  let  it  have.  It  could  do  nothing 
towards  effecting  reform  in  anything. 
Yet  on  the  faith  that  that  compact 
represented  a  fact,  some  people  lent 
their  money  once  more  to  Turkey, 
and  it  is  surely  a  fair  question 
whether  they  could  not  now  have  re- 
course against  the  instrument  by  which 
they  were  so  manifestly  misled.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  the  question 
argued  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  whether 
the  bondholders  got  a  verdict  or  not^  it 
is  a  question  worth  trying.  The  true 
status  of  loan  contractors,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  responsibility,  are  things 
that  need  defining  above  every  other 
business  question  almost^  and  this 
would  be  a  good  case  to  try  it  on,  for 
the  Ottoman  Bank  indubitably  led  the 
public  to  put  faith  in  its  character  of 
regenerator  of  Turkey  more  than  in  the 
Turk  himself. 

But  there  are  two  other  points  of 
greater  importance  than  this  one  con- 
nected with  the  Turkish  bankruptcy, 
and  to  these  we  must  now  turn.  The 
first  is  the  effect  which  this  step  of  the 
Turk  i&  likely  to  produce  on  his 
financial 'position,  and  the  second  its 
political  results.  As  to  the  first,  there 
cannot  be  much  hesitation  in  forming 
an  opinion.  The  payment  of  the 
charges  on  the  Turkish  debt  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  made  almost 
entirely  by  nosing  money  in  the  me- 
thod already  described.  This  is  proved 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  debt 
itself  has  grown,  and  therefore  state- 
ments as  to  growth  of  revenues  and 
all  matters  of  that  kind  are  entirely 
beside  the  mark.  Be  the  revenues  of 
Turkey  20,000,000/.  or  10,000,000Z. 
the  Turkish  debt  burdens  have  not  been 
borne  by  them,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Por  my  part,  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  I  disbelieve  the  big-sound- 
ing stories  about  the  growth  of  the 
Turkish  revenue,  just  as  I  disbelieve 
the  talk  about  "developing  the  resources 
of  the  country."  All  trustworthy  testi- 
mony concurs  in  saying  that  year  by 


year  Turkey  has  been  growing  poorer; 
what   capital  was  in  the  country  has 
been  drained  out  of  it,  and  none  other 
has  come  in  beyond  the  money  lavished 
in  the  capital.     Provinces  have  been  de- 
vastated by  famine,  the  people  groacd 
by    the    tax-farmer,    robbed    by   the 
hurrying  governors,  who  knew  that  hut 
few  days  were  theirs  wherein  to  fill  their 
pockets.     The  few  manufactures  that 
the  empira  possessed  have  almost  died 
out,    roads    and  public   works  of  all 
kinds    have   fallen    into    decay,   and 
amid  all  these    signs    of  wreck,    de- 
X)opulation,  poverty,  and  general  rmii,  is 
it  not  a  marvellous  impudence  that  can 
bid  us  turn  and  look  at  the  growing 
revenues  of  Turkey  as  proof  that  it  is 
richer  than  it  was  1     What  boast  more 
hollow  than  that  which  is  based  on  the 
"growing  revenues"  of  the  country  1 
Here  growing  revenues  mean  growing 
depopulation  and  misery.    Turkey  has 
not  been  growing  richer,  but  poorer,  and 
her  debt  is  a  burden  too  huge  to  be  borne 
by  her  actual  resources  in  any  shape. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if  Turkey  can 
raise  no  more  loans,  the  whole  of  the 
debt  payments  are  seriously  jeopardized. 
I  do  not  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  mea- 
STire  announced  by  the  Sultan  is  nearly 
thorough  enoagh.     He  might,  if  freed 
from  the  canker  of  insurrection,  struggle 
on  for  a  year  or  two  with  the  weight  of 
a  third  or  a  fjurth  part  of  the  debt; 
but    he    cannot    carry  a  half  unless 
he  gives  up  his  civil  list  altogether. 
The    financiers     who     have    hitherto 
propped  him  up  cannot  but  know  this 
very  welL     They  are  fully  aware  that 
if  they  cannot  help  him  there  will  be 
no  money  forthcoming  in  January  for 
the  dividends  then  due,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  in  the  desperate  dilemma  we 
have  described.  If  the  Saltan  now  stops 
payment   altogether,   they   themselves 
will  be  caught,  because  they  have  been 
going  on  miaking  advance  after  advance 
in  the  hope  that  a  new  loan  might  by 
and  by  be  funded.     The  stock  pawned 
with  them  as  security  will  sink  to  zero ; 
and  it  may  soon  be  bankruptcy  for  not 
a  few  who  have  lived  for  years  in  over- 
flowing wealth,  the  fruits  of  usurious 
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money-lending.      The     Saltan     must, 
tlieiefoTey  at  all  hazards,  be    propped 
np }  but  then  if  he  be,  and  the  new 
year  is   tided   over,  will   the    public 
take  up  any  more  of  his  loans?    If 
not^  then  the  next  state  of  these  finan- 
ciers will  be  worse  than  the  present. 
Thus  they  neither  dare  go  on  nor  recede. 
Many  schemes  will  probably  be  tried ; 
official  upon  official  will  be  disgraced  as 
a  scapegoat ;  modifications  of  the  decree 
will  be  published,  and  every  efibrt  made 
once  more  to  get  the  public  to  lend  the 
Turk,  or  rather  the  Turk's  usurers,  some 
more   money.      Signs  of  some  inten- 
tions of  this  kind   are  already  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  Turkish 
finance  Minister  to  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Bank.      An    attempt  is  therein 
made  to  parade  once  more  the  worn  out 
expedient  of  "  special  hypothecations." 
Without  retractiug  an  iota  of  the  sweep- 
ing confiscations,  or  stopping  to  draw 
any  distinction  between  the  rights  of 
one  lender  and  those  of  another,  or  con- 
descendiog  to  say  what  the  Sultan  means 
to  do  about  the  payment  of  the  Egyptian 
tribute,  the  minister  announces  in  the 
grand  autocratic  style  befitting  the  official 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  that  certain  revenues 
win  be  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the 
half  of  the  debt  charges  graciously  left. 
To  receive  these  special  revenues  and  to 
*^  insure  the  regularity  of  the  mode  of 
payment,"  he  requests  the  Bank  to  "  con- 
cert immediately  with  the  committees  of 
the  Bank  at  Paris  and  London,  in  order 
that  they  may,  in  unison  with  the  con- 
traetors  of  our  loans,  designate  without 
delay  their  representatives  on  the  S3mdi- 
cate  of  Constantinople  to  which  the 
zevenues  mentioned  as  guarantees  will 
be  consigned.    You  will  likewise  be  kind 
enough  to  draw  up  in  concert  with  my 
department,  and    in  conformity  with 
official  notices,  an  exact  statement  of  the 
sums  devoted  both  to  the  full  payment 
in  specie  of  the  first  half  of  the  coupons 
and  sinking  fund  of  our  internal  and 
external  debts,  and  to  the  payment,  also 
in  specie,  of  the  interest  on  the  new 
bonds  representing  the  second  half  of 
the  said  coupons  and   sinking  funds, 
sDdy  lastly,  an  exact  and  precise  table  of 


the  guarantees  which  will  become  freed 
on  the  day  of  the  extinction  of  the  ex- 
ternal loan  next  in  rotation  for  redemp- 
tion, and  which  will  be  thenceforth  ap- 
plied to  the  said  5  per  cent  interest  and 
sinking  fund  included,  in  case  this  same 
5  per  cent  could  not  be  repaid  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years.    The  whole 
in  conformity  with  what  was  stated  in 
the  last  declaration  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
bearing  date  the  9th  of  this  month.  The 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  while  acquit- 
ting itself  of  this  task,  remains  at  the 
same  time  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
posing to  my  department  all  the  details 
of  execution  for  insuring  the  regular 
working  of  the  new  service  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  public  debt  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1876."  ^    This  is  a  very 
gracious  communication,  and  if  we  could 
shut  our  eyefi  to  the  facts  it  would  be 
also  very  comforting.     But  with  open 
eyes  it  is  seen  to  mean  nothing  at  all, 
unless  it  be,  as  I  have  said,  one  more 
bid  for  confidence,  one  more  desperate 
throw  of  the  dice  for  the   chance  of 
distressed    money-lenders    getting    off 
scot-free.     But   if   the    public    refuse 
all  overtures,  turn  their  backs  on  all 
blandishments,  and  steadily  refuse  any 
advances,  then  the  game  of  these  per- 
sons is  played  out,  and  they  will  have 
to  bear  their  losses  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  best  they  can.     I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  public  either  here  or  on 
the  Continent  will  lend  Turkey  more, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  how  Turkey 
is  to  avoid  a  complete  collapse.     It  is  a 
most  melancholy  outlook  for  Turkish 
bondholders — ^for  at  least  the  few    of 
them  who  may  be  to  be  pitied,  such  as 
the  investors  in  some  of  her  early  and 
high-priced  loans ;  but  it  is  a  whole- 
some event    for     the    gamblers    who 
have  lived  on  the  public  by  means  of 
her  stocks.     Should  the  bankruptcy  be 
thorough,  and  should  the  huge  ship- 
loads of  bonds  that  Turkey  has  issued 
become  valueless,  it  will  after  all  be  the 
gamblers  who  will  ultimately  lose  the 
most.   This  is  small  consolation  to  those 
bondholders  who  are  holding  meetings 
and  agitating  for  something  to  be  done, 
*  Times,  Oct.  20th. 
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but  their  ovni  conduct  seems  to  prove  that 
they  have  little  other  hope.  Naturally 
the  one  great  cry  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  interfere.  "Diplomatic 
pressure  "  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Turkish  Government;  the 
Sultan  should  be  told  to  dismiss  venal 
and  obnoxious  officials,  and  to  grant 
substantial  reforms,  and  so  forth.  Well, 
supposing  we  do  make  these  representa- 
tions, what  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
them)  Are  we  to  go  to  war  if  the 
Sultan  politely  invites  us  to  mind  our 
own  business,  and  leave  him  to  deal 
with  his  usurers  according  to  his  own 
pleasure  ?  K  not  what  can  we  do  ?  no 
remonstrances  of  ours  will  secure  reform 
in  Turkey,  whatever  additional  hate  of 
us  they  may  kindle  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Turk.  We  have  pursued  a  supine  policy 
or  no  policy  too  long  at  the  Porte  for 
our  interference  to  be  effectual  now. 
And  supposing  the  Sultan  did  dismiss 
a  minister  or  two  at  our  bidding, 
it  could  do  nobody  any  good.  The 
dismissed  officials  would  be  but  the 
scapegoats,  and  their  successors  would 
complacently  reap  the  harvest  that 
their  unscrupulous  predecessors  had 
sown,  till  they  in  turn  give  place  to  a 
new  set  of  nominees  of  the  hturem,  or  of 
the  last  chosen  favourite.  We  can  do 
nothing  therefore,  and  yet  it  may  be 
hard  for  the  Government  to  resist  making 
a  show  of  acquiescence  when  beset  with 
pathetic  appeals  from  widows  and  or- 
phans, who  will  urge  that  but  for  the 
words  of  English  statesmen  their  money 
would  never  have  been  lost.  It  should 
resist,  however ;  for  the  country  cannot 
be  dinwn  into  broils  for  a  cause  like  this, 
and  if  it  resist,  the  energy  with  which 
poor  bondholders  lament  themselves  and 
abuse  Turkey  will  do  no  harm. 

At  the  same  time,  and  secondly,  such 
an  event  cannot  happen  without  the 
gravest  consequences  for  the  country 
involved.  In  her  present  situation  Tur- 
key cannot  afford  to  lose  the  support 
of  the  last  remnants  of  the  respect  of 
European  nations.  Yet  this  act  of 
bankruptcy  is,  from  its  time  and  manner, 
calculated  to  cut  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment off  from  all  the  sympathies  of 


Western  nations.     It  is  true  that  for  a 
long   time  the  rule   of  the  Turk  bu 
been  tolerated  in  Europe  merely  W 
cause  his  expulsion  would  only  open 
the  way  for  questions  too  dan<;;eronB  to 
be  willingly  faced ;  but,  for  all  tbat,  a  1 
certain  amount  of  goodwill  was  accoided 
to  him  by  people  in  this  country  and  in 
France.     All  that  goodwill  is  now  foi- 
feited,  and  the  lingering  inclination  to 
tolerate  him  will  now  give  place  to  a 
more  or  less  eager  desire  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  his  presence  | 
has  staved  off,  quite  without  regsurd  to  his 
interests.      The  insurrection  in  one  of 
his  down-trodden  provinces  has  stirred 
the  subject  again,  and  he  has  precluded 
any  reference  to  his  supposed  rights  in 
its  settlement     If  the  Sultan  could  in- 
deed quell  that  disturbance,  he  might 
be  suffered  for  a  little  while  longer ;  bnt 
the  prospect  of  his  doing  so — never 
very   great — has    become    indefinitely 
lessened  since  his  proclamation  of  bank- 
ruptcy.    While  he  had  credit  he  could 
command  the  sinews  of  war ;  but  now 
that  he  has  none,  where  is  he  to  find 
the  cash  for  carrying  on  the  straggle? 
The  extravagant  court  and  the  corrupt 
official  class  leave  little  enough  in  lus 
coffers  to  bear  the  weight  of  even  so 
small  a  task  as  the  quelling  of  the  re- 
volt in  Herzegovina  may  seem.     And 
if   the    war    widen,    his   helplessness 
will  become  more  and   more   visible. 
It  is   long  since  he   began   to  drive 
Europeans,   and   particularly  English- 
men, from  his  service;  he  has  disnuased 
the  engineers  from  his  fleet,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  ships  are  left   in  the 
hands  of  men  who  cannot  work  them. 
They  would   therefore  be  almost  use- 
less in  a  war,  as  easy  a  prey  to  a  hostile 
force  as  the  old  fleet  was  at  Sinope. 
Penniless,  friendless,  hated  by  his  sub- 
jects, Mohammedan  and  Christian,  be- 
trayed  by  the   sycophants  who  have 
flattered    him  to  his  ruin,    he  would 
prove   an   easy  prey  to  the  Kuasians, 
did  they  dare  now  to  rise  and  lay  their 
hands  on  the  long-coveted  prize.     If 
Eussia  were  alone   in  the  field,  one 
cannot   doubt    that   the  final  act   of 
this  miserable  drama  would  soon  be 
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reached ;  indeed  there  are  many  who  say 
that  the  machinations  of  Eussia  led  to 
the  issue  of  this  fatal  decree  which  has 
left  the  Saltan  so  helpless. 

Bat  there  are  others  in  the  field,  and 
upon  these,  as  well  as  on  Knssia,  this 
Turkish  default — inevitable,  however 
hastened  —  will  throw  the  serious 
respoDsibility  of  settling  before  long 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  country. 
Obviously  things  cannot  go  on  as  they 
have  dona  Europe  cannot  tolerate 
such  open  sores  as  these  chronic  insur- 
rections in  what  might  be  some  of  her 
fairest  lands.  The  grim  resolution  of 
the  Herzegovinians  to  perish,  or  flee 
the  land  to  a  man  rather  than  yield 
again  to  the  Turk,  is  itself  enough 
to  call  on  surrounding  nations  to  find  a 
remedy.  The  country  must  be  saved,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  live  in  it  and 
are  perishing,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
for  the  sake  of  some  at  least  of  those 
▼hose  faith  in  the  great  resources  of  Tur- 
key has  led  them  to  pour  their  savings 
into  it — and  it  must  be  saved  speedily. 
It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  all  its 
bearings  this  hither  Eastern  Question, 
to  which  so  many  recent  events  have 
given  once  more  a  paramount  im- 
portaoce;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  may  be  briefly  indicated.  It 
1Q&7)  for  instance,  be  taken  as  estab- 
lished that  the  insurgents  now  in  arms 
will  not  yield.  From  amongst  nlany 
signs  of  this  take  the  following  from 
a  recent  letter  by  the  Times  special 
correspondent  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. He  is  retailing  the  eenti- 
nients  of  Ijubibratich,  and  says: — 
"He  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  foreign 
domination  of  Slav  organization,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Eussia;  but  he 
said  that  he  and  his  compatriots  were 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  Turkish  mis- 
government  of  their  province,  by  driv- 
ing out  the  Turk  or  leaving  the  country 
depopulated  and  ruined.  They  had 
tried  before  and  had  experience  of 
TnAigh  promises  and  reforms,  and  now 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  struggle 
conclusive— if  they  could  not  live  free 
in  their  own  country,  free  from  this 


horrible  system  of  slavery  which  made 
the  Herzegovinian  nothing  more  than 
a  brute,  without  instruction,  without 
hopes,  and  without  the  commonest 
rights  of  humanity,  they  would  drive 
their  families  out  of  the  country,  and 
leave  the  Turk  nothing  but  the  bare 
and  impoverished  land  —  they  would 
fight  while  they  could  hold  together, 
and  when  nothing  more  was  possible 
would  divide  into  small  partie^i,  and 
ravage  and  harry  the  Turks  until  they 
themselves  were  exterminated.  In  re- 
ply to  what  would  content  them  in  the 
way  of  concessions,  he  said  promptly, 
^From  the  Turk  nothing  less  than 
autonomy;  we  have  had  enough  of 
their  promises,  and  will  listen  to  no 
more.  We  cannot  live  under  Turkish 
administration.'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  if  the 
Powers  intervene  and  guarantee  re- 
forms, would  you  refuse  them  ? '  '  Cer- 
tainly,' he  replied,  'we  would  accept 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  if 
all  united  in  it,  any  reforms  which 
assured  us  personal  liberty  and  security 
if  the  execution  of  them  were  intrusted 
to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  or  some 
of  the  Christian  Powers.  The  reforms 
must  be  radical,  and  we  know  that 
such  will  not  be  put  in  execution  by 
the  Turks.' " 

This  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
surgents and  gives  a  hint  of  the  course 
which  events  should  take  to  afford  a 
solution  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  use- 
less to  keep  up  a  set  of  corrupt  officials, 
headed  at  Constantinople  by  a  ruler 
who  is  usually  reputed  to  be  a  poor, 
childish,  half-insane  tyrant,  swayed  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  harem ;  it  can  do  no 
good  to  maintain  them,  and  has  worked 
infinite  harm.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  give  either  of  the  neighbours 
of  that  wretched  monarch  exclusive  or 
paramount  power  over  his  forfeited  in- 
heritances. Why  not,  therefore,  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  suffer  the  various  provinces  of 
European  Turkey  to  organize  govern- 
ments for  themselves,  under  the  pro- 
tectorate  of  those  powers  who  have 
hitherto  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of 
Turkey  ?    Except  for  Eussian  greed  and 
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Austrian  fears,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
Servia  from  attaching  Bosnia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro Herzegovina?  and  why  should 
not  Bulgaria  hecome  free,  and  Eoumelia 
also?  each  state  having  its  own  inde- 
pendent organization;    all  to  be  self- 
governing,   and  yet,   if  possible,  fede- 
rated under  the  protection  of  the  great 
Powers,  80  that  they  might  have  the 
chance  of  growing  in  time  into  a  great 
Union  ?    There  is  no  actual  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done,  except  what 
Austria  and  Eussia  furnish,  or  except 
what  is  found  in  the  fear  politicians  have 
that  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
populations  might  fall  out  among  them- 
selves.    Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
either    of    these    powers    would   gain 
anything    by  becoming    dominant    in 
European  Turkey.     For  all  purposes  of 
trade  and  internal  development,  for  all 
purposes  of  peace  or  war,  Austria  and 
Eussia  would  be  just  as  well  off,  or  bet- 
ter, if  they  remained  within  their  pre- 
sent borders  as  if  they  annexed  Turkey. 
These  Slavs  do   not,  it  is  clear,  love 
Russia,  nor  do  they  relish  the  prospect 
of    the    domination    of    any    outside 
power.    Austria  has  already  a  greater 
agglomeration  of   conflicting  interests 
and  races  on  her  hands  than  she  can 
easily  manage,  and  we  fear  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Eussia.    Did  either  of  them 
obtain  the  dominion  they  want  in  Tur- 
key, it  might  be  the  signal  for  their 
dismemberment,  and  for  a  general  Euro- 
pean conflict.     But  if  they  consent  to 
leave  the  mixed  populations  of  Turkey 
alone  in  their  independence,   to  give 
them  the  chance  ai;  least  of  learning 
to    tolerate    each    other,    and     unite 
merely  to   put  down  the  abominable 
abuses  of  which  the  Sultan's  Court  is 
the  source,  deariug  him  and  his  bar- 
barism out  of  Europe — then  they  may 
both  be   strengthened.      Small  states 
may  rise  in  that  old  Eoman  Empire  of 
which  none  need  be  afraid,  yet  ulti- 
mately sufficiently  federated  and  strong 
to  hold  their  own^  and  therefore   to 


prevent  the  wrangles  and  wholesale 
thefts,  which  have  been  the  curse  of 
Europe,  more  or  less,  since  the  day  when 
CsBsar  led  his  legions  into  GauL  Liberty 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers  is 
what  the  people  of  Turkey  want ;  and, 
granted  that,  the  question  of  the  destiny 
of  Turkey  might  be  settled  for  this 
generation  at  least.  For  the  religions 
difficulty  is  probably  much  exaggerated 
in  Turkey,  as  it  has  been  nearer  home. 
The  Mohammedan  population  of  Europe 
and  Turkey  may  be  bigots,  but  they  are 
in  the  main  of  the  same  race  as  their 
Christian  neighbours,  and  if  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  would  be  likely  soon 
to  And  a  modus  vivendi  based  on  mutual 
toleration.  Equal  civil  rights  would  do 
much  to  sofban  away  those  religions 
asperities  now  in  some  instances  so 
bitter. 

^ot  only  so,  but  more  hope  might 
ultimately  arise  for  the  Turkish  bond- 
holders out  of  an  arrangement  like  this 
than  out  of  any  other.  They  cannot, 
of  course,  expect  that  in  any  event 
their  claims  will  be  admitted  in  fall. 
iN'o  just  person  would  ask  that  the 
late  loans  of  the  Porte  should  be  laid 
in  their  entirety  upon  the  necks  of 
the  people.  But  the  emancipated 
principalities  might  amongst  them  take 
up  a  fair  proportion  of  the  debt, 
and  these  burdens  might  be  so  ad- 
justed and  re-arranged  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  oppressive  sinking  funds, 
that  they  could  be  borne,  and  possibly 
gradually  reduced.  Confidence  thus 
restored,  new  capital  would  flow  into 
the  denuded  land,  and  new  life  and 
enterprise  might  soon  make  it  as  fair 
and  prosperous  as  it  is  waste  and  ruined 
now. 

It  might  be  worth  while  directing 
energies  towards  a  policy  of  this  kind, 
rather  than  wasting  them  on  unavailing 
complaint  and  useless  attempts  at  re- 
monstrance with  a  reckless,  corrupt,  and 
penniless  debtor. 

A.  J.  Wilson. 
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OOPER'S  ELASTIC  WATER  OR  AIR-BEDS,  AND  CUSHIONS, 

'.  'lit  W.D  SORES,  ud  afford  nich  relief  and  comfort  ai 
cf  INVALID   BED  o; 

■i  m  tha  KOTAL  FAMILIES  of  Eogland,   Gcmany,  &c.,  u  irell  as  in  tiie  principal  HOSPITAU 
at  home  and  abroad. 
Illaitrated  Price  List  free  bj  post 

HOOPER  AND  COMP^,   Sole  Manu&cturers, 

7,  PALL  MALL  EAST,   LONDON. 


YMINGTON'S  PEA  FLOUR. 

for  Soape,  Ac. 

YMINGTON'S    PEA   SOUP. 

Seasoned  and  Flavoured. 

Symington's    Infants'    Food. 

In  1  lb.  Tim. 


Symington's  Egyptian   Food, 

Extensively  used,  in   preference  to   any  other,  at 

S medley's    Hvdropnthic    Eatablisbment,    Hatlock 

ilanlc,  Derbyshire.     In  Tina^  If.  per  lb. 


W.    SYMINGTON   ft  CO., 

Bowden  Steam  Mills,  Market  Harbonnigk. 


BOLD  E7EBTWHEEE. 


iROWN  &  GREEN'S  KITCHEN  RANGED 

PRIZE  MEDALS-LONDON,   DUBLIN,  &   PARIS. 


•^  lUngn  Bout  in  Front,  and  &re  nnsurpagsed  tor  liicononijr,  Cleaniineu,  ^eral  Oonveni^ba^ 
Heatiog  Batbs,  thorough  Ventiiation,  and  the  preveatian  of  Smoky  ChinmeyB. 

BHOWN  &  GBEEN'S  PORTABLE  COOKING  STOVES 

BURN  A  SUBPBISINGLT  SMALL   QUANTITY   OF  FUEL. 
Tliej  an  iBcomioended  for  Small  Families,  and  m  [ui  auxiliu?  to  larger  Establithmonli. 

i'roipMfiMu  poit-free  on  applicatum  to 

A  GREEN.  72.  Bishoustfate  Street  Within,  Londom.  .^m 
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MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS. 

IM  Workpeople  beinR  employed  upon  the  Premises,  all  Orders  »re  now  eiecotod  with  grett  Despi! 
First-class  Engravers,  Die-Sinkera,  Lithographers,  and  Stampers. 

Crests,  Arms,  Monograms,  and  Address  Dies  Cat  at  Half  the  Usual  Charts- 

WRITING  PAPERS  direct  fTom  tht  Mills,  CtU,  Prtatd,  and  Finishtd  upon  Oe  PranUa. 
THE  NEW  SQUARE-CUT  ENVELOPES.    I      DANCE  PROGRAMMES. 
SERMON   PAPERS:   OUTSIDES.  DINNER   MENUS.    AT-HOHB  CARI 

INVITATION  NOTES.    RETURN  THANKS.'      FISH   AND   DESSERT  PAPERS. 

NO  CHARQB  FOR  PLAIN  STAHPINO.    Partiea  can  bring  their  own  Diea. 

Packets  of  120  Sheets  of  Note  Paper  6d.  I   250  VseM  Envelopes  .       .  ' 

„  Thick  „  Is.  Od.  I  1000  Extra  Large  Envelopes      4s.  < 

BtTVKM  THMtS.    JIT-EOHG  NOTES.     [RTITATIOM        DESSERT,  BOUQUET,  AHD  rUCT  DISS  PIFEBS. 

Plate  Engraved  and  100  Visiting  Cards  Printed  for  Four  Shillings. 
P.&G.'S  STRAWWRITING-PAPER.  ONLY  THREE  SHILLINGS  PER  REA 


PB0ITT8  BASED  UFOH   THB  BEADT  UOHET  ST8TEX. 


DR.    EOOKE'S 

ANTI-LANCET- 


An  who  with  to  preurre  health,  and  thus 
prolong  life,  should  read  Dr.  Rooke's  "Anti* 
Lamcet,  or  Handy  Guide  to  Domestic  Medicine," 
which  din  be  hail  Oralii  from  nny  Chemist,  or 
pad  fttt  from  Dr.  Bonlie,  ScarborouKh.  Con- 
eerning  this  book,  which  contnins  168  pa^s, 
ttie  leCe  eminent  author,  Sheridan  Snowies, 
observed:  "/(  vnll  be  an  ijualciilatie  boon  to 
tvry  ptrton  who  can  rtad  and  ihijik." 


CROSBY'S 

BALSAMIC 

COUGH    ELIXIR 

I»  jpeoWly  reeommnuiled  by  mnnl  enilnant  PhvBi.'ii'.i 
ud  br  Dr.  ROOKB.  Surlwmueh.  ADtbor  of  the  ".4-.;' 

forA.lhmB.BrQncUlli>,  ComumpOon,  Conghi.  Inni'i'.^.i 
Conintnptiira  H  fiht  Bwcnli,  SpitlinE  ot  Blood,  ShLirij.u 
of  Bruth.  widallairectioniolthe  Throat  and  Ch»l 

Sold  id  bnttlas  at  If.  «d,,  U.  ad.,  and  lit.  aaeh.  by  \]\  n 
■Hcfabte  Chnmiita,  and  wholeulD  br  JAB.M.  CR03I>), 
(nxnilit,  Scarborotigh. 

£9*  Inmfda  shnold  road  Ctotbfx  Prin  Tnatiai  .n 


BROWN  k  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  BEPUTATION. 


The     Public     are     respectfully    cautioned     to     see    that     they    get 

BROWN    a    POLSON'S,  as  cheaper  kinds    are  sometimes    supplied 

for  the  sake  of  extra  ptx>&t.     None   is   genuine    which   does   not  bear 

the  fac-simile  signatures — 


JOHNSTON'S    <™^  °^''  """s^* 

CORN    FLOUR 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  |3   J^E    BEST 

.  •*  I  have  examined  Johnston^s  Com  Flour,  and  find  it  perfectly  pure,  and  most  excellent 
<(uality.  When  boiled  with  milk  it  affords  complete  nourishment  for  children  and  persons 
weak  digestion.    CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dublin 

GhLENFIBLD 


THE 

QUEEN'S 

LAUNDRESS 

SAYS  THIS  STARCH 

IS  THE  BEST 

SHE  EVER 

USED. 


GLBNFIBLD 


BOBEBT     HOSNE, 

41,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

HOUSE    PAINTER    AND    DECORATOR, 

M  iNUrJkCTURSR  OP  WALL  DECORATIONS  IN  THE  POMPEIAN  STYLE,  hj  Appointment,  to  the  KIdr  of  j 

Examples  of  which  may  be  teen  displayed  on  screens  in  Showrooms. 

A   btffe  stock  of  French  and  Oemuui  Decorations  for  Drawing  Rooms,  Dining  Roans,  BlUlard  Rooms,  ftc.  aI{ 

on  hand. 


Bsivniaies  Prepared  and  Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdi 

41,  ORAGEGHnRGH  STREET,  LONDON. 


J.  &  p.  COATS 


1     BEST  SOFT  6-GOBD 
SEWma  OOTT(»T. 

SDITABLE  FOR 
ALL  SEWING  HAOHINEa. 


^^p.mjitlA.1^%    EXTRA  GLACE  COTTON. 

^^  %m  \t\t  I  IVI  I  iS  ^^8  <Sottoii  being  greatiy  Imimnped  in 

^  :i  1         WWII  ^  m^  M   qaallty  and  finish,  will  be  foond  lUBiupassed  for 
^^■^    w    w    ■  ■    ^  ^^^1  Machine  or  Hand  Sewing, 

On  Keels,  lOO,  aoo,  or  dOO  "Vards. 


COTTON. 


OROOHETOR 
TAHiNS  GOTTOIi. 

UnsnrpMsed  In  Quality. 

To  be  had  of  all  Wholesale  d  Retail  Drapers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAOMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER,  1875. 


THE    STIUXGE    HORSE    OF    LOCH    SUAINABHAL. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  ladj  living  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  London,  by  Alister-nan-Each, 
of  BoTvabost,  in  the  island  of  Lewis, 
Hebrides : — 

BoRVABOST,  the  20th  of  Jvmt^  1875. 

Honoured  Madam  and  Dear  Mis- 
tress TO  COMMAND, — You  waz  "wiiten 
to  Alister  Lewis,  the  schoolmaster,  that 
I  would  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  the 
Black  Horse  I  sah  at  Loch  Saainabhal ; 
and  I  am  not  good  at  the  writen  what- 
ever ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  story, 
and  I  will  tell  you  firom  the  verra 
beginnin  of  it  the  whole  story.  It  waz 
John  the  Piper  he  will  go  about  tellin 
a  foolish  tale  about  me;  and  it  waz 
many  a  time  I  will  think  of  going  and 
breaking  his  pipes  over  his  head,  that 
be  will  tell  such  foolish  lies.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  island  will  drink  more  az 
John  the  Piper  himself,  not  one ;  and 
60  you  will  not  belief  his  foolish  lies  if. 
yon  will  be  hearin  of  them,  Miss 
SheUa. 

Now  the  verra  beginnin  of  it  waz 
this,  that  Dagald  MacKillop,  that  lives 
by  Loch  Suainabhal,  and  his  father 
^az  my  wife's  father's  first  cousin,  ay, 
and  a  verra  rich  man  mirover,  for  he 
bad  more  az  forty  pounds  or  thirty-five 
pounds  in  the  l»nk  at  Styomowa,  he 
tirill  be  going  away  to  Portree  to  marry 
a  young  lass  there,  and  Dincan  Peterson 
and  me  would  be  for  going  with  him 
too,  and  I  waz  to  be  the  best  man.  And 
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you  will  not  mind  John  the  Piper's 
lies.  Miss  Sheila,  for  it  waz  only  one 
gallon  of  good  whiskey  we  took  aboard 
the  Clwnxman  steamer  when  we  waz 
going  away  to  Skye — as  sure  as  death  it 
waz  only  the  one  gallon  that  Dincan 
and  me  we  waz  for  taking  to  the  young 
lass's  father — but  it  waz  verra  wat  on 
board  the  boat,  and  verra  cold  what- 
ever, and  what  harm  is  there  in  a  glass 
of  the  goot  whiskey?  Sez  Dincan 
Peterson  to  me,  he  sez,  AUster,  there  is 
plenty  of  goot  whiskey  in  Skye,  and 
what  for  should  we  keep  the  whiskey  ? 
and  both  me  and  Dagald  MacKillop  the 
two  of  us  both  together  said  he  waz  a 
sensible  man,  and  not  a  foolish  man, 
like  John  the  Piper.  And  it  waz  only 
the  one  gallon  in  the  char  we  had  on 
board  the  steamer. 

I  will  tell  you  now,  Honoured 
Madam,  that  the  wonderful  big  ship 
took  us  quick  to  Portree,  which  is  a 
great  distance  away ;  but  we  did  not 
go  to  bed  that  night,  for  there  waz 
two  or  three  waiting  for  us,  and  wo 
had  a  glass  mirover  and  a  dance  or 
two.  And  the  next  morning  we  went 
away  to  the  farm  where  the  young  lass 
waz;  and  that  waz  among  the  hills; 
and  there  waz  never  in  the  world  such 
rain  as  there  is  in  Skye.  Ay,  in  the 
Lews  we  have  the  bad  weather,  and  the 
goot  weather ;  but  Gott  knows  there  is 
no  such  watter  falling  anywhere  az 
there  is  in  Skyo  ;  but  we  had  a  glass 
and  a  dance,  for  the  two  pipers  waz 
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with  lis ;  and  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  there  waz  a  grand  supper  at  the 
young  lass's  father's  house.  And  it  waz 
not  ten  gallons  of  whiskey  we  took  in 
the  cart ;  and  Grott  knows  I  will  mek 
John  the  Piper  answer  for  that  some 
day;  but  only  six  gallons;  and  there 
waz  a  goot  many  people  there  for  a 
dance  and  a  song.  And  there  waz  no 
one  wished  to  go  to  bed  that  night 
either,  for  there  waz  many  people  in  the 
house,  and  a  good  dram  and  a  dance  for 
every  one ;  and  the  way  the  two  pipers 
played  the  pipes  that  night  would 
hef  made  a  dead  man  jump  in  his 
grafe  if  he  had  been  dead  for  two 
hundred  years,  ay,  or  one  hundred 
years  mirover.  And  you  will  mind, 
Miss  Sheila,  that  the  story  about  the 
ten  gallons  of  whiskey  is  only  the 
lies  of  that  foolish  man,  John  the 
Piper,  who  is  trunk  oftener  az  any 
man  on  the  island  of  Lews. 

The  next  day  waz  the  day  of  the 
marrach;  and  who  is  there  will  not 
tek  a  glass  at  the  marrach  of  a  young 
girl  %  And  after  the  marrach  we  went 
away  to  this  house  and  to  that  house, 
and  the  two  pipers  playing  in  the  front 
of  us  verra  fine,  and  many  a  dance  we 
had,  ay,  and  the  old  people  too,  when 
they  had  got  a  goot  tram.  And  in  the 
evening  there  waz  another  peautiful 
supper ;  and  no  less  az  six  and  twenty 
hens,  and  cocks,  and  chickens,  and 
rabbits,  all  boiled  together  in  the 
boiler  for  boiling  the  turnips  ;  and  the 
big  bam  with  more  as  twelve  or  six- 
teen, or  more  az  that  of  candles ;  and 
it  waz  a  peautiful  sight.  And  if  the 
father  of  the  young  lass  will  send  to 
Portree  for  so  many,  or  so  many  gallons 
of  whiskey,  what  is  that  to  any  one, 
and  to  one  mirover  that  waz  not  there, 
but  will  only  mek  lies  about  it )  I  will 
not  interfere  with  any  man's  whiskey  ; 
no,  and  I  would  not  go  and  tell  foolish 
lies  about  it  mirover. 

There  waz  one  or  two  of  the  old 
people,  they  will  go  to  bed  in  the  cart 
that  night ;  and  there  waz  good  hay  on 
the  ground,  and  the  cart  upside  down 
to  keep  away  the  rain ;  but  the  most  of 
us  we  waz  for  no  sleepin  that  night,  for 
a  young  lass  does  not  get  marriet  every 


day.     And   in    the    morning   Dogald 
MaoKillop  and   the  young  lass  Uiey 
will  come  out  to  us ;  and  they  would 
hef  us  trink  their  verra  goot  health 
before  we  went  in  to  the  fresh  her- 
rings, and  the  milk,  and  the  cakes; 
and  when  that  waz  all  over,  we  had 
the  pipers  to  the  front  of  us,  and  we 
set  away  for  Portree.    And  who  would 
not  trink  a  glass,  when  you  call  at  this 
house  and  at  that  house,  to  let  a  young 
lass  say  good-bye  to  her  friends  f    And 
all  the  way  to  Portree  theie  waz  this 
one  and  the  other  one  come  out  to 
shake  hands  with  the  young  lass  \  and 
many  of  them  came  down  to  the  big 
steamer  to  see  her  away.     And  as  for 
Dincan  Peterson  and  me,  there  waz  one 
or  two  on  board  of  the  big  steamer 
that  we  knew ;  and  we  had  a  glass  or 
two  with  them  whatever,  for  it  waz  a 
verra  cold  night  j  but  the  lies  of  that 
foolish  man,  John  the  Piper,  are  more 
as  I  can  understand.       I  will  not  say, 
Miss  Sheila,  for  it  is  the  whole  stoiy  I 
will  be  telling  you,  that  Dincan  Peter- 
son and  me  we  were  not  verra  tired 
when  we  got  to  Styomowa ;  for  it  waz 
five   nights  or  more   we  waz  not  in 
any  bed  at  all ;  but  there  waz  two  or 
three  of  our  friends  will  meet  us  at 
Styomowa  to  drink  a  glass  to  Dugald 
MacKillop  and   the   young  lass,  and 
who  would  be  thinkin  of  going  to  bed 
then)     No,  nor  waz   there  any  more 
thinkin  of  going  to  bed  when  we  got 
to  the  farm  of  Dugald  MacKillop  by 
Loch  Suainabhal ;  for  there  waz  two  or 
three  come  to  see  the  young  lass  he  had 
married;  and  it  waz  Aleck  Cameron, 
that  lives  by  Uig,  he  had  brought  over 
two  gallons  of  verra  goot  whiskey— or 
perhaps.  Miss  Sheila,  for  I  will  teU  you 
the  whole  story  that  you  will  see  what 
lies  old  John  the  Piper  would  be  for 
telling — ^perhaps  it  waz  three  gallons. 
I  cannot  mind,  now ;  but  it  waz  of  no 
consequence  whatever ;  and  to  go  about 
speaking  of  men  being  tmnk  that  has 
just  drunk  a  glass  or  two  at  a  marrach, 
is  no  more  az  foolish  and  wicket  non- 
sense. 

It  waz  the  day  after  this  day  that 
Aleck  Cameron  he  sez  to  me,  '<  Alister, 
you  hef  not  been  to  Uig  for  many  a 
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day;  will  yon  go  back  to  Borva  by  the 

vaj  of  Uig ;  and  we  will  go  together, 

and  we  will  hef  a  glass  at  Uig/'    And 

I  said  to  him,  *'  It  is  a  long  time,  Aleck 

Cameron,  since  I  will  be  at  ITig,  and  I 

will  go  with  you,  and  we  will  drink  a 

glass  with  yonr  father  and  your  mother 

before  I  will  be  going  on  to  Borva." 

And  it  waz  about  fife  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon  when  we  set  out ;  but  Aleck 

Cameron  he  is  the  most  quarlsome  man 

in  the  whole  of  the  Lews ;  ay,  there  is 

no  one,  not  even  John  Fergus  himself, 

will  be  so  bad  in  the  temper  as  Aleck 

Cameron ;  and  what  did  he  know  about 

the  Campbelton  whiskey  %    I  hef  been 

in  Isla  more  as  three  times  or  two  times 

myself;  and  I  hef  been  close  by  the 

Lagavulin  distillery ;  and  I  know  that 

it  is  the  clear  watter  of  the  spring  that 

will  mek  the  Lagavulin  whiskey  just  as 

fine  as  the  new  milk.     And  the  bottle 

I  had  it  waz  the  verra  best  of  the 

Lagavulin ;  and  I  sez  to  him,  ^  Aleck 

Cameron,  if    you   do    not    like    the 

whiskey  I  hef,  you  can  go  back  to  the 

farm  of  Dngald  MacKiUop,  and  you 

will  get  what  whiskey  you  like;  and 

jou  are  a  verra  quarlsome  man,  Aleck 

Cameron."     And  he  is  a  coarse-speakin 

man,  Miss   Sheila,  and  I  will  not  be 

writen  to  you  the  words  that  he  said ; 

but  he  went  away  back  to  the  farm 

whatever ;  and  I  kept  on  the  way  by 

myself,  without  any  bread  or  cheese  in 

my  pocket,  or  anything  but  the  bottle 

of  the  Lagavnlin  whiskey.     And  as  for 

the  lies  of  John  the  Piper,  that  he  will 

tell  of  me  all  over  the  island,  I  will 

not  even  speak  of  them  to  you.  Miss 

Sheila. 

It  waz  about  fife  o'clock,  or  maybe  it 
waz  six  o'clock,  or  half  past  fife,  and 
not  mucb  more  dark  as  if  it  waz  the 
Terra  middle  of  the  tay,  when  I  waz 
gomg  along  by  the  side  of  Loch  Suain* 
ahh^d  ;  and  I  will  put  my  hand  down  on 
the  Biple  itself  and  I  will  sweer  I  waz 
as  sober  as  any  man  could  be.  Sober, 
indeed! — ^is  it  to  be  trunk  to  trink  a 
glass  at  a  marrach  %  Ay,  and  many  is 
the  time  I  hef  seen  John  the  Piper 
himself  az  trunk  that  he  could  not  find 
the  way  to  bis  mouth  for  his  chanter, 
and  all  the  people  laughin  at  him,  and 


the  wind  in  the  pipes,  but  the  chanter 
going  this  way  and  that  way  by  the 
side  of  his  face.      It  is  many  a  time 
that  I  will  wonder  Mr.  Mackenzie  will 
let  sich  a  man  go  about  his  house ;  and 
for  him  to  speak  about  any  one  hafing 
too  much  whiskey— but  I  will  break 
his  pipes  ofer  his  head  some  day,  az 
sure  as  Gott.    Now,  Miss  Sheila,  this 
is  the  whole  story  of  it :  that  the  wat- 
ter in  the  loch  waz  verra  smooth,  and 
there  waz  some  clouds  ofer  the  sky; 
but  everything  to  be  seen  as  clear  as 
the  tay.     And  I  waz  going  along  py 
myself,  and  I  waz  thinkin  no  harm  of 
any  one,  not  efen  of  Aleck  Cameron, 
that  waz  away  back  at  the  farm  now, 
when  I  sah  something  on  the   shore 
of   the    loch,    maybe    four    hundred 
yards    in    front   of    me,   and  it  waz 
lying  there  verra   still.     And   I   said 
to  myself,  "  AUster,  you  must  not  be 
frightened  by  anything;    but  it  is  a 
stranche  place  for  a  horse  to  be  lying 
upon  the  stones."     And  he  did  not 
move  one  way  or  the  other  way  ;  and 
I  stopped  and  I  said  to  myself,  ''  Alister, 
it  is  a  stranche  thing  for  a  horse  to  be 
lying  on  the  stones ;  and  there  is  many 
a  man  in  the  Lews  would  be  frightened, 
and  would  rather  go  back  to  Dugald 
MacKillop's  farm;    but,   as   for  you, 
Alister,  you  will  just  tek  a  drop  of 
whiskey,  and  you  will  go  forward  like 
a  prave  lad  and  see  whether  it  is  a 
horse,  for  it  might  be  a  rock  mirover, 
ay,  or  a  black  cow."     So  I  will  go  on  a 
bit;  and  the  black  thing  it  did  not 
move  either  this  way  or  that ;  and  if  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss  Sheila,  J 
was  afraid  of  it>  for  it  waz  a  verra 
lonely  place,  and  there  waz  no    one 
within  sight  of  me,  nor  any  house  that 
you  could  see.    And  this  waz  what  I 
Mid  to  myself,  that  I  could  not  stand 
there  the  whole  night,  and  that  I  will 
either  be  going  on  by  the  beast,  or  be 
going  pack  to  Dugald  MacKillop's  farm, 
and  there  they  would  not  belief  a  word 
of  it ;  and  Aleck  Cameron,  he  will  say 
I  would  be  for  going  pack  after  him  and 
his  Campbelton  whiskey.     And  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Alister,  you  are  beginning 
to  tremple,  you    must  tek  a  glass  of 
whiskey  to  steady  yourself,  and  you 
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will  go  forward  and  see  what  the  beast 
is. 

It  waz  at  this  moment,  Miss  Sheila, 
as  sure  as  we  hef  to  die,  that  I  sah  it 
mofe  its  head,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'^  Alister,  are  you  afrait  of  a  horse,  and 
is  it  a  black  horse  that  will  mek  you 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
tremple  f "  But  I  could  not  understand 
why  a  horse  will  be  lying  on  the  stones, 
which  is  a  stranche  thing.  And  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Is  it  a  seal  you  will  be  seeing 
far  away  along  the  shore  1 "  But  who- 
ever will  hear  of  a  seal  in  fresh  watter ; 
and,  mirover,  it  waz  as  pig  as  six 
seals,  or  more  az  that.  And  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Alister,  go  forward  now, 
for  you  will  not  hef  a  man  like  Aleck 
Cameron  laughing  at  you,  and  him  as 
ignorant  as  a  child  about  the  Lagavulin 
whiskey." 

Ifow,  I  will  tell  you.  Miss  Sheila, 
apout  the  terrable  thing  that  I  sah ;  for 
it  waz  no  use  thinkin  about  going  pack 
to  the  farm ;  and  I  will  go  forward  ^ong 
the  road,  and  there  waz  the  bottle  in 
my  hand,  so  that  if  the  beast  came  near, 
I  could  break  the  bottle  on  the  stones 
and  gife  him  a  fright.  But  when  I  had 
gone  on  a  piece  of  the  road,  I  stood  still, 
and  all  the  blood  seemed  to  go  out  of 
my  body,  for  no  mortal  man  effer  sab 
such  a  terrable  thing.  It  waz  lying  on 
the  shore  —  ay,  twelve  yards  or  ten 
yards  from  the  watter— and  it  waz  look- 
ing down  to  the  watter  with  a  head  as 
pig  as  the  head  of  three  horses.  There 
waz  no  horns  or  ears  on  the  beast ;  but 
there  waz  ey^  bigger  as  the  eyes  of 
three  horses ;  and  the  black  head  of  it 
waz  covered  with  scales  like  a  salmon. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  "Alister,  if  you 
speak,  or  mofe,  you  are  a  dead  man; 
for  this  ahfu  crature  is  a  terrable  thing, 
and  with  a  bound  like  a  teeger  he  will 
come  down  the  road."  I  could  not  mofe, 
Miss  Sheila;  there  was  no  blood  left 
in  my  body ;  and  I  could  not  look  this 
way  or  that  for  a  rock  or  a  bush  to  hide 
myself,  for  I  waz  afrait  that  the  terrable 
beast  would  turn  his  head.  Ay,  ay, 
what  I  went  through  then  no  one  can 
effer  tell ;  when  I  think  of  it  now  I 
tremple  ;  and  yet  there  are  one  or  two 
that  will  belief  the  foolish  lies  of  John 


the  Piper,  that  is  himself  the  verra 
trunkenest  man  in  all  the  Island  of 
Lews. 

It  waz  a  stranche  thing,  Miss  Sheila, 
that  I  tried  to  whesper  a  prayer,  and 
there  waz  no  prayer  would  come  into 
my  head  or  to  my  tongue,  and  instead 
of  the  prayer  mirover,  there  waz  some- 
thing in  my  throat  that  waz  like  to 
choke  me.  And  I  could  not  tek  mj 
eyes  from  the  terrable  head  of  the  beast  ; 
but  now  when  I  hef  the  time  to  think 
of  it,  I  belief  the  pody  of  it  waz  black 
and  shining,  but  with  no  hind  feet  at 
all,  but  a  tail.  But  I  wiU  not  sweer  to 
that  whatever ;  for  it  is  no  shame  to 
say  that  I  waz  trempling  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  down  to  the  verra  soles  of 
my  feet ;  and  I  waz  watching  his  head 
more  as  the  rest  of  his  body,  for  I  did 
not  know  when  he  might  turn  round 
and  see  me  standing  in  the  road.  Them 
that  sez  I  sah  no  such  thing,  will  they 
tell  me  how  long  I  stood  looking  at 
nim) — ay,  until  the  skies  was  darker 
over  the  locL  Gott  knows  I  would 
hef  been  glad  to  hef  seen  Aleck  Cameron 
then,  though  he  is  a  verra  foolish  man  ; 
and  it  waz  many  a  time  I  will  say  to 
myself,  when  I  waz  watchin  the  beast, 
"  Alister,  you  will  neffer  come  by  Loch 
Suainabhal  by  yourself  again,  not  if  you 
waz  living  for  two  hundred  years  or  fife 
hundred  years."  And  how  wiUJohn  the 
Piper  tell  me  that — that  I  waz  able  to 
stsmd  there  in  the  mittle  of  the  road  ? 
Is  it  trunk  men  that  can  do  that  1  Is 
it  trunk  men  that  can  tell  the  next 
morning,  and  the  morning  after  that, 
what  they  hef  seen  1  But  you  know. 
Miss  Sheila,  that  there  is  no  more  sober 
man  az  me  in  all  the  island  ;  and  I  will 
not  pother  you  any  more  with  those 
fooHsh  lies. 

And  now  an  ahfu  thing  happened.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  am  alife  to  be  writ«n 
the  story  to  you  this  day.  I  waz  tellin 
you,  Miss  Sheila,  that  there  waz  little 
thought  among  us  of  sleepin  for  five  or 
six  nights  before;  and  many  of  the  nighta 
waz  verra  wat ;  and  I  think  it  might 
hef  been  on  board  of  the  big  steamer 
that  I  will  get  a  hoast  in  my  throat 
And  here,  az  I  waz  standin  in  the  road, 
fearfu  to  mek  the  least  noise,  the  koff 
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came  into  my  throat ;  and  I  trempled 
moie  than  effer  for  fear  of  the  noise. 
And  I  struggled  j  hut  the  koff  would 
come  into  my  throat ;  and  then  thinks 
I,  Alister,  Gott's  will  be  done ;  and  the 
noise  of  the  koff  frightened  me ;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  tropped  the  bottle  on 
the  stones  with  the  fright,  and  the 
noise  of  it  —  never  will  I  forget 
the  noise  of  it  And  at  the  same 
moment  the  great  head  of  the  beast 
it  will  turn  round ;  and  I  could  stand 
np  no  more  ;  I  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  I  tried  to  find  the  prayer,  but  it 
would  not  come  into  my  h^d — ay,  ay. 
Miss  Sheila,  I  can  remember  at  this 
moment  the  ahfu  eyes  of  the  beast  as 
he  looked  at  me,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
Alister,  you  will  see  Borvanomore,  and 
you  will  go  out  to  the  feshen  no  more, 
and  you  will  drink  a  glass  no  more  with 
the  lads  come  home  from  the  Caithness 
feshen. 

Then,  as  the  Lord's  will  be  done,  the 
fitrauche  beast  he  turned  his  head  again, 
and  I  sah  him  go  down  over  the  stones, 
and  there  waz  a  great  noise  of  his  go- 
ing over  the  stones,  and  I  waz  just  az 
frightened  as  if  he  had  come  down  the 
road,  and  my  whole  body  it  shook  like 
a  reed  in  the  wind.  And  then,  when 
he  had  got  to  the  watter,  I  heard  a 
great  splash,  and  the  ahfu  beast  he 
threw  himself  in,  and  the  watter  was 
splashed  white  apout  him,  and  he  went 
out  from  the  shore,  and  the  last  that  I 
sah  of  the  terrable  crayture  waz  the 
great  head  of  him  going  down  into  the 
loch. 

Ay,  the  last  of  him  that  I  sah  :  for 
there  and  then,  Miss  Sheila,  I  fell  back 
in  the  road,  just  like  one  that  will  be 
dead ;  for  it  waz  more  as  mortal  man 
could  stand,  the  sight  of  that  terrable 
beast.  It  is  ferra  glad  I  am  there  waz 
no  cart  coming  along  the  shore  that 
night ;  for  I  waz  lying  like  a  dead  man 
in  the  road,  and  the  night  it  waz  verra 
dark  mirover.  Ay,  and  the  fright  waz 
not  away  from  me  when  I  cam  to  my 
senses  again ;  and  that  waz  near  to 
the  break  of  day  ;  and  I  waz  verra  cold 
and  wat,  for  there  waz  being  a  good  dale 
of  rain  in  the  night.  But  when  I  cam 
to  my  senses,  I  began  to  tremple  again. 


and  there  waz  no  whiskey  lefb  in  the 
bottle,  which  waz  proken  all  into  small 
pieces,  and  I  said,  "  0  Lord,  help  me  to 
rin  away  from  this  water,  or  the  stranche 
beast  may  come  out  again."  And  then 
it  waz  I  set  out  to  rin,  though  I  waz 
verra  stiff  with  the  cold  and  wat^  and  I 
ran  neither  up  the  shores  of  the  loch 
nor  down  the  shores  of  the  loch,  but 
away  from  the  watter  as  hard  az  I  could 
rin,  and  ofer  the  moss-land  and  up  to  the 
hulls.  It  waz  ferra  bad  trafeUing,  for 
there  waz  a  great  dale  of  rain  fallhi  in 
the  night,  and  there  waz  a  great  dale  of 
watter  in  the  soft  ground,  and  many 
waz  the  tinoe  I  will  go  down  up  to  my 
waist  in  the  holes.  But  I  will  tell  you 
this.  Honoured  Madam,  that  when  a 
man  haz  sich  a  fright  on  him,  it  is  not 
any  sort  of  moss-watter  will  keep  him 
from  rinnin;  and  every  time  I  will 
stand  to  get  my  breath  again,  I  will 
think  I  will  hear  that  terrable  beast 
behind  me,  and  it  is  no  shame  I  hef 
that  I  will  be  so  frightened,  for  there 
waz  no  man  alife  will  hef  seen  sich  a 
beast  as  that  before. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  another 
stranche  thing.  Miss  Sheila,  that  I  hef 
said  no  word  of  to  any  one  all  this  time, 
for  I  waz  knowing  verra  well  they  would 
not  belief  all  the  story  of  that  terrable 
night.  And  it  is  this,  that  when  I  waz 
rinuin  hard  away  from  the  loch,  just  as 
if  the  ahfu  beast  waz  behind  me,  the 
fright  waz  in  my  head,  and  in  my  eyes, 
and  in  my  ears,  and  all  around  me  I 
sah  and  heard  such  stranche  things  as 
no  mortal  man  will  see  and  hear  before. 
It  waz  in  the  black  of  the  night.  Miss 
Sheila,  before  the  morning  cam  in,  and 
it  waz  not  one  stranche  beast,  but  a 
hundred  and  a  thousand  that  waz  all 
around  me,  and  I  heard  them  on  the 
heather,  and  in  the  peat-holes,  and  on 
the  rocks,  and  I  sah  them  rinnin  this 
way  and  that  by  the  side  of  me,  and 
every  moment  they  waz  coming  closer  to 
me.  It  waz  a  terrable  terrable  night, 
and  I  waz  thinkin  of  a  prayer,  but  no 
prayer  at  all  at  all  would  come  into  my 
head,  and  I  said  to  myself  ''  Alister,  it 
is  the  tdvvle  himself  viU  be  keeping  the 
prayers  out  of  your  head,  and  it  is  this 
night  he  will  hef  you  tammed  for  ever 
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and  ever."  There  waz  some  that  waz 
green,  and  eome  that  waz  brown,  and 
the  whole  of  them  they  had  eyes  like 
the  fire  itaelf ;  and  many  is  the  time  I 
will  chomp  away  from  them,  and  then 
I  will  fall  into  the  holes  of  the  moss, 
and  they  will  langh  at  me,  and  I  will 
hear  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  sometimes  I  sah  them  chump  from 
the  one  hole  to  the  other,  and  some- 
times they  were  for  fleein  through  the 
air,  and  the  sound  of  them  waz  an  ahfii 
thing  to  hear,  and  me  without  one 
prayer  in  my  head.  Where  did  I  rin 
to  ?  Ay,  Gott  knows  where  I  will  rin 
to  that  terrable  night,  till  there  waz  no 
more  breath  left  in  my  body,  and  I  waz 
sayin  to  myself,  "  Alister,  if  the  tewle 
will  hef  you  this  night,  it  is  no  help 
there  is  for  it,  and  you  will  see  Borva 
no  more,  and  Styornowa  no  more,  and 
XJig  no  more,  and  you  will  never  again 
drink  a  glass  with  the  lads  of  the 
Nighean-dvhhJ* 

I  waz  writen  all  this  to  you,  Miss 
Sheila,  for  it  is  the  whole  story  I  will 
want  to  tell  you ;  but  I  will  not  tell  the 
whole  story  to  the  people  at  Borva,  for 
there  are  many  foolish  people  at  Borva, 
that  will  tell  lies  about  any  one.  And 
now  I  know  what  it  waz,  all  the  slranche 
cray tares  I  sah  when  I  waz  rinnin  ofer 
the  moss — it  waz  only  the  fright  in  my 
head  after  I  sah  that  teiTable  beast  For 
when  I  sah  a  grey  light  come  into  the 
sky,  "Alister,"  sez  1  to  myself,  **you 
must  turn  round  and  look  at  the  tewles 
that  are  by  you  ; "  and  I  will  tell  you, 
Miss  Sheila,  that  verra  soon  there 
waz  none  of  them  there  at  all;  and 
I  will  stand  still  and  look  round, 
and  there  waz  nothing  alife  that  I  could 
see  except  myself,  and  me  not  much 
alife  whatever.  But  I  said  to  myself, 
"Alister,  the  sight  of  the  ahfu  beast 
at  the  shore  will  turn  your  head,  and 
mek  you  like  a  madman;  and  the 
stranche  craytures  you  sah  on  the  moss, 
there  waz  no  sich  thing  mirover ;  and 
it  is  no  more  thought  of  them  you  must 
hef."  And  I  said  to  myself,  **  Alister, 
you  must  clear  your  head  of  the  fright, 
and  you  will  say  not  a  word  to  any  one 
about  these  strange  craytures  you  sah 
on  the  moss ;  perhaps  you  will  tell  your 


neighbours  about  the  black  horse,  for  ft 
is  a  shame  that  no  one  will  know  of 
that  terrable  peast ;  but  you  will  not 
tell  them  about  the  stranche  craytures 
that  waz  on  the  moss,  for  they  will  be 
only  the  fright  in  your  head."  But  I 
will  tell  the  whole  story  to  you.  Miss 
Sheila;  for  you  waz  writen  to  Alister 
Lewis  that  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
story;  and  this  is  the  whole  story,  as 
sure  as  death. 

And  when  the  grey  of  the  morning 
waz  cam  in,  I  waz  safe  away  from  Loch 
Suainabhal ;  and  a  man  is  glad  to  hef  his 
life  ;  but  apart  from  beiug  alife,  it  waz 
little  I  had  to  be  thankful  for;  and 
when  the  grey  of  the  momin  waz  cam 
in,  I  will  be  near  greetin  to  look  at 
myself,  for  there  waz  a  grate  dale   of 
blood  about  me,  for  I  had  fallen  on  the 
side  of  my  head  on  the  bottle  in  the 
road,  and  there  waz  blood  all  about  my 
head,  and  my  neck,  and  my  arm,  and 
up  to  the  waist  I  waz  black  with  the 
dirt  of  the  moss-land,  and  I  think  I 
could  hef  wrung  a  tub  full  of  watter  out 
of  my  clothes.     Gott  knows  I  am  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Miss  Sheila,  when  I  will 
tell  you  I  would  hef  gifien  a  shellin — 
ay,  or  a  shellin  and  a  sexpeuce,  for  a 
glass  of  whiskey  on  that  mornin ;  for  I 
wazua  verra  sure  where  I  waz,  and  the 
watter  waz  lying  deep  in  the  soft  land. 
But  sez  I  to  myself,  ''  Alister,  you  are 
verra  well  away  whatever  from  Loch 
Suainabhal  now,  and  the  stranche  beast 
he  will  not  come  out  in  the  daytime ; 
and  now  you  must  mek  your  way  back 
to  Dugald  MacKillop's  farm."     And  it 
waz  near  to  echt  o'clock.  Miss  Sheila, 
when  I  will  find  my  way  back  to  Dugald 
MacKillop's  farm. 

And  when  I  waz  going  near  to  the 
house,  I  sez  to  myself,  "  Alister,  do  you 
think  you  will  go  now  and  tell  them 
what  you  hef  seen  about  the  black 
horse,  or  will  you  keep  it  to  yourself, 
and  wait,  and  tell  the  minister  at  Uig  1 
for  the  men  about  the  house,  now  they 
hef  been  trinking,  and  they  are  not  as 
sober  az  you,  and  they  will  mek  a  joke 
of  it,  and  will  not  belief  any  of  it  what- 
ever." Well,  I  waz  not  verra  sure,  but 
I  went  up  by  the  byre,  and  I  sah  one 
of  the  young  lasses,  and  when  she  sah 
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me,  8he   ciied  out,    ''Gott  pless  me, 

Alister-san-Eacli !  vhere  hef  you  been 

this  night  1  and  it  is  like  a  madman  that 

yon  are  ;"  and  I  sez  to  her, ''  Mairi,  my 

lass,  if  I  waz  not  a  sober  man,  as  you 

know,  I  would  not  belief  myself  what  I 

hef  seen  this  night ;  and  it  is  enough  to 

hef  made  aoy  man  a  madman  what  I 

hef  seen  this  night"    And  she  will  say 

to  me,  "  Alister,  before  you  go  into  the 

house,  I  will  brisg  you  a  pail  of  watter, 

and  you  will  wash  the  blood  from  your 

&ce,  and  the  dirt  from  your  clothes  f 

and  I  will  say  to  her,  "  Mairi,  you  are  a 

Terra  goot  lass,  and  you  will  mek  a  good 

wife  to  Colin  MacAlpin  when  he  comes 

back  from  Glasgow.     Colin  MacAlpin," 

I  will  say  to  her    *'  is  a  verra  good  lad, 

and  he  is  not  a  liar,  like  his  Uncle  John 

the  Piper ;  aud  he  does  not  go  about 

the  island  telling  foolish  lies  like  him." 

That  waz  what  I  will  say  about  John 

the  Piper,  Miss  Sheila. 

And  when  I  will  be  going  up  to  the 
house,  there  waz  a  great  sound  of  noise, 
and  one  or  two  singing,  and  the  candles 
inside  as  if  it  waz  still  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  I  knew  that  these  foolish 
men  were  trinking,  and  still  trinking, 
and  making  a  verra  fine  piece  of  laugh- 
ing about  the  marrach  of  Dugald 
MacKillop  and  the  young  lass  from 
iikye.  ^d  I  went  into  the  house,  and 
Aleck  Cameron  he  cries  out  to  me, 
*'  Gott  pless  me,  Alister-nan-Each  !  and 
hef  you  not  gone  on  to  Uig,  when  you 
waz  baying  a  bottle  of  Lagayulin  whiskey 
with  you  all  the  way  ) "  And  I  sez  to 
liim,  "  Aleck  Cameron,  it  is  a  verra  wise 
man  you  are,  but  you  will  know  not 
any  more  of  Lagavulin  whiskey  as  the 
(hildren  about  the  house;  and  I  hef 
Feen  a  strancher  thing  than  Lagavulin 
whiskey,  and  that  is  a  great  black  beast 
that  was  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Suain- 
abhal,  and  you  nor  no  other  man  ever 
sah  such  a  thing ;  and  it  is  the  story  of 
that  black  beast  I  will  tell  you  now,  if 
you  will  gife  me  a  glass  of  whiskey,  for 
it  is  the  worst  night  I  hef  had  since 
ever  I  will  be  bom."  Ay,  Miss  Sheila^ 
there  waz  not  one  of  them  will  be  for 
laughing  any  more  when  I  told  them 
all  the  long  story ;  but  they  will  say 
to  me,  '*  Alister,  it  is  a  stranche  thing 


you  hef  told  us  this  day,  and  you  will 
f^o  and  tell  the  minister  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  of  Borva,  and  you  wiU  hear 
what  they  say  about  it,  for  there  is  no 
one  in  all  the  island  waz  hearing  of 
such  a  thmg  before,  and  it  will  not  be 
safe  for  any  one  to  go  along  by  Loch  Suain- 
abhal  untU  the  truth  of  it  is  found  out, 
and  who  will  find  out  the  truth  of  it 
like  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
of  Borva,  that  hef  been  away  to  many 
stranche  places,  and  gone  further  away 
az  Oban,  and  Greenock — ay,  and  away 
to  London,  too,  where  the  Queen  lifcs 
and  Sir  James  himself;  and  it  was  a  great 
thing  for  you  to  see,  Alister,  and  you 
will  be  known  to  all  the  island  that  you 
hef  seen  sich  a  strange  thing." 

And  then  I  will  say  to  them,  "Well, 
it  is  time  now  I  waz  getting  home  to 
Borva,  and  Gott  knows  when  I  will  be 
back  at  Loch  Suainabhal  any  more,  but 
if  you  will  come  along  by  the  shores 
of  the  loch,  I  will  show  you  the  place 
where   I   sah  the  beast,  and  you  will 
know  that  it  is  true  that  I  sah  the 
beast."     There  waz  one  or  two  were  for 
staying  at  home  until  the  word  was  sent 
to  the  minister ;  but  the  others  of  them 
they  had  a  goot  tram,  and  they  said, 
"  Alister,  if  you  will  be  for  going  by 
Loch  Suainabhal,  we  will  go  with  you 
by  Loch  Suainabhal,  and  we  will  tek 
the    gun    that    Dugald     MacKillop*s 
father  got    out  of  the  wreck    of  the 
French  smack,  and  if  there  will  be  any 
more  sign  of  the  big  horse,  we  will  fire 
the  gun,  and  he  will  run  into  the  watter 
again,  but  first  of  all,  Alister,  jou  will 
tek  a  glass."  And  I  said  to  them,  "  Fes, 
that  is  verra  well  said  ;  and  we  will  tek 
the  gun ;   but  it  is  not  for  any  more 
whiskey  I  am,  for  I  am  a  aobet  man. 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  foolish  lies 
they  may  hef  about  any  one,  for  there 
is  ofer  in  Borva  that  foolish  man  John 
the  Piper,  and  every  one  in  the  island, 
and  MIbs  Sheila,  too,  will  know  that  he 
is  the  greatest  one  for  trinking  and  for 
the  telling  of  foolish  lies  of  all  the 
people  in  the  whole  island  of  Lews." 

Ay,  and  Aleck  Cameron  he  waz  verra 
brafe  now,  and  he  would  be  for  carrying 
the  gun,  that  had  the  poother  in  it,  and 
the  flint  new  sharpened,  and  tho  barrel 
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well  tied  to  the  stock ;  but  I  said  to 
him,  "  It  is  verra  well  for  yon,  Aleck 
Cameron,  to  be  brafe  now,  but  yon 
waz  glad  to  get  back  to  the  farm  last 
night"  And  he  is  a  yerra  quarlsome 
man,  Miss  Sheila;  and  he  will  say  before 
them  all,  '*  Alister-nan-Each,  I  cam  back 
to  the  house  pekass  you  waz  trunk,  and 
I  sah  no  black  horse  in  Loch  Suainubhal 
or  out  of  Loch  Suainabhal,  and  you  will 
do  yourself  a  mischief  if  you  say  such 
things  about  me,  Alister-nan-Each." 
And  I  will  tell  you  this.  Miss  Sheila, 
that  it  waz  the  foolish  speech  of  this 
man,  Aleck  Cameron,  that  gafe  the  hint 
to  John  the  Piper  to  mek  a  lying  story 
about  it.  There  is  no  one  more 
sober  as  me  in  the  whole  island,  as 
you  know,  Miss  Sheila;  and  as  for 
the  trink,  it  waz  only  a  glass  we  had 
at  a  young  lass's  marrach ;  and  as  for 
Aleck  Cameron  and  his  lies,  did  not 
every  one  see  that  he  could  not  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  gun 
ofer  his  shoulter,  but  he  waz  going  this 
way  and  that,  until  he  fell  into  the 
watter  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
Dugald  MacKillop  himself  would  be  for 
tekking  the  gun  from  him,  bekass  ho  waz 
60  trunken  a  man.  I  hef  no  patience 
with  a  man  that  will  be  going  about 
telling  lies,  whether  it  is  Aleck  Cameron 
or  John  the  Piper. 

Well,  we  waz  going  down  the  road, 
and  there  as  sure   as   death  waz   the 
bits  of  the  bottle  that  I  let  slip  when 
the    terrable  beast  turned   his   head, 
and  it  waz  many  a  time  we  looked  at 
the  watter  and  along   the  shore,  and 
Peter     MacCombie,    who    is    a  verra 
frightened  man,  keeping   to   the  back 
of  us,  for   fear  of  the  terrable  peast 
There  waz  no  sign  of  him,    no,    for 
such    stranche    cratures,    I    hef    been 
told,   do   not   like   the    tayb'ght,    but 
only  the   afternoon    or    the  evening  ; 
and    I    said    to    Dugald    MacKillop, 
"  Dugald,  there  is  the  verra  place  where 
he  waz  lying.'*  And  Dugald  said,  "  You 
hef  seen  a  stranche  thing.  Alls ter- nan- 
Each;  and  I  hope  no  other  man  will 
see  the  like  of  it  again,  for  it  is  not 
good  to   see  such  stranche  craytures, 
and  if  I  waz  you,  Alister,   it  is   the 
minister  I  would  be  for  telling." 


Now,  Miss  Sheila,  that  is  the  whole 
story  of  the  black  beast   that   I   sab, 
and   I  waz  saying  to  Alister  Lewis, 
the  schoolmaster,    ''Mr.  Lewis,  I  am 
not  good  at  the  writen,  but  if  it  teks 
me  two   weeks   or   a   whole  week  to 
write  the  letter,  I  will  tell  the  story 
to  Miss   Sheila,    and   she   will  know 
not  to  belief  the  foolish  lies  of  John 
the    Piper."      And    he  will   say    to 
me,  "  Alister,  if  you  will  be  writen  the 
letter,  you  will  not  say  anything   of 
Miss  Sheila,  but   you  will  call  Miss 
SheUa  Mrs.  Laffenter,  for  she  is  marriet 
now,  as  you  know,  and  a  verra  fine  lady 
in  London;"  and  T  will  say  to  him,  " Mr. 
Lewis,  you  are  the  schoolmaster,  and  a 
verra  cleffer  young  man,  but  the  old 
way  is  the  good  way,  and  Miss  Sheila 
when  she  waz  in  Borva  waz  as  fine  a 
lady  as  she  is  now,  and  as  fine  a  lady  as 
there  is  any  in  London,  and  she  will 
not  mind  the  old  way  of  speaking  of 
her  among  the  people  that  knew  her 
manjs  the    day    before    the    London 
people  knew  her,  when  she  waz  a  young 
lass  in  her  father^s  house."  And  if  there 
is  any  fault  in  it,  Honoured  Madam,  it 
waz  no  harm  I  had  in  my  head  when  I 
waz  writen  to  you ;  and  if  there  is  any 
fault    in   it,  I  will    ask  your  pardon 
beforehands,  and  I  am  verra  sorry  for  it 
if  there  will  be  any  offence. 

And  I  am.  Honoured  Madam, 
Your  most  humble  servant  to  command, 

A  lister-nan-Eaoi, 

but  his  own  name  is  Alister  Maclean. 

P.S. — I  waz  not  telling  you,nonoured 
Madam,  of  the  lies  that  John  the  Piper 
will  be  speaking  about  me,  for  they 
are  verra  foolish  and  of  no  consequence 
mirover.  But  if  you  will  hear  of  them, 
you  will  know,  Honoured  Madam,  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  them,  but  only 
foolishness,  for  there  is  no  one  in  all 
the  island  as  sober  az  me,  and  what  I 
hef  seen  I  hef  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
whatever,  and  there  is  no  one  that 
knows  me  will  pay  any  heed  to  the 
foolish  nonsense  of  John  the  Piper, 
that  waz  trunk  no  further  ago  than  the 
yesttrda't/i  mornin, 

"William  Black. 
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XoT  long  since  in  this  Magazine  I 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  theatre  in 
France  as  it  was  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  seyent^enth  century.  I 
attempted  then  to  state  what  the  dif- 
ferent theatres  in  Paris  were,  and  to 
show  how  they  had  risen  into  their  exist- 
ing state,  and  also  to  point  out  how 
Molifere,  the  real  fatherof  French  comedy, 
learnt  from  the  Italian  actors  then  in  Paris 
that  action  must  ever  be  the  principal 
element  on  the  stage.  The  object  of 
the  present  paper  is  to  convey  an  idea 
as  to  the  working  of  the  theatres,  and 
the  material  condition  of  the  actors.  I 
will  venture  to  repeat  very  concisely 
a  few  facts  before  given. 

Daring  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were  two 
French  theatres  in  Paris,  the  HCtel  de 
Bouigogno  and  the  Theatre  du  Alarais. 
The  former  was  the  principal  theatre  of 
the  town  ;  the  actors  there  enjoyed  an 
annual  pension  of  12,000  livres  from 
the  king,  and  their  official  title  was 
La  Troupe  royale.  The  Th^^tre  du 
Marais  seems  to  have  had  no  official 
title  given  to  it^  and  also  no  pension. 
In  1658  Moli^re  established  himself  and 
lu's  troupe  in  Pans,  and  this  new  body 
of  actors  were  at  first  allowed  to  call 
themselves  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur^  frhre 
unique  du  Boi,  and  afterwards  in  1665, 
La  Troupe  du  Hot.  From  this  latter 
date  the  king  gave  them  a  pension  of 
6,000  livres  annually,  which  in  March 
1C70  was  raised  to  7,000  livres.  Moliere 
aod  his  troupe  at  first  had  been  allowed 
to  play  at  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bourbon, 
but  he  was  made  to  leave  the  place  in 
1059,  as  it  was  intended  to  pull  the 
building  down.     He  then  went  to  the 

*  (1)  CuriosiUs  Thidiralcs.  Par  V.  Four- 
uel.    Paris,  1859. 

(2)  Le  TfUdtre  Frangais  sota  Louis  XIV, 
Par  Eu^ne  Despois.     I'uris,  Ilachette,  1874. 

(3)  La  ComtdU  Fran^aiac:  Uistmrc  AdmU 
'iutnUive  (1658—1757).  Par  Jules  Bonnas- 
att.    Paria,  Didier,  1874. 


Th^tre  du  Palais  Eoyal,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  These  three 
theatres,  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  with 
the  Troupe  Royale^  the  Theatre  du 
MaraiB,  and  the  Palais  Eoyal  with  the 
Troupe  du  Roi^  or,  as  the  last  was  just 
as  often  called,  the  Troupe  de  Molih-t^ 
continued  to  exist  until  Moli&re's  death 
in  1673.  Then,  by  order  of  the  king, 
La  Troupe  du  Roi  was  fused  with  the 
Theatre  du  Marais.  The  new  company 
went  to  the  H6tel  Gudn^gaud,  a  newly 
built  theatre  in  the  rue  Guenegaud, 
and  became  known  as  La  Troupe 
GuenSgaud*  The  pension  of  7,000  livres 
which  Louis  had  allowed  to  Moli6re's 
company  was  withdrawn  after  Moli6re*s 
death.  Seven  years  later,  in  1680,  the 
king  thought  fit  that  there  should  only 
be  one  company  of  French  actors  in 
Palis  ;  and  he  caused  a  second  fusion  to 
ho  made  :  between  the  actors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  those  of  the 
Hotel  Gudndgaud.  From  this  time  dates 
the  official  title  of  the  Comedie  Franqaue 
— a  title  which  the  principal  theatre  in 
Paris  has  borne  down  to  this  day. 
During  all  this  time  there  had  been  a 
company  of  Italian  actors  in  Paris ;  but 
it  is  not  our  business  to  be  concerned 
with  them  now.  And  there  were  also 
other  small  theatres — the  Th^tres  de 
la  Foire — but  having  spoken  of  them 
once,  I  will  not  revert  to  thenu 

We  have  little  information,  except 
of  a  fragmentary  kind,  respecting  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  H6tel  de 
Bourgogne  and  the  Thdatre  du  Marais, 
for  neither  theatre  kept  any  register  or 
record  of  its  doings.  Such  knowledge 
as  we  have  has  been  laboriously  collected 
from  various  sources,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has 
been  made  generally  known.  With 
regard  to  MoU&re's  theatre  we  are  some-, 
what  more  fortunate.  La  Grange  joined 
Moli^re's  troupe  in  April,  1659,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  principal  actors. 
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He  kept  a  private  register,  or  journal 
of  bis  own,  in  which  he  daily  recorded 
the  pieces  played  by  the  company,  the 
receipts  that  were  taken  for   the  per- 
formances, and  any  incident  of  import- 
ance or  of  interest  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers.    This  journal  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  extracts  and  quotations 
have  been  made  from  it;  and  we  are 
told  that    M.    ^ouard    Thierry,   the 
late  director  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise, 
is  preparing   the  work  for  the  press. 
The  earliest  book  that  we  have,  giving 
us  any  detailed  information  about  the 
customs  of  the  French  stage  and  the 
habits   of  the  actors,  is  ''Le   Theatre 
Fran9ois,"  by  Samuel  Ohappuzeau.  This 
book  was  written  in  1673,   the  year 
when   Moli&re  died,  and  it   was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  following.     M.  Bon- 
nassies  gives  us  extracts  from  it,  for 
which  every  reader  of  his  work    has 
reason  to  be    grateful      Chappuzeau's 
little  volume  is  indeed  precious.     He 
was  a  writer  of  plays  himself.     He  had 
travelled  much  about  Europe,  and  had 
taken  pains  to  visit  every  theatre  ho 
could  find.     He   lived   on    terms    of 
intimacy  with  the  actors,  and  his  book 
was  evidently  written  from  actual  obser- 
vation.    We  become,  indeed,  a  little 
tempted  to  believe  that  this  friendliness 
on  the  part  of  Ohappuzeau  towards  the 
actors  makes  him  prejudiced  in  their 
favour,  and  to  suspect  that  the  picture 
which  he  paints  to  us  so  brightly  is  the 
good  side.    M.  Bonnassies  thinks  the 
'*  Theatre    Frangois"    of    Ohappuzeau 
must  have  been  written  under  the  in- 
ppiration  of  the  actors,  and  that  every- 
thing in  it,  from  first  to  last,  tends  to 
show  that  it   was   supplied  to  order. 
The  reader  of  the  work  would  no  doubt 
find  himself  carried  away  in  that  direc- 
tion in  spite  of  his  own  wishes.     Ohap- 
puzeau speaks  so  highly  of  the  conduct 
and  morals  both  of  the  plays  and  of  the 
actors  of  the  time  of  which  he  wrote, 
as  to  make  those  who  know  the  later 
French  theatre  somewhat  doubtful  of 
his    evidence;    neverthelees,    we   are 
inclined  to  trust  his  word.     When  he 
wrote,  things  were    better  and    purer 
than   they  were    twenty   years   later. 


What  he  says  may  have  been  true  of 
the  actors  of  the  time,  and  yet  by  no 
moans  true  if  applied  to  a  later  date. 
And  this  was  also  the  case  with  the 
plays  themselves.  The  comedies  of 
Begnard,  Dufresny,  and  Dancourt,  are 
doubtless  amusing  and  witty,  but  their 
authors  might  with  advantage  have 
shown  their  wit  in  amore  delicate  manner. 
Ohappuzeau's  facts  concerning  the  usages 
and  customs  of  the  theatre,  I  believe 
are  undisputed.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  borne  out  and  corroborated 
by  various  evidence.  The  whole  is 
written  after  a  plain  and  homely  fashion, 
with  an  air  of  naivete  and  frankness 
about  it  that  inspires  the  reader  with 
curiosity  rather  than  doubt. 

Ohappuzeau  is  very  particular  in 
insisting  on  the  preference  that  actors 
as  a  body  show  to  a  monarchy  over  a 
republic.  They  are  accustomed,  he 
says,  to  represent  kings  and  princea 
and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  but  a 
republican  government  would  hardly 
provide  them  with  so  many  instances 
of  gallant  behaviour.  The  loves  of  the 
townsmen  and  the  tradesmen  have,  he 
says,  but  little  refinement.  They  would 
hardly  afford  those  exciting  scenes  which 
embellish  a  play.  People  of  that  class 
are  not  aristocratic  enough  to  furnish 
matter  for  a  comedy.  But  if  the  actors 
liked  a  monarchy  because  it  afforded 
them  grand  situations  on  the  stage, 
they  could  not  bear  any  idea  of  sovereign 
authority  amongst  themselves.  "  lis  no 
veulent  point  de  maitre  particulier,  et 
Tombre  seule  leur  en  ferait  peur."  In 
the  fifth  scene  of  Le  Baron  de  la  Crosse^ 
a  comedy  written  by  Eaymond  Poisson, 
one  of  the  actors  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  and  played  there  in  1662,  we  find : 

"  Le  Baron Es-tu  le  maistre  ? 

**  Le  CcmUdicn.    Maistre  !  c'est  une  erreur  ; 

car  en  fin  parmj  nous 
Nous  n'avons  poiut  de  maistre,  et  nous  le 

sommcs  tuus. 
Je  fats  les  amourenx,  les  affiches,  rannonce  */ 
Mais  pour  le  noui  de  maistre,  11  faut  que  j'y 

renonce : 
Nous  sommes  tous  §gaux,  nous  no  nous 

c6dons  rien." 


^  The  ajjklic  and  the  annonce^  were  theatrical 
usages  \i'hich  will  licreafter  be  mentioned. 
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The  three  theatres  in  Paris  at  this 
time,  though  quite  distinct  and  separate 
one  from  another,  were  very  much  alike 
in  their  organization ;  and  the  laws  hy 
^vhich  one  tronpe  of  actors  hound  them- 
eelves  together  were  little  different  from 
those  of  the  others.  M.  Fonmel  tells 
us  they  were  in  point  of  fact  small  re- 
puhlics,  each  having  its  own  president 
chosen  by  itself.  They  were  hy  no 
means  special  enterprises  under  the 
responsibility  of  a  special  manager  who 
paid  his  actors  so  much  for  their  per- 
formances. "They  were  associations 
where  each  member  had  equal  rights, 
and  where  each  participated  in  the  profits 
and  losses,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the 
socidtaires  of  the  Th^tre  Eran9ais." 
At  the  end  of  his  volimxe  M.  Bonnassies 
gives  ns  a  table  showing  the  ''part" 
that  each  of  the  actors  had  in  the 
Palais  Eoyal — that  is,  Moli6re's  theatre 
—in  the  Guendgaud,  and  in  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise.  The  Com^die  Fran9aiBe,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  formed  in 
1680  by  the  joining  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  and  the  Theatre  Gu^n4- 
gaud.  This  table  shows  us  who  the 
actors  in  each  of  the  troupes  were, 
when  they  joined,  when  they  lef^, 
and  also  the  changes  that  some  of 
the  actors  made  from  one  troupe  to 
another.  The  ^'parf*  that  each  actor 
had  in  his  troupe  meant  his  share  in 
the  profits  and  losses  of  the  company, 
and  also  his  voice  in  all  their  councils 
and  assemblies.  In  Moli^re's  troupe 
the  ''parte"  varied  from  ten  to  fifteen 
in  number.  In  1670  Beauval  entered 
the  theatre  with  only  half  a  "part." 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  fraction 
of  a  "  part "  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Mdlle. 
Beauval  (I  may  as  well  say  here  that 
married  actresses  in  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  indeed  long 
afterwarda,  were  always  called  Made- 
moiselle instead  of  Madame)  was 
admitted  at  the  same  time  with  a 
i^hole  "  part^"  because  she  was  a  good 
actress;  but  her  husband,  who  was 
inferior,  had  only  half  a  "part"  A  little 
latei^in  1673— Mdlle.  Ang^liqne  du 
Croisy,  a  young  girl,  came  into  the  theatre 
with  a  quarter  of  a  "  part,"  which  she 


retained  until  1677.  It  was  then 
raised  to  a  half,  and  in  1684  to  a  whole 
share.  This  practice  of  dividing  the 
parts,  after  it  was  once  established, 
became  very  common.  An  actor  who 
received  a  fraction  of  a  "part"  of  the 
receipts  of  the  theatre  had  his  share 
of  the  allowance  from  the  king  divided 
in  proportion.  This  pension  from  the 
king  was  not  given  to  the  head  of  each 
troupe  to  be  nsed  as  a  set  off  against 
the  ordinary  expenses,  but  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
all  the  members  of  the  company. 

I  have  said  that  the  customs  of  the 
three  theatres  were  mostly  the  same. 
However,  the  Edt'Cl  de  Bourgogne  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  system  of  re- 
tiring pensions  to  actors  when  they 
qnitted  the  theatre.  On  the  17th  and 
21st  March,  1664,  this  company  passed 
resolutions,  determining — first,  that  the 
system  of  pensions  had  already  been  in 
vogue — secondly,  that  farther  provision 
for  the  pensions  of  retiring  actors  should 
be  made.  When  an  actor  or  actress 
left  the  stage  on  account  of  old  age  or 
of  illness,  all  those  remaining  in  the 
troupe  were  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  provision  for  him  or  her  of  a  pen- 
sion of  1,000  livres  annually,  until  his 
or  her  death,  each  one  paying  in  pro- 
portion to  his  "part"  ITie  first  in- 
stance of  an  actor  at  the  Palais  Boyal 
receiving  a  pension  was  that  of  Louis 
Bejart,  Moli^re's  brother-in-law.  He 
retired  at  Easter  1670,  and  his  old  com- 
rades gave  him  a  pension  of  1,000  livi-es 
a  year  until  he  died  in  1 678.  La  Grange 
remarks  in  his  register  that  this  was 
the  first  pension  given  to  an  actor,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne. 

Chappuzeau,  who  wrote  in  1673,  says 
that  "the  actors  will  not  suffer  that  there 
should  be  any  poor  amongst  them,  and 
that  they  take  pains  to  prevent  any  of 
their  body  from  falling  into  want 
When  age  or  illness  forces  an  actor  to 
retire,  his  successor  is  bound  to  pay  him 
during  his  lifetime  a  comfortable  pen- 
sion ;  so  that  when  a  man  of  any  worth 
comes  on  to  a  theatre  in  Paris,  he  is 
assured  of  a  good  income  of  three  or 
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four  thousand  livres  a  year  while  he  can 
work,  and  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  live 
upon  when  he  quits  it.  .  .  .  And  at  the 
H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  when  an  actor  or 
an  actress  dies,  the  troupe  makes  a  pre- 
sent of  a  hundred  pistoles  to  his  or  her 
nearest  relation,  thereby  giving  that  re- 
lation in  the  loss  sustained  a  more  solid 
consolation  than  any  compliments." 
These  pensions  and  cousolations  were  of 
course  paid  by  the  actors  out  of  their 
shares  of  the  receipts  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  the  pension  from  the  king — each  actor 
paying  according  to  his  "  part." 

There  are  unfortunately  no  documents 
showing  what  was  the  pecuniary  condi- 
tion of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  nor  of 
the  Theatre  du  Marais,  nor  of  the  value 
of  the  **  parts"  of  an  actor  at  either 
theatre.  They  are  to  be  found  only  for 
the  Palais  Royal  during  Moliere's  life- 
time, for  the  Theatre  Guendgaud  after 
Moliere's  death  ;  and  then  afterwards, 
dating  from  1680,  for  the  Com6die  Fran- 
^aise.  It  is  probable  that  the  receipts 
at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  were  a 
little  higher  than  those  at  the  Palais 
Royal;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believq  that  at  the  Marais  they  were 
considerably  lower  than  at  either  of  the 
other  two  theatres.  We  may  judge 
from  the  following  statement  of  La 
Grange's  what  the  "  pait "  of  each  actor 
was  at  the  Palais  Royal : — '*  Total  de  ce 
que  j'ai  re^u  depuis  que  je  suis  com6- 
dien  a  Paris  jusqu'^  la  mort  de  M.  de 
Moli^re — 51,670  livres."  That  covered 
a  period  of  fourteen  years.  His  average 
annual  income  was  therefore  3,690 
livres,  or  about  147Z.  \2b.  sterling. 
M.  Bonnassies  states  that  money  then 
in  Prance— i.e.,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century — was  worth 
six  or  seven  times  what  it  is  now, 
a  computation  which  we  cannot  but 
think  to  be  somewhat  high.  Taking  the 
sum  at  six  times  its  present  value  this 
would  make  an  actor  of  those  days  to  be 
as  well  paid  as  though  in  these  he  netted 
annually  885Z.  12^.  And  elsewhere 
La  Grange  gives  us  the  "  part "  of  each 
actor  at  the  Hotel  Gudndgaud,  and  then 
at  the  Com^die  Pran9aise.  M.  Bon- 
nassies has  reprinted  these  figures,  show- 


ing them  to  us  from  Easter  1673  to 
Easter  1688,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1682-1683,  for  which  no  state- 
ment can  be  found.  The  theatrical 
year  was  always  made  to  commence  at 
Easter,  the  payment  of  the  "parts" 
of  the  actors  dating  from  that  time, 
and  to  that  time.  Du  Pare,  one  of  tbe 
actors  of  the  Palais  Royal  theatre,  diid 
on  the  4th  November,  1664,  and  his 
"  part"  for  the  year  was  paid  to  his  wife, 
Mdlle  Du  Pare,  until  Easter  1665. 
The  average  "  part "  of  each  actor  during 
these  years  from  1673  to  1688  was 
worth  4,568 J  livres  a  year,  or  about 
182?.  12*.  sterling.  After  1 680,  when 
there  was  only  one  French  theatre  in 
Paris,  the  ''  parts  "  of  the  actors  became 
increased;  and  this  is  shown  by  the 
figures  of  La  Grange.  Another  reason 
for  the  increase  of  the  receipts  was  that 
after  the  fusion  of  the  H6tel  de  Bour- 
gogne and  the  Th^tre  Gu6n6gaud  the 
actors  were  ordered  to  play  eveiy  night, 
whereas  before  they  had  only  performed 
three  times  a  week. 

At  Moliere's  theatre  the  receipts  used 
to  vary  considerably.  MTien  he  was 
playing  at  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Bourbon, 
the  highest  receipt  for  one  night  was 
1,400  livres,  or  56Z.  Afterwards,  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  they  sometimes  went 
higher.  On  the  first  representation  of 
the  Tartuffe  after  it  had  been  suspended, 
on  the  5th  February,  1669,  the  receipt 
was  2,860  livres,  and  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  the  McUade  Imaginaire 
was  1,992  livres.  We  are  told  that 
they  rarely  went  beyond  2,000  livres, 
or  SOL  Judging  from  the  figures  AL 
Bonnassies  has  given  us,  and  also 
from  those  of  M.  Despois,  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  taken  at  the  Palais 
Royal  very  rarely  indeed  went  so 
high  as  2,000  livres.  The  sums  above 
given  are  among  the  highest  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  quoted.  M.  Despois, 
speaking  of  the  three  theatres  geneiidly, 
says  that  during  Moli&re's  lifetime  the 
receipts  hardly  ever  exceeded  2,0CO 
livres.  "At  a  later  date,"  he  says, 
"  they  became  larger  when  the  prices  of 
the  places  had  been  increased,  but  for 
the  most   part   they  were  very  much 
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below  this  figoie.  In  the  best  mouths  of 
the  prosperous  years  a  well-filled  house 
seldom  produced  1,000  livres."  Here 
M.  Despois  adds  in  a  note,  *'  Except  in 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV." 
In  the  winter  of  1712-1713  the  receipts 
seyeral  times  went  beyond  2,000  livres. 
On  the  23rd  January,  1713,  PhMre  and 
LetFdcheux  produced  2,3^6  livres  16 
8008.  On  the  24 tb  l^ovember,  1713, 
Ariane  and  La  ConUesse  d  'JSscarhagnas 
produced 3,0381ivres  14  sous.  M.  Despois 
tells  us  also  that  in  November,  1713, 
tho  "part"  of  an  actor  was  worth  850 
livres,  and  in  December,  701  livres. 
On  the  6tb  April,  1715,  a  representa- 
tion otPolt/eucte  and  M,  de  Pourceaugnac 
produced  4,758  livres  3  sous,  or  190^. 
M.  Despois  says  that  he  believes  that 
to  be  the  highest  receipt  during  the 
reign.  Taking  the  avera<:;e,  I  do  not 
thmk  we  shall  greatly  err  if  we  consider 
that  a  fairly  well-filled  house  at  the 
Palais  Boyal  produced  from  700  to  750 
livres.  At  the  Th^tre  Gu^n^gaud  the 
troupe  was  not  so  prosperous.  When 
Mdlle.  de  Champmesl^,  a  famous  actress, 
first  went  there,  we  find  that  four  plays 
of  Eacine's  produced  on  the  mean  ave- 
rage 590  livres. 

I  have  said  that  the  ''parts  "  of  the 
actors  rose  in  value  after  the  fusion  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Th^4tre 
Gucndgaud.  But  this  good  fortune  only 
listed  for  a  few  years.  After  the 
fusion  had  taken  place,  the, old  H6tel 
de  Bourgogne  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Hotel  6u6n^gaud  became  the  established 
theatre.  On  the  20th  June,  1687,  the 
actors  received  an  order  from  the  king, 
commanding  them  to  leave  the  theatre 
within  three  months,  and  to  establish 
themselves  elsewhere.  They  could  only 
how  their  heads  and  obey.  During  the 
three  months*  grace  that  was  given  to 
them  they  made  active  preparations 
towards  finding  a  new  theatre.  An  in- 
teresting romance  might  be  made  out  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  troupe  to  find  a 
new  home.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
the  king's  consent  four  difiFerent  times 
to  establish  themselves  in  four  different 
places,  and  at  each  time,  after  the  royal 
consent  had  been  granted,  it  was  re- 


voked. All  this  was  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  clergy.  The  actors  at  last 
submitted  to  the  king  the  names  of  four 
different  sites,  praying  to  be  allowed  to 
have  one  of  these  four  given  to  them.  One 
of  the  four  was  accorded — that  in  the  Eue 
des  ros8(Ss-Saint-Gefrniain-des-Pr63,  now 
the  Kue  de  rAncioane  Com^die,  but 
not  until  eight  months  after  they  had 
received  the  order  to  quit  the  H6tel 
Gu^n(^gaud.  All  this  while  they  were 
put  to  infinite  trouble  and  aimoyance. 
Their  expenses  for  journeys  to  and  from 
the  Court  cost  them  1,869  livres.  Mor&> 
over,  the  building  that  had  been  allowed 
to  them  was  found  to  be  practically 
useless.  They  determined  to  buy  the 
grouud,  to  pull  down  the  old  building, 
and  to  construct  a  new  theatre.  This 
altogether  cost  them  198,233  livres  16 
sous  6  deniers.  According  to  M.  Bon- 
nassies'  computation  of  the  Value  of 
money,  this  sum  would  now  be  worth 
nearly  50,000^.  sterling.  At  this  time 
the  ''parts"  of  the  actors  had  risen  to 
23  in  number,  so  that  each  actor  who 
had  a  "  part "  became  indebted  to  the 
amount  of  8,618  livres  17  sous  2 
deniers.  This  was  the  capital  that  each 
actor  had  in  the  troupe.  But  above 
and  beyond  this  there  were  other  large 
sums  which  each  had  to  pay.  In  1686 
the  actors  had  decreed  amongst  them- 
selves that  when  any  one  of  them  re- 
tired from  the  troupe,  or  died,  the  suc- 
cessor, if  admitted  to  a  whole  ''part," 
should  pay  to  the  retiring  actor,  or  to 
his  heirs,  4,400  livres,  and  half  that 
sum  if  admitted  to  half  a  "  part,"  &c. 
This  was  paid  by  the  new  actor  to  the 
troupe,  who  had  paid  the  4,400  livres 
either  to  the  retiring  actor,  or  to  his 
heirs.  Moreover,  this  sum  of  4,400 
livres  was  independent  of  the  payment 
of  1,000  livres  a  year  pension  which 
each  retiring  actor  received  from  his 
successor  until  he  died.  This  was 
formerly  paid  by  the  troupe,  but  now 
by  the  succeeding  owner  of  the  "  part." 
We  find,  therefore,  that  each  actor  who 
was  admitted  into  the  troupe  with  a 
whole  "part"  was  indebted  to  the 
following  amounts: — 8,618  livres,  17 
sous,  2  deniers  the  value  of  his  capital 
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as  soci^taire,  and  4,400  livres  to  be  paid 
to  the  troupe,  either  at  once  or  gradu- 
ally, the  troupe  having  paid  the  same 
amount  to  the  outgoing  actor,  or  to  his 
heirs.  These  two  sums  make  13,018 
livres,  17  sous  2  deniers,  or  520Z.  ster- 
ling. And  then  there  was  the  1,000 
livrep,  or  40/.  per  annum  which  each 
incoming  actor  paid  annually  to  his  pre- 
decessor until  the  death  of  the  latter. 

These  figures,  I  fear,  are  wearisome, 
hut  they  enable  us  to'  see  the  burdens 
that  the  troupe  had  to  bear.  If  their 
new  house  was  to  be  well  filled,  and 
the  receipts  continued  good,  the  debt 
would  not  signify.  M.  Bonnaesies  says, 
''The  change  that  the  Com6die  made 
into  the  Bue  des  Fossds  ought  to  have 
been  a  profitable  one ;  but  it  was  really 
the  reverse.  First  of  all  the  troupe 
was  overweighted  with  the  debt  caused 
by  the  building  of  the  new  theatre, 
and  then  there  came  a  great  decline  in 
dramatic  authorship.  The  house  was 
probably  often  better  filled  than  it  had 
been  at  the  Gu^n^gaud,  but  the  balance- 
sheets  were  not  so  good  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, and  hard  times  followed,  and 
lasted  a  long  while.  This  is  shown  by 
the  registers.  On  the  minute,  dated 
3rd  September,  1691,  is  written — *For 
several  years  past  the  receipts  have  de- 
creased,' and  the  events  that  followed 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  make  matters  any  better.  These 
were  very  bad  years  during  the  war, 
both  for  the  theatre  and  the  country  at 
large  \  and  in  the  year  1709,  especially, 
the  theatre  was  in  a  deplorably  bad 
condition.  At  this  time,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  receipts  rarely  exceeded 
1,000  livres,  and  those  of  2,346  livres 
and  of  3,088  livres  in  1712-1713,  and 
of  4,758  Uvres  on  the  6th  April,  1715, 
were  quite  exceptional." 

It  was  in  1709  that  Le  Sage's  Turcaret 
was  first  performed.  This  was  perhaps 
the  best  French  comedy  written  between 
the  days  of  Moli6re  and  of  Beaumar- 
chais;  and  yet  after  seven  representa- 
tions it  had  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the 
first  night  the  receipts  were  2,320  livres 
and  on  the  seventh  533  livres  4  sous. 
Difiercnt  reasons  have  been  urged  to 


account  for  the  failure  of  this  play  : — 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  winter,  the 
evident  hostility  of  the  author  to  the 
actors,  and  the  subject  of  the  piece 
itself,  which  contained  a  severe  satire 
upon  the  financial  managers  of  the 
time.  But  I  think  we  may  affirm  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  general  decline 
into  which  the  theatre  had  then  fallen, 
Turcaret  J  would  for  a  while  have  helped 
to  raise  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
actors,  and  have  received  at  the  time  the 
acknowledgment  which  it  deserved.  A 
five  act  tragedy  written  in  verse  was 
then  more  highly  thought  of  than  any 
comedy.  Tragedy  was  held  to  belong 
to  the  genre  noble,  a  class  of  literature 
of  its  own,  holding  a  position  to  which 
the  vulgar  could  not  aspire,  and  authors, 
capable  or  incapable,  burned  to  enrol 
themselves  among  its  members.  When 
Comeille  had  brought  out  the  Cid  three 
quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  he  had 
surpassed  with  giant  strides  Hardy, 
Mairet,  and  Botrou,  the  authors  who 
then  held  possession  of  the  stage. 
Bacine  afterwards  followed,  and  rose 
into  his  full  fame  as  his  older  rival  was 
declining.  Bacine  died  in  1699,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  we  find  very  few  tra- 
gedies of  value.  These  few  were  the  Man- 
liu8  of  La  Fosse,  and  one  or  two  plays 
of  Cr^billon's.  Bacine's  Esther  and 
Athalie  were  not  performed  publicly 
until  the  days  of  the  Begency,  so  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  public  they 
were  then  new.  In  comedy,  though  it 
was  less  esteemed  by  the  beau  monde, 
we  do  find  some  names  of  merit,  and 
more  plays  that  an  audience  would  now- 
a-days  see  without  yawning  and  longing 
for  the  final  drop  of  the  curtain.  We 
learn  firom  M.  Despois  that  in  the 
fifteen  years  from  1660  to  1675  there 
were  sixty-three  new  tragedies  repre- 
sented and  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
comedies ;  and  in  the  same  length  of 
period  from  1700  to  1715  there  were 
thirty-three  tragedies  and  seventy-two 
comedies. 

Until  the  definite  establishment  of 
the  Com6die  Fran9aiBe  in  1680,  the 
theatres  only  used  to  play  three  times  a 
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week.  At  all  tlie  three  theatres  the  days 
of  the  performance  were  the  same :  San- 
day,  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Bat  at  the 
Pdlaia  Boyal  theatre  the  Italian  company 
used  to  play  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Tharsday  and  Saturday,  the  days  that 
Maliire's  troupe  did  not  perform.  The 
firit  representation  of  a  piece  generally 
took  place  on  the  Friday,  so  as  to 
advertise  it  for  the  Sunday  following.  At 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  the  actors  used 
sometimes  to  play  also  on  a  Thursday 
when  a  new  piece  had  heen  very  favour- 
ahly  received.  Five  o'clock,  and  after- 
wards a  quarter  past  five,  was  the  hour  at 
which  the  performances  hegan  during  the 
jjreater  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  1609  it  had  heen  ordered  that  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  should  he  open 
at  half-past  one,  and  that  the  play 
sboold  coDQmcnce  at  two;  hut  hy  de- 
grees the  time  had  hecome  later  and 
later. 

It  was  a  generally  ohserved  rule  that 
the    actors    should    play    tragedy  in 
winter  and  comedy  in  summer.      Bat 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to   imagine  how 
Moliere  could  have  ohserved  this  cus- 
tom, since  few  pieces  except  his  own 
were  played  at  the  Palais  Eoyal  theatre. 
M.  Despois  tells  us  that  from  the  time 
of  Moliere's  coming  to  Paris,  until  his 
death,  his  troupe  played   hardly  more 
than  fifteen  new  pieces  that  he  himself 
did  not  write.     It  was  not  that  Moli^re 
wa3  unwilling  to  give  authors  a  suffici- 
ent remuneration  for  their  plays,  for  we 
know  that  he  gave  large  sums  hoth  to 
Comeille    and    to    Eacine,— quite    as 
much  as  they  would  have  got  at  the 
Ho  el  de  Bourgogne.     It  arose  rather 
from    the    jealousy    of    authors,   who 
wero  unwilling  to    have    their  pieces 
appear  at  the  Palais  Royal.  For  tragedy 
the  HdteL  de  Bourgogne  was  the  heat 
theatre,  but  for  comedy  the  Palais  Eoyal 
was  unsurpassed.     Moli6re  himself  was 
in  inimitable  comic  actor,  and  had  a 
peculiar    aptitude     for    training    and 
forming  others,  knowing  how  to  bring 
their  good  qualities  into  action,  and  even 
making  use  of  their  defects. 

At  this  time  the  winter  performances 
generally  were,  no  douht,  more  popular, 
or  at  least  more  fashionable,  than  those 


in  summer.     Tragedy  was  regarded  as 
the  superior  attraction,  and  tragedies 
came  out  in  the  winter  months.     Even 
Moli^re,  who  was  compelled  to  bring  out 
some  of  his  greatest  pieces  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  could  not  fill  his  best  seats 
at  that  time  of  the  year;  so  that  the 
Misanthrope^  his  best  comedy  in  verse, 
and  the  Avare,  his  best  in  prose,  were 
comparative  failures.     After    the  first 
seventeen  representations  of  the  Misan- 
thrope,  it  was  for  a  while  withdrawn, 
and  not  performed  again  until  it  was 
joined  with    the  Jifedecin   malgre  lui, 
probably  at  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September  following.  The 
Avare  was  even  more  coldly  received 
than  the  Misanthrope.      At  the  com- 
mencement it  only  had  nine  representa- 
tions, and  these  were  not  consecutive. 
Twelve  months  later,   after  eleven  or 
twelve  representations,  it  had  again  to 
be  abandoned.      It  was  said  that  the 
failure  of  the  Avare  was  due  to  its  being 
written  in  prose  instead  of  in  verse ; 
and  Grimarest^  Moli&re's  first  biographer, 
reports   a  noble  duke  to  have  said  : 
'*Moli&re  est-il  fou,  et  nous  prond-il 
pour  des  benOts,  de  nous  faire  essuyer 
cinq,  actes  en  prose  1      A-t-on  jamais 
vu   plus  d'extravagance  9      Le   moyen 
d'etre  diverti  par  de  la  prose  ! "    The 
Mededn  malgre  lui  was  first  performed 
on  the  6th  August,  1666,  and  had  a 
great  success.      Though  it  is  only  in 
three  acts,  and  written  in  prose,  it  was 
performed  alone  for  twelve  nights  con- 
secutively.     M.   Despois  can  find  no 
trace  of  the  Misantlirope  being  played 
before  the  court  during  Moliere*s  life- 
time, whilst  constant  mention  is  made 
of  the  comedy-ballets,  and  of  their  being 
played  repeatedly.    It  would  seem  that 
the  morose  disposition  of  Alceste  had 
no  charm  for  Louis,  and  that  the  satire 
shown  in   the  characters  of  C^lim6ne 
and  Arsino6  was  too  biting    and  too 
vivid  to  be  borne  by  the  great  ladies 
and  their  attendants.    In  the  second  hal  f 
of  the  reign,  that  is  dating  from  1680, 
the  plays  of  Moli^re  oftenest  performed 
at  the  Court  were  Le  Cocu  Imaginaire^ 
Le    Midccin  malgre    lui,  Le   Taftuffe^ 
La    Comtesse  d^Escarbagna^t,   and  Les 
Femme*  Savantes, 
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The  making  of  the  afflche  and  the 
annonce,  mentioned  above  in  the  ex- 
tract from  the  play  Le  Baron  de  la 
Grasae,  vrsa  the  business  of  the  orateur 
of  each  tronpe.  A  capable  man  was 
chosen  to  make  a  short  discourse  to 
the  audience,  extolling  the  play  they 
had  just  seen,  or  excusing  its  defects, 
and  informing  them  at  the  same  time 
of  the  piece  that  was  next  going  to  be 
performed,  using  soft  words  and  begging 
them  to  come  and  see  it.  And  there 
seems  to  haye  been  the  free  right  of  in- 
terpellation to  any  of  the  audience  of 
the  orateur,  who  was  bound  to  answer 
them  and  yet  not  disclose  the  secrets  of 
his  comrades.  Moli6re  was  for  some 
years  the  orateur  of  his  troupe ;  he 
afterwards  intrusted  the  office  to  La 
Grange,  who  acquitted  himself  with 
much  tact  and  courtesy. 

It  was  a  custom  common  to  all  the 
theatres  during  the  early  representations 
of  a  popular  piece  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  places.      This  was  called  jov^ 
au  douUe,  or,  d  V extraordinaire.    The 
ordinary  prices  were  five  livres  ten  sous, 
for  each  seat  in  the  first  row  of  boxes, 
and  the  same  for  each  seat  on  the  stage. 
(The  placing  of  benches  on  the  stage 
was  a  custom  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently.)     The  seats  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, corresponding  to  the  dress-circle 
in  a  modem    London    theatre,    were 
charged  three    livres.     Sitters  in  the 
second  row  of  boxes  paid  one  livre  ten 
sous,  and  those  in  tiie  third  row  one 
livre.     Spectators  in  the  parterre  paid 
fifteen  sous.  When  the  performance  was 
au  double  the  partetre  and  the  third  row 
of  boxes  paid  thirty  sous  and  two  livres 
respectively^-exactly  double  the  ordi- 
nary price.     The  second  row  of  boxes 
paid  three  livres,  or  more  than  double  the 
ordinary  price;  and  the  amphitheatre 
was  ndsed  from  three  livres  to  five  livres 
ten  sous.      The  seats  in  the  first  row  of 
boxes  and  those  on  the  stage  always 
remained  at  five  livres  ten  sous.     The 
first  instance  that  we  have  of  Moli^re's 
theatre  playing  au  double  was  at  the 
second  representation  of  Les  Frecieusei 
EidiciUeSy  on  the  2nd  December,  1659  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
H6tel  de  Bourgogne   had  begun  the 


practice  earlier.  This  custom  lasted  a 
long  while ;  but  except  quite  at  its  com- 
mencement the  price  of  ihQ  parterre  wss 
never  raised. 

Li  the  seventeeth  century,  the  cnstom 
among  the  grands  seigneurs  was  to  pay 
for  their  seats  in  the  theatre  at  the  end 
of  each  month;  but  sometimes  they 
were  very  backward  in  their  payments. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  de  Conti  had 
their  separate  accounts,  for  which  the 
actors  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
settlement.      "*Ce   jeudi    7   Octobre 

1694,  on  a  re^u  de  Monseigneur  le 
prince  de  Conty  la  somme  de  104  livres 
pour  un  m^moire  de  Tann^e  1691. 
On  en  a  donnd  un  ^cu  k  Subtil  poor 
ses  peines.'  Subtil  parait  ^tre  un  garden 
du  theatre."    And,  "  Le  lundi  25  avril 

1695,  on  re^oit  de  Mme.  la  princcssede 
Conty  9i  livres  pour  les  places  qu'elle  a 
occupies  avec  sa  suite  en  1691  et  en 
1692.     Les  autres  princes  et  princesses 
ne  sont  gudre  de  meilleures  pratiques.^' 
Nor  was  this  all.      ''M.  le  prince  de 
Turenne  chicane  noblement  la  Com^die 
pour  8  livres  qu'il  doit  sur  un  arridrd 
de  33  livres.     La  Com^die  est  obUgee 
de  se  resigner  ^  cette  perte.     M.  le 
Marquis  de  Eochefort  paye*  12  livres 
10  sous  *sur  ce  qu'il  doit  de  vieux:* 
restent  dus  '  cinquante  sous '  pour  les- 
quels  la  Com^die  est  obligee  de  faire  cre- 
dit k  ce  gentilhomme ;  il  doit  les  payer 
plus  tard  quand  il  sera  en  fonds."    The 
pension  that  the  king  was  supposed  to 
pay  regularly  to  the  actors  was  also 
constantly  in  arrear.    On  the  4th  July, 
1697,  the  Com6die  received  837  livres 
that  were  due  to  them  for  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December, 
1694.    And  it  was  the  same  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign.     M.  Despois  says, 
''A  la  fin  du  r^gne  la  pension  est  tou- 
jours  en  retard ;  le  15  aoUt  1706,  *re^u 
au  Tr68or  6,000  livres  pour  le  premier 
semestre  de  1705,  payees  en  deux  bil- 
lets de  monnaie,  mille  irancs  en  esp^ces, 
le  restant  en  une  assignation  a  6choir 
le  10  octobre.'    Les  billets  de  monnaie 
avaient  une  assez  mauvaise  reputation, 
et  on  ne  tarda  pas  k  les  abolir."     This 
was  the  trickery  practised  by  the  king 
and  by  his  courtiers  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign. 
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"In  Moli&re's  time  all  the  servants 
of  the  king's  household,  and  especially 
on  the  mHitaij  side^  pretended  to  have 
the  right  of  entering  the  theatre  with- 
ont  payment"    Molidre  once  ohtained 
from  the  king  the  suspension  of  these 
gratnitons   entries.     This  gave  rise  to 
an  nproar,  in  which  the  porter  of  the 
theatre  was  killed  while  defending  him- 
self against  the  king's  musketeers.     La 
Grange  in  his  journal  constantly  makes 
mention  of  expenses  incurred  for  dress- 
ing the  wounds  of  the  porters  of  the 
theatre.    These  riots  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  Palais  RoyaL     At  the   Marais 
we   find   mention    of  more  than   one 
porter  heing  killed.     If  fighting  with 
swords  and  pistols  took  place  outside 
the  theatre,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  disturbances  took    place 
inside  during  the  performance  of  the 
play.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centories  the  audiences  of  the    Paris 
theatres  seem  to  have  been  very  noisy. 
In  1635  pages  and  footmen  were  for- 
bidden to  go  into  the  theatre  wearing 
their  swords;  and  Scarron,  in  his /?077ia?i 
Comique,  complains  bitterly  of  the  dis- 
orders of  the  parterre.   In  a  little  book, 
"Documents  in^dits  sur  J.  B.  Poque- 
lin  Molidre,"  jM.    Campardon    quotes 
sworn    evidence  showing  that  during 
the  performance  of  the  Amour  Meihcin 
at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  some  one  in  the 
parterre  threw  a  large  tobacco  pipe  on 
the  stage ;  and  on  the  same  day,  inside 
the  theatre,  but  after  the  performance, 
an  unfortunate  youth  was  caught  hold 
of  and  belaboured  with  a  stick.      M. 
Bonnassies  appals  us  by  giving  a  list  of 
the  dates  of  fifty-two  police  ordinances, 
passed  between  December  1672  and  Jan- 
nary   1787,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were   prohibitions   against  going  into 
the  theatre  without  paying  and  against 
disturbances ;  and  he  says  that  probably 
tko  list  is  not  complete. 

I  am  partly  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  earlier  part  of  Louis' 
reign,  the  uproars  in  and  about  the  the- 
atre were  not  so  much  attributable  to  the 
parterre  as  to  the  servants  of  the  king's 
household — especially  the  musketeers, 
who  pretended  to  have  the  right  of 
entering  without  payment.     The  ordi- 
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nary  bourgeois  was  then  generally  con^- 
tent  to  pay  for  his  place,  and  to  keep^ 
himself  quiet  when  he  got  there.     We 
have  abundant  evidence  showing  that  it* 
was  the  judgment  of  the  parterre  that 
the  actors  appreciated,  and  their  praise 
that  they  tried  to  win.     It  was  in  fact 
the  judgment  of  the  parterre  that  de- 
cided the  fate  of  a   plaj.     Moli^rein 
his    Critique    de   V^cole    dee  Femmee 
says : ''  Tu  es  done,  marquis,  de  ces  Mes- 
sieurs du  bel  air,  qui  ne  veulent  point 
que  le  parterre  ait  du  sens  commun,  et 
qui  seroit  faches  d'avoir  ri  avec  lui,  f^t 
ce  de  la  meilleure  choso  du  monde.'^' 
Eacine,  too,  complaining  of  the  coldness 
with  which  Lee  Plaideure  was  received 
by  the  beau  monde,  says  :  "  Ceux  memo 
qui  s'y  6taient  le  plus  divertis  eurent 
peur  de  n'avoir  pas  ri  dans  les  regies, 
et  trouv^rent   mauvais  que  je   n'eusse 
pas  song6  plus  s<^rieusement  k  les  faire 
rire."     But  the  parterre,  who  were  not 
afraid  of  having  their  judgment  criti- 
cised, laughed  and  enjoyed  themselves; 
M.  Despois  states  as  an  incontestable 
fact    that    literature     generally — ^apart 
from   that  of  the  theatre — ^has    been 
much  less  soundly  judged  than  dramatic 
plays,  and  that  the  parterre  has  com- 
mitted fewer  blunders  than  the   beaitx 
esprits,    and  certainly    than  the  Aca- 
demy. 

It  appears  that  the  theatre  built  for 
the  Comddie  Fran^aise  in  1687,  held 
very  nearly  the  same  number  of  persons- 
as  the  present  Th^&tre  Fran9ais  in  the 
Hue  fiichelieu.  In  the  year  1867,] 
there  was  a  representation  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  ^emani,  at  which  1,401  persons 
were  present^ — that  being  the  greatest 
number  the  house  would  hold,  and  the 
same  number  at  a  representation  of  the 
Cid  in  1872.  On  the  24th  November 
1713,  there  was  a  performance  in  the 
Hue  des  Fosses,  at  which  there  were 
1,394  person?.  We  find,  on  one  occa- 
sion, that  Moli&re's  theatre  held  944' 
persons.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen> 
tury,  the  spectators  in  the  parterre 
always  used  to  stand  during  the  per- 
formance. They  were  not  seated  until 
1782.  By  this  means  the  space  occu- 
pied under  the  old  system  contained  a 
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much  larger  number  of  people  than  it 
does  BOW.  Out  of  those  1,394  in  the 
Eae  des  Fosses,  691,  or  Tery  nearly 
half,  were  in  the  parterre^  and  therefore 
on  their  legs,  and  of  the  914  in  Mo- 
litre's  theatre,  514,  or  much  more  than 
half,  were  in  the  same  condition. 

The    usage    already    alluded   to   of 
placing  benches  on  the  stage  for  certain 
of  the  spectators  appears  to  us  now 
to  be  somewhat  singular.     On  these 
benches    there   was    room    for  about 
twenty-five  persons.     They  were  occu- 
pied by  the  aristocrats  of  the  day — ^men 
who  gave  themselves  airs,  and  not  im- 
&equently  used  to  interrupt  the  per- 
formance.  These  gentlemen  were  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  actors  themselves, 
by  the  ignorant  crowd  in  the  house. 
The  stage,  originally  small,  became  very 
much  stmitened  by  these   fops,  who 
were  not  content  to  sit  in  the  boxes, 
but  came  on  the  stage  to  be  seen  by 
those  in  the  theatre.     They  delighted 
to  display  their  point  de  Venise  laco — a 
mode  then  much  a£fected — and  their 
fiuhionable  wigs,  which  in  those  days 
were  long,  and   used    to  hang  down 
loosely  over  the  shoulder.    These  men 
were  very  troublesome.     They  would 
laugh  and  talk  during  the  performance, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  actors. 
At  the  representation  of  the  £coU  des 
Femmes,  Plapisson,  one  of  these  fops, 
whose  name  has  descended  to  us,  en- 
vious of  the  hearty  laughter  which  came 
from  the  parterre^   called  out,    "Eis 
done,    parterre,    ris    done.''      Moli6re 
himself    mentions    this  in    the    Cn'. 
tique    de    V£jcole    des  Femmes.       On 
another   occasion,  though  at  a  much 
later  date,  a  nobleman  brought  his  dog 
into  the  theatre,  and  made  him  dance 
about  on  the  stage.     In  the  first  scene 
of  Les  Fdckeux^  Moliere  laments  this 
custom,  and  gives  us  a  full  description 
of  a  man  who  came  on  the  stage  and 
called  aloud  for  a  seat  during  the  per- 
formance.     The    practice  of  allowing 
spectators  to  place  themselves  on  the 
stage  was  not  abolished  until  1759. 

The  mise  en  seine  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  apart  from  the  costumes 
of  the  actors,  was  veiy  small  and  scanty. 
From  the  time  when  Bichelieu  gave 


the  laws  for  dramatic  art  it  was  held 
imperative   to    observe   the   unity  of 
place;  and  this  idea  was  kept  rigidly 
in  view,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  change 
of  scene  which  the  play  naturally  de- 
manded.   Moreover,  tbe  fact  of  a  dozen 
men  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  stage 
rendered    any    change    of    scene    im- 
practicable.    M.   Despois  gives  us  an 
extract   from   a   MS.    at    the    Biblio- 
th^que  Rationale,  showing  the  decora- 
tions and  other  accessories  that  were 
then  thought  necessary  for  the  plays  of 
Comeille,  Eacine,   and  Moliere.     For 
the  tragedies,  we  find  the  words  *'le 
theatre  est  un  palais,"  or  '*  un  palais  a 
volont^'' — together  with    some  slight 
additions,  such  as  tables  and  chairs — 
recurring  repeatedly ;  and  for  Moli^re's 
comedies  the  stage  arrangements  were 
not    less    simple.     For    the    M^dedn 
malgri  lui,    ''il   faut    du   bois,    una 
grande  bouteiUc,   deux  battes,  quatre 
chaises,  un  morceau  de  fromage,  des 
jetons,  une  bourse."     For  the  Tart^ffe,, 
*'  le  th^dtre  est  une  chambre.     II  £Biut 
deux  fauteuils,   une    table,    un    tapis 
dessus,  deux  fiambeaux,  une  batte." 

Each  actor  was  bound  to  furnish  his 
own  costume  at  his  own  expense.     We 
find  this  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  actors  themselves 
for   their   own   observance.     It  was  a 
source  of  great  expense  to  some  of  them ; 
for  however  insignificant  the  stage  deco- 
rations may  have    been,  they   prided 
themselves  upon  the   magnificence   of 
their  costume.     Chappuzeau,  speaking 
of  the    costumes  of   the  actors,  says, 
"  This  article  of  expense  is  greater  than 
one  imagines.      There  are  few  pieces 
that  do  not  require  new  dresses,  and 
since    sham    gold    and    sham    silver 
are  not  used  because  they  tarnish  so 
soon,  a  single  hahit  d  la  romaine  will 
often  cost   500  c^cus.''     The  6cu  was 
equivalent  to  three  francs,  or  as  they 
were  then  called  livres.     Chappuzeau's 
assertion  is  borne  out  by  a  comedy  by 
Eegaard  and  Dufresny,  performed  at 
the  Italian  Theatre  in  1692.     M.  Bon- 
nassies  says  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  costumes   became  even  more 
costly  than  they  had  been  in  the  seven- 
teenth, and  that  '^several  documents 
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show  US  that  the  theatrical  wardrohes 
of  Le  Kain  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  were 
valued  at  80,000  and  120,000  livres." 
The  actors  thought  more  of  the  sumpt- 
uonsness  of  their  dress  than  of  its  his- 
torical exactness  to  the  parts    it  was 
intended  to  represent      The  *'  habit  k 
la  romaine"  spoken  of  by  Chappuzeau, 
a  term   always  employed  for   a    ce:- 
tain  kind  of  dress,  was  worn  equally 
in  any   tragedy  meant   to    represent 
an  ancient  subject      An  actor  might 
wear   it     one   night    as    Auguste    in 
Comeille's    Ctnno,   and   the    next   as 
Achille  in  Eacine's   Iphiginie,     Both 
*Aagustu8  and  Achilles  used  to  appear 
in  the  long  wigs  of  the  day,  the  hair 
curled  in  long  ringlets,  and  Augustus 
▼as  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurels. 
In  the  comedies  the  same  principle  was 
carried  out ;  but  there  the  expense  as 
regards  the  inferior  characters  was  not 
80  great      The  valets,  the  soubrettes, 
and  the  old  men,  merely  dressed  them- 
aelyesin  the  simple  clothes  then  usually 
worn;   but   the  more  important  per- 
sonages,  the  lovers  and   the  courtiers, 
wete  bound  to  appear  dressed  according 
to  the  elegant  fashions  of   the   time. 
For  instance,  in  the  Medecin  malgr^  lui^ 
all  except  Ii^andre    the    lover,   might 
luLTe  been  very  plainly  dressed ;  whilst 
in  the  Misanthrope  an  expensive  costume 
would  have  been   absolutely  necessary 
for  all  the  actors. 

During  theseventeenth  and  eighteenth 
C6ntari.es  the  tragic  actors  seem  to  have 
cultivated  a  peculiar  declamatory  manner 
of  speaking.  The  voice  instead  of  being 
used  natuially,  was  made  to  drawl  out 
a  certain  sing-song  noise  which  would 
rfajthmically  lend  itself  to  the  metre 
in  which  the  verses  were  written.  Mo- 
U^ie  ridicules  this  in  the  Impromptu 
de  Versailles,  and  in  the  FrSci^ues 
Ridicules,  In  the  tenth  scene  of  the 
latter  comedy,  Cathos  asks  Mascarille 
to  which  troupe  of  actors  he  intends 
to  give  hiB  comedy,  and  he  answers, 
^  Belle  demandel  Aux  grands  com4^ 
diena;^    il   n'y  a  qu'eux   qui    soient 

^  That  is  to  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne.  The 
actors  there  piqaed  themselves  upon  l)eing  the 
best  tzonpe  in  Paris — as  for  tragedy  they  un- 
•ionbtedly  were.    They  aometimes  called  them- 


capables  de  faire  valoir  les  choses ;  les 
autres  sont  des  ignorants  qui  r^citent 
com  me  Ton  parle;    ils  ne  savent  pas 
faire  ronfler  les  vers,  et  s*arr^ter  au  bel 
endroit     Et  le  moyen  de  connaitre  oil 
est  le  beau  vers  si  le  comedienne  s'y  arrSte, 
et  ne  vous  dit  par  1^  qu'il  faut  faire  le 
brouhaha?  "    Three  actors  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Bourgogne  died  from  the  effects  of  this^ 
exaggerated  bombastic  declamation.     Iti 
is  interesting  to  see  how  fully  Moliere) 
in  his  satire  bears  out  the  advice   of 
Hamlet  to  the  players,  and  to  observe 
that  the  same  affectation  existed  in  the 
two  countries  nearly  at  the  same  time^ 
and  was  corrected  in  each  by  thegreateet 
master  of .  the  drama.      Moli^re  him^ 
self  had  made  attempts  to  beoome  a 
tragic  actor,  but  always  failed.     His 
mind  was  hardly  capable  of  receiving 
an  ideal.     His  notions  were  never  trans- 
cendental    He  believed  that  comedy, 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  actioiis  of 
men  towards  each  other  must  be  repre- 
sented with  realistic   truth,  was  more 
difficult  to  write  than  tragedy,  in  whioh 
men  may  with  ease  be  made  grandly 
virtuous,  or    grandly    vicious.       That 
which  lay   round  about  <him  he  saw 
clearly  and  plainly,  judging  men  rather 
by  their  actions  than  by  their  ideas.  His 
instinctive  judgment  told  him  that  ah 
actor  was  no  more  justified  in  howling 
verses  on  the  stage,  than  a  guest  in  roa^ 
ing  to  his  friend  across  a  dinner  table. 

This  little  sketch  must  now  be  brought 
to  a  close.  I  have  only  attempted  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  general  custon^s 
of  the  stage  in  Paris  after  Moliire  and 
his  troupe  had  established  theinselves. 
Much  haSf  of  course,  been  unavoidably 
omitted  on  account  of  space.  Any  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  French  stagls 
at  the  time  when  Comeilie,  Moli^r^, 
and  Eacine  were  writing  for  it,  may 
refer  with  confidence  to  the  works  I 
have  quoted ;  and  those  who  ate  euriods 
in  the  matter  will  not,  I  think,  find  tharti 
they  have  lost  their  time. 

Henrt  M.  TnotiLOf  r.  i 


selves  Les  O rands  ComMienSf  or  Zo  ^ide 
Tnmpe  royale,  in  contradistinctioti  to  Mo- 
Here's  tronpci  which  was  La  Tnmp^  dwR(n^ 
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80  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  tbe  great  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  that 
tiie  general  public  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  take  much  interest  in  any- 
thing further  in  connection  with  so 
well-worn  a  topic.  To  such,  however, 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  quite  lost 
their  relish  for  matters  connected  with 
that  epoch  we  beg  to  offer  the  following 
very  curious  narrative,  never  before 
published,  of  certain  events  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Ring's  final  sur- 
render, and  subsequent  incarceration 
in  Carisbrook  Castle.  The  writer  of 
this  notice  discovered  it  in  the  month 
of  January,  1875,  in  an  old  duodecimo 
MS.  memorandum-book,  belonging  to 
his  ancestor  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the 
antiquary,  who  attended  King  Charles  1. 
as  herald  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  son,  Sir  John  Dugdale; 
but  the  spelling  has  been  modernized. 

It  is  entitled  A  True  Transcript  of 
ih€  Narration  which  Major  Huntington 
made  to  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  the 
month  of  June,  1679,  of  some  particu- 
lars relating  to  King  Charles  the  First 
of  blessed  m^enwry^  and  afterwards  cor- 
reeled  and  amended  hy  the  Major ;  and 
is  as  follows  : — 

At  such  time  as  the  Ring  was  brought 
by  one  Joyce  (a  comet  of  horse  in  the 
Parliament's  army)  from  Holdenby,  no- 
tice thereof  was  £^t  given  to  Fairfax, 
the  general,  by  a  soldier  who  rode  to 
him  in  great  haste,  he  being  then  walk- 
ing with  Major  Hantington  near  a 
river-side  at  Rinlton,  not  far  from 
Newmarket,  in  Cambridgeshire,  that 
being  the  head-quarters  of  that  army 
which  then  lay  thereabouts. 

General  Fairfax  being  much  sur- 
prised with  the  news,  by  reason  he 
knew  of  no  order  given  for  it,  seemed 


apprehensive,  and  so  expressed  that 
this  action  might  engage  them  again  in 
blood,  whereupon  he  speedily  walked 
up  to  the  Town,  where  he  found  Crom- 
well with  Watson,  a  Scout-master, 
alighting  from  horseback,  being  newly 
returned  from  the  Parliament,  whence 
he  came  in  the  night  with  much  speed, 
having  the  day  before  assured  the  House 
that  in  obedience  to  their  votes  for  db- 
banding  part  of  the  army,  and  sending 
part  into  Ireland,  he  had  so  qualified 
their  jealousies  (which  were  such  and 
80  great  at  that  time  as  that  the  army, 
being  rendezvoused  at  Triploe  Heath, 
would  march  up  to  Westminster)  that 
some  of  them  said  he  deserved  a  statae 
in  gold. 

Upon  this  arrival  of  Cromwell  the 
general  and  he  agreed  that  Migor  Hunt- 
ington should  haste  away  to  the  King, 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  Newmarket, 
which  was  so  near  at  hand,  in  regard 
to  the  army  quartered  thereabouts,  who 
forthwith  took  horse  accordingly,  and, 
meeting  the  King  about  two  nules  from 
Childerley,  accompanied  by  such  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  as  the  Parliament 
had  appointed  to  attend  him  at  Holden- 
by, acquainted  them  with  his  errand ; 
but  they  declined  to  meddle  therein, 
because  his  Majesty  was  taken  from 
under    their   charge,    whereupon    the 
King,  taking  notice  of  Msgor  Hunting- 
ton's discourse  with  them,   demanded 
his   business.      He   told  his  Migesty 
what  he  had  come  for,  and  did  soon  re- 
ceive a  satisfactory  answer ;  for,  though 
he  found  the  King  much  bent  to  go 
to  Newmarket  (in  regard  it  was  one  of 
his  own  houses),  yet  representing  to 
him  his  fears  of  some  disturbance  in 
the  army,  and  danger  to  his  person,  as 
also  that  his  house  there  was  at  present 
unfurnished  with  provisions  necessary 
for  his  reception,  prevailed  with  him  to 
go  to  the  Lady  Cutt's  house  at  Child- ' 
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erlej,  nvhere  he  found  good  entertain- 
ment. 

Being  thus  got  to  Cbilderlej,  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  came  to  him  the  next 
daj,  or  the  day  after,  of  whom  his 
Majesty  inquiring  whether  it  was  by 
their  or  either  of  their  authorities  that 
he  was  thus  fetched  from  Holdenby, 
and  they  both  disavowing  it,  he  re- 
plied, **  Unless  you  hang  up  Joyce,  I 
will  not  believe  what  you  say."  On 
this,  both  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  being 
then  at  Childerley,  made  large  protest- 
ations of  their  lidelity  towards  him, 
and  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  go 
to  Newmarket,  which  was  soon  done. 

There  it  was  that  Cromwell  first  gave 
Mb  Majesty  hopes  of  hia  restoration, 
and  that  he  would  be  cordially  instru- 
mental therein,  and  as  an  earnest  there- 
of presently  gave  way,  that  divers  of 
his  own  trusty  Servants  and  Chaplains 
should  have  leave  to  come  to  him,  and 
to  serve  him  in  their  respective  places, 
all  which  had  been  denied  him,  not 
only  by  the  Scots,  after  he  had  fled  to 
them  from  Oxford,  but  also  by  the 
Parliament  (who  had  brought  him  from 
those  their  dear  brethren)  duiing  the 
whole  time  he  was  under  their  power 
by  a  strong  guard  at  Holdenby,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Greaves;  and  ac- 
cordingly Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Hammond, 
and  Dr.  Holdsworth,  his  Chaplains, 
with  divers  of  his  Servants,  were  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Kewmarket,  and 
attend  him  in  their  respective  places. 

After  which,  ere  long,  they  brought 
him  to  Hampton  Court,  men  hoping 
that  Cromwell,  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  with  the  Army,  out  of  an  in- 
tention of  flrmly  establishing  himself 
in  his  Majesty's  favour,  and  obtaining 
the  wealth  and  honour  he  desired, 
would  fully  restore  him  and  the  whole 
kingdom  to  their  just  rights.  For 
Commissaiy-Greneral  Ireton,  who  had 
married  Cromwell's  daughter,  and  had 
the  most  power  with  bun  of  any  man 
(as  was  very  well  known),  being 
totally  averse  to  that  presbyterian 
'Government,  which  the  then  predo- 
minant party  in  Parliament  had  re- 
solved to  set  up,  both  expressing  (but 


in  private)  so  great  an  indignation 
against  it,  and  such  an  entire  affection 
to  the  King,  out  of  a  hearty  sense  of 
his  patient  sufferings  and  unparalleled 
condescensions,  said  at  Colbrooke  that 
rather  than  his  Majesty  should  con- 
tinue thus  enslaved  by  that  vile  party, 
if  but  Ave  would  join  with  him,  he 
would  adventure  his  life  in  order  to 
his  redemption ;  Cromwell  himself 
having,  for  the  same  reasons,  after- 
wards at  Putney  solemnly  said  that 
if  ten  men  would  stick  to  him,  he 
would  hazard  his  life  and  fortune  for 
him  upon  the  same  score,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

Being  thus  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
the  like  unreasonable  and  enslaving 
propositions  were  brought  to  him  by 
the  Parliament,  as  he  had  received 
thence  when  he  was  at  ^^ewcastle  and 
Holdenby,  having  no  small  hopes  of 
his  restoration  through  the  interest  of 
Cromwell,  who  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  army,  and  being  well  aware 
that  the  then  predominant  party  in  the 
Parliament  did  still  agree  to  establish 
themselves  in  perpetual  dominion,  as 
also  that  in  order  thereto  they  did  re- 
solve so  to  garble  the  army  according 
to  their  own  interest,  whereby  the  pre- 
sent strength  thereof  was  like  to  be 
broken  in  pieces,  and  a  new  model  set 
up,  consisting  of  those  who  should 
hold  firm  to  the  covenant ;  his  Majesty 
plainly  foreseeing  how  destructive  this 
must  needs  be,  not  only  to  himself  and 
Eoyal  family,  but  also  to  monarchy  and 
government,  thought  fit,  in  his  answer 
to  those  their  proposals  to  take  care 
of  the  Army's  interest,  which  he  then 
looked  upon  as  friendly  to  himself  and 
the  Public.^    But  before  he  could  abso- 

^  The  King's  favourable  intentions  towards 
the  army  at  that  time  are  proved  b^  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  chapter  m  the  Icon 
Banliki.  '*  Upon  the  Armie  s  Surprisal  of  the 
King  at  Uolmeby,  &c.*' — supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  King  Charles  at  the  time 
of  his  seizure  by  Comet  Joyce — "For  the 
Armie  ....  I  think  it  necessarie,  in  order 
to  the  Publick  Peace,  that  they  should  bee 
satisfied,  as  far  as  is  just ;  no  man  being 
more  prone  to  consider  them  than  My  self: 
though  they  have  fought  against  Mee,  yet  I 
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lately  resolve  "wliat  answer  to  make,  be 
called  Major  Huntington  privately  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  must  resolve  him 
a  short  question  he  should  then  ask, 
which  in  short  was,  Whether  he  could 
assure  him  that  Cromwell  was  in  the 
same  in  his  heart  to  him  as  he  had  by 
his  tongue  so  freely  and  frequently 
expressed  himself  to  be. 

At  which  question  the  Major,  being 
not  a  little  staggered,  and  fearing  the 
danger  of  an  uncertain  and  unsafe 
answer,  entreated  respite  till  the  next 
day  at  noon,  which  being  given  him, 
he  went  privily  by  night  to  Crom- 
well, whom  he  found  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  bed  at  Putney,  and,  having 
raised  him  up  in  his  night-gown, 
acquainted  him  with  the  occasion  of 
that  his  coming  at  such  a  time,  where- 
unto  Cromwell  in  brief  answered  that 
he  did,  really  and  uprightly,  mean  and 
intend  from  his  heart  to  perform  the 
same  to  his  utmost,  which  he  had 
formerly  so  often  professed  to  the  Kint^ 
that  he  would  do,  which  was  the  full 
restoring  him  in  his  just  and  lawful 
lights,  imprecating  that  neither  him- 
self nor  his  wife  or  children  might  ever 
prosper  if  he  did  not  restore  him,  as 
before  he  had  professed,  if  the  Army  re- 
mained an  Army,  and  if  not,  they  were 
bound  to  fall  with  him,  and  that  he 
would  stand  to  them  if  there  were  but 
ten  men  left  to  stick  to  him,  with  most 
bitter  and  distasteful  reflections  on  that 
rigid  party  in  Parliament^  who  by  their 
presbyterian  principles  and  practices, 
did  merely  design  to  enslave  him. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Major  was  so  cautious  that  he  condi- 
tioned with  Cromwell  that  if  anything 
should  thenceforth  happen  which  might 
hinder  the  accomplishment  of  this  his 
fair  intention,  that  the  King  might  have 
timely  notice  thereof  to  the  end  he 
might  endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger, 
which  being  assented  to,  he  returned 

cannot  but  so  far  eateem  that  valor  and  gal- 
lantrie  they  have  sometime  shewed,  as  to  wish 
J  may  never  want  sach  men  to  maintain  Mv 
self,  My  Laws,  and  My  Kingdoms,  in  such 
a  Peace,  as  wherein  they  may  enjoy  their 
ahare  and  proportion  as  much  as  anie  men." 
Icon  Basilucif  chap.  xxvi.  pp.  228,  229. 


to  his  Majesty,  and,  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  (not  suspecting  the  con- 
trary of  what  he  had  been  with  such 
seeming  confidence  assured)  imparted 
to  him  the  substance  of  what  had 
passed  betwixt  them. 

Whereupon  the  King  framed  his 
answer  to  the  proposals  from  the  Par- 
liament (so  brought  to  him  as  aforesaid), 
sent  them  by  the  said  Major  Hunting- 
ton to  Cromwell  and  Iieton  to  be 
perused,  with  liberty  to  add  or  alter 
what  they  should  think  fit,  which 
being  done  by  them,  and  returned  to 
him,  he  wrote  it  anew,  and  sent  it  to 
Westminster. 

But  see  the  horrid  perfidiousness  of 
these  grand  impostois  (CromweU  and 
Ireton)!  J^o  sooner  was  this  candid 
and  gracious  answer  of  the  King's  im- 
parted to  the  House  of  Commons,  bat 
that  both  of  them  appeared  with  the 
highest  in  their  invections  against  ii 
The  news  whereof  being  forthwith 
brought  to  the  King,  he  called  for 
Major  Huntington,  and  acquainting 
him  therewith,  sent  him  to  CromweU 
to  inquire  a  reason  hereof;  whose 
answer  was,  that  what  he  had  then 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
sound  the  depth  of  those  virulent 
humours  wherewith  the  Presbyterians 
(whom  he  knew  to  1)0  no  friends  to 
the  King)  were  engrossed  withaL 

But  after  this  time  Cromwell  never 
came  to  his  Majesty. 

Major  Huntington,  therefore,  observ- 
ing that  Cromwell  thus  declined  the 
King,  made  it  his  chief  business  to 
observe  the  counsels  of  the  Army  at 
Putney,  and  finding  at  length  how 
dangerous  they  grew  in  reference  to 
his  Majesty,  gave  him  private  adver- 
tisement thereof,  to  the  end  he  might 
consider  which  way  best  to  preserve 
himself;  whereupon,  resolving  to  get 
privily  from  Hampton  Court  to  the 
City  of  London,  Major  Huntington 
undertook  to  find  him  out  a  secuie 
lodging  there,  and  accordingly,  leaving 
him,  did  prepare  such  a  one,  his  Ma- 
jesty determining  that  so  soon  as  he 
should  get  safe  thither,  to  let  the 
Major  have  knowledge  thereof. 
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Bat  now  at  length  being  fally  sen- 
sible of  what  he  had  long  feared,  which 
was  that,  notwithstanding  his  cleai  and 
candid  dealing  with  them  in  all  respects, 
and  if  he  did  so  far  relj  npon  them 
that  he  had  strictly  prohibited  all  those 
of  his  faithful  subjects,  who  had  been 
ii2  arms  with  him,  that  they  should  not 
join  with  the  Scots,  who  were  then 
raising  an  army  in  that  Realm  in  order 
to  his  Restoration,  as  they  pretended 
(thoagh  nothing  less  would  have  been 
the  ejects  thereof,  considering  it  was 
founded  upon  the  Covenant),  he  was  to 
expect  destruction  and  ruin  to  himself 
and  his  posterity,  and  slavery  to  all  his 
good  subjects^  he  caused  a  boat  to  be 
laid  by  the  river  side,  and  upon  the  1 1th 
of  liovember,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nighty  went  down  from  the  privy 
lodgings  through  a  door  where  no 
Guud  stood  into  the  Park,  and  so 
crossed  the  river  to  Ditton,  where  Sir 
John  Berkley  (afterwards  Lord  Berkley) 
John  Ashbnrnham,  and  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Legge  (sometime  Grooms  of  his 
Bed-chamber)  were  placed  with  horses. 
But  so  it  happened,  that  when  the  King 
was  got  on  shore,  and  had  staid  some 
time  for  them,  Mr.  Ashbumham  dis- 
suaded him  from  going  to  London,  and 
led  him  into  Hampshire ;  when  his 
Majesty  demanding  of  him,  to  what 
place  he  intended  to  bring  him,  he  an- 
swered, into  the  Isle  of  Wight>  whereof 
Colonel  Hammond  was  Governor,  in 
whom  Mr.  Ashbumham  seemed  to  have 
no  little  confidence. 

To  which  his  Majesty  replied,  that 
he  would  not  adventure  himself  thither 
unless  he  might  have  sufficient  assurance 
mider  the  Governor's  hand  for  his  se- 
curity from  any  danger ;  and  therefore 
sent  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  Sir  John 
Berkley  into  the  Isle,  to   treat  with 


Colonel  Hammond  for  that  purpose, 
staying  himself  with  Colonel  Legge  at 
Titchfield  House  (belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton),  till  they  returned,  but 
strictly  charging  them  they  should  not 
let  Hammond  know  where  he  was,  un- 
less he  would  freely  give  them  full 
assurance  under  his  hand  for  his  free- 
dom, and  to  return  when  he  pleased. 

But,  instead  of  observing  these  his 
Majesty's  directions,  they  came  back 
and  brought  Hammond  with  them,  and 
being  come  to  Titchfield,  went  to  the 
King  (then  in  his  bed-chamber),  leaving 
Hammond  below.  On  their  telling  him 
what  they  had  done,  the  King,  being 
not  a  little  amazed,  asked  them  if  they 
had  a  promise  under  Hammond's  hand 
for  his  security,  and  they  replying  "  no,** 
but  that  he  would  approve  himself  a 
man  of  honour,  he  plainly  told  them 
that  they  had  betrayed  him,  or  words 
to  that  purpose,  concluding  that  then 
he  was  no  other  than  his  prisoner, 
which  sharp  resentment  of  his  condition* 
touched  them  so  near,  that  they  offered 
to  kill  Hammond  and  take  some  other 
course  for  his  Majesty's  safety.  But  to 
this  their  vain  proposal,  the  King  did 
utterly  refuse  to  consent,  rather  choos- 
ing to  yield  up  himself  a  sacrifice  to 
those  bloodthirsty  men,  who  had  re- 
solved his  destruction  and  subversion  of 
the  Government,  than  to  be  guilty  of 
assenting  to  the  taking  away  the  life  of 
that  one  vile  rebel  in  cold  blood — and 
putting  himself  thereupon  into  the 
hands  of  that  unworthy  person  (Ham- 
mond), was  by  him  kept  in  no  better 
condition  than  a  prisoner,  till  he  was 
by  his  consent)  taken  away  by  the 
direction  of  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  ot 
those  bloody  regicides  who  brought  him 
to  the  block. 

William  Stratford  Dugdalb. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

JiiLDMAT  made  his  way  back  to  Oxford 
without  any  delay.     He  knew  that  the 
Master  of  the  college,  who  was  a  man 
with  a  fjEimily,  had  not  yet  set  out  on 
ihe  inevitable  autumn  tour.    But  I  must 
add  that,  though  no  man  could  have  been 
more  anxious  to  obtain  preferment  in  his 
own  person  than  he  was  to  transfer  his 
preferment  to  another,  yet  various  doubts 
of  the  practicability  of  what  he  was  going 
to  attempt  interfered,  as  he  got  further 
and  further  from  Brentburn,  with  the 
^^nthusiasm   which   had  sprung  up  so 
warmly  in  Cicely's  presence.     It  would 
be  very  difficult,  he  felt,  to  convey  to  the 
Master  the  same  clear  perception  of  the 
rights  of  the  case  as  had  got  into  his 
.own  head  by  what  he  had   seen  and 
iieard  at  the  Rectory  ;  and  if  all  he  made 
by  his   hesitation    was   to  throw    the 
living  into    the  hands    of    Ruffhead ! 
J^or  Brentburn  was  no  longer  an  indif- 
ferent place  ~the  same  as  any  other  in 
«the  estimation  of  the  young  don  ;  quite 
the  reverse ;  it  was  very  interesting  to 
>bim  now.     ^Notwithstanding  the  bran- 
new  church,  he  felt  that  no  other  parish 
binder  the  sun  was  half  so  attractive. 
The  churchyard,  with  those  two  narrow 
threads  of  paths;  the  windows,  with 
the  lights  in  them,  which  glimmered 
within  sight    of  the  grave;    the   old- 
fashioned,  sunny  garden ;  the  red  cot- 
tages, with  not  one  wall  which  was  not 
awry,  and  projecting  at  every  conceiv- 
able angle ;  the  common,  with  its  flush 
of  heather  —  all  these  had   come   out 
of  the  unknown,  and  made  themsel\res 
plain   and   apparent  to  him.     He  felt 
Brentburn  to  be  in  a  manner  his  own ; 
a  thing  which  he  would  be  willing  to 
give  to  Mr.  St.  John,  or  rather  to  lend 
him  for  his  lifetime;  but  he  did  not 
feel  the  least  inclination  to  let  it  fall 
into   the   hands    of   any    other    man. 
^Neither  did  he  feel  inclined  to  do  as 


Mr.  Chester,  the  late  rector,  had  done — 
to  expatriate  himself,  and  leave  the  work 
of  his  parish  to  the  curate  in  charge. 
Besides,  he  could  not  do  this,  for  he 
was  in  perfect  health;  and  he  could 
neither  tell  the  necessary  lie  himself, 
nor,  he  thought,  get  any  doctor  to  tell 
it  for  him.  As  he  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  moment  which  must  decide  all 
these  uncertainties,  he  got  more  and 
more  confused  and  troubled  in  his  mind. 
The  Master  was  the  college,  as  it  hap- 
pened at  that  moment ;  he  was  by  fkr 
the  most  influential  and  the  most  power- 
ful person  in  it ;  and  what  he  said  was 
the  thing  that  would  be  done.  Mild- 
may  accordingly  took  his  way  with  very 
mingled  feelings,  across  the  quadrangle  to 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  old  house 
in  which  this  potentate  dwelt.  Had 
he  any  right  to  attempt  to  make  such,  a 
bargain  as  was  in  his  mindl  It  was 
enough  that  the  living  had  been  ofiered 
to  him.  What  had  he  to  say  but  yes  or 
no? 

The  Master^s  house  was  in  a  state 
of  confusion  when  Mildmay  entered  it. 
The  old  hall  was  full  of  trunks,  the  oaken 
staircase  encumbered  with  servants  and 
young  people  running  up  and  down  in 
all  the  bustle  of  a  move.  Eight  children 
of  all  ages,  and  half  as  many  servants, 
was  the  Master — brave  man  ! — ^about  to 
carry  off  to  Switzerland.  The  packing 
was  terrible,  and  not  less  teirible  the 
feelings  of  the  heads  of  the  expedition^ 
who  were  at  that  moment  concluding 
their  last  calculation  of  expenses,  and 
making  up  little  bundles  of  circular 
notes.  "  Here  is  Mr.  Mildmay,"  said 
the  Master's  wife, ''  and,  thank  Heaven ! 
this  reckoning  up  is  over ; "  and  she 
escaped  with  a  relieved  countenance, 
giving  the  new  comer  a  smile  of  grati- 
tude. The  head  of  the  college  wss 
slightly  flustrated,  if  such  a -vulgar  word 
can  be  used  of  such  a  sublime  person. 
I   hope  no   one   will   suspect   me    of 
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Bomanizing  tendencies,  but  perhaps  a 
pale  ecclesiastic,  worn  with  thought,  and 
untroubled  by  children,  would  have  been 
more  like  the  typical  head  of  a  college 
than  this  comely  yet  careworn  papa. 
The  idea,  however,  flashed  through 
Mildmay's  mind,  who  had  the  greatest 
reverence  for  the  Master,  that  these 
very  cares,  this  evident  partaking 
of  human  nature's  most  ordinary  bur- 
dens, would  make  the  great  don  feel  for 
the  poor  curate.  Does  not  a  touch  of 
nature  make  the  whole  world  kin  ? 

"  Well,  Mildmay,"  said  the  Master, 
"come  to  say  good-bye  1  You  are  just 
in  time.  We  are  off  tonight  by  the 
Antwerp  boat,  which  we  have  decided 
is  the  best  way  with  our  enormous 
party."  Here  the  good  man  sighed. 
"Where  are  you  going?  You  young 
fellows  don't  know  you're  bom,  as  people 
say — coming  and  going,  whenever  the 
fancy  seizes  you,  as  light  as  a  bird.  Ah ! 
wait  till  you  have  eight  children,  my 
dear  fellow,  to  drag  about  the  world." 

'*  That  could  not  be  for  some  time,  at 
least,"  said  Mildmay,  with  a  laugh ;  **  but 
I  am  not  so  disinterested  in  my  visit  as 
to  have  come  merely  to  say  good-bye. 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Brent- 
bum." 

"  Ah — oh,"  said  the  Master ;  "  to  be 
sure,  your  living.  You  have  been  to 
see  it  1  Well !  and  how  do  you  think 
it  will  feel  to  be  an  orderly  rector,  set- 
ting a  good  example,  instead  of  enjoying 
yourself,  and  collecting  crockery  here  1 " 

That  was  a  cmel  speech,  and  Mildmay 
grew  red  at  the  unworthy  title  crockery ; 
but  the  Master's  savage  sentiments  on 
this  subject  were  known.  What  is  a 
man  with  eight  children  to  be  expected 
to  know  about  rare  china  ? 

"I  believe  there  are  much  better 
collections  than  mine  in  some  country 
rectories,"  he  said ;  "  but,  never  mind  ; 
I  want  to  {^peak  to  you  of  something 
more  interesting  than  crockery.  I  do 
not  think  1  can  take  Brentburn." 

The  Master  framed  his  lips  into  that 
thape  which  in  a  profane  and  secular 
person  would  have  produced  a  whistle 
of  surprise.  "  So  1 "  he  said,  "  you 
don't  like  it  7     But  1    thought    you 


were  set  upon  it.  All  the  better  for 
poor  Buffhead,  who  will  now  be  able 
to  marry  after  alL" 

'^  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about,"  said  Mildmay,  embar- 
rassed. ^*  I  don't  want  it  to  fall  to 
Kuffhead.  Listen,  before  you  say  any- 
thing !  I  don't  want  to  play  the  part 
of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Ruffhead  ia 
young,  and  so  am  I ;  but,  my  dear  Mas- 
ter, listen  to  me.  The  curate  in  charge, 
Mr.  St.  John,  is  not  young ;  he  has 
been  twenty  years  at  Brentburn,  a 
laborious  excellent  clergyman.  Think 
how  it  would  look  in  any  other  profes- 
sion, if  either  Ruffhead  or  I  should  thus 
step  over  his  head." 

"  The  curate  in  charge  ! "  said  the 
Master,  bewildered.  "What  are  you 
talking  about?  What  has  he  to'do 
with  it  ?  I  know  nothing  about  your 
curate  in  charge." 

"  Of  course  you  don't ;  and  therefore 
there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  in  coming 
to  tell  yoiL  He  is  a  member  of  our 
own  college  ;  that  of  itself  is  something. 
He  used  to  know  you,  he  says,  long 
ago,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate.  He 
has  been  Chester's  curate  at  Brentburn, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  incumbent, 
and  doing  everything  for  twenty  years  ; 
and  now  that  Chester  is  dead,  there  is 
nothing  for  him  but  to  be  turned  out  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  to  seek  his  bread, 
at  over  sixty,  somewhere  else — and  he 
has  children  too." 

This  last  sentence  was  added  at  a  ven- 
ture to  touch  the  Master's  sympathies ; 
but  I  don't  think  that  dignitary  per- 
ceived the  application ;  for  what  is  there 
in  common  between  the  master  of  a 
college  and  a  poor  curate?  He  shook 
his  head  with,  howtver,  that  sympa- 
thetic gravity  and  deference  towards 
misfortune  which  no  man  who  respects 
himself  ever  refuses  to  show. 

"St.  John,  St  John?"  he  said. 
"Yes,  I  think  I  recollect  the  name: 
very  tall — stoops — a  peaceable  sort  of 
being  ?  Yes.  So  he's  Chester^s  curate  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  I  sup- 
pose he  started  in  life  as  well  as 
Cheater  did,  or  any  of  us.  What  has 
possessed  him  to  stay  so  long  there  ? " 
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^  Well — ^he  is,  as  yon  say,  a  peaceable 
mild  man;  not  one  to  push  him- 
self  ^^ 

''  Push  himself ! "  cried  the  Master  \ 
''not  much  of  that  I  should  think. 
But  even  if  you  don't  push  yourself, 
you  needn't  stay  for  twenty  years  a 
curate.  What  does  he  mean  by  it  ?  I 
am  afraid  there  must  be  something 
wrong." 

''And  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no- 
thiog  wrong,"  cried  Mildmay,  warmly, 
"  unless  devotion  to  thankless  work,  and 
forgetfulness  of  self  is  wrong ;  for  that 
is  all  his  worst  enemy  can  lay  to  his 
charge." 

"You  are  very  warm  about  it,"  said 
the  Master,  with  some  surprise  ;  "  which 
does  you  credit,  Mildmay.  £ut»  my 
dear  fellow,  what  do  you  expect  me — 
what  do  you  expect  the  college  to 
do  I  We  can't  provide  for  our  poor 
members  who  let  themselves  drop  out 
of  sight  and  knowledge.  Perhaps  if 
you  don't  take  the  living,  and  Euff- 
head  does,  you  might  speak  to  him  to 
keep  your  friend  on  as  curate.  But  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of 
arrangement.  And  I'm  sure  you  will 
excuse  me  when  I  tell  you  we  start 
to-night" 

"Master,"  said  Mildmay,  solemnly, 
"  when  you  hear  of  a  young  colonel  of 
thirty  promoted  over  the  head  of  an 
old  captain  of  twice  his  age,  what  do 
you  say?" 

"Say,  sir  I "  cried  the  Master,  whose 
sentiments  on  this,  as  on  most  other 
subjects,  were  well  known ;  "  say  1  why 
I  say  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  I 
say  it's  the  abominable  system  of  pur- 
chase which  keeps  our  best  soldiers 
languishing.  Pray,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  smile  %  You  know  I  have  no 
patience  to  discuss  such  a  question; 
and  I  cannot  see  what  it  has  to  do 
with  what  we  were  talking  of,"  he 
added,  abruptly,  breaking  off  with  a 
look  of  defiance,  for  he  suddenly  saw 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  Mildmay's 
&ce. 

"Hasn't  itl"  said  the  other.  "If 
you  will  think  a  moment — Buffhead 
and  I  are  both  as  innocent  of  parochial 


knowledge  as— as  little  Ked  there." 
(Ned  at  this  moment  had  come  to  the 
window  which  opened  upon  the  garden, 
and,  knocking  with  impatient  knuckles, 
had  summoned  his  father  out)  "  Mr. 
St  John  has  some  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence, and  is  thoroughly  known  and  loved 
by  the  people.  What  can  anybody 
think — what  can  any  one  say — if  one  of 
us  miserable  subalterns  is  put  over  that 
veteran's  head)  Where  but  in  the 
Church  could  such  a  thing  be  done — 
without  at  least  such  a  clamour  as 
would  set  half  England  by  the  ears  1  *' 

"Softly,  fioflly,"  cried  the  Master. 
"(Get  away,  you  little  imp.  I'll  come 
presently.)  You  mustn't  abuse  the 
Church,  Mildmay.  Our  arrangements 
may  be  imperfect,  as  indeed  all  arrange- 
ments are  which  are  left  in  human  hands. 
But,  depend  upon  it,  the  system  is  the 
best  that  could  be  devised ;  and  there  is 
no  real  analogy  between  the  two  pro- 
fessions. A  soldier  is  helpless  who  can 
only  buy  his  promotion,  and  has  no 
money  to  buy  it  with.  But  a  clergy- 
man has  a  hundred  ways  of  making  his 
quali6cations  known,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  think  preferment  is  very  justly 
distributed.  I  have  known  dozens  of 
men,  with  no  money  and  very  little 
influence,  whose  talents  and  virtues 
alone — but  you  must  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  In  this  case  there  must 
be  something  behind — something  wrong 
— extreme  indolence,  or  incapacity,  or 
something — ^" 

"  There  is  nothing  but  extreme  mo- 
desty, and  a  timid  retiring  dispositioD." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Master ; 
"these  are  the  pretty  names  for  it 
Indolence  which  does  nothing  for  it- 
self, and  hangs  a  dead  weight  upon 
friends.  Now,  tell  me  seriously  and 
soberly,  why  do  you  come  to  me  with 
this  story]  What,  in  such  a  case,  do 
you  suppose  I  can  do  1 " 

"  If  you  were  a  private  patron,"  said 
Mildmay,  "  I  should  say  boldly,  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  give  this  living  to 
the  best  man — the  man  who  has  a 
right  to  it ;  not  a  new  man  going  to 
try  experiments  like  myself,  but  one 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing,  who  has 
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done  all  that  Las  been  done  tliere  for 
twenty  years.  I  would  say  you  were 
bound  to  exercise  your  private  judg- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  parish  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  promises  or  supposed  rights ; 
and  that  yon  should  offer  the  living  of 
Brentbum  to  Mr.  St.  John  without  an 
bourns  delay." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the 
Master,  scratching  his  head,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  rustic  clodhopper,  instead  of  a 
learned  and  accomplished  scholar,  "  and 
very  well  put,  and  perhaps  true.  I  say, 
perhaps  true,  for  of  course  this  is  only 
one  side  of  the  question.  But  I  am 
not  a  prirate  patron.  I  am  only  a  sort 
of  trustee  of  the  patronage,  exercising 
it  in  conjunction  with  various  other 
people.  Come,  Mildmay,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  poor  old  Stw  John,  though 
lus  may  be  a  hard  case,  has  no  claim 
whatever  upon  the  college ;  and  if  you 
don't  accept  it,  there's  Euffhead  and  two 
or  three  others  who  have  a  right  to  their 
chance.  You  may  be  sure  Ruffhead 
won't  give  up  his  chance  of  marriage 
and  domestic  bliss  for  any  poor  curate. 
Of  course  the  case,  as  you  state  it,  is 
hard.     What  does  the  parish  say  1 '' 

"  The  parish !  I  was  not  there  long 
enough  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the 
parish." 

'*Ah,  you  hesitate.  Look  here, 
Mildmay ;  if  I  were  a  betting  man,  I'd 
give  you  odds,  or  whatever  you  call  it^ 
that  the  parish  would  prefer  you." 

''  It  is  impossible  ;  or,  if  they  did,  it 
would  only  be  a  double  wrong."  But 
Mildmay's  voice  was  not  so  confident 
as  when  he  had  been  pleading  Mr.  St. 
John's  cause,  and  his  eyes  fell  before  the 
Master's  penetrating  eye^i. 

"A  wrong  if  you  like,  but  its 
human  nature,"  said  the  Master,  with 
some  triumph.  '<I  will  speak  to  the 
Bean  about  it,  if  I  see  him  this  after- 
noon, and  m  speak  to  Singleton.  If 
thej  think  anything  of  your  arguments,! 
shan't  oppose.  But  I  warn  you  I  don't 
think  it  the  least  likely.  His  age,  if 
there  were  nothing  else,  is  against  him, 
lather  than  in  his  favour.  We  don't 
want  partahes  hampered  with  an  old 
Bum  past  work." 


"  He  is  just  as  old  being  curate  as 
if  he  were  rector." 

"Yes,  yes.  But  to  give  him  the 
living  now,  at  his  age,  would  be  to 
weight  the  parish  with  him  till  he  was 
a  hundred,  and  destroy  the  chance  for 
young  men  like  yourself.  You  don't 
mind,  but  I  can  tell  you  Euffhead  does. 
Ko,  no.  Singleton  will  never  hear  of  it ; 
and  what  can  I  do  1  I  am  going  away." 

''  Singleton  will  do  whatever  you  tell 
him,"  said  Mildmay  ;  "  and  you  could 
write  even  though  you  are  going  away." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  Master,  with 
a  half  laugh,  "  that  is  all  a  popular  de- 
lusion. Singleton  is  the  most  inde- 
pendent-minded man  I  know — and  the 
others  are  as  obstinate  as  pigs.  Talk 
of  turning  them  as  one  likes !  Poor  old 
St.  John,  though !  we  might  hear  of 
another  place  to  suit  him,  perhaps.  He 
has  something  of  his  own,  I  suppose — 
some  private  income?  How  many 
children  has  he  ?  of  course,  being  only 
a  curate,  he  must  have  heaps  of 
children.  (Coming,  you  rascal !  coming, 
md.)" 

"  He  has  two  daughters  grown  up," 
said  Mildmay,  "and  two  smsdl  children; 

and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  is What 

is  there  to  laugh  at  9 "  he  added,  with  a 
look  of  the  greatest  surprise. 

"  So,  so ;  he  has  daughters  f  "  said  the 
Master,  with  a  burst  of  genial  laughter. 
"That  is  iti  Don't  blush,  my  dear 
fellow ;  as  good  men  as  you  have  been 
in  the  same  predicament.  Gro  and 
marry  her,  which  will  be  much  more 
sensible ;  and  I  hope  Miss  St.  John  is 
everything  that  is  pretty  and  charming 
for  your  sake." 

Perhaps  Mildmay  blushed,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  it  He  felt  himself 
grow  pale  in  a  white  heat  of  passion. 
"This  is  a  very  poor  joke,"  he  said. 
"  Excuse  me,  Master,  if  I  must  say  so. 
I  speak  to  you  of  an  injury  to  the 
Church,  and  a  serious  wrong  to  one  of 
her  priests,  and  you  answer  me  with  a 
jest  most  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 
I  saw  Miss — I  mean  Mr.  St.  John  and 
his  family  for  the  first  time  two  days 
ago.  Personal  feeling  of  any  kind  has 
not  been  my  inducement  to  make  this 
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appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice.  Bat 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  it  seems.  Good 
morning  ;  I  vill  not  detain  you  more." 

"  Why,  Mildmay  !  a  man  may  have 
his  joke.  Don't  take  it  in  this  tragical 
way.  And  don't  he  so  withering  in 
your  irony  about  my  sense  of  justice,'' 
said  the  Master,  with  a  laugh,  half 
apologetic,  half  angry.  But  he  did  not 
ask  the  young  man  to  sit  down  again. 
'*  Justice  goes  both  ways,"  he  added  ; 
"  and  I  have  justice  to  the  college,  and 
justice  to  its  more  distinguished  mem- 
bers, and  even  to  the  parish,  for  whose 
good  we  are  called  upon  to  act — to  con- 
sider; as  well  as  justice  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  which  really  is  not  our  affair. 
But,  my  dear  fellow,  all  thb  is  very 
admirable  in  you — and  don't  think  I 
fail  to  see  that,  though  you  say  I  made 
a  poor  joke.  Yes,  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
there  is  no  denying  it;  but  I'll  see 
Singleton,  and  leave  the  matter  in  his 
hands.  Meet  you  in  the  Oberland,  eh  1 
My  wife  talks  of  St.  Moritz,  but  we 
never  can  drag  the  children  all  that  way. 
Good-bye." 

Mildmay  marched  out  of  the  old  house 
with  all  his  pulses  tingling.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  poor  Cicely,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  anxieties  that  lurked  in  her 
young  eyes,  had  been  insulted.  Was  it 
that  sort  of  folly  he  was  thinking  of,  or 
she,  poor  giil,  who  had  said  nothing  to 
him  but  reproaches]  But  yet,  I  will 
allow,  that  absolutely  innocent  as  he 
felt  of  any  £uch  levity,  the  accusation 
excited  him  more,  peihaps,  than  waa 
needful.  He  could  not  forget  or  forgive 
it,  as  one  forgives  a  sorry  jest  at  one's  own 
expense,  the  reason  being,  he  said  to 
himself,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  her, 
and  that  this  insult  had  come  upon  a 
young  innocent  creature  through  him, 
which  was  doubly  hard.  He  was  still 
tingling  with  this  blow^  when  he  met 
his  second  in  succession,  so  to  speak, 
Mr.  Eufihead,  who  was  serving  a  curacy 
near  Oxford,  and  who  had  a  slight  un- 
spoken, unacknowledged  giudge  at  his 
brother  Fellow  who  had  leen  preferred 
before  himself.  Mildmay,  in  his  ex- 
citement, laid  hold  upon  this  probable 
heir  of  hiB,  in  case  he  should  give  up 


Brentbum,  and  poured  the  whole  story 
into  his  ears,  asking  with  some  heat 
and  passion  for  his  advice.  "  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  take  the  living  over  ^Ir. 
St.  John's  head;  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  terrible  injustice,"  he  cried. 

Mr.  Ruflfhead  shook  his  head. 

**You  must  not  ask  my  advice," 
said  that  sensible  person.  "  If  you 
don't  take  it,  and  it's  offered  to  me,  I 
shall  of  coursa  I  don't  know  Mr.  St. 
John,  and  if  one  neglected  one's  own 
interests  for  every  hard  case  one  heard 
of,  where  would  one  be  ?  I  can't  afford 
to  play  with  my  chances.  I  daresay  you 
think  I  am  very  hard-heaited ;  but  that 
is  what  I  should  do." 

This  plain  declaration  of  sentiment 
subdued    Mildmay,   and   brought  him 
back  to  matters  of  fact     "I  suppose 
you  are  right ;  but  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  to  decline  the  living,"  he  said 
coldly,  and  did  not  ask  Kuffhead  to  din- 
ner as  he  had  at  first  intended.   No  man, 
they  say,  likes  his  heir,  and  this  kind  of 
inheritance  was  doubly  disagreeable  to 
think  o£     Certainly,  if  the  only  altenu^ 
tive  was  Kuffhead  and  his  honeymooning 
(which  somehow  it  disgusted  Mildmay  to 
think  of,  as  of  something  almost  insulting 
to  himself),  it  would  be  better,  much  bet- 
ter, that  he  himself  should  take  Brent- 
burn,     He  would  not  give  it  up  only  to 
see  it  passed  on  to  this   commonplace 
fellow,  to  enable  him,  forsooth,  to  marry 
some  still  more  commonplace  woman. 
Good  heavens  I   was  that  the  way  to 
traffic  w  ith  a  cure  of  souls  %    He  went 
back  to  his  beautiful  rooms  in  a  most 
disturbed  state  of  mind,  and  drew  up 
impatiently  the  blinds  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  drawn  up.  The  hot  August 
light  came  in  scorching  and  broad  over 
all  his  delights,  and  made  him  loathe 
them ;  he  tripped  upon,  and  kicked  away 
to  the  end  of  the  room,  a  rug  for  which 
you  or  I,  dear  reader,  would  have  given 
one  of  our  cars  ;  and  jerked  his  Italian 
tapestry  to  one  side,  and  I  think,  if  good 
sense   Lad  not  restiained  him,  would 
have  liked  to  take  up  his  very  best  bit 
of  china  and  smash  it  into  a  hundred 
pieces.     But  after  a  while  he  smiled  at 
himself,  and  reduced  the  blaze  of  day- 
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liglit  to  a  proper  artistic  tone,  and  tried 
to  eat  some  luncheon.  Yesterday  at  the 
same  hour  he  had  shared  the  Carate's 
dinner,  with  Cicely  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  looking  at  him  with  sweet  eyes,  in 
which  there  was  still  the  dewy  look  of 
past  tears.  She  had  the  house  and 
all  its  cares  upon  her  delicate  shoulders, 
that  girl ;  and  her  innocent  name  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  jest — through 
him ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  no  not  suppose  that  Cicely  St.  John 
bad   really   any  hope  in  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, or  believed,  when  she  looked 
at  the  matter  reasonably,  that  his  self- 
rennnciation,  if  he  had  the  strength  of 
mind  to  carry  it  out,  would  really  secure 
for  her  father  the  living  of  Brentbum. 
Bat  yet  a  certain  amount  of  faith  ie 
natural  at  her  years,  and  she  was  vaguely 
strengthened  and  exhilarated  by  that 
nippressed    expectation   of    something 
pleasant  that  might  possibly   happen, 
which  is  so  great  an  element  in  human 
happiness ;  and,  with  this  comfort  in  her 
ftonl,  went  about  her  work,  preparing 
for  the  worst,  which,  to  be  sure,  not- 
withstanding her  hope,  was,  she  felt,  in- 
evitable.     Mab,    when  the  stranger's 
enthusiastic  adoption  of  her  sister's  sug- 
gestion was  told  to  her,  accepted  it  for 
her  part  with  delight,  as  a  thing  settled. 
A  true  artist  has  always  more  or  less  a 
piacticil  mind.     However    strong   his 
imagination  may  be,  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  fancies,  or  even  words,  hut 
makes  something  tangible  and  visible 
out  of  it,  and  this  faculty  more  or  less 
shapes   the  fashion    of  his    thinking. 
Mab,  who  possessed  in  addition  that 
delightful    mixture   of    matter-of-fact- 
nesB  which  is  peculiar  to  womankind, 
Kized  upon  the  hope  and  made  it  into 
reality.     She  went  to  her  work  as  gaily 
as  if  all  the  clouds  had  been  in  reality 
dispersed  from  her  path.    This  time  it 
was  little  Annie,  the  nurseniaid — Cicely 
having  interfered  to  protect  the  babies 
£rom  perpetual  posing— who  supplied 
herwith  the  necessary  "  life."  Annie  did 


not  much  like  it.  She  would  have  heen 
satisfied,  indeed,  and  even  proud,  had 
"  her  picture  "  been  taken  in  her  best 
frock,  with  all  her  Sunday  ribbons ;  but 
to  bo  thrust  into  a  torn  old  dingy  gar- 
ment, with  bare  feet,  filled  the  little 
handmaiden  with  disgust  and  rage  great 
enough  for  a  full-grown  woman.  *'  Folks 
will  think  as  I  hain't  got  no  decent 
clothes,"  she  said;  and  MaVs  injudi- 
cious consolation,  to  the  effect  that 
"  folks  would  never  see  the  picture/' 
did  not  at  all  mend  the  matter.  Cicely, 
however,  drew  up  her  slight  person,  and 
"  looked  Miss  St.  John,"  according  to 
Mab's  description ;  and  Annie  was 
cowed.  There  were  at  least  twenty 
different  representations  in  Mab's  sketch- 
books of  moments  in  which  Cicely  had 
looked  Miss  St.  John ;  and  it  was  Mab'a 
conviction  in  life  as  well  as  in  art  that 
no  opponent  could  stand  before  such  a 
demonstration.  Barefooted,  in  her 
ragged  frock,  Annie  did  not  look  an 
amiable  young  person,  which,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  delighted  the  artist. 
"  She  will  do  for  tho  naughty  little  girl 
in  the  fairy  tale,  the  one  with  toads  and 
frogs  dropping  from  her  lips,"  cried 
Mab,  in  high  glee.  ^^  And  if  it  comes 
well  I  shall  send  it  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  to 
show  we  feel  how  kind  he  is." 

''Wait  till  he  has  heen  kind,"  said 
Cicely,  shaking  her  head.  ''  I  always 
liked  the  naughty  little  girl  beat,  not  that 
complacent  smiling  creature  who  knew 
she  had  been  good,  and  whom  every- 
body praised.  Oh,  what  a  pity  that 
the  world  is  not  like  a  fairy  tale  I  where 
the  good  are  always  rewarded,  and  even 
the  naughty,  when  they  are  sorry.  If 
we  were  to  help  any  number  of  old 
women,  what  would  it  matter  now  1 " 

"But  I  suppose,"  said  Mab,  some- 
what wistfully,  for  she  distrusted  her 
sister's  words,  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand, and  was  afraid  people  might  think 
Cicely  Broad  Church,  "  I  suppose  what- 
ever may  happen  in  the  meantime,  it  all 
comes  right  in  the  endl " 

''Papa  is  not  so  very  far  from  the 
end,  and  it  has  not  come  right  for 
him." 

"0  Cicely,  how  can  you  talk  so! 
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Papa  is  not  so  old.  He  will  live  yeais 
and  years  yet!"  cried  Mab,  her  eyes 
filling. 

"  I  hope  so.  Oh,  I  hope  so !  I  did 
not  think  of  merely  living.  But  he  can- 
not get  anything  very  great  now,  can 
he,  to  make  up  for  so  long  waiting  f  So 
long — longer,"  said  Cicely,  with  a  little 
awe,  thinking  of  that  enormous  lapse  of 
time,  ''  than  we  have  been  alive ! " 

'*  If  he  gets  the  living,  he  will  not 
want  anything  more,"  said  Mah,  blithely 
working  away  with  her  charcoal.  '^  How 
delightful  it  will  be !  More  than  double 
what  we  have  now  ?  Fancy  !  After  all, 
you  will  be  able  to  furnish  as  you  said." 
''But  not  in  amber  satin,"  said 
Cicely,  beguiled  into  a  smile. 

''In  soft,  soft  Venetian  stuff,  half 
green,  half  blue,  half  no  colour  at  alL 
Ah !  she  has  moved  !  Cicely,  Cicely, 
go  and  talk  to  her,  for  heaven's  sake,  or 
my  picture  will  be  spoilt  1 " 

"  K  you  please,  Miss,  I  can't  stop  here 
no  longer.  It's  time  as  I  was  looking  after 
the  children.  How  is  Betsy  to  remem- 
ber in  the  middle  of  her  cooking  the 
right  time  to  give  'em  their  cod-liver 
oU?" 

"  I'll  go  and  look  after  the  children," 
said  Cicely.  "  What  you  have  got  to  do, 
Annie,  is  to  stop  here." 

Upon  which  Annie  l^urst  into  floods 
of  tears,  and  fell  altogether  out  of  pose. 
"  There  ain't  no  justice  in  it  1 "  she  said. 
"  I'm  put  up  here  to  look  like  a  gipsy 
or  a  beggar ;  and  mother  will  never  get 
over  it,  aftcur  all  her  slaving  and  toil- 
ing to  get  me  decent  clothes ! " 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  life 
studies  in  the  domestic  circle  are  very 
difficult  to  manage.  After  a  little  intervid 
of  mingled  coaxing  and  scolding,  some- 
thing like  the  lapsed  attitude  was  re- 
covered, and  Annie  brought  back  into 
obedience.  "  If  you  wiU  be  good,  I'll 
draw  a  picture  of  you  in  your  Sunday 
frock  to  give  to  your  mother,"  said 
Mab— a  promise  which  had  too  good 
an  effect  'Upon  her  model,  driving  away 
the  clouds  from  her  countenance ;  and 
Cicely  went  away  to  administer  the  cod- 
liver  oil.  It  was  not  a  very  delightful 
office,  and  I  think  that  now  and  then,  at 


this  crisis,  it  seemed  to  Cicely  that  Mab 
had  the  best  of  it,  with  her  work,  whidi 
was  a  delight  to  her,  and  which  occu- 
pied both  her  mind  and  her  fingets; 
care  seemed  to  fly  the  moment  she  got 
that  charcoal  in  her  hand.  There  was 
no  grudge  in  this  sense  of  disadvantage. 
Nature  had  done  it,  against  which  there 
is  no  appeal  I  don't  think,  however, 
that  care  would  have  weighed  heavily  oa 
Mab,  even  if  she  had  not  been  an  artist. 
She  would  have  hung  upon  Cicely  all 
the  same  if  her  occupation  had  been  but 
needlework,  and  looked  for  everything 
from  her  hands. 

But  it  was  not  until  Annie  was  re- 
leased and  could  tl^row  off  the  ragged 
frock  in  which  she  had  been  made  pic- 
turesque, and  return  to  her  charge,  tiiat 
Cicely  could  b^gin  the  more  important 
business  that  waited  for  her.     She  took 
this  quite  quietly,  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  grievance, 
and  took  her  work  into  the  nuiseiy, 
where  the  two  babies  were  playing  in  a 
solemn  sort  of  way.     They  had  their 
playthings  laid  out  upon  the  floor,  and 
had  some  mild  little    squabbles  over 
theuL     "  Zat's   Harry's !  "    she   heard 
again  and   again,   mingled  with   faint 
sounds  of   resistance.      The    children 
were  very  mysterious  to  Cicely.    She 
was  half  afraid  of  them  as  mystic  in- 
comprehensible   creatures,     to     whom 
everybody     in     heaven      and     earth 
did    -injustice.      After    a    while    she 
put  down  her  work  and  watched  them 
play.     They  had  a  large  box  of  bricks 
before  them,  playthings  which    Cicely 
herself  well  remembered,  and  the  play 
seemed     to      consist     in    one    little 
brother    diving   into  the  long  box  in 
search  of  one  individual  brick,  which, 
when  he  produced  it,  the  other  snatched 
at,  saying,    "Zat's  Harry's."     Charleyi 
who  wanted  both  his  hands  to  swim  with 
on  the  edge  of  the  box,  did  not  have  his 
thumb  in  his  mouth  this  time ;  but  he 
was  silenced  by  the  unvarying  claim. 
They  did  not  laugh,  nor  did  they  cry,  as 
other  children  do  ]  but  sat  over  the  box 
of  bricks,  in  a  dumb  conflict^  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was 
strife  or  play. 
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"  Are  they  all  Harry's  V  asked  Cicely, 
suddenly  moved  to  interfere.  The 
sound  of  the  voice  startled  the  little 
creatures  on  the  iioor.  They  turned 
light  round,  and  contemplated  her  from 
the  carpet  with  round  and  wondering 
eyes. 

"Zat'a  Harry's,"  said  the  small  boy 
over  again  with  the  iteration  common 
to  children.  Charley  was  not  prepared 
with  any  reply.  He  put  his  thumb  into 
his  mouth  in  default  of  any  more  ex- 
tended explanation.  Cicely  repeated  her 
qaestion — I  fear  raising  her  voice,  for 
patience  was  not  Cicel/s  forte ;  where- 
upon Harry's  eyes,  who  was  the  boldest, 
got  bigger  and  bigger,  and  redder  and 
ledder,  with  fright,  and  Charley  began 
to  whimper.  This  irritated  the  sister 
much.  ''  You  little  silly  things  1 "  she 
said.  *'  I  am  not  scolding  you.  What 
are  yoa  crying  for )  Come  here,  Harry, 
and  teU  me  why  you  take  all  the  bricks  ? 
They  aro  Charley's  too." 

Children  are  the  angels  of  life ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  little  demons  for  all 
that  To  see  these  two  pale  little 
creatures  sitting  half  dead  with  ftight, 
guing  at  her  sunny  young  countenance 
MB  if  she  were  an  ogre,  exasperated  Cicely. 
She  jumped  up,  half  laughing,  half 
fdiious^  and  at  that  movement  the  babies 
set  up  a  unanimous  howl  of  terror.  This 
fairly  daunted  her,  courageous  as  she 
was.  She  went  back  to  her  seat  again, 
having  half  a  mind  to  cry  too.  ''  I  am 
not  going  to  touch  you,"  said  Cicely, 
piteoualy.  "Why  are  you  frightened 
at  me  t  If  you  will  come  here  I  will 
tell  you  a  story."  She  was  too  young 
to  have  the  maternal  instinct  so  warmly 
developed  as  to  make  her  all  at  once, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  ''fond  of" 
her  little  half-brothers;  but  she  was 
anxious  to  do  her  duty,  and  deeply 
wounded  that  ihey  did  not  "take  to 
ker."  Children,  she  said  to  herself  with 
an  internal  whisper  of  self-pity,  had  al- 
ways taken  to  her  before ;  and  she  was 
not  aware  of  that  instinctive  resistance, 
half  defiance,  half  fright,  which  seems 
to  lepel  the  diild-dependant  from  those 
whoee  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  it 
— ^most  unreasonable,  often  most  cruel, 


but  yet  apparently  most  universal  of 
sentiments.  Is  it  that  the  very  idea  of 
a  benefactor,  even  before  the  mind  is 
capable  of  comprehending  what  it  is, 
sets  nature  on  edge  ?  This  was  rather 
a  hard  lesson  for  the  girl,  especially  as, 
while  they  were  still  howling,  little 
Annie  burst  in  indignant,  and  threw 
herself  down  beside  the  children,  who 
clung  to  her,  sobbing,  one  on  each  sida 
"  You  have  made  'em  cry.  Miss,"  cried 
Annie,  "and  missus's  orders  was  as 
they  was  never  to  be  allowed  to  cry. 
It  is  very  dangerous  for  boys ;  it  busts 
their  little  insides.  Did  she  frighten 
'em,  thenf  the  naughty  lady.  Never 
mind,  never  mind,  my  precious!  Annie's 
here." 

To  see  this  child  spread  out  upon  the 
floor  with  these  chicks  under  her  wings 
would  have  been  amusing  to  a  cool 
spectator.  Bat  Cicely  did  not  take  it  in 
that  light.  She  waited  till  the  children 
were  pacified,  and  had  returned  to  their 
play,  and  then  she  took  the  little  nurse- 
maid by  the  arm,  and  led  her  to  the 
door.  "  You  are  not  to  enter  this  room 
again  or  come  near  the  children,"  she 
said,  in  a  still  voice  which  made  Annie 
tremble.  "  If  you  make  a  noise  I  will 
beat  you.  Go  downstairs  to  your  sister, 
and  I  will  see  you  afterwards.  Not  a 
word !  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you  here." 

Cicely  went  back  again  to  her  seat 
trembling  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  then  said  to  herself,  what 
a  fool  she  was  !  but,  oh !  what  a  much 
greater  fool  Miss  Brown  had  been  to 
leave  this  legacy  of  trouble  to  two  girls 
who  had  never  done  any  harm  to  her. 
"  Though,  I  suppose,"  Cicely  added  to 
herself  with  a  sense  of  justice,  "  she  was 
not  thinking  about  us."  And  indeed  it 
was  not  likely  that  poor  Mrs.  St  John  had 
brought  these  babies  into  the  world  solely 
to  bother  her  husband's  daughters.  Poor 
Cicely,  who  had  a  thousand  other  things 
to  do,  and  who  already  felt  that  it  was 
impolitic,  though  necessary,  to  dismiss 
Annie,  pondered  long,  gazing  at  those 
pale-faceid  and  terrible  infimts,  how  she 
was  to  win  them  over,  which  looked  as 
hard  as  any  of  her  other  painful  pieces  of 
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business.  At  last  some  kind  fairy  pnt 
it  into  her  head  to  sing :  at  which  the  two 
turned  round  once  more  upon  their  bases 
solemnly,  and  stared  at  her,  intermitting 
their  play  till  the  song  was  finished. 
Then  an  incident  occurred  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  nursery  chronicles  of 
Brentbnm.  Charley  took  his  thumb  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  looking  up  at  her  with 
his  pale  eyes,  said  of  his  own  accord, 
"  Adain." 

''  Come  here  then,  and  sit  on  my  lap," 
said  Cicely,  holding  out  her  hand.  There 
was  a  momentary  struggle  between  terror 
and  gathering  confidence,  and  then,  push- 
ing himself  up  by  the  big  box  of  bricks 
Charley  approached  gradually,  keeping  a 
wary  eye  upon  her  movements.  Once 
on  her  Lftp,  however,  the  little  adventurer 
felt  himsdf  comfortable.  She  was  soft 
and  pleasant,  and  had  a  bigger  shoulder 
to  support  him  and  a  longer  arm  to  en- 
fold him  than  Annie.  He  leant  back 
against  her,  feeling  the  charm  of  that 
softness  and  sweetness,  though  he  did  not 
know  how.  ''  Adain,"  said  Charley;  and 
put  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  with  all  the 
feelings  of  a  connoisseur  in  a  state  of 
perfect  bodily  ease  prepared  to  ei^'oy  the 
morceau  specially  given  at  his  desire. 

Thus  Cicely  conquered  the  babies  once 
for  all.  Harry,  too  much  astounded  by 
thus  seeing  his  lead  taken  from  him  to 
make  any  remonstrance,  followed  his 
brother  in  dumb  surprise,  and  stood 
against  her,  leaning  on  her  knee.  They 
made  the  prettiest  group ;  for,  as  Mab 
said,  even  when  they  are  ugly,  how  pretty 
children  are !  and  they  ''  compose"  so 
beautifully  with  a  pretty  youog  woman, 
making  even  a  commonplace  mother  into 
a  Madonna  and  Lady  of  Blessing.  Cicely 
sang  them  a  song,  so  very  low  down  in 
the  scale  at  once  both  of  music  and  of 
poetry  that  I  dare  not  shock  the  refined 
reader  by  naming  it,  especially  after  that 
well-wom  comparison;  and  this  time 
both  Harry  and  Charley  joined  in  the 
encore,  the  latter  too  happy  to  think  of 
withdrawing  that  cherished  thumb  from 
his  mouth,  murmuring  thickly,  '^Adain." 

'*  But,  oh,  what  a  waste  of  time — ^what 
a  waste  of  time  it  will  be  ! "  cried  poor 
Cicely,  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  gar- 


den, putting  the  delicate  children  to  play 
upon  a  great  rug,  stretched  on  the  grass. 
''  To  be  sure  there  will  be  one  mouth  less 
to  feed,  which  is  always  something.  You 
must  help  me  a  little  while  1  write  my 
letters,  Mab." 

"  Who  are  you  going  to  write  to? "  said 
Mab,  with  colloquial  incorrectness  which 
would  have  shocked  out  of  their  senses 
the  Miss  Blandys,  and  all  the  excellent 
persons  concerned  in  bringing  her  up. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  will  try  to  help ;  but  won't 
you  forgive  Annie,  just  for  this  little  time, 
and  let  her  stay  t  " 

''  I  can't  be  defied  in  my  own  house," 
said  Cicely,  erecting  her  head  with  an 
air  which  frightened  Mab  herself ;  "  and 
I  must  take  to  it  sooner  or  later.  Wher- 
ever we  go,  it  is  I  that  must  look  after 
theoL  Well !  it  will  be  a  trouble  at 
first ;  but  I  shall  like  it  when  I  get  fond 
of  them.  Mab,  we  ought  to  be  fond  of 
them  now." 

Mab  looked  at  the  children,  and  then 
laughed.  "  I  don't  hate  them,"  she  said ; 
"  they  are  such  funny  little  things,  as 
if  they  had  been  born  about  a  hundred 
years  before  their  time.  I  believe, 
really,  they  are  not  children  at  all,  but 
old,  old  men,  that  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  do.  I  am  sure  that 
Charley  could  say  something  very  won- 
derful if  he  liked.  He  has  a  great  deal 
in  him,  if  he  would  but  take  his  thumb 
out  of  his  mouth." 

"Charley  is  my  boy,"  said  Cicely, 
brightening  up  ;  "  he  is  the  one  I  like 
best" 

"  1  like  him  best,  too.  He  is  the 
funniest  Are  you  going  to  write 
there  ? " 

"  I  must  keep  my  eye  upon  them," 
said  Cicely,  with  great  solemnity.  8he 
was  pleased  with  her  victory,  and  felt 
it  to  be  of  the  most  prodigious  import- 
ance that  she  should  not  lose  the  ''  in- 
fluence "  she  had  gained ;  for  she  was 
silly,  as  became  her  age,  as  well  as  wise. 
She  had  brought  out  her  little  desk — ^a 
very  commonplace  little  article,  indeed, 
of  rosewood,  with  brass  bindings — and 
seated  herself  under  the  old  mulbeny- 
tree,  with  the  wind  ruffling  her  papers, 
and  catching  in  the  short  curling  locks 
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about  her  forehead.  (N.B. — Don't  sup- 
pose, dear  reader,  that  she  had  cut  them 
short ;  those  stray  curls  were  carefully 
smoothed  away  under  the  longer  braids 
when  she  brushed  her  hair;  but  the 
breeze  caught  them  in  a  way  which 
vexed  Cicely  as  being  untidy.)  It  was 
as  pretly  a  garden  scene  as  you  could 
see  ;  the  old  mulberry  bending  down  its 
heavy  branches,  the  babies  on  the  rug 
at  the  girl's  feet;  but  yet,  when  you 
look  over  Cicely's  shoulder,  a  shadow 
falls  upon  the  pretty  scene.  She  had 
two  letters  to  write,  and  something  still 
leas  agreeable  than  her  letters — an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  Ghiardian,  This 
was  very  difficult,  and  brought  many  a 
sigh  from  her  young  breast. 

"  *An  elderly  clergyman,  who  has  filled 
the  office  of  curate  for  a  very  long  time 
in.  one  parish,  finding  it  now  necessary 
to  make  a  change,  desires  to  find  a 
slmilar- 
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"  Do  you  think  that  will  do  1"  said 
Mab.  ''  It  is  as  if  poor  papa  were  a 
buUer,  or  something — 'filled  the  office 
of  curate  for  a  long  time  in  one  parish ' 
— it  does  not  sound  nice." 

"We  must  not  be  bound  by  what 
sounds  nice,"  said  Cicely.  "  It  is  not 
nice,  in  fact — is  it  1  How  hard  it  is  to 
put  even  such  a  little  thing  as  this  as 
one  ought !  Will  this  do  better  ? — *A 
clergyman,  who  has  long  occupied  the 
position  of  curate  in  charge,  in  a  small 

parish,  wishes  to  hear  of  a  similar ^ 

What,  Mab?  I  cannot  say  situation, 
can  I  ?  that  is  like  a  butler  again.  Oh, 
dear,  dear ;  it  is  so  very  much  like  a 
butler  altogether.     Tell  me  a  word." 

"  Position,"  said  Mab. 

**  But  I  have  just  said  position.  '  A 
clergyman  who  has  long  held  the — an 
appointment  as  curate  in  charge ' — there, 
that  is  better — 'wishes  to  hear  of  a 
similar  position  in  a  small  parish.'  I 
think  that  will  do." 

''  Isn't  there  a  Latin  word  1  Locum 
something  or  other ;  would  not  that  be 
more  dignified  1 "  said  Mab. 

**  Locum  tenens,  I  prefer  English," 
said  Cicely;  ''and  now  I  suppose  we 
most  say  something  about  his  opinions. 
Poor  dear  papa  I    I  am  sure  I  do  not 
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know  whether  he  is  High,  or  Low,  or 
Broad." 

"  Not  Broad,"  said  Mab,  pointedly ; 
for  she  was  very  orthodox.  "Say 
sound ;  I  have  often  seen  that,  and  it 
does  not  commit  you  to  anything, — 
sound,  but  not  extreme,  like  Miss 
Blandy's  clergyman." 

'* '  Of  sound,  but  not  extreme  prin- 
ciples,' "  wrote  Cicely.  "  That  sounds  a 
little  strange,  for  you  might  say  that  a 
man  who  could  not  tell  a  lie,  but  yet 
did  not  mind  a  fib,  was  sound,  but  not 
extreme.  '  Church  principles ' — is  that 
better?  But  I  don't  like  that  either. 
Stop,  I  have  it — '  He  is  a  sound,  but  not 
extreme  Churchman' — ^that  is  the  very 
thing — '  and  has  much  experience'  (Ah, 
poor  papa!)  'in  managing  a  parish. 
Apply' — but  that  is  another  .question. 
Where  ought  they  to  apply  ?  We  can- 
not give,  I  suppose,  the  full  name  and 
address  herel" 

"I  wonder  if  anyone  will  apply  1 
But,  Cicely,  suppose  all  comes  right,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will,  you  may  be  deceiving 
someone,  making  them  think — Here  is 
the  very  person  I  want ;  and  then  how 
disappointed  they  will  be ! " 

"  Oh,  if  there  is  only  their  disappoint- 
ment to  think  of !  Mab,  you  must  not 
think  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  put  on 
Mr.  Mildmay.  He  meant  it ;  yes,  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,"  cried  Cicely,  with 
a  look  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  in  her 
own.  "  But  when  he  goes  back  among 
those  Oxford  men,  those  dons,  do  you 
think  they  will  pay  any  attention  to 
him?  They  will  laugh  at  him;  they 
will  say  he  is  a  Quixote ;  they  wiU  turn 
it  all  into  fun,  or  think  it  his  folly." 

"Why  should  Oxford  dons  be  so 
much  worse  than  other  men?",  said 
Mab,  surprised.  "Papa  is  an  Oxford 
man — he  is  not  hard-hearted.  Dons, 
I  suppose,  are  just  like  other  people  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Cicely,  who  was  arguing 
against  herself,  struggling  against  the 
tide  of  fictitious  hope,  which  sometimes 
threatened  to  carry  her  away.  '^  They 
live  by  themselves  among  their  books ; 
they  have  nobody  belonging  to  them ; 
their  hearts  dry  up,  and  they  don't  care 
for  common  troubles.     Oh,  I  know  it : 
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they  aie  ofben  moie  heathens  than 
Chnatianfl.  I  have  no  fiedth  in  those  sort 
of  people.  He  will  have  a  struggle  with 
them,  and  then  he  will  find  it  to  he  of 
no  use.  I  am  as  sore  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened already,"  cried  Cicely,  her  hright 
eyes  sparkling  indignant  behind  her 
tears. 

''  At  least  we  need  not  think  them 
80  bad  till  we  know/'  said  Mab,  more 
charitably. 

Cicely  had  excited  herself  by  this 
impassioned  statement,  in  which  in- 
deed the  Oxford  men  were  innocent 
BofEeiers  enough,  seeing  that  she  knew 
nothing  abont  them.  ^  I  must  not  let 
myself  belieye  it ;  I  dare  not  let  my- 
self beUeve  it,''  she  said  in  her  heart ; 
''bnt»  oh!  if  by  chance  things  did 
happen  9a  /"  What  abundant  compen- 
sation, what  lavish  apology,  did  this  im- 
petuous young  woman  feel  herself  ready 
to  offer  to  those  maligned  dons  1 

The  advertisement  was  at  last  fairly 
written  out,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  be  given.  '<  Papa  may  surely 
tell  me  where  they  are  to  apply,"  Cicely 
said,  though  with  doubts  in  her  mind 
as  to  whether  he  was  good  even  for 
this;  and  then  she  wrote  her  letters, 
one  of  which  was  in  Mr.  St.  John's 
name  to  the  lawyer  who  had^written  to 
him  about  the  furniture,  asking  that 
the  sale  might  not  take  place  until  the 
Curate's  half  year,  which  ended  in  the 
end  of  September,  should  be  out.  Mr. 
St  John  would  not  do  this  himself. 
**  Why  should  I  ask  any  favour  of  those 
people  who  do  not  know  me  9 "  he  said ; 
but  he  had  at  length  consented  that 
Cicely  might  write  **  if  she  liked ;"  and 
in  any  case  the  lawyer's  letter  had  to 
be  answered.  Cicely  made  this  appeal 
as  business-like  as  possible.  "  I  wonder 
how  a  man  would  write  who  did  not 
mind  much — ^to  whom  this  was  only  a 
little  convenience,"  she  said  to  her 
sister.  *'I  don't  want  to  go  and  ask 
as  if  one  was  asking  a  favour  of  a 
Mend — ^as  if  we  cared." 

"  But  we  do  care ;  and  it  would  be  a 
favour — " 

"Never  mind.  I  wish  we  knew 
what  a  man  would  say  that  was  quite 


independent  and  did  not  care.  '  If  it 
is  the  same  to  you,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  me  not  to  have  the 
furniture  disturbed  till  the  22nd  of 
September ' — that  is  the  kind  of  thing. 
We  girls  always  make  too  much  of  a 
favour  of  everything,"  said  Cicely, 
writing  j  and  she  produced  an  admirable 
imitation  of  a  business  letter^  to  which 
she  appended  her  own  signature,  "  Cecil 
St.  John,"  which  was  also  her  father's, 
with  great  boldness.  The  Curate's  hand- 
writing was  almost  more  womanlike 
than  hers,  for  Cicely's  generation  are 
not  taught  to  write  Italian  hands,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  lawyer  suspected 
the  sex  of  the  production.  When  sh& 
had  finished  this,  she  wrote  upon  an- 
other sheet  of  paper,  "  My  dear  Aunt,  I 

am "  and  then  she  stopped  sharply. 

'*  It  is  cool  now,  let  us  take  them  out 
for  a  walk  on  the  common,"  she  said, 
shutting  up  her  desk.  *'I  can  finish 
this  to-night" 

It  was  not^  however,  the  walk  on  the 
common  Cicely  wanted,  but  to  hide  from 
her  sister  that  the  letter  to  Aunt  Jane 
was  much  less  easy  than  even  those  other 
dolorous  pieces  of  business.  Poor  Cicely 
looked  upon  the  life  before  her  with  a 
shudder.  To  live  alone  in  some  new 
place,  where  nobody  knew  her,  as  nurse- 
maid to  these  babies,  and  attendant 
upon  her  father,  without  her  sweet 
companion,  the  little  sister,  who,  though 
so  near  in  age,  had  always  been  the 
protected  one,  the  reliant  dependent 
nature,  believing  in  Cicely^  and  giving 
her  infinite  support  by  that  belief! 
How  could  she  do  it?  Yet  she  her- 
self, who  felt  it  most,  must  insist  upon 
it;  must  be  the  one  to  arrange  and 
settle  it  all,  as  so  often  happens.  It 
would  not  be  half  so  painful  to  Mab  as 
to  Cicely;  yet  Mab  would  be  passive 
in  it,  and  Cicely  active ;  and  she  could 
not  write  under  Mab's  smiling  eyes, 
betraying  the  sacrifice  it  cost  her.  Mab 
laughed  at  her  sister's  impetuosity,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  eicactly  like  Cicely 
to  tire  of  her  work  all  in  a  moment, 
and  dash  into  something  else.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, the  children's  out-door  apparel 
was  got  from  the  nursery,  and  the  girls 
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pnt  on  their  liats,  and  stxayed  out  by 
the  garden  door  upon  the  common,  with 
its  heathery  knolls  and  furze  bushes. 
Harry  and  Charley  had  never  in  all 
their  small  lives  had  such  a  walk  as 
this.  The  girls  mounted  them  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  ran  races  with  them, 
Charley  against  Harry,  till  first  one  twin, 
and  then  the  other,  was  beguiled  into 
shrill  little  gusts  of  laughter :  after  which 
they  were  silent — ^themselves  frightened 
by  the  unusual  sound.  But  when  the 
races  ended,  Charley,  certainly  the 
hero  of  the  day,  opened  his  mouth  and 
spoke,  and  said  ^'  Adain  ! ''  and  this  time 
when  they  laughed  the  babies  were  not 
frightened.  Then  they  were  set  down 
and  rolled  upon  the  soft  grass,  and 
throned  in  mossy  seats  among  the 
purple  fragrant  heather.  What  an 
evening  it  was !  The  sky  all  ablaze 
with  the  sunset,  with  clouds  of  rosy 
flame  hanging  like  canopies  over  the  faint 
delicious  openings  of  that  celestial  green 
which  belongs  to  a  summer  evening. 
The  Curate,  coming  from  a  distant  round 
into  the  parish,  which  had  occupied  him 
all  the  day,  found  them  on  tiie  grass 
under  the  big  beech-tree,  watching  the 
glow  of  colour  in  the  west.  He  had 
never  seen  his  girls  "taking  to"  his 
babies  before  so  kindly,  and  the  old 
man  was  glad. 

''  But  it  is  quite  late  enough  to  have 
them  out ;  they  have  been  used  to  such 
early  hours,"  he  said. 

''And  Harry  wants  his  tea,"  piped 
that  small  hero,  with  a  half  whimper. 

Then  the  girls  jumped  up,  and  looked 
at  each  other,  and  Cicely  grew  crimson. 
Here  was  a  beginning  to  make,  an 
advantage  terrible  to  think  of,  to  be 
given  to  the  dethroned  Annie,  who  no 
doubt  was  enjoying  it  keenly.  Cicely 
had  already  forgotten  the  children's 
tea! 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CiCELT  wrote  her  letter  to  her  aunt  that 
evening,  dropping  some  tears  over  it 
when .  Mab  was  not  by  to  see ;  and 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  she 
had  a  very  kind  answer,  granting  her 
request,  and  more.     Aunt  Jane  declared 


that  she  would  receive  Mab  with  great 
delight^  and  do  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  further  her  art-studies,  which,  as 
the  British  Museum  was  near,  and  ''a 
very  good  artist'*  lived  next  door  to 
Miss  Maydew,  seemed  likely  to  be 
something  worth  while.  "  She  shall  be  to 
me  like  my  own  child  ;  though  I  have 
never  concealed  from  either  of  you  that 
you,  Cicely,  are  my  pet,"  wrote  Miss 
Maydew ;  and  she  added  a  stUl  more 
liberal  invitation.  ''If  you  want  to 
spend  a  few  days  anywhere  between 
leaving  Brentbum  and  going  to  the 
new  place,  wherever  that  may  be,  you 
must  come  here — ^babies  and  all.  I  can 
manage  to  find  beds  for  you  near ;  and 
it  will  be  a  nice  little  holiday  for  us 
all,"  said  the  kind  woman.  She  even 
added  a  postscript,  to  the  effect  that,  if 
there  was  a  little  money  wanting  at  the 
time  of  the  removal.  Cicely  was  ''  not 
to  hesitate  "  to  apply  to  her :  and  what 
could  woman  do  more  ?  Sympathy  and 
hospitality,  and  a  little  money,  "if 
wanted."  Alas !  perhaps  it  is  because 
the  money  is  so  sure  to  be  wanted  that 
so  few  people  venture  on  such  an  offer ; 
but  Miss  Maydew  knew  she  was  safe 
with  Hester's  child,  who  was  so  Uke  her 
mother.  Cicely's  other  letter  was  suc- 
cessful, too.  The  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented the  Chester  family  was  quite 
willing  to  postpone  the  sale  until  Mr. 
St.  John's  time  was  up.  Afber  all,  the 
world  is  not  so  very  bad  as  it  is  called. 
Nobody  was  cruel  to  the  St.  Johns. 
The  tradespeople  agreed  to  wait  for 
their  money.  The  Chesters  would  not 
for  the  world  disturb  the  departing 
Curate  until  he  was  ready  to  go ;  and 
Mrs.  Ascott,  and  aU  the  other  great 
people  in  the  parish,  called  and  made 
much  of  the  girls.  The  church  was 
more  full  than  usual  every  Sunday,  for 
a  vague  expectation  of  a  &rewell  (or,  as 
old  Mrs.  Joel  called  it,  a  funeral)  ser- 
mon was  in  the  people's  minds.  A  great 
many  of  them,  now  it  came  to  the  pointy 
were  very  sorry  that  Mr.  St.  John  was 
goiug.  They  would  have  signed  freely 
anything  that  had  been  set  before  them 
to  make  the  Curate  stay.  But,  neverthe- 
less, they  were  all  interested  about  his 
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farewell  sermon,  and  what  he  would  say 
for  himself,  and  what  account  he  would 
give  of  various  matters  which  stuck  fast 
in  their  rustic  recollections.  Thus  the 
weeks  stole  away  quite  placidly,  and  the 
harvest  was  got  iix,  and  August  wore 
out  under  a  great  blazing  moon  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness.  One  or  two 
answers  came  to  the  advertisement  in 
the  Gruardian  ;  but  they  were  not  of  an 
encouraging  kind.  Cicely  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  repeat  it  and  wait ;  and  her 
father  was  always  pleased  to  wait  under 
all  circumstances ;  and  the  long  bright 
days  went  away  one  by  one  in  a  kind 
of  noiseless  procession,  which  Cicely  felt 
herself  watch  with  a  dreary  dismay  and 
restlessness.  Kothing  had  happened 
yet  to  avert  the  calamity  that  was  im- 
pending. Everything,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  preparing  for  it — leading  up  to  it 
— though  still  Mr.  St.  John  went  "  into 
the  parish,*'  and  still  all  went  on  as  usual 
at  the  Eectory.  The  Curate  showed 
no  symptom  of  feeling  these  last  days 
different  from  any  other ;  but  the  girls 
kept  looking  forward,  and  hoping  for 
something,  with  a  hope  which  gradually 
fell  sick,  and  grew  speechless — and 
nothing  came. 

One  day  when  ^Irs.  Ascott  called, 
Cicely  had  got  into  that  state  of  exhaus- 
tion and  strained  anxiety  when  the 
mind  grows  desperate.  She  had  been 
occupied  with  the  children  all  day,  not 
able  to  get  free  of  them — ^Annie  having 
finally  departed,  and  Betsy  being  too 
much  displeased  at  the  loss  of  her  sister 
and  subordinate  to  make  any  ofifer  of 
help.  The  babies  had  grown  more  active 
and  more  loquacious  under  the  changed 
regime,  and  this,  though  it  was  her  own 
doing,  increased  poor  Cicely's  cares.  Mab 
was  upstairs  preparing  for  her  departure, 
which  was  to  be  a  few  days  before  the 
general  breaking  up.  Altogether  when 
Mrs.  Ascott  came  in,  fresh  and  cool  out 
of  her  carriage.  Cicely  was  not  in  the 
best  mood  to  receive  her.  She  gave  the 
children  her  work-basket  to  play  with 
to  keep  them  quiet,  and  cleared  her 
own  brow  as  best  she  could,  as  she 
stood  up  and  welcomed  the  great  lady. 
How  fresh  her  toilette  was,  how  un- 


wrinkled  her  face !  a  woman  altogether 
at  ease,  and  ready  to  smile  upon  every- 
thing. She  shook  hands  with  Cicely, 
and  took  her  seat  with  smiling  pretti- 
ness.  '^  I  have  come  really  on  business," 
she  said ;  '^  to  see  if  we  could  be  of  any 
use  to  you.  Cicely — in  packing  or  any  of 
your  preparations;  and  to  ask  if  the 
time  is  quite  fixed?  I  suppose  your 
papa  must  have  heard  from  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  and  that  all  is  settled  now  1 " 

"All— settled?"  said  Cicely,  faintly. 
The  words,  so  softly  and  prettily  said, 
went  into  the  girl's  heart  like  a  knife  ; 
and  yet  of  course  it  was  no  more  than 
she  expected — ^no  more  ! 

"  The  appointment,  as  you  would  see, 
is  in  the  paper  to-day.  I  am  so  sorry 
your  papa  is  going,  my  dear ;  but  as  he 
must  go,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  at  least 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we 
are  getting  such  a  good  man  as  Mr. 
Mildmay.  It  will  be  some  little  com- 
pensation to  the  parish  for  losing  Mr. 
St.  John." 

**  Is  it — in  the  papers  ? "  said  Cicely, 
feeling  suddenly  hoarse  and  unable  to 
speak. 

"  You  feel  it,  my  poor  dear  child !— of 
course  you  must  feel  it — and  so  do  we 
all.  There  will  not  be  a  dry  eye  in  the 
whole  church  when  Mr.  St  John 
preaches  his  farewell  sermon.  To  think 
that  he  should  have  been  here  so  long 
— though  it  is  a  little  consolation,  Mr. 
Ascott  says,  that  we  are  getting  a 
thorough  gentleman,  and  so  well  con- 
nected— an  admirable  man." 

"  Consolation  ! "  cried  Cicely,  raising 
her  head.  "  What  consolation  is  wanted  ? 
Papa  is  pretty  well  worn  out ;  he  has 
done  almost  as  much  work  as  a  man  can 
do.  People  cannot  keep  old  things  when 
they  are  worn  out — the  new  are  better  ; 
but  why  should  anyone  pretend  to 
make  a  moan  over  it  ?  I  do  not  see 
what  consolation  the  parish  can  want. 
If  you  cry  at  the  farewell  sermon,  Mrs. 
Ascott,  I  shall  laugh.  Why  should  not 
your  eyes  be  dry — as  dry  as  the  fields — 
as  dry  as  people's  hearts  ? " 

"  Cicely,  Cicely !  "  cried  Mrs.  Ascott, 
shocked ;  "  my  dear,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  but  a  misfortune  like  this  should 
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be  borne  in  a  better  spirit.  I  am  sure 
your  poor  dear  papa  would  say  so  ;  and 
it  is  nobody's  fault" 

"It  is  everybody's  fault,"  cried 
Cicely,  forgetting  herself,  getting  up 
in  her  passion,  and  walking  about 
the  room ;  "  the  parish,  and  the 
Church,  and  all  the  world !  Oh,  you 
may  smile!  It  does  not  touch  youj 
you  are  well  off;  you  cannot  be  put 
out  of  your  home;  you  cannot  have 
eyerything  taken  from  you,  and  see 
everybody  smiling  pity  upon  you,  and 
no  one  putting  out  a  hand  to  help. 
Pity !  we  don't  want  pity,"  cried  Cicely ; 
"we  want  justice.  How  dare  you  all 
stand  by  and  see  it  done  %  The  Church, 
the  Church!  that  everybody  preaches 
about  as  if  it  was  God,  and  yet  that 
lets  an  old  servant  be  so  treated — an 
old  servant  that  has  worked  so  hard, 
never  sparing  himself !  If  this  is  the 
Church's  doing,  the  Church  is  harder 
than  the  farmers — worse,  worse  than 
worldly  people.  Do  you  think  God 
will  be  pleased  because  he  is  well  con- 
nected ]  or  is  it  God's  fault  ? "  Here 
her  voice  broke  with  a  sob  and  shudder, 
and  suddenly  dropping  from  her  height 
of  passion,  Cicely  said  faintly,  "  Papa ! " 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  Curate, 
coming  in.  "  Surely  I  heard  something 
-very  strange.  Mrs.  Ascott,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  my  ears  must  have  deceived 
me.  I  thought  Cicely  must  be  repeating, 
to  amuse  herself,  some  speech,  perhaps 
out  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  have  heard  of 
some  great  man  who  was  caught  doing 
that,  and  frightened  everybody  who 
heard  him,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  shaking 
hands  with  the  visitor  with  his  friendly 
smile. 

He  sat  down,  weary  and  dusty  from 
"  the  parish,"  and  there  was  a  painful 
pause.  Cicely  stole  away  to  the  corner 
where  her  little  brothers  were  playing, 
her  pulse  bounding,  her  heart  throbbing, 
her  cheeks  aflame,  her  whole  being,  soul 
and  body,  full  of  the  strong  pain  and 
violent  stimulus  of  the  shock  she  had 
received.  She  had  never  expected  any- 
thing else,  she  said  to  herself;  she 
had  steadily  prepared  for  the  going 
away,  the  ruin  that  awaited  them ;  but, 


nevertheless,  her  heart  had  never  be- 
lieved in  it,  since  that  conversation  with 
Mildmay  at  the  Eectory  gate.  Day  by 
day  she  had  awoke  with  a  certainty  in 
her  mind,  never  put  into  words,  that  the 
good  news  would  come,  that  all  would 
be  well  But  the  shock  did  not  crush 
her,  as  it  does  some  people;  it  woke 
her  up  into  freshened  force  and  life ; 
her  heart  seemed  to  thrill  and  throb, 
not  so  much  with  pain  as  with  activity, 
and  energy  and  power. 

"  Cicely  is  very  much  excited,"  said 
Mra  Ascott,  in  a  low  tone.  "I  fear 
she  is  very  excitable ;  and  she  ought  to 
be  more  careful  in  her  position — a  clergy- 
man's daughter — what  she  says.  I  think 
you  ought  to  speak  to  her,  Mr.  St.  John. 
She  flew  at  me  (not  that  I  mind  that) 
and  said  such  things — because  I  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Mildmay's  appointment 
was  in  the  paper  this  morning;  and 
that  since  we  must  lose  you — which 
nobody  can  be  more  sorry  for  than  we 
are — it  was  well  at  least  that  we  were 
getting  so  good  a  man." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Curate.  The  an- 
nouncement took  him  by  surprise,  and 
gave  him  a  shock  too,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  He  caught  his  breath 
after  it,  and  panted  for  a  moment.  "  Is 
it  in  the  papers  %  I  have  not  seen  it. 
I  have  no  time  in  the  morning ;  and, 
besides,  I  never  see  the  Times" 

"We  hope  you  will  settle  to  dine 
with  us  one  day  before  you  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Ascott.  "  How  we  shall  miss  you, 
Mr.  St.  John  !  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
it — and  if  we  can  be  of  any  use  in  your 

preparations I  hear  there  is  to  be 

a  sale,  too  f ' 

"Not  till  we  move.  They  will  not  put 
us  to  any  inconvenience ;  indeed,"  said 
the  Curate,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile, 
"  everybody  ia  very  kind." 

**  I  am  sure  everybody  wishes  to  be 
kind, "said Mrs. Ascott, with  emphasis.  "I 
must  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer, 
for  you  look  very  tired  after  your  rounds. 
But  Mr.  St.  John,  mark  my  words,  you 
must  hold  a  tight  hand  over  Cicely. 
She  uses  expressions  which  a  clergy- 
man's daughter  ought  not  to  use." 

"  What  were  you  saying  to  her,  my 
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dear?"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  coming  in  again 
after  he  had  taken  the  lady  to  her  car- 
riage ;  "  your  voice  was  raised,  and  you 
still  look  excited.    What  did  you  say  1 " 

'^  It  was  nothing,  papa.  I  lost  my 
temper — ^who  coxdd  help  iti  I  will 
never  do  it  again.  To  think  of  thai 
man  calmly  accepting  the  living  and 
turning  you  out  of  it,  after  all  he 
said." 

'^  What  good  would  it  have  done  had 
he  refused  1 "  said  Mr.  St  John.  "  My 
dear,  how  could  he  help  it  1 " 

«  Help  it  ? "  cried  Cicely.  «  Can  no- 
body help  anything  in  this  world  f 
Must  we  stand  by  and  see  all  manner 
of  wrong  done  and  take  the  advantage, 
and  then  think  we  are  innocent  and 
cannot  help  it  That  is  what  I  scorn. 
Let  him  do  wrong  if  he  will,  and  bear 
the  blame — that  is  honest  at  least.  But 
to  say  he  cannot  help  it;  how  could 
he  ever  dare  to  give  such  a  miserable 
excuse  1 " 

'^  My  dear,"  said  the  Curate,  ^'  I  am 
too  tired  to  argue.  I  don't  blame  Mild- 
may  ;  he  has  done  just  what  was  natural, 
and  I  am  glad  he  is  coming  here ;  while 
in  the  meantime  talking  will  do  no 
good,  but  I  think  my  tea  would  do 
me  good,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

Always  tea,  Cicely  could  not  help 
thinking  as  she  went  away  dutifully  to 
prepare  it— or  dinner,  or  some  trifle; 
never  any  serious  thought  of  what  was 
coming,  of  what  had  already  come.  She 
was  young  and  impatient  and  unjust,  as 
it  Lb  so  natural  to  be  at  her  years.  The 
Curate  put  his  hand  over  hui  eyes  when 
he  was  left  alone.  He  was  not  disap- 
pointed or  surprised.  He  had  known 
exactly  all  along  how  it  would  be ;  but 
when  it  thus  came  upon  him  with  such 
obvious  and  unmistakable  reality,  he 
felt  it  sharply.  Twenty  years!  All 
that  part  of  his  life  in  which  anything 
to  speak  of  had  happened  to  him,  and — 
what  was  ahnost  as  hard  to  bear — all 
the  familiar  things  which  had  framed  in 
his  life — ^the  scene,  the  place,  the  people, 
the  surroundings  he  was  used  to.  He 
had  not  even  his  favourite  consolation, 
forlorn  pride  in  never  having  asked 
anything,  to  sustain  him,  for  ^t  was 


no  longer  the  case*  He  was  asking 
something — a  poor  curacy,  a  priest's 
place  for  a  piece  of  bread.  The  pang 
wajs  momentary,  but  it  was  sharp.  He 
got  up,  and  stretched  his  long  lan- 
guid figure,  and  said  to  himself,  ''  Ah, 
well !  what  is  the  good  of  thinking  %  It 
is  soon  enough  to  make  oneself 
wretched  when  the  moment  comes,*' 
and  then  he  went  peacefally  into  the 
dining-room  to  tea.  This  was  not  how 
the  younger  people  took  it,  but  then 
perhaps  they  had  more  capacity  for 
feeling  left 

]^ext  morning  Cicely  got  a  letter  of 
a  very  unusual  description,  which 
affected  her  in  no  small  degree.  It  was 
from  Mildmay,  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
best  to  give  it  in  full  here : — 

"Dear  Miss  St.  John, — I  have  de- 
layed writing  to  you  until  I  could  make 
sure  that  you  must  have  seen  or  heard  of 
the  announcement  in  the  papers  which 
will  tell  the  results  of  my  last  three 
weeks'  work.  Do  not  think  that  our  last 
conversation  has  been  obliterated  from 
my  mind.  Very  far  from  that.  I  have 
seen  the  Master  and  all  who  are  con- 
cerned, and  have  done  my  best  to  show 
tiiem  the  step  which  bare  justice  required 
at  their  hands,  but  ineffectually.  I  made 
a  point  at  the  same  time  of  ascertaining 
what  were  the  views  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  Brentbum  would  be  offered  in 
case  I  refused  it,  and  found  him  quite 
decided  on  the  subject  What  could  I 
do  then  1  Should  I  have  declined  and 
put  myself  entirely  out  of  the  way  of 
being  of  any  use  at  all  1 

<<As  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  I 
refer  the  question  to  you.  What  am  I 
to  do  now  9  My  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  many,  I  need  not  say, 
since  I  saw  you.  May  I  ask  your 
father  to  continue  at  Brentbum  as  my 
curate f  I  am  quite  inexperienced; 
his  assistance  would  be  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  me ;  and,  in  point  of  fiact^  as 
is  natural  at  our  respective  ages,  I  should 
be  his  curate,  not  he  mine.  May  I  do 
this  ?  or  what  else  can  I  do  ?  The  posi- 
tion in  which  I  find  myself  is  a  painful 
one.     It  would  have  been  much  easier, 
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I  assuie  yon,  to  have  sliuffled  the  whole 
matter  off  upon  Euffhead,  and  to  have 
withdrawn.  But  I  felt  a  responsibility 
upon  me  since  I  met  you;  and  I  ask 
you  now  urgently,  feeling  that  I  have 
almost  a  right  to  your  advice,  what  am 
I  to  do  f  Yours  very  truly, 

"  EOOER  MiLDMAY." 

This  letter  excited  Cicely  greatly. 
By  chance  it  arrived  before  the  others 
had  come  into  the  breakfast-room,  and 
she  was  able  to  read  it  without  any 
looker-on.  She  put  it  hurriedly  .into 
her  pocket  before  her  father  and  sister 
appeared.  She  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  make,  neither  did  she  feel 
comfortable  about  making  any  answer, 
and  she  said  nothing  about  it  all  day  ; 
though — oh,  how  the  letter  burned 
her  pocket  and  her  mind !  She  had 
scarcely  ever  known  what  it  was  to  have 
a  secret  before,  and  not  to  tell  Mab 
seemed  almost  wrong.  She  felt  that 
there  was  something  clandestine  about 
her,  going  up  and  down  the  house  with 
that  letter  in  her  possession  which  no* 
body  knew  ol  ^d  to  answer  it — ^to 
answer  it  without  anyone  knowing) 
This  she  could  not  do.  She  bore  the 
burden  of  her  secret  all  the  day^  and  sur- 
prised Mab  veiy  much  by  her  silence 
about  Mr.  Mildmay,  whom  the  younger 
aister  abused  roundly.  "  Perhaps  it  was 
not  his  faulty"  Cicely  faltered.  What 
had  come  over  her  f  What  change  had 
happened  9    Mab  was  lost  in  amaze. 

•  The  difficulty,  however,  was  solved 
in  a  veiy  unexpected  way.  Kext  morn- 
ing— ^no  later — Mr.  St.  John  himseK 
had  a  letter  from  Oxford  ;  a  letter 
which  made  him  change  colour,  and 
bend  his  meek  brows,  and  then  smile — 
bat  not  like  himself.  '^Cicely,  this 
mujst  be  your  doing,"  he  said.  "I 
never  made  any  complaints  to  Mr. 
Mildmay,  nor  said  anything  to  call 
for  his  pity.  He  asks  me  to  be  his 
curate,"  the  old  man  added,  after  a 
pause^  with  a  strange  smile.  Ko  one 
had  suspected  that  Mr.  St.  John  was 
proud,  until  it  became  apparent  all  at 
once  how  proud  he  was. 

"  His    curate — 0   papa  !    you   will 


stay  here,  and  never  go  away  at  all," 
cried  Mab  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
heart.  Cicely  knew  better.  She  grew 
pale,  and  to  stop  that  outcry  of  incon- 
venient delight,  grasped  tightly  her 
8iBter*s  hand. 

''  Stay  here !  "  said  Mr.  St.  John  smil- 
ing again.  '^  No,  Mab,  I  am  not  fallen 
so  low  as  that,  I  hope.  There  is  no  need 
of  a  curate  at  Brentburn.  If  I  could 
do  without  one,  at  double  his  age,  what 
should  he  want  with  a  curate  ?  It  is 
pity,  pity !  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  know, 
very  creditable  to  him ;  but  I  did  not 
expect — ^I  never  expected  to  be  exposed. 
Cicely,  have  you  that  letter  about  the 
curacy  in  Liverpool  %  I  should  like  to 
look  at  it  again." 

*^  But,  papii,  we  agreed  that  it  would 
not  do;  a  bad  town  district  full  of 
dreadful  people " 

''  The  more  dreadful  people  are,  the 
more  they  want  to  be  looked  after,"  he 
said.  "  Write  and  inquire  about  it^  my 
dear ;  I  am  not  particular.  Work  I  that 
is  all  I  want,  not  idleness  and  charity. 
You  all  know  I  am  old — but  you  don't 
know  how  much  strength  I  have  in  me, 
nor  how  I  like  work  !  *'  he  cried,  with  a 
quiver  in  his  voice. 

The  shock  had  something  of  the  same 
effect  upon  him  now  that  it  had  pre- 
viously had  on  Cicely.  The  latent  pride 
in  him  rose  up  in  arms.  She  had  to 
write  by  that  post  about  the  Liverpool 
curacy  j  and  before  the  week  was  out  he 
had  accepted  this  strange,  uncongenial 
post.  He  was  to  be  one  of  three  curates 
in  a  large  parish,  including  some  of  the 
most  wretched  quarters  in  the  town ; 
the  work  very  hard ;  the  people  very 
degraded. 

"  Papa,  you  will  never  be  able  to  bear 
it,"  cried  Cicely,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

«  Konsense,  nonsense,"  he  cried,  with 
feverish  energy ;  "  write  at  once  and  say 
I  accept.  It  will  do  me  all  the  good  in 
the  world." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Thb  day  after  Mr.  St  John  made  this 
abrupt  decision — ^almost  the  only  deci- 
sion he  had  made  for  himself,  withou 
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fltimulation  from  oihers,  all  his  life — ^he 
went  out  into  the  pariBh  as  usual,  but 
came  borne  very  tiied,  and  went  to  bed 
early,  which  the  girls  thought  natural 
enough*  During  the  day  Cicely  had 
told  Mab  of  her  letter  from  Mildmay, 
and  had  written  an  answer  to  it^  thank- 
ing him  for  his  consideration,  and  in- 
foixning  him  of  the  step  her  Mher  had 
taken.  ''We  shall  neyer  forget  how 
kind  you  have  been,"  she  wrote,  grate- 
fully ;  '<  both  Mab  and  I  feel  it  to  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts.  Is  that  too 
much  ? "  she  said,  reading  it  over.  "  I 
don't  want  to  say  too  much.*' 

"  But  we  must  not  say  too  little  j  and 
if  a  man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
half  of  his  income  is  not  to  be  thanked 
for  it^  I  don't  know  who  is,"  cried 
Mab,  always  practical. 

''It  is  not  so  much  the  income/' 
Cicely  said,  slightly  wounded  by  this 
matter-of-fact  suggestion;  "it  is  the 
feeling." 

"But  the  oflfer  proves  the  feeling," 
said  her  sister;  and  indeed  she  was 
right. 

Mr.  St  John  came  home,  as  has  been 
said,  before  his  usual  hour,  and  went 
very  early  to  bed.  Next  morning  he 
rang  his  bell — the  most  unusual  sound — 
and  sent  word  by  Betsy  that  he  thought 
he  would  not  get  up.  When  Cicely 
went  to  him — as  she  did  at  once  in  a 
fright,  for  the  bell  and  the  message 
together  produced  a  great  panic  in  a 
house  quite  unaccustomed  (at  least, 
so  far  as  the  girls'  experience  went)  to 
illness  —  she  found  him  in  a  partial 
doze,  his  large  pale  hand,  looking  very 
nerveless  and  feeble,  lying  outside  the 
coverlet. 

"  No,  no  ! "  he  said,  when  she  roused 
him ;  "  not  very  bad ;  not  bad  at  all ; 
only  tired — and  lazy.  I  have  often 
thought  of  late  that  I  should  like  to  lie 
still  some  morning ;  and  to-day  I  have 
done  it.  That's  all,  that's  all,  my  dear." 
H&  would  not  hear  of  the  doctor  being 
sent  for ;  and  wanted  nothing,  he  de- 
clared— ^nothing  but  a  day's  rest.  Cicely 
had  to  go  downstairs,  feigning  content 
with  this ;  but  she  was  fieur  from  satisfied. 
They  talked  it  over  all  the  morning,  but 


there  was  little  enough  to  be  made  of 
it.  There  was  no  harm  in  a  day's  lazi- 
ness, and  nothing  but  good  in  a  day's 
rest ;  but  yet — the  girls  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  Had  he  been  looking 
ill  lately  f  they  asked  each  other  But, 
no  !  he  had  not  been  looking  iU — a  little 
fatigued,  perhaps;  tired  by  the  hot 
weather,  as  he  often  was ;  but  just  as 
usual,  doing  as  much  as  he  always  did ; 
spending  the  whole  long  day  "in  the 
parish ; "  ready  to  go  out  morning  or 
night  when  he  was  called  to  anyone 
who  was  sick.  "  And  what  so  natural 
as  that  he  should  be  tired  1 "  Mab  said ; 
"a  day's  rest  will  do  him  good." 
Cicely,  though  she  was  generally  the 
leader,  accepted  this  decision  humbly, 
saying  nothing  for  her  own  part,  but 
feeling  a  sense  of  dismay  steal  into 
her  mind,  she  could  not  tell  why; 
for  though  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  do  this,  he  had  never  done  it 
before ;  and  an  innovation  on  habits  so 
long  established  and  firmly  fixed  was 
very  alarming  and  bewildering.  But 
Mab  had  the  coolest  judgment  of  the 
two,  she  said  to  herself — ^and  no  doubt 
Mab  was  right 

And  next  day  it  appeared  indeed  that 
Mab  had  been  right  Mr.  St  John 
came  down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  saying 
cheerfully  that  he  was  quite  well,  and 
went  out  "  into  the  parish  "  as  usual 
The  day's  rest  had  done  him  "all  the 
good  in  the  world ; "  it  had  "  set  him 
up ; "  nor  did  he  say  anything  more 
again  about  feeling  tired.  How  quickly 
the  days  passed  during  that  last  fort- 
night 1  They  seemed  to  tumble  on  each 
other,  one  following  on  another's  heels, 
holding  so  littk  of  all  the  work  they 
ought  to  see  completed.  It  was  settled 
that  the  Curate  was  to  leave  on  the 
25th  of  September,  in  order  that  the 
sale  should  be  over  and  everything 
cleared  away  before  the  quarter*day. 
Mildmay  wrote  again  a  pleading  note  to 
Cicely,  a  guarded  bat  anxious  one  to  her 
father,  pointing  out  with  abject  civility 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  himself  if  Mr.  St  John 
would  consent  to  stay.  Mr.  St  John 
only  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and 
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handed  the  letter  over  to  Cicely^  who  was 
not  80  confidential  in  retam.     "  Write 
to  him  for  me,  my  dear,  for  I  have  not 
time.     Say  how  obliged  I  am,  but  that 
it  is  impossible."     ''  Is  that  all,  papa  ? " 
said   Cicely,  faltering.     '<A11?     What 
conld  be  said  more?  And  that  eyery- 
thing   will  be  ready  by  quarter-day — 
everything  ready."    As  he  said  this  he 
gaye  a  strange  bewildered  look  round 
him  at  the  solid  mahogany  furniture 
which  stood  steadfast  against  the  walls, 
looking  as  if  it  neyer  could  be  changed 
or  taken  away.     This  look  was  still  in 
his  eyes  when  he  went  out  to  the  parish, 
and  when   he   came  back — a  sort  of 
dreamy  wonder  and  confusion.     Cicely 
thought  he  had  the  same  look  next 
morning,  and  the  next  and  next,  as  if 
lie  had  somehow  got  astray  from  his 
moorings  in  life,  and  could  not  make  out 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  him,  or 
why  it  was  going  to  happen.     Mab  said, 
''Nonsense,   you  are  getting  fanciful. 
Papa  looks  exactly  as  he  has  always 
looked ; "  and  indeed  eyerything  went 
on  just  the  same  as  usual,  showing  no 
other  difference   except    this  look,   if 
there  was  a  difference  at  alL     He  went 
about  just  as  usual,  preached  his  two 
little  sermons  on  the  Sunday,  went  to  the 
schools,  kept  up  all  the  occupations  he 
had  been  used  to  for  twenty  years  j  but 
neyeriheless    continued   to   haye   that 
dazed    look    in    his    eyes,    sometimes 
only    bewildered,    sometimes    startled, 
like    the    look   of     an     animal    who 
dumbly    foresees   something  approach- 
ing which  it  knows  to  be  malign,  but 
can  neither  ayert  nor  understand.   This, 
at  least,  was  what  Cicely  saw  in  her 
father's  eyes;   no  one  else  dreamt  of 
looking  at  his  eyes  particularly,  or  cared 
what  they  meant     Perhaps  lus  usually 
tranquil  manners  were  disturbed  a  little, 
but   how  natural  that  was !      In  the 
eyening  when  they  were  sitting  together 
he  would  grow  quite  talkatiye,  telling  ^ 
the  girls  little  stories  of  his  first  coming 
here,  and  of  their  mother's  trials  in  the 
new  parish,  and  would  eyen  laugh  softly 
oyer  them,  saying,  "  Poor  Hester !  You 
grow  more  and  more  like  her,  Cicely, 
my  dear  1 "  and  then  he  would  dbrop  into 


long  silence,  neyer  taking  a  book  or  the 
newspaper  which  came  in  the  eyening, 
but  sitting  quite  still  looking  round  him. 
The  girls  did  not  know,  howeyer,  that 
his  parish  rounds  got  shorter ;  that  in 
seyeral  of  the  cottages  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  wait  and  rest,  and  that  here 
and  there  he  had  seemed  to  forget  eyery- 
thing around  him,  falling  into  a  half 
faint  or  harmless  trance,  from  which  he 
would  rouse  up,  and  smile  upon  them, 
and  go  on.  This,  howeyer,  they  were 
not  told  till  long  after,  when  it  seemed 
to  them,  that,  if  they  had  but  known  j 
— ^but  if  they  had,  I  don't  know  what 
they  could  haye  done. 

On  the  22nd  Mab  went  to  London  to 
Aunt  Jane.  It  was  not  to  be  a  parting, 
for  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  St.  John 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  to  go 
there  also  on  the  25  th,  and  rest  for  the 
night,  and  afterwards  start  on  their 
journey  to  Liverpool  j  but  still  the  girls 
were  sad  enough  as  they  walked  to  the 
station  together,  Mab's  boxes  haying 
been  sent  on  before  by  Farmer  Dent's 
cart.  Their  eyes  were  dim  with  tears 
as  they  went  through  the  faded  heather 
on  the  common.  "  You  will  haye 
plenty  to  fret  about,"  said  Mab,  "  with 
all  you  haye  got  to  do  ;  and,  oh,  Cicely, 
I  beg  of  you,  don't  be  silly  and  first 
about  papa  !  He  feels  it,  of  course — ^but 
he  is  quite  well,  as  well  as  you  or  me." 
"  I  hope  so,  dear,"  said  Cicely  meekly, 
with  a  tremor  in  her  yoice  ;  and  when 
they  got  to  the  station  they  looked 
through  all  the  carriages  till  they  saw 
in  one  a  middle-aged  homely  woman, 
whose  box,  labelled  for  "  London,"  was 
being  put  in,  under  the  seat.  Then 
Cicely  established  Mab  in  the  opposite 
comer.  It  was  the  best  that  could  be 
done  for  her,  for  no  one  could  be  spared 
to  go  with  her,  eyen  could  they  haye 
afforded  the  expense.  Cicely  walked 
home  alone,  feeling  as  if  the  world  had 
suddenly  grown  dark  and  lonely  round 
her.  Mab  had  set  out  upon  life,  and 
she  for  her  part  was  returning  to  hers 
— to  the  tradespeople,  who  were  all  to  be 
paid  so  much,  out  of  the  fifty  pounds 
which  the  Curate  had  to  receive,  and  to 
the  babies,  who  had  no  one  to  look  after 
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them  but  herself,  and  to  her  father  with 
that  bewildered  look  in  his  eyes.  Next 
morning  the  auctioneer  was  coming  to 
begin  his  inventoij,  and  arrange  the 
business  of  the  sale,  though  the  actual 
auction  did  not  commence  until  twelve 
o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  day  they 
were  to  leave. 

On  Tuesday  moming,  however,  before 
he  went  out  to  the  pansh,  Mr.  St  John 
suddenly  stumbled  upon  the  auctioneer, 
who  had  gone  quietly  into  the  study  as 
soon  as  its  temporary  master  left,  and  was 
kneeling  before  the  lai^e  old-fkshioned 
writing-table,  which  Mr.  St  John  had 
used  for  so  long,  examining  it^  and  tap- 
ping it  with  his  knuckles  to  see  where 
the  drawers  were.  He  had  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  did  not  see  the  surprised 
spectator,  who  stood  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  whole  minute  in  silence.  The 
Curate  went  back  to  the  hall  where 
Cicely  stood  waiting  for  him  with  his 
hat  in  her  hand.  "  Who  is  that  ? — ^who 
is  that  manf"  he  said,  with  his  eyes 
more  cloudy  and  wild  than  they  had 
ever  been,  and  a  sort  of  palsied  trembling 
all  over  him. 

''  Ko  harm,  papa,"  said  Cicely,  trying 
to  be  cheerful ;  <*  only  the  auctioneer." 

''Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  said, 
taking  his  hat  from  her.  "  It  was  stupid 
of  me  not  to  remember." 

''  But,  papa,  you  are  trembling.  Tou 
are  not  well  Come  back  and  rest  a 
little,"  she  died. 

"No,  no;  it  is  nothing.  Go  back 
where  ?  I  suppose  he  is  going  through 
all  the  rooms!''  said  Mr.  St.  John. 
''  No,  no ;  it  gave  me  a  little  shock, 
foolishly,  but  the  air  will  blow  it  all 
way,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  recovering 
hiznself. 

What  terrors  were  in  Cicely's  mind 
all  that  day !  but  fortunately  for  her 
she  had  not  much  time  to  indulge  them. 
She  had  to  do  all  her  packing,  to  take 
care  of  the  children,  to  separate  the  few 
things  her  £&ther  possessed  from  Mr. 
Chester's  furniture,  to  see  after  eveiy- 
thing  and  everybody,  providing  some- 
thing even  (though  she  had  so  little) 
for  the  auctioneer  and  his  men.  And  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  when  her  father  came 


back  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  look- 
ing no  worse.  She  said  to  herself  that 
Mab  was  right ;  that  he  felt  it,  of  course — 
which  was  to  be  expected — ^but  otherwise 
was  as  well  as  usuaL  He  had  a  little 
colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  ate  very  well, 
and  afterwards  fell  asleep  in  his  chair. 
How  natural  it  was  that  he  should  fall 
asleep!  It  was  the  very  best  thing  for 
him.  Notwithstanding,  in  her  anxiety. 
Cicely  went  out  into  the  garden  to  look  at 
him  through  the  open  window,  and  naake 
sure  that  all  was  right.  How  white  his 
venerable  head  looked  lying  against  the 
dark  comer  of  the  chaur,  his  face  like 
ivory  but  for  the  little  pink  in  his 
cheeks,  but  he  looked  well,  although 
he  was  wearied  out,  evidently  ;  and  no 
wonder  !  It  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world. 

Next  day  he  was  stronger  and  more 
cheerful  in  the  moming.  He  went  out, 
and  made  a  round  of  all  the  poor 
people,  saying  Good-bye  to  them ;  and 
half  the  people  in  Brentbum  came  cry- 
ing to  the  doors  of  the  cottages,  and 
said  "  Good-bye,  sir  1 "  and  "  God  bless 
you,  sir  ! "  curtseying  and  wiping  their 
eyes  with  their  aprons.  All  the  last 
sixpences  he  had  went  that  day  to  the 
old  women  and  the  children,  to  buy  a 
little  tea  or  some  sweets  in  the  little 
shop.  He  was  very  heavy  about  the 
eyes  when  he  came  home,  and  took  his 
tea  eagerly.  Then  he  went  out  for  an 
evening  stroll,  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do  before  all  these  troubles  came.  He 
did  not  ask  Cicely  to  go  with  him,  but 
no  doubt  he  knew  how  busy  she  was. 
When,  however,  she  had  put  Uiechildren 
to  bed,  and  packed  eveiything  but  the 
last  box,  which  was  left  till  to-morrow 
moming.  Cicely  perceived  that  daylight 
was  over,  and  Uiat  it  was  getting  late. 
Her  father  was  not  in  any  of  the  rooms. 
Frightened,  she  ran  out,  and  gased  about 
her  looking  for  him;  then,  seeing  no 
one  up  or  down,  in  a  sudden  passion  of 
tenor,  hurried  up  the  bank  to  the  white 
churchyard  stile.  There  she  found  him 
at  once,  standing  close  by  the  cross  on 
her  mother^s  grave.  He  had  one  aim 
round  it,  and  with  his  other  hand  was 
picking  away  the  yellow  mosses  that 
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had  crept  oyer  the  stone;  but  he 
stopped  when  she  called  him,  and  picked 
np  his  hat  Trhich  lay  at  his  feet,  and 
came  with  her  quite  submissiYely. 

"It  is  late,  papa,"  said  Cicely,  with 
qoiveiing  lips. 

"Yes,  yes,  my  dear;  yes,  you  are 
quite  light,"  he  said,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  Kectory — ^but  like  a  blind  man, 
as  if  he(  did  not  see  where  he  was  going. 
Two  or  three  times  she  had  to  guide  him 
to  keep  him  from  stumbling  over  the 
humble  graves,  for  which  usually  he 
had  so  much  reverence.  He  went  into 
the  house  in  the  same  way,  going 
straight  before  him,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
where  the  doors  were  ;  and,  instead  of 
going  into  the  dining-room,  where 
sapper  was  laid  as  usual,  he  took  up 
a  candle  which  stood  on  the  hall-table, 
and  went  to  his  study.  Cicely  followed 
him,  alaxmed ;  but  he  did  nothiug  more 
than  seat  himself  at  his  writing-table. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  to  supper, 
papaf"  ^e  said. 

^Did  anyone  speak  1"  he  asked, 
looking  up  eagerly,  as   if  he  did  not 


"0  papa,  dear,  come  to  supper!" 
she  cried.  Then  his  vacant  {ace  seemed 
to  brighten. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  yes.  I  am  coming; 
I  am  coming  — " 

Cicely  did  not  know  what  to  say  or 
to  think.  Was  it  to  her  he  was  speak- 
ing )  She  went  away,  her  heart  beating 
loud,  to  see  that  all  was  ready,  hoping  he 
would  follow.  But  as  he  did  not  come 
in  about  ten  minutes  after,  she  went 
back.  The  room  was  dark,  one  comer 
of  it  only  lighted  by  the  candle,  which 
threw  all  its  light  on  his  pale  face  and 
white  hair.     He  was  turning  over  some 


papers,  apparently  absorbed.  He  did 
not  seem  to  observe  her  entrance.  She 
went  up  to  him  softly^  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  "  Come,  please, 
papa,  I  am  waiting,"  she  said. 

He  turned  to  her, .  a  great  light 
shining  over  his  feice.  "  Ah !  yes,  my 
darling,  you  are  waiting.  How  long 
you  have  been  waiting !  But  I'm  ready 
— ^ready. — I  knew  you  would  come, 
Hester,  I  knew  you  would  come  when 
I  wanted  you  most " 

"Papa!"  cried  Cicely,  in  a  voice 
shrill  with  terror. 

He  started,  the  light  went  out  of  his 
face,  his  eyes  grew  cloudy  and  bewil- 
dered. "  What  were  you  saying,  Cicely  ? 
I  am  getting — a  little  hard  of  hearing. 
I  don't  thii^  I  heard  what  you  said." 

"  Come  in  to  supper,  papa." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  need  not  trouble ; 
there  is  nothing  ihe  matter,"  he  said, 
recovering  himself.  And  he  went  with 
her  and  ate  something  dutifully,  not 
without  appetite.  Then  he  returned  to 
his  study.  When  Cicely  went  to  him 
there  to  say  good-night  he  was  smiling 
to  himself.  "I  am  coming;  I  am 
coming,''  he  said.  "  No  need  to  tell  me 
twice;  I  know  when  I  am  in  good 
hands." 

"  Good-night,  papa — you  are  goiog  to 
bed? — ^we  must  be  early  to-morrow," 
said  Cicely. 

"Yes,  early — early,"  he  said,  still 
smiling.  "  Directly,  Hester — ^before  you 
have  reached  the  gate " 

"  Papa !  don't  you  know  me  ? "  cried 
Cicely,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

A^dn  he  turned  to  her  with  his  old 
face  all  lighted  up  and  shining.  "  Know 
you  I  my  darling ! "  he  said. 


To  be  caniinued. 
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DIVERSIONS  OF  A  PEDAGOGUE. 


l^E  idea  that  a  schoolmaster's  existence 
is  nothing  but  a  continual  round  of 
monotonous  drudgery  appears  to  be 
dying  out.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  monotony  and 
drudgery  to  be*  endured  in  the  scholastic 
life ;  but  it  has  evidently  been  discovered 
tha^  as  far  as  these  disagreeables  are 
concerned,  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster 
contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  a  mer^ 
chant,  a  lawyer,  a  medical  practitioner, 
or  even  of  a  curate.  Highly  intellectual 
men  may  find  deep  interest  in  the  work 
of  a  good  "  Sixth  Form,"  and  to  the 
less  intellectual  a  mastership  offers  con- 
siderable attractions.  One  may  find 
plenty  to  interest  one  in  Middle-school 
FormSy  and  it  does  not  require  the 
highest  attainments  to  make  a  really 
good  Middle-school  Form-master.  And 
what  may  be  called  unintellectual — i.e,^ 
non-bookish — men,  as  well  as  others, 
are  quite  open  to  the  allurements  of 
cricket,  football,  fives,  and  the  like, 
which  may  be  freely  enjoyed  by  those 
who  accept  the  life  of  a  master  in  a  large 
schooL  The  number  of  men  who,  on 
leaving  the  universities,  seek  masterships 
is  really  remarkable.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
bookish  or  the  athletic-bookish  who  are 
drawn  to  school  life.  It  is  not  a  rare 
thing  to  find,  on  answering  advertise- 
ments in  the  Guardian  or  some  scholas- 
tic paper,  that  the  man  who  is  anxious 
for  a  mastership  is  one  who  has  been 
remarkable  at  the  university  only  for  a 
knowledge  of  boating  or  cricket "  shop :" 
possibly  only  for  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  a  velvet  coat  and  a  sweet 
bull-dog. 

Most  people,  however,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  imagine  that  the  school  hours 
passed  with  a  low  or  a  middle  form  must 
be  unmitigated  boredom  :  that  the  time 
spent  in  actual  teaching  must  be  "  grind,'' 
pure,  simple  and  dismal :  that  the  in- 
terest excited  by  one  or  two  promising 


boys  must  be  swamped  by  the  stupidity 
and  indifference  of  the  man  v. 

The    true    pedagogue   will   take   an 
entirely  different  view  from  this.     To 
him  the  ladies'  school  expression,   "a 
finished  education,"  .is  unknown.     He 
will  regard  himself  as  a  learner  with 
those  whom  he  teaches,  a  learner  with 
a  few  years'  start  of  his  pupils.     That 
lead  in  all  probability  he  will  maintain 
or  increase  against  the  majority  of  his 
form,  but  now  and  then  he  will  see  him- 
self being  caught  up,  and  pretty  safe  to 
be  beaten  in  the  long  run.     He  and  his 
form  are  all  runners  in  the  same  race. 
His  stupid  and  ignorant  boys  are  not  a 
set  of  dummies.     He  recognizes  in  each 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  intelligence 
or  dulness.     In  many  a  correct  answer 
he  will  see  stupidity ;  in  many  an  in- 
correct one,  a  degree  of  intelligence.  He 
will  be  able  to  classify  his  stupid  just  as 
well  as  his  clever  boys.      And  if  he 
chooses  to  look  into  the  methods  by 
which  his  boys  arrive  at  their  most  as- 
toundingly  foolish  conclusions,  he  will 
often  find  that  their  methods  are  not 
altogether  stupid ;  and  that  in  the  most 
wonderful  displays  of  ignorance  and  the 
darkest  depths  of  dcnseness  may  be  dis- 
cerned rays  of  light  and  sense.     And 
thus  he  will  find  his  form  capable  of 
being  not  only  interesting,  but  at  times 
immensely  amusing. 

The  non-reading  undergraduate  has 
been  shown  to  be  amusing  in  ''The 
Art  of  Pluck."  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing experiences  will  show  that  the 
schoolboy  has  great  powers  as  a  hu- 
morist. But  let  it  be  observed  that 
while  the  characters  in  the  volume 
just  quoted  are  for  the  most  part 
fictitious,  and  their  delusion  J  the  in- 
ventions of  ingenious  scholars,  I  am 
not  about  to  affront  my  readers  by 
offering  them  a  collection  of  jokes  in- 
vented for  the  occasion,  and  put  into 
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the  months  of  faholous  beings.  Mira, 
$ed  acta  loqwor  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  actual  and  veritable  scholastic 
experiences  may  not  only  amuse,  but 
also  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  nature  of  that  extremely  complex 
subject,  the  British  schoolboy.  The 
large  majority  of  the  translations  and 
answers  here  given  have  occurred  within 
the  writer's  own  experience  as  a  teacher, 
and  almost  all  the  authors  of  these 
facetice  are  personally  known  to  him. 

These  humorists  and  their  utterances 
he  will  classify  as  best  he  can. 

1 .  The  Stupid  Good, — Under  this  head 
it  is  meant  to  include  boys  of  a  literal 
and  utterly  unimaginative  turn  of  mind  j 
boys  of  little  power,  and  &ee  from  eccen- 
tricities of  any  kind ;  who  do  their 
work  honestly,  but  trust  simply  and 
solely  to  their  dictionaries  and  lexi- 
cons to  bring  them  through  their 
difficulties.  First  take  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  their  powers  of  translation, 
with  the  help  of  the  books  mentioned. 
''The  consul  spoke  for  his  family,^'  is 
neatly  rendered  **  Consul  radius  nam 
ejus  familia."  "Kaval  force"  no  less 
neatly  *'Umbilica  -vis."  Again,  "To 
scale  a  wall*'  is  carefully  rendered 
"  Murum  desquamare."  The  author  of 
this  deserved  a  mark  for  carefully  con- 
sulting his  dictionary.  A  good  story 
is  told  of  a  party  of  boys  engaged  on  a 
lesson  of  VirgiL  They  are  puzzled  by 
the  line 

"  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam  ? " 

What  can  ''  mene  "  be  ?  At  last  in 
triumph  a  small  boy  cries  out  from  the 
depths  of  his  dictionary,  "I  have  it; 
*menaf  a  small  fish,  resembling  a  pilch- 
ard,' "  which  accordingly  went  down. 

A  too  great  reliance  on  the  same  book 
produced  the  following  translation  of 
"  Referent  distenta  capella^  ubera," 
"They  will  carry  back  the  she-goats 
with  distended  chitterlings."  It  does 
not  appear  what  idea,  unless  that  of  a 
performing  bird,  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  a  boy  who  translated  "Tar- 
quinio  advenienti  aquila  pileum  sustu- 
Ht,"  ''On  Tarquin's  arrival  an  eagle 
supported  a  hat"     'XdXmy^iv  avkovvre^ 


can  only  be  turned,  by  those  whose  sole 
hope  is  the  lexicon,  into  "  Playing  the 
flute  on  trumpets."  **Evoe,parce  liber," 
"  flail,  thrifty  book  ! "  and  "  Si  torrere 
jecur  quaeris  idoneum,"  "  If  you  wish 
to  warm  your  useful  liver " — ^these  are 
two  examples  of  what  Horace  suffers  at 
the  hands  of  the  Stupid-Good. 

2.  The  Muddled, — ^These  are  boys  who 
are  not  without  sense  and  knowledge^ 
but  who  come  to  grief  for  want  of  power 
of  arrangement  and  discrimination. 
Their  "  via  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sul" 
They  remind  one  of  Tennyson's 

"  Delirious  man, 
Who  mingles  all  without  a  plan." 

Such  a  one  is  asked,  '^  How  long  was 
Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly  ? "  He  an- 
swers "  Three  days."  "  How  long  be- 
sides]" "Forty  nights,"  he  replies. 
The  Muddled  appear  to  the  worst  ad- 
vantage when  called  on  to  express 
themselves  in  writing.  As  a  rule  they 
abstain  from  punctuation,  which  is 
liable  to  lead  them  into  fresh  complica- 
tions. Here  is  an  answer  from  a  Scrip- 
ture History  paper.  "  Eahab  sent  Euth 
out  to  glean  in  the  fields  of  her  kins- 
man Laban."  The  following  is  meant 
for  a  short  account  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  : — "  In  the  siege  of  Samaria 
there  was  a  great  famine,  and  as  the  king 
was  walking  along  the  wall  a  woman 
cried  unto  him  and  said  that  if  she 
would  boil  her  child  they  would  eat  it 
that  day,  and  that  she  would  boil  hers 
and  eat  it  the  next;  but  she  said  that  she 
boiled  hers  and  they  ate  it,  but  the  other 
woman  hid  hers  and  would  not  boil  it." 
The  next  is  from  an  essay  on  Jersey : — "A  ' 
large  quantity  of  apples  are  grown  there, 
which  are  made  into  cider  and  potatoes. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  of  cod  and  mackerel,  which 
abound  there  and  in  the  mines." 

3.  The  /Simple — boys  who  are  not 
afraid  of  using  slang,  but  who  use  it 
without  at  all  meaning  to  be  slangy ; 
who  apply  the  most  homely  expressions 
to  the  grandest  subjects,  and,  in  their 
simplicity,  make  such  childish  mistakes 
as  do  honour  to  their  hearts,  if  not  to 
their  heads.     The  Simple  come  to  much 
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grief  in  writjiiig  from  dictation.  The 
following  are  specimens  : — 

"  Where  waddling  in  a  pool  of  blood 
The  bravest  Tuscans  liAy," 

where  for  "waddling"  read  "wallow- 

*      ti 
ing. 

"  This  provoked  Pope's  ayah,"  where 
for  "  ayah  "  read  "  ire," 

In  a  passage  On  William  Rofos  occur 
the  lines 

'*  Who  spacious  regions  gave, 
A  wasteful  beistft ! " 

where  the  original  has  "a  waste  for 
beasts/' 

•*  No  triumph  flushed  that  haughty  Brown  " 

only  differs  from  the  original  by  the 
capital  and  the  addition  of  .the  final 
letter  to  the  last  word. 

In  writing  out  "  Lord  Ullin's  Daugh- 
ter" from  dictation^  one  of  the  Simple 
has  a  very  curious  reading : — 

*'  *  Come  hack,  come  back ! '  he  cried  in  Greek 
Across  the  stormy  water/' 

Here  is  a  new  version  of  Scott : — 


*'  He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 
He  IB  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 
When  our  need  was  the  saw-dust 


»> 


'    Here  a  variation  on  Macaulay : — 

"  And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the 
burglars  of  Carlisle." 

Another^ 

<*  Herminius  on  black  Auster, 
Grave  chaplun  on  grave  steed." 

From  a  description  of  a  waterfall : — 

''  From  rock  to  rock  the  giant  elephant 
Leaps  with  delirious  bound," 

where,  of  course,  "  elephant "  is  a  varia 
lectio  for  "  element." 

On»  of  the  Simple,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  had  the  following  passage  in 
his  dictation,  "  If  ever  two  great  men 
might  seem  during  their  whole  lives  to 
have  moved  in  direct  opposition,  Milton 
and  Jerry  my  tailor  were  they." 

Another  variation  on  Scott  was  this — 

"  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infernal  old." 


Another  on  Macaulay — 

'*  Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his 
vittles  down, 
Yirginius  caught  the  vittles  up  and  hid 
them  in  his  gown." 

Such  marks  of  resentment  do  the 
Simple  show  on  being  dictated  to.  Now 
we  will  take  a  few  examples  of  their 
translations. 

"  lie  per  banc  noli  quisquis  es :  omen  habet," 

is  rendered  ''  Go  not  out  by  this  (gate) 
whoever  thou  art :  it  has  a  smell." 
Poor  Naso !  Here  is  another  example 
of  what  he  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the 
Simple : — 

''  Ipsa  ^,  quae  dederam  medicamina,  pallida 

sedi," 
"  I  myself,  who  had  taken  medicine,  sat  pale." 

And  Horace  fares  thus  : — 

*^  Me  lentus  Glycers  torret  amor  mess^" 

"  The  gluey  love  of  my  Glycera  frightens  me." 

Ka\  tirXtoy  trvevfiari  icaX^,  '^  And  they 
sailed  to  the  Grood  Spirit,"  is  a  touching 
instance  of  the  simplicity  we  are  illus- 
trating.   The  following  is  good  : — 

ts  ffhj  rd  t'  tovra,  rd  t*  i<ra6fitya,  irp6  t*  topra, 

^  Calchas,  son  of  Thestor,  by  far  the  best 
of  augurs,  who  knew  both  the  present^ 
the  future,  and  the  perfect"  iWhen 
the  beart-broken  Dido  sees  the  ships  of 
^neas  getting  under  sail,  she  cries  '  Pro 
Jupiter,  ibit ! '  which  one  of  the 
Simple  translates,  ''By  Jove,  he  is 
going ! " 
The  following,  from  Sophoclc 


afUKpty  ftitf  i^tuTovyraf  roC  afiucpov  S'^rt 
fiuov  ^tpovrOf 

elicited  this  rendering,  ''Demanding 
little,  and  yet  paying  for  that  little  wilh 
a  lamb."  Another  simple  youth  gave, 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  first  three  words, 
"  Poor  beggar  ! "  Here  are  some  more 
specimens  of  the  Simple  as  transla- 
tors—c^ij  6  ^Opoyrrjc,  "He  said  'O 
Orontes  ! ' "  "  Vere  fruor  semper," 
"  Truly  I  always  feed."  T«y  ^i  irXtvpity 
tKariptav  Bvo  ti2v  irptffPvTdrtav  arparrfyol 
ivifuXtiffOuty,  "And  let  two  of  the 
oldest  generals  take  care  of  each  other's 
flanks."     No/ioc  rove  yucv  €j(pyTac  cicovai 
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r<3  /BatriXEly  rote  8c  /i>/  cxovtri  lihovai  toy 
liuTiXia,  '^A  custom  that  those  who 
had  anything  should  give  it  to  the  king, 
and  that  those  who  had  nothing  should 
giye  it  to  the  queen."  This  evidently 
refers  to  the  monarch  who  was  in  his 
parlour  counting  out  his  money,  whose 
queen,  for  want  of  something  to  count, 
amused  herself  with  bread  and  honey. 
"  When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war/'  but  the  preceding 
show  that  when  the  Simple  meet  Greek 
much  the  same  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  battle-field  of  the  form  room. 
And  they  do  not  make  much  more  of 
Latin,  as  witness  the  next  elegant  ex- 
tracts. "Victory  was  worshipped  at 
Eome  under  the  form  of  a  feathered 
(alatae)  yirgin."  "Insignis  Tumus," 
"  Ensign  Turner."  "  Dum  thymo  pas- 
euntur  apes,"  "While  monkeys  are 
fed  on  thyme."  "Eapientibus  esseda 
mannis,"  "  The  chariot  with  captivated 
cobs."  In  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"  composition,"  the  Simple  are  equally 
amusing,  €,g,,  "These  birds  have  long 
tails,"  "Hie  aves  long®  sunt  funda- 
mentos."  "She  came  with  bare  feet 
and  dishevelled  hair,"  ''Nuda  caput 
venit,  setam  diffusaque  nigram."  The 
next  is  from  an  original  copy  of  verses 
entitled  "  Viatores  :"— 

*'ter  sol  ccelo  dimoverat  umbras, 
£x  quo  Msecxnas  escis  compleverat  alvum." 

Take  again  a  few  answers  given  by 
the  simple : — 

Q.  "  What  is  the  difference  between 
-ne  and  nef 

A.  "  iVis  enclitic  is  used  for  a  proper 
qneetion  :  the  other  7ie  for  an  improper 
question." 

Q.  "  Annus  (year)  properly  means  a 
ring.     Wliat  does  annulus  mean  ? " 

A.  "Ear-ring." 

Q.  "Mention  a  comedy  by  Shake- 
speare." 

A.  "  The  Taming  of  the  Mole." 

Q.  "Why  was  Metellus  called  Gal- 
vus?" 

A.  "Because  he  was  such  a  calf." 

Q,  "At  the  Comitia  Guriata  the 
Patricians  met  in  their ? " 

A.  "Togas." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  joke  is  to  be  got 


out  of  a  Euclid  lesson,  but  we  remember 
a  master  asking  for  a  definition  of  a 
circle,  and  being  answered  by  a  pupil, 
who  described  a  ring  in  the  air  with  his 
forefinger,  ejaculating,  "  A  dodge  Hke." 
We  will  take  our  leave  of  the  Simple 
with  "Variations  on  Allan  Gunningham," 
I.e.,  a  part  of  a  favourite  lyric,  intro- 
ducing the  various  blunders  made  under 
dictation  by  a  form  of  small  boys : — 

"  A  wet  sheep  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  &st, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustUng  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While  like  an  evil  free, 
Away  the  good  sheep  fli^  and  leaves 

An  old  man  on  the  lea. 


While  the  hollow  oak  our  parish  is—" 

The  last  line  is  too  profane  for  quota- 
tion. 

4.  The  Careless. — Under  this  head 
come  a  large  proportion  of  schoolboys. 
The  Careless  are,  generally  speaking, 
boys  whose  form  affairs,  so  to  put  it, 
are  at  a  low  ebb;  whose  credit  with 
their  master  is  as  nearly  run  out  as  is 
their  master's  forbearance  with  them; 
boys  whose  position  is  becoming  despe- 
rate, and  who  do  not  shrink  from  wild 
statements  and  violent  imaginings,  be- 
cause at  any  risk  they  must  make  an 
effort  to  improve  their  condition.  The 
Careless  stick  at  nothing.  They  make 
their  wildest  shots  when  questions  are 
being  rapidly  passed  round  the  form. 

"  What  is  meant  by  '  milch  kine  ] 
is  asked. 

One  of  the  Careless  promptly  answers, 
"  Male  cows.** 

Q.  "  Who  was  Herod's  son  r* 

A.  "Herodotus." 

Q.  "Derive  an  English  word  from 
Xecto,  I  bind.'' 

A.  "Neck-tie." 

Q.  "  A  word  derived  from  aXAijXotv." 

A.  "Alleluia." 

Q,  "  We  do  not  speak  of  Enoch's 
ascension,  but  of  his ? "  '*^..tf 


»  17 


A.  "  Transportation."  i^ijAjSr^^ 
Q.  "  What  was  the  comparative  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel?" 
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A.  '^  Their  comparative  duration  was 

long." 

Q,  "What  were  the  throe  principal 
Jewish  feasts  1 " 

A,  "  Purim,  XJrim,  and  Thummim." 

Q,  "  What  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Samaria  r' 

A.  **  The  Jordan." 

Q.  "And  the  western]" 

A,  "  The  other  side  of  Jordan." 

Q.  "  For  what  god  was  St.  Paul  taken 
at  Lystra  ?  " 

A.  "Venus." 

Q.  "  What    fruit    did    Aaron's    rod 
bear]" 

A.  "A  kind  of  plum." 

Q,  "What  Italian  poet  did  Surrey 
imitate  ?  " 

Ans.l."  Plutarch,"  leading  to  Ans.  2, 
"  Pluto." 

Now  for  specimens  of  translations  by 
the  Careless: — 

"  Caesar  duodecim  millia  passuum  hac 
nocte  progressus  est,"  "  Caesar  this  night 
marched  twelve  million  miles."     This 
historical  fact  was  received  with  perfect 
equanimity  by  the  remainder  of   the 
form  in  whose  presence   it  was  pro- 
pounded.    A  boy  put  a  ready  repartee, 
on  the   tu  qtioque  principle,  into   the 
mouth  of  his  teacher  by  translating 
"  Dira  viro  facies,"  "  You  will  make  an 
awful  man."    "  Philippus  Neapoli  est," 
"  Philip  is  Napoleon."  <3  xatp'  'Aflan/, 
X^^^P^  Acoyci'^c  TiKfov,  "  0  hail  Athene, 
daughter    of   Diogenes!"     "Deformat 
faciem  non  una  cicatrix,"  "  Not  a  single 
cockatrice  shows  its  ugly  head."  "  Pecori 
vago,"  "  The  wandering  peccary."    "  As- 
pice  bis  senos  cycnos,"   "Behold  two 
old  poets  " — such  flowers  of  translation 
are  culled  from  the  Careless.     It  was 
evidently  one  of  the  same   desperate 
race  who  wrote,  under   dictation,  this 
version  of  a  stanza  of  Tennyson's  on 
Milton : — 

"  Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starred  firom  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armouries, 
Tower,  as  the  deep- domed  Epicurean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  aDget  onset." 

The  last  word  of  line  three,  of  course, 
should  be  "empyrean."  From  the 
same  class  came  he  who,  giving  the  rule 
for  Prepositions  governing  the  Ablative, 


produced  this  new  version  of  the  con- 
cluding lines : — 

"  His  super,  subter,  sub,  addemus, 
£t  in,  de  statu  Nioodemus," 

where  for  "Nicodemus"  the  Public 
School  Latin  Primer  gives  "  si  dicemus." 
5,  A  large  class  is  that  of  the 
Conceited-ignorant,  productive  of  rich 
fruit  in  the  way  of  scholastic  faceti<je. 
From  history  papers  by  the  Conceited- 
ignorant  we  select  a  few  examples  of 
dieir  involuntary  witticisms  : — 

Q,  "What  were  the  causes  of  the 
great  Rebellion  % " 

A,  "The  causes  of  the  Great  Pebel- 
lion  were — the  excommunication  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Pope,  the  pulling  down  of 
churches  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
then  the  kingdom  rang  with  the  cry 
'  No  popery.* " 

Q.  "What  do  you  know  of  ^Milton 
as  an  author  1 " 

A,  "Milton's    pen    laboured  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  and  he  wrote  Paridise 
Lost  and  Paridise  Founds 
Q.  "  Define  Democracy." 
A .  "  Government  by  dukes  and  dea- 
cons." 

Q,  "  What  was  the  end  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  ] " 

A,  **  He  was    dragged    out  of    the 
Senate  House  by  a  beagle  and  murdered." 
Q,  "State    what    you   know  about 
Mithridates." 

A.  "  Mithridates  was  clever  and  used 
to  write  poems,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful." 

Q,  "  Give  an  account  of  Cromwell's 
continental  policy." 

A.  "  Cromwell  was  a  kind  father  and 
husband,  and  had  nine  children." 

Q,  "What  was  the  origin  of  the 
Church  of  England  ]  " 

A.  "Sir  Martin  Luther  introduced 
Christianity  into  England." 

Q,  "  Explain '  all  to  brake  his  scull.' " 
A.  "  This  perhaps  is  a  little  confusing 
to  uneducated  minds  now,  but  was  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  the  time  when  the  Bible 
was  translated.  Jael  drove  the  tent-peg 
into  Sisera's  head,  in  order  that  she 
might  break  his  sculL" 

Q.  "  What  was  the  end  of  Pausaniasf " 
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A.  ''  Pausanias  was  killed  by  a  young 
man,  who  was  chaste  and  ran  away." 

The  following  is  also  from  a  lustoiy 
paper  by  a  Conceited-ignoiant : — *'In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  no  one  was 
allowed  to  hold  a  high  position  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  or  in  the  Church.  Con- 
sequently Buckingham  and  others  had 
to  leave,  because  tbey  did  not  belong  to 
the  Church.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
that  no  one  need  stay  in  prison  longer 
than  he  liked."  The  next  is  from  an 
essay  on  York  : — ''  There  is  something 
that  it  is  noted  for  called  the  Euburacum 
of  the  Eoman  Period.  It  is  also  noted 
for  its  cathedral,  which  is  built  in  the 
most  Gothic  eficial  stile  in  the  world." 
Of  Durham  we  are  told  that  it  is  "  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where  the  Vener- 
able Archdeacon  Beed  died." 

So  much  for  the  Conceited-ignorant. 
Only  one  class  now  remains,  viz. : — 

6.  The  EcceiUric—TYna  class  of  boy 
exhibits  perhaps  more  involuntary  dis- 
plays of  humour  than  any  other.  The 
Eccentric  are  boys  who  seem  to  suffer 
from  an  obliquity  of  mental  vision. 
They  see  more  in  words  than  is  meant 
A  thing  goes  into  their  heads  one  thing 
«nd  comes  out  quite  another.  They  are 
caught  by  a  similarity  of  sound  or  forni 
in  words.  One  expression  reminds  then! 
of  another,  for  which  it  is  at  once  mis^ 
taken.  The  Eccentric  are  never  dullards : 
they  show  very  often  a  considerable 
amount  of  a  perverse  kind  of  ingenuity, 
as  maybe  seen  in  their  translations,  e,g, — 

ix^^  7^  4  **iouira  fitirpvla  rtKydis 
rots  wpSaff,  ix^inis  ovw  fwicor4pa, 

**  For  hateful  is  the  stepmother  who 
•drinks  before  her  children,  and  nothing 
is  more  soothing  than  an  adder." 

The  next  specimen  points  to  a  more 
primitive  state  of  things  than  Xenophon 
meant  to  describe, — ovroi  aAKi/icararoc 
fj^ur,  §cal  cZc  x^'P^^  i^ff^^9  "  These  men 
were  very  warlike,  and  went  on  their 
hands."  **  Dido  vento  reditura  secundo," 
*'  Dido  soon  to  return  with  her  second 
wind."  '^  Effigies  veterum  avorum," 
**  likenesses  of  old  birds."  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  disrespectful  way  of  speak- 
ing of  the  great  men  of  old  "  Kulla 
mora  est,"  *'  No  woman  is  a  character." 
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Was  this  rendering  suggested  by  Pope's 
malicious  line 

*'  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all "  ? 

One  of  the  Eccentric,  meeting  with 
the  words  ''  Eomulus  prope-ravit "  (the 
verb  being  thus  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line),  produced  as  the  meaning,  <<  Romu- 
lus nearly  talked  himself  hoarse." 
*'  Nihil  tarn  volucre  est  quam  maledic- 
tum  "  is  ingeniously  rendered,  "  Nothing 
is  so  fowl  as  dander."  The  blind 
(Edipus  says  to  Antigone, — 

ffTTJcop  /i<  KdiiSpuffoy,  eis  TMBdfitBa 
Swov  wot'  ttr/itiff 

not  meaning  to  express  himself  in  such 
a  despairing  way  as  one  of  the  Eccentric 
imagined,  when  he  translated  "Place 
me  and  put  me  in  a  sitting  posture,-  that 
we  may  moulder  wherever  we  are."  The 
next  is  rather  wild  : — 

**  Purpureos  quoties  deperdit  terra  colores, 
Formosas  quoties  populus  alba  comas ! " 

"  How  often  is  the  earth  discoloured  with 
blood ! 
How  often  have  handsome  people  grey  hair." 

We  give  a  few  more  translations  by 
the  Eccentric : — 

aVw^Xi/c  Jcar'  oiKoy  l^purai  yvy% 
'*  The  useless  woman  sweats  about  the 
house." 

"Ipsique  in  puppibus  auro  ductores 
late  effulgent,  ostroque  decori,"  ''The 
captains  themselves  glitter  from  afar, 
decorated  with  gold  and  purple  on  their 
sterns." 

**  £t  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Brikan- 
nos,"  ''  And  the  Britons  with  tails  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  world." 

''Ter   ciicum    lliacos   raptaverat    Hectors 

muros," 
**  Hector  had  caught  three  hundred  Trojan 


mice. 


*'  Pateram  gravem,"  "  A  heavy  father." 
"  Suo  lateri  assidere  jussit,"  *'He  ordered 
him  to  sit  down  on  his  tile."  "  Sequitur 
non  passibus  asquis,"  ^1)  "He  follows 
with  impassive  horses,  (2)  ''  Through 
rough  passes."  "  Si  adeptus  foret" 
''If  he  had  been  adapted /or  it"- 

"  Quos  ego  dilexi  fratemo  more  sodales/ 
"  Companions  that  I  have  loved  7tiore  than  a 
brother." 

"  Trepidos  cives,"  "  Threo-footed  citi- 
zens." '^  Cassar  cohortatus  suos," ''  Caesar 
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haying  drawn  up  hia  men  into  cohorts." 
^^  PhilnmnuBque  illi  qaartus  pater," 
'*  And  Philumnos  hia  four  father." 

"  Mille  habet  omatas,  mille  decenter  habet," 
**  [She  wears  a  thousand  adornments,  she  wears 
one  thousand  two  hundred." 

'^  Duratseque'solo  niveSi"  '^  And  snows 
hardened  by  the  sun." 

**  Dura  navis, 
Dura  fiigsd  mala»  dura  belli," 
"  The  hard  ship,  and  the  hardship  of  flight 
and  war." 

'^  Kegio  victu  atque  oultu  yitam  age- 
banti"  ''  They  lived  in  a  conquered  and 
cultivated  land."  '^  Yitaverat  mortem," 
'^  He  had  survived  death." 

'*  Firsesentemque  viris  intentant  omnia  mor- 
tem," 

"  And  all  things  portend  immediate  death  by 
poison." 

'^Sedesque  discretas  piorum,"  ''Ee- 
served  seats  for  the  pious."  oh  udh^ta 
voa-if  "  I  do  not  groan  for  my  husband." 
''  Le  mille  romain  6tait  de  mille  pas," 
"The  Boman  mile  was  not  a  .mila" 

It  is  chiefly  in  translations  such  as 
these  that  the  Eccentric  shoir  their  wit 
Now  and  then  they  are  good  in  com- 
position, as  thus,  ''  He  complained  that 
he  was  ill-used,"  "  Questus  est  se  illusum 
esse."  "  He  swears  that  this  is  true," 
"  Damnat  hsec  vera  esse." 

Sometimes  they  are  good  as  catechu- 
mens, c.^. : — 

Q.  "  What  is  a  dependent  sentence  V* 

A    "  One  that  hangs  on  by  its  clause." 

Q,  "  Derive  Po7i«t/ftr." 

A,  "From  Fom^  a  bridge,  as  we  say 
Arch  bishop." 


The  following  "  character  of  Gideon  "" 
will  repay  examination.  It  is  curiously 
ingenious,  though  very  absurd.  "Gideon 
was  a  true  unbelieving  Jew.  Still  he 
was  a  good  man,  though  rather  idola- 
trous." 

This  random  coUection  of  scholastic- 
jests  shall  be  concluded  with  two  re- 
marks. One  has  been  made  before,  viz., 
that  a  large  majority  of  these /ace^ue  are- 
to  the  writer's  knowledge  genuine.  He 
believes  them  all  to  be  so,  and  has  re- 
frained from  adding  to  the  list  others,, 
the  genuineness  of  which,  though  per- 
haps not  doubtful,  is  not  within  his 
own  personal  knowledge.  Who  shall 
say,  then,  that  a  schoolmaster's  life  cai^ 
never  be  amusing ) 

Secondly,  these  jokes  lose  much  of 
their  flavour  when  thus  printed  one  after 
another.  Think  how  refreshing  to  ther 
wearied  examiner,  sitting  up  half  the 
night  to  look  over  papers,  to  come  now 
and  then  across  an  oasis  of  this  kind  in 
the  desert  of  stupidly  correct  or  stupidly 
incorrect  performance&  In  form,  too,, 
think  how  much  the  humour  of  the 
thing  is  enhanced  by  the  innocent,  or 
puzzled,  or  conceited,  or  sheepLsh,  or 
desperate  look  of  the  victim  as  he  utters 
his  follies.  Think  how  tickling  the  in- 
appropriateness,  the  semi-impropriety, 
of  these  utterances  in  a  scene  where  a 
certain  amount  of  decorum  must  be 
observed,  and  then  consider  whether 
the  hours  spent  by  a  schoolmaster  in 
school  have  not  their  amusing  side.  He 
is  like  some  of  the  books  he  uses.  He- 
combines  amusement  with  instruction. 

J.  H.  Bavem; 
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In  an  interesting  article,  entitled,  *'  The 
Effect  of  an  Increased  Production  of 
Wealth  on  Wages/'  which  appeared 
last  year  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^ 
Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  small  increase  that  had  been 
made  in  the  wages  of  the  working- 
classes  generally,  when  compared  with 
the  laigely  increased  trade  of  the  coun- 
try daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
was  chiefly  owing  to  ^*  the  increase  of 
population,  the  displacement  of  labour 
by  machinery,  and  the  export  of  capital." 
llie  great  importance  of  an  economic 
question  which  affects  the  material  well- 
beiog  of  a  large  nugority  of  the  people ; 
the  inadequate  notice  which  it  has 
hitherto  received,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  labour  market  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  my  reasons  for  reverting 
to  this  subject 

Mr.  Fawcett  assumes  that  the  wealth 
of  England  has  increased  enormously, 
and  that  the  working  classes  have  not 
duly  shared  in  it.  This  is  to  a  certain 
extent  erroneous.  The  increase  of  wealth 
has  certainly  been  great,  but  not  so 
great  as  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  thirty  years  ago  with  that  of 
those  of  the  present  time  would  appear 
to  indicate.  The  iric^nu  of  the  nation 
has  increased  to  that  extent,  but  its 
expenditure  has  also  increased  largely. 
The  increase  of  wealth  a4xumulated  has 
not  been  proportionate  to  the  increase 
of  trade.  An  immense  amount  of 
wealth  has  been  produced  (and  the 
working  classes  have  had  a  laige  share 
of  it),  but  much  of  it  has  been  squan- 
dered and  wasted.  The  annual  waste 
of  money  on  the  follies  of  fashion,  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  indul- 
gence in  unreasonable  luxuries,  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  very 
materially  counterbalance  the  addition 


to  the  national  income.  Our  exports 
increased  from  60,000,000/.  in  1845  to 
255,000,000/.  in  1873;  and  our  ex- 
penditure on  intoxicating  drinks  alone 
increased  from*  81,000,000/.  in  1845  to 
140,000,000/.  in  1873. 

The  assumption  that  the  increase  in 
the  remuneration  of  labour  has  not  cor- 
responded with  the  increase  of  trade  ^ 
based  on  certain  statements  made  and 
examples  given  by  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P*, 
in  his  book  on  Work  and  WageB.  Mr. 
Brassey  shows  that  in  the  Grovemment 
dockyards  and  the  private  shipbuilding 
yards  on  the  Thames,  wages  rose  but 
very  little  during  the  years  1851  to 
1869.  These  are,  however,  special 
cases,  and  the  cause  of  the  non-advance 
can  be  explained.  The  wages  of  ship- 
builders generally  did  advance  consid- 
erably during  this  time,  although  the 
wages  of  the  Thames  men  were  almost 
stationary.  The  fact  is,  the  Southern 
masters  were  being  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  their  competitors  in  the 
North  and  on  the  Clyde.  Iron  ships 
were  supplanting  wooden  ones.  The 
Thames  is  not  near  to  the  iron-fields. 
So  soon  as  shipbuilding  yards  were 
established  in  the  iron  districts,  the 
London  masters  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  item  of  the  carriage 
of  their  materials,  as  well  as  in  the 
high  rent  of  their  yards,  llieir  only 
chance  of  counteracting  this  was  by 
keeping  down  wages.  This  was  done, 
and  yet  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  left 
the  Thames,  and  is  now  done  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scothnd. 
The  almost  absolute  certainty  of  per- 
manent employment,  and  the  system  of 
granting  pensions  in  old  age  are  special 
and  peculiar  features  in  the  Government 
yards  which  preclude  them  from  being 
taken  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  rate  of 
wages.     Mr.  Brassey  thinks  that  the 
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operatiTes  employed  in  tbe  building 
trades  of  London  and  Manchester  did 
obtain  an  advance  in  their  wages  of 
about  one-third  between  1853  and  1872. 
I  think  that  a  careful  investigation  of 
this  question  would  show  that  as  great 
an  average  advance  was  obtained  by 
the  whole  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  during  that  time.  The  style 
in  which  numbers  of  our  artisans  live 
is  proof  that  their  incomes  have  in- 
creased. The  cost  of  living — house- 
rents,  price  of  food  and  clothing — is 
greater  now  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
If  wages  have  not  risen,  the  men  must 
be  worse  off,  since  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  wages  they  do  get  is  re- 
duced. Any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  working  classes  knows,  how- 
ever, that  they  spend  more  money,  that 
many  of  them  live  in  better  houses, 
clothe  themselves  better,  and  eat  more 
meat  (hence  the  increased  demand  and 
consequent  rise  in  price)  than  formerly.^ 
If  wages  had  not  increased,  and  house- 
rents,  &c.,  had,  they  would  live  in  in- 
ferior houses  now;  whereas,  they  pay 
higher  rents,  and  live  in  better  houses. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
hours  of  labour  have  been  considerably 
shortened.  A  given  quantity  of  work 
will  now  employ  the  same  men  for  a 
longer  period,  or  more  men  for  the 
same  time.  So  that  even  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages  more  money  would  be 
paid  now  for  a  piece  of  work,  and  more 
men  would  be  employed  than  formerly. 
There  is  one  point  to  which  Mr. 
!Fawcett  does  not  refer,  but  which  is  a 
very  serious  one,  and  one  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  considering  this 
subject.  It  is  the  question  of  pauper- 
ism. The  number  of  paupers  relieved 
iXL  England  and  Wales  in  1851  was 
860,000,  at  a  cost  of  4,962,000/. ;  in 
1870  it  was  1,207,000,  at  a  cost  of 
8,007,000/.  This  is  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent  in  the  number,  and  61  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  our  paupers    in 

^  That  there  are  many  who  are  not  so  well 

off  even  in  the  same  trades  and  with  the  same 

wges,  proves  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  rate 

gea,  but  that  they  do  not  earn  what  they 

,  or  that  they  squander  what  they  do 


twenty-one  years^  while  the  population 
had  only  increased  26  per  cent. 

The  Professor  proceeds  to  account 
for  the  supposed  stationary  remunera- 
tion of  labourers  on  the  ground  that 
an  increased  demand  for  labour  is  ac- 
compauied  by  a  nearly  corresponding 
inciease  in  the  aupply.  This  supply, 
he  says,  is  increased  in  two  ways — Ist. 
The  increase  in  the  demand  calls  into 
activity  an  influence  which  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  labour.  "  It  is,  in  feict,  clearly 
shown  that  when  wages  advance  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  demand 
for  labour,  the  number  of  marriages  is 
sure  to  increase,  and  in  this  way  the 
supply  of  labour  is  certain  to  be  aug- 
mented.'' 2nd.  Scarcity  and  consequent 
deamess  of  labour  stimulates  the  inven- 
tion of  new  machines  and  other  indus- 
trial improvements,  which,  by  econo- 
mising labour,  and  rendering  it  more 
efficient,  produce  just  the  same  effect  in 
increasing  its  supply  as  if  an  addition 
were  made  to  the  number  of  the  labour^ 
ing  population. — An  examination  of 
these  two  propositions  will,  I  think, 
show  that,  though  they  are  to  a  certain 
extent  true  per  m,  the  facts  do  not 
warrant  their  application  to  the  case 
under  consideration,  and  that  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  small  extent  to  which 
it  is  asserted  the  labourera  have  bene- 
fited by  a  great  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  principles  they  enunciate. 

Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
position that  an  increase  of  wages  is 
followed  by  an  increase  of  marriages — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  only  partially 
correct,  and  is  subject  to  modifying 
conditions — the  increase  of  population 
thus  traceable  to  good  trade  and  high 
wages  could  not  be  the  cause,  or  one 
cause  of  wages  romaining  stationary, 
even  in  those  occupations  where  they 
have  so  remained  during  the  time  to 
which  Mr.  Fawcett  particularly  refera, 
viz.,  1851  to  1869.  The  effect  of  such 
an  increased  supply  of  labour  would 
not  begin  to  be  felt  tOl  some  twenty 
yeara  s^ter  the  period  of  prosperity  in 
which  there  was  a  high  marriage  rate. 
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K  trade  was  good  and  an  extra  number 
of  maniages  were  contracted  in  1854 
and  1855,  the  effect  of  the  consequent 
increased  population  on  the  labour  mar- 
ket would  only  now  be  manifest,  ^rior 
to  that  time  there  was  no  great  increase 
of  trade  to  induce  a  special  number  of 
marriages.  The  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1840,  was  61.  lOs,  per  head  of 
the  population;  in  1855,  it  was  9/.  7«. 
per  head,  an  increase  of  about  44  per 
cent  in  fifteen  years ;  whereas,  in  1870, 
their  total  value  was  17/.  10«.  per  head, 
or  an  increase  of  about  87  per  cent  in 
the  fifteen  years — double  the  increase 
per  cent  of  the  previous  period.  Nor 
did  the  marriage-rate  show  any  variation 
worth  noticing  till  1 850.  The  marriages 
in  England  and  Wales  were  : — 


1800. 

One  to 

eyeiyl23 

of  the  population. 

1810. 

122 

1820. 

127 

1830. 

129 

1840. 

1274 

1849. 

124 

1860. 

116 

186a 

117 

1870. 

1231 

tf 


Again,  the  census  returns  do  not  support 
the  theory.  They  show  that  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  at  a  fairly  uniform 
late^  with  a  lowering  tendency  rather 
than  otherwise.  Since  1831  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  as  follows  during 
each  decennial  period  : — 

1831—1841.  14  per  cent. 

1841-1851.  13 

1861—1861.  12 

1861—1871.  13 

These  statistics  certainly  show  that 
neither  marriages  nor  the  population 
increased  to  any  such  extent  as  would 
influence  the  supply  of  labourers  or 
the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  second  proposition  is 
that  high  wages  promote  the  invention 
of  madhineiy,  or  the  introduction  of 
some  new  method  of  carrying  on  indus- 
try by  which  more  work  can  be  done, 
and  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  aug- 
mented, and  wages  are  kept  down  there- 
by. I  have  always  supposed  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  invention  of  machinery 
does  not  decxease,  but  rather  increases 


the  demand  for  labour.  Machinery 
does  work  in  better  style,  more  uni- 
formly, and  with  greater  rapidity  than 
men  possibly  can  by  hand.  Makers 
are  Ihen  enabled  to  supply  superior 
articles  at  a  reduced  price.  The  result 
is  that  their  sale  is  so  much  increased 
that  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  is  actually 
larger  than  before.  Take  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  iron  trades — the  staple 
trades  of  the  country — where  I  sup- 
pose there  has  been  more  machinery 
invented  and  used  than  in  any  other 
manufactures.  The  marvellous  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  chief  towns  of 
these  trades  where  machinery  has  been 
most  extensively  introduced,  shows  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  people  em- 
ployed is  not  lessened  by  inventions  :-r- 

Manchester.  Birmingham.  Leeds. 

1801.        94,876  73,670  63,162 

1831.       237,832  142,2.51  123,393 

1871.       383,843  343,696  259,201 

The  introduction  of  steam-engines,  by 
means  of  which  an  immense  amount  of 
work  can  be  done  by  a  few  men,  in- 
stead of  decreasing  has  marvellously 
increased  the  demand  for  labour.  So 
with  railways,  although  a  few  men  can 
now  transport  fifty  times  the  number 
of  passengers  and  weight  of  goods  they 
could  in  the  old  tK>aching  days,  there 
are  vastly  more  men  employed  now  in 
carrying  people  and  goods  than  ever 
there  were.  The  feicilities  for  doing 
the  work  better  at  a  lower  rate  have, 
as  it  were,  created  the  demand,  or,  more 
accurately,  have  brought  the  supply 
down  to  the  level  of  an  immense  de- 
mand. Further,  the  introduction  of 
machinery  by  augmenting  the  reproduc- 
tive power  of  labour,  leads  to  a  rapid 
increase  of  capital,  and  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  employment  of 
labour  is  thereby  soon  increased.  So 
that  even  when  an  invention  does  throw 
some  men  out  of  work,  the  harm  done 
is  only  temporary,  and  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  that  soon  follows 
makes  up  for  it  The  introduction  of 
machinery  is,  however,  always  too  gra- 
dual for  there  to  be  much  injury  of  this 
kind    done,  if  men  have  only  sense 
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enottgh  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  take  steps  accordingly. 

Again,  if  it  were  true  that  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  increases  the  supply 
of  labour  beyond  the  demand,  and  that 
such  invention  is  stimulated  by  a  scar- 
city of  labourers,  there  would  be  nothing 
gained    by  restricting  marriages,   and 
keeping  down  the  population,  since  the 
supply  of  machine  labour  thus  brought  in- 
to play  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  human    supply    of  labour,  which 
the    Malthusian  theory  (one  of   Mr. 
Fawcett's  remedies)  would  check.     A 
restriction  of  population  would  be  use- 
less unless  accompanied  by  a  prohibition 
or  restriction  of  invention.     Are  the 
political  disciples  of  Malthus  prepared 
to  go  to  this  length  f    Unless  my  state- 
ments and  arguments  thus  far  are  falla- 
cious, it  appears  clear  that  not  only  are 
the  supposed  facts  on  which  Mr.  Faw- 
cett  bases  his  arguments  to  a  great 
extent  erroneous,  but  also  that  his  two 
principal  explanations  of  them  are  un- 
sound, insomuch   as  they  would  net 
account  for  the  conditions  he  supposes 
if  they  were  real,— and  they  do   not 
account  tot  the  actual  facts.     Thetn  the 
question  once  more  comes  to  the  front 
— *'  How  is  it  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
marvellous  prosperity  and  increase  of 
wealth  there  iff  so  much  poverty  and 
pauperism,  and  so  little  wide-spread 
miitbrial  improvement  t " 
:  One  t)ther   explanation  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  offers  is,  ^'  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  wealth  annually  saved  or  accu- 
mulated in  England  is  invested  in  our 
own  industry."    He  shows  that  during 
the    last    twenty  years    a  very  large 
amount  of  English  capital  has  been 
exported  in  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  in  investments  in  foreign 
industrial  enterprises.    This  portion  of 
our  national  capital  ia,  he  says,  '*  for  the 
time,  so  far  as  our  own  labour  market  is 
concerned,  non-existent."    This  is  quite 
true,  and  may  be  put  down  as  one  in- 
fluence which  has  prevented  the  full 
benefit  of  the  national  prosperity  being 
reaped.    It  is,  however,  only  one  influ- 
ence, and  by  no  means  the  most  im*- 
portant  one.    We  must  not  overlook 


the  fact  that  much  of  this  capital  is 
really  expended  in  purchasing  English 
goocb,  and  in  employing  English  labour. 
Also  that  that  portion  of  this  exported 
money  which  is  wisely  used  improves 
the  material  condition  of  the  countries 
to  which  it  is  sent  One  result  of  which 
is  that  they  do  more  trade  with  us, 
and  their  consumption  of  the  goods  we 
manufacture  increases. 

I  would  submit  that  the  compara- 
tively small  increase  in  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
whatever  lack  of  employment  there 
may  be,  and  that  vast  mass  of  pauper- 
ism, which  is  **  a  standing  blot  on  our 
civilization,"  are  to  a  great  extent  trace- 
able to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of 
workers  and  the  capital  devoted  to  the 
employment  of  labour.  Wages  can 
only  be  permanently  raised  either  (a) 
by  improving  trade,  and  thus  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  capital  that  is  de- 
voted to  the  employment  of  labour — 
and  that  will  increase  as  the  wealth  of 
the  country  increases;  or  (6)  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  workers,  and 
that  is  decreased  by  those  who  do  well 
giving  up  altogether,  or  becoming  mas- 
ters, and  in  iheir}  turn  employing 
others.  Botli  these  conditions  are  op- 
posed and  counteracted  by  the  drinking 
system.^ 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  deoreased 
by  tfhe  money  spent  on  drink.  We 
spend  140,000,000/.  a  year  on  alcoholic 
liqtLors,  and  if  they  are  practically  use- 
less— as  many  affirm  they  are — ^if  they 
answer  no  good  purpose — ^being  at  the 
best  only  a  luxury — that  sum  is  aetually 
thrown  away.  That  tiiey  are  not  a  ne- 
cessity may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  whole  nations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  pass  through  life  without 
them.  Furuier,  if  intoxicating  drinks 
are  in  any  degree  beneficial  to  health,  if 
they  assist  any  part  of  our  system  in 

M  use  the  term  '* drinking  systom"  to 
comprehend  "wh&teyer  is  concerned  in  the 
production,  circulation,  and  consumption  of 
mtozicatinf^  drinks,  with  all  the  consequences, 
duifict  and  indirect" 
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4he  discharge  of  its  ftmctionB,  if  they 
contiibute  to  any  appreciable  extent  to 
keep  our  bodies  or  minds  in  proper 
worldng  condition,  either  by  direct  as- 
siataneey  or  by  protecting  them  from 
iigory,  it  must  follow  that  any  one  who 
ia  deprived  of  these  liquors,  or  who  is 
not  provided  with  a  substitute  for  them, 
must  be  so  much  the  worse  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them,  j^othing  can  be  a  benefit  of 
which  it  is  no  loss  to  be  deprived.  In 
our  own  country  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  do  not  drink  intoxicating 
liquors,  nor  are  they  provided  with  a 
substitute,  yet  it  has  never  been  proved 
tiiat  they  are,  in  consequence  of  their 
non-use  of  these  liquors,  in  any  way, 
morally  or  physically,  incapacitated  for 
the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown 
that>  compared  with  those  who  do  use 
the  drinks  even  in  what  is  called  '*  a 
proper  way,"  they  are  the  healthier,  the 
less  injurious,  and  the  more  moral  citi- 
sens.  They  suffer  less  from  sickness 
and  disease,  they  are  longer  lived,  and 
their  names  are  far  less  frequently,  if 
ever,  found  in  the  lists  of  those  who 
are  known  as  our  pauper  and  criminal 
^lassesL 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  manu- 
&cture  and  sale  of  drink  ciroulates 
money,  and  employs  labour  and  capital, 
and  that  although  the  man  spending 
the  money  may  be  poorer,  othere  are 
richer,  and  the  country  is  benefited  by 
the  trade. done.  The  reply  to  this  is 
that  if  the  drink  really  is  useless,  and 
consequently  valueless,  the  more  capi- 
tal there  is  invested,  and  tha  more  men 
there  are  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
the  worse  for  the  nation.  The  same 
capital  and  labour  employed  in  pro- 
ducing useful  articles  would  circulate  as 
much  money,  and  produce  something 
that  would  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  sustain  and  as^at  a  certain 
number  of  men,  while  they  produced 
other  articles  that  would  still  further 
add  to  its  wealth,  and  the  sale  and  use 
of  which  would  again  facilitate  the  pro- 
duetioa  of  articles  of  vi^ue.  After  a 
twelvemonth's  use  of  drink,  the  posi- 


tion of  the  nation  is  this :  Capital, 
labour,  and  material  of  a  certain  value 
have  been  employed  in  producing 
drink,  that  drink  is  swallowed,  and 
the  nation  is  not  one  iota  better  for 
it,  either  materially  or  morally;  not 
an  article  has  been  produced,  not  a 
fraction  of  wealth  created  that  would 
not  have  been  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better,  done  if  the  liquor  had  never 
been  made.  Therefore  the  140,000,000/. 
annually  spent  on  drink  is  a  dead  draw 
on  the  wealth  of  the  country — la  so 
much  taken  from  its  labour-employing 
capital. 

Further,  drinking  causes  poverty. 
People  waste  not  only  their  money  on 
drink,  but  also  their  time  in  drinking ;  ^ 
a  man  spends  sixpence  on  drink,  and  < 
he  will  waste  as  much  time  over  it  as  * 
he  could  have  earned  another  sixpence 
in.  It  indisposes  men  for  work  by 
bringing  them  into  association  with 
idle,  dissolute  companions :  disease  is 
promulgated,  and  accidents  are  caused 
by  it — a  &ther  or  a  son  is  laid 
aside,  or  killed,  and  families  are  thus 
reduced  to  poverty.  In  the  report  pre-  . 
sented  to  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  Committee  on  Intemperance 
(1869)  the  testimony  of  119  governors 
of  workhouses  is  quoted ;  of  this  num- 
ber 80  state  the  proportion  of  ptiuper- 
ism  that  they  connder  to  be  the  result 
of  intemperance ;  not  one  ghres  it  lower 
than  one-half,  and  the  average  estimate 
is  73  per  cent.  That  proportion  of  our 
poverty  that  can  be  traced  to  drinking 
co0ts  the  nation  10,000,000/.  a  yeap. 

Drinking  promotes  crime.  It  leads 
to  crimes  of  violence  by  exciting  men's 
brutal  passions,  and  throwing  them 
into  evil  associations.  It  causes  dis- 
honesty by  pauperizing  the  drinker, 
and  creating  within  him  an  appetite 
for  that  which  money  alone  can  buy. 
The  steps  from  drinking  to  poverty, 
gambling  and  dishonesty,  are  frequently 
short  and  quick.  Our  judges  and  ma- 
gisttates,  superintendents  of  police,  and 
govcfmors  and  chaplains  of  prisons, 
unite  in  testifying  that  almost  every 
criminal  that  passes  through  their 
hands  owes  his  or  her  degradation  to 
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the  temptations  and  associations  of  the 
public-house.  The  connection  between 
drink  and  crime  is  also  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  sale  of 
drink  has  been  restricted,  either  by  pro- 
lubiting  distillation,  or  by  increasing 
the  duty,  and  consequently  enhancing 
ttie  price,  or  by  shortening  hours  of 
oale,  or  otherwise  limiting  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  it ;  the  number  of  charges 
and  committals  for  crime  have  corre- 
spondingly decreased.^  The  cost  to  the 
country  of  crime  owing  to  intemper- 
ance is  9,000,000/.  a  year.  This  ex- 
penditure impoverishes  tbe  country,  and 
decreases  the  demand  for  labour. 

Drinking  is  a  main  cause  of  in- 
sanity. Alcohol  flies  to  the  brain,  and 
not  unfrequently  dethrones  reason,  and 
leaves  its  victim  a  helpless  idiot,  or  a 
raving  maniac  Drinking  parents  be- 
get imbecile  or  insane  children.  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston,  tells  us  that  out  of 
300  inmates  of  an  asylum  there,  he 
knew  that  147  had  drunken  parents. 

'  A  -notice  is  re(^uired  here  of  Lord  Aber- 
dare's  tlieory  enunciated  at  Brighton,  that  one 
of  tbe  chief  causes  of  crime  is  overcrowding  in 
our  manufacturing  districts  and  large  tovi'ns. 
Careful  examination  will  show  that  while  crime, 
overcrowding,  pauperism,  and  ignorance  are 
each  secondary  causes  and  effects  acting  and 
re-acting  one  upon  the  other,  they  are  all 
traceahle  to  one  common  cause.  The  working 
portion  of  the  population  naturally  congregate 
in  lar^e  numbers  in  those  districts  where  l^de 
is  brisk,  the  demand  for  labour  good,  and 
wages  consequently  hich.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should — in  fact,  it  is  the 
very  reason  why  they  should  not — ^hcrd  to- 
gether in  wretched  hovels,  and  be  criminal, 
ignorant,  and  poor.  Why  are  they  paupers  ? 
Not  because  their  income  is  so  small  and 
their  expenses  so  great ;  many  of  them  earn 
double  the  wages  they  did  in  the  districts 
from  which  they  came.  Why  do  they  live  in 
suck  miserable  homes  ?  Kot  because  tney  can- 
not afford  to  live  in  better.  Other  men  in  the 
same  towns  and  in  the  same  employment  have 
similar  incomes  and  expenses,  and  yet  are  re- 
spectable and  respected,  live  in  decent  houses, 
and  bring  up  their  families  creditably.  No  1 
they  are  equal  in  income,  in  education,  and 
in  capabilities.  The  only  difference  is  that 
one  is  intem|)erate  and  the  other  is  not.  I 
will  vouch  for  it  that  of  these  men  who  are 
paupers  and  criminals,  and  who  li^'e  in  these 
uens,  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  a  temperate 
man;  but  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  owe 
their  degradation  to  intemperance. 


In  addition  to  deranging  the  mental 
power  of  otherwise  perfectly  sane  per- 
sons, drinking  develops  tendencies  to 
insanity  that  already  exist.  As  there 
are  grades  in  insanity,  so  there  are 
grades  between  perfect  mental  sound- 
ness and  insanity.  Every  one  knows 
people  who  are  "  eccentric,"  **  flighty," 
or  **  weak-minded.''  Alcoholic  liquors 
readily  affect  such,  and  numbers  of  the 
inmates  of  our  asylums  are  people  of 
this  class  who  have  had  the  tottering 
balance  of  their  reason  completely  up- 
set by  drinking.  Many  are  driven  mad 
by  anxiety  on  account  of  losses  and 
deaths  caused  by  intemperance. 

In  Great  Britain  and  in  France  in- 
crease of  insanity  has  followed  the 
increased  consumption  of  drink.  In 
England  and  Wales  the  number  of 
lunatics  trebled  in  twenty  years,  and 
the  proportion  to  the  population 
doubled. 

In  1852  the  lunatics  wore  21,158  or  1  -16  per  1000 
1862         ,.  ..        41,129  „  2-02 
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1872 


9f 
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60,296  „  2-86 


These  people  have  to  be  maintained 
and  cared  for  at  a  great  cost.  The  na- 
tion loses  not  only  that,  but  also  the 
value  of  what  their  labour  would  have 
produced  had  they  not  been  thus  inca- 
pacitated. 

A  nation*s  prosperity  depends  much 
on  the  mental  power,  physical  strength 
and  length  of  Ufe  of  its  people.  At  a 
moderate  estimate  60,000  persons  an- 
nually die  prematurely  through  the 
direct  or  indirect  e£fects  of  drinking. 
It  can  be  proved  that  the  death-rate  of 
the  country  varies  with  the  consumption 
of  liquor.  Dr.  Lankester,  the  late  coro- 
ner for  Middlesex,  said  that  the  deaths 
from  alcoholic  poisoning  alone  in  Great 
Britain  might  be  put  down  at  a  tenth  of 
the  whole  death-i-ate  of  the  country. 
The  annual  death-rate  is  about  700,000; 
this  estimate  would  therefore  give 
70,000  as  the  number  yearly  slain 
by  diink.  llie  statistics  of  Insurance 
Offices  show  that  a  teetotaler's  life  is 
worth  one-fourth  more  to  them  than  a 
careful  moderate  drinker*s.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  a  citizen  is  a  direct  loss 
to  the  state.     It  takes  many  years  to 
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tmin  a  yontb  and  qualify  him  to  earn 
hk  living;  and  the  cost  of  briDging 
him  up  and  so  training  him  is  the  same 
whether  he  lives  10  years  or  40  years 
after  reaching  manhood.  When  he  is 
once  in  a  position  to  provide  for  himself^ 
and  80  long  as  he  is  an  industrious  and 
law-abiding  citizen,  he  is  a  source  of 
wealth  to  his  country,  and  if  his  life 
is  shortened,  or  his  physical  or  men- 
tal power  impaired,  the  nation  is  im- 
poverished by  the  loss  of  that  life  and 
the  deterioration  of  that  power,  to  the 
extent  of  the  wealth  that  he  would 
have  created  had  he  completed  his  na- 
tural term  of  life. 

l^ezt  there  is  the  loss  of  labour  and 
time  through  drinking,  and  in  estimating 
this  account  has  to  be  taken  not  only 
of  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  the  man 
while  he  is  drinking,  but  also  of  the 
loss  which  employers  and  others  suffer 
through  his  being  **  off  work  ;  *'  and  also 
of  the  loss  through  the  reduced  quantity, 
and  inferior  quality  of  the  work  he  will 
ordinarily  do,  in  consequence    of  his 
drinking  habita       Whole  works  and 
valuable    machinery    are    often    kept 
standing  for  days  by  the  want  of   a 
piece  of  machinery  or  some  repairs  that 
cannot   be   completed,  simply  because 
the  man  who  is  required  to  do  the  job 
is  on  a  drinking  bout.     Valuable  work 
is  frequently  entirely  wasted  by  work- 
men going  off  drinking  at  critical  mo- 
ments, when  it  ia  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  articles  should  be  finished  or 
they  spoiL   Persons  not  connected  with 
trade,  particularly  in  manufacturing  de- 
partments, have  no  idea  of  the  incon- 
Tenience  and  loss    which   is  incurred 
through  the  drinking  customs  of  society. 
MeaaiB.  Oliver  Ames  and  Son,  one  of 
the  largest  business  firms  in  New  Eng- 
land, wrote  in  1868 :— "  We  find  that 
the  preaent  License  Law  has  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  our  employes.    We  find  on 
comparing  our  production  in  May  and 
June  of  this  year  (1868)  with  that  of 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year 
(1867),  that  in  1867  with  375  men  we 
produced  8  per  cent  more  goods  than 
we  did  in  1868  with  400  men.    We 
attribute  this  large  fedling  off  entirely 


to  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law, 
and  the  laige  increase  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  among  our  men  in 
consequence." 

The  Eev.  Professor  Kirk,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  BrilaifCs  Drawbcuiks  says: — "The 
extent  to  which  productive  labour  is  di- 
minished by  the  influence  of  the  drink- 
ing  system  is  incredible.  We  received 
a  statement  from  a  foreman  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  wages  of  working  men 
under  him.  He  took  a  case  from  the 
wages  book  as  a  fair  average  specimen, 
and  gave  it  as  follows  : — During  eight 
weeks  before  taking  a  pledge  of  ab- 
stinence the  man's  average  weekly  earn- 
ings were  \l.  6«.  9^(2.;  during  eight  ^feeks 
when  keeping  the  pledge,  1/.  14«.  Ad.; 
during  eight  weeks  after  breaking  the 
pledge,  1/.  6«.  10^  Here  is  a  loss  of 
wages  equal  to  Is.  6e/.  per  week ;  or  as 
near  as  may  be  20/.  a  year  on  one 
man!  " 

Mr.  Brassey  in  his  book  already  re- 
ferred to  says,  "  On  the  Great  NorUiem. 
Eailway  there  was  a  celebrated  gang  of 
navvies  who  did  more  work  in  a  day 
than  any  other  gang  on  the  line,  and. 
always  left  off  work  an  hour  and  a  half 
earlier  than  any  other  men.  Every  navvy 
in  this  powerful  gang  was  a  teetotaler." 

Mr.  William  Cockbum,  manager  of 
Messrs.  Pease's  Ironstone  Mines,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Sunday  Closing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  1868,  gave 
the  result  of  his  experience  as  a  fore- 
man with  2,600  men  under  him.  After 
showing  the  effect  that  Sunday  drink- 
ing has  in  keeping  men  off  work  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  he  proceeded  to^ 
give  the  result  of  calculations  he  had 
made  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that 
the  average  lost  time  of  the  body  of 
men  bore  to  the  time  worked.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  men  employed  under 
his  supervision  are  '*  the  cream  of  York- 
shire," and  yet  he  found  the  average 
lost  time  was  three-fourths  of  a  day 
per  man  per  week,  and  that  this  was 
almost  entirely  attributable  to  Sunday 
drinking. 

Keferring  to  the  effect  upon  employers- 
he  said : — *'  It  entails  very  serious  loss- 
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upon  the  owners  of  property  themselves, 
and  not  only  upon  them,  bat  upon  all 
the  various  works  which  are  depending 
upon  their  works,  as  they  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  raw  material,  and  there  is 
the  same  staff  to  keep  for  the  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  of  clerks  and 
officers,  and  men   about  the  place  as 
there  is  on  the  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday;  and   that   gives  something 
like  1^^.  more  per  ton  in  the  working 
cost  of  the  first  three  days.    Then  the 
Railway  Company  has  to  keep  the  same 
number  of  engines  to    carry  out  the 
stuff,  and  they  have  to  go  out  very  fre- 
quently with  a  certain  quantity  of  stuff. 
Their  proper  loads  are  250  tons,  but 
they  have  to  go  out  very  often  with 
very  little  more  than  half  of  that,  and 
thereby  they  are  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  Bulway  Company  very  materially ; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  costs  is  this,  that 
the  furnaces  which  are  kept  at  work  dur- 
ing the  Sunday  want  a  greater  supply 
of  stone  on  the  Monday,  and  the  men 
being  off  work  to  the  extent  of  the  per- 
centage which  I  have  stated,  the  fur- 
naces cannot  really  get  their  proper  sup- 
ply, and  therefore  they  are  not  infre- 


quently caused  to  lay  off  some  of  their 
men,  and  also  to  reduce  the  blast  in  the 
furnaces,  which  is  very  detrimental  to 
them  indeed ;  one  can  scarcely  realize 
or  calculate  the  extent  of  loss  that  it 
is  to  them." 

The  total  amount  of  wealth  wasted 
by  the  drinking  system,  estimating  the 
money  directly  spent  in  purchasing 
drink,  and  the  loss  and  cost  directly 
and  indirectly  caused  by  that  expen- 
diture is  about  270,000,000/.  a  year. 
Compare  this  enormous  sum  with  the 
amount  of  capital  that  we  send  abroad. 
The  money  directly  spent  on  drink  every 
year  isdouble  what  we  send  toother  coun- 
tries as  loans. 

I  think  that  these  fieusts  show  that 
the  drinking  system  keeps  wages  down 
by  crippling  trade  and  causing  a  great 
waste  of  wealth;  that  they  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  drink  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  want  and  pauperism  that 
exist  side  by  side  wiUi  such  a  vast 
in-pouring  of  national  wealth ;  and 
that  they  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  any  inquiry  into 
the  relation  of  wealth  and  wages. 

Thos.  p.  Whittakbe- 
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'The  close  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy  is 
•marked  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe 
by  Tiolent  revolutions.      The  barriers 
between    nations    are   broken    down; 
.social  order,  resting  chiefly  on  a  conven- 
tional basisy  shows  everywhere  signs  of 
>  decay ;   a  mighty  change  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  world  of  thought  and  idea. 
A  restless  spirit  haunts  the  nations  of 
.Europe,  and    whispers  in    their    ears 
.magic  formulas  wherewith  to  invoke  the 
tide  by  which  things  existing  shall  be 
swept    away,    in  order — ^as    is  fondly 
believed  and  hoped — to  usher  in  an  era 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.      On 
the  crest  of  the  revolutionary  wave  sits 
tiinmphant    democracy  with  its   wild 
song  of  "liberty,  fraternity,  equality," 
with  its  bold  denial  of  antiquated  for- 
mulas   and  traditionary  beliefs,    with 
its   almost  childlike    belief    in    itself 
and  its  joyous  assertion  of  vitality  and 
power. 

HoUand— quiet^  sleepy  Holland — ^is 

•  unable  to  resist  the  Impetus  brought 
to  hear  on  it  from  all  sides.  Her  dikes, 
able  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  surging 
billows  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  qaji- 

.not  preTent  the  spirit  of  an  all-powerful 

•  democracy  overrunning  her  borders.  Her 
banen,  rugged  language,  a  barrier  more 
powerfol  than  her  dikes,  must  become 
to  some  extent  the  expression  of  the 
philosophical  doubt^  which  the  elegant 
language  of  Erance,  the  metaphysical 
tongue  of  GernLteny,  and  the  practical 
dialect  of  Ehgland  have  made  known  to 
hundreds  and  thousands.  When  the 
French  Bevolution  broke  out  it  found 
many  in  Holland  who  wished  it  God- 

.speedy  nay,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  enliat  under  its  banners. 

Daring    the    greater   part    of    the 

•  eighteenth  century  HoUand  had  been 
.asleep.       The  countiy  had  reached  a 


great  state  of  prosperity,  and  its  citi- 
zens had  no  occupation,  except  spend- 
ing the  money  which  their  ancestors 
had  earned  and  kindly  left  behind. 
The  '^  stadholderate  "  had  been  restored 
in  1747,  and  the  family  of  Orange  sat 
once  more  on  the  throne.  No  sensa- 
tional legislation  disturbed  the  political 
atmosphere ;  no  commercial  panic  con- 
vulsed the  exchange;  nothing,  in  a 
word,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  days 
of  the  Republic  were  numbered.  Strange 
to  say  it  suddenly  collapsed. 

Everything  tends  to  the  belief  that 
nations  and  institutions  are  subject  to 
the  law  which  rules  individuals — they 
die  of  old  age.  Ideas,  which  were 
yesterday  full  of  truth  and  of  life,  and 
embodied  in  living  forms,  are  to-day 
deadly  errors,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when,  with  the  kfeless  bodies  of  which 
they  were  once  the  soul,  lAiey  will  be 
thrown  into  a  more  or  less  forgotten 
grave.  The  chronicler  records  the  pass- 
ing events,  and  sees  in  this  or  that  politi- 
cal event  the  reason  of  the  overthrow 
of  an  old  regime  or  the  birth  of  a  new 
order.  But  the  philosopher  smiles ;  to 
him  the  world  is  a  vast  organism, 
moving  in  accordance  with  fixed  and 
unalterable  laws. 

No  doubt  pc^tical  events — ^and  we 
dwell  on  them  briefly,  because  to  know 
the  literature  a  nation  we  must  have 
some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  sprang  up — ^brought 
affairs  in  Holland  to  a  crisis.  William 
IV.  died  in  1751,  and  the  English 
priucess  who  ruled  during  the  minority 
of  William  y.  wad  not  at  all  popular. 
The  squabbles  between  the  stadholder 
and  the  aristocratic  citizens  began  to 
be  more  frequent,  and  the  spirit  of 
general  dissatjbBfaction,  veiling  itself 
und^r  the  name  of  "  patridtifAn,''  which 
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had  hitherto  kept   smoulderiiig,  gave 
more  vigorous  signs  of  life  than  it  had 
done  before.      Nor  did  the   accession 
of  WiUiam  Y.  help  to  mend  matters. 
If  it  be  true   that  nothing  is  more 
successful  than  success,  shall  we  deny 
the  reverse  ?  The  part  which  the  Dutch 
fleet  had  to  play  in  the  American  war 
considerably  increased  the  hatred  against 
the  English,  and  did  not  make  the  stad- 
holder  more  beloved;  whilst  the  revenge 
taken  by  the  Germans,  because  of  in- 
sults offered  to  the  vife  of  William  IV. 
— a  German  princess — added  fresh  fuel 
to  fhe  flames.     Gratitude  is  as  scarce  as 
genius.     The  Dutch  had  never  had  any 
personal  afiiection  for  William  V.,  and 
they  had  no  feeling  of  loyalty  for  that 
impersonal  thing  called  a  dynasty ;  they 
had  always  disliked  the  English,  and 
hated  the  Germans  with  the   dislike 
peculiar  to  the  members  of  families — 
where  then  could  they  turn  in  this  their 
hour  of  humiliation  except  to  France : 
— France,  which  under  the  influence  of 
the  law  of  contrasts  they  had  always  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  country,  to  which 
they  had  ever  clung,  notwithstanding 
the  many  defeats  received  at  its  hands, 
with  a  well-nigh  doglike  fidelity  9    The 
Dutch  Eadicals,  otherwise  called  patriots, 
lifted  up  their  eyes  to  France.     France, 
the  great  Cave  of  Adullam,  opened  its 
arms  to  the  distressed  patriots.    At  the 
end  of  the  year  1794  the  "saviour,"  in 
the  person  of  Fichegru,  with  his  army, 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nether- 
lands; on  the  18th  of  January,  1795, 
the   Prince  of    Orange   left  i:)chevcn- 
ingen  for  the  shores  ol  Eogland ;  a  few 
days  later  the  great  Dutch  Eepublic, 
once  the  mistress  of  Europe,  had  found 
•*  freedom,  liberty,  and  equality,"  or  in 
other  words  had  become  the  vassal  of 
France.     The   "Wilhelmus  van  Nas- 
souwe,"  which  had  been  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  national  song  of  Hol- 
land, was  hushed,  and  instead  of  it,  men 
bhouted  the  impious  "  Marseillaise." 

Amidst  those  tumultuous  surround- 
ings the  Dutch  muse — we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  poetry  in  the  first 
place — awoke  gradually  from  her  long 
protracted    slumbers.    In    the    hands 


of  the  versiflers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  she  had  become  a  prim  old 
maid,  choke-full  of  the  proprieties,  ner- 
vously anxious  to  conceal  her  feelings,, 
if  she  had  any,  and,  above  all,  to  ex* 
press  herself  in  the  conventional  phrases 
of  the  day  and  not  to  move  in  any  other 
forms  but  those  which  society  had  pre> 
scribed.  Thanks  to  the  "societies  f>r 
the  encouragement  of  science  and  art  '* — 
those  great  promoters  of  mediocrity  in 
all  ages — ^poets  had  been  fabricated  by 
the  dozen,  and  poetry  had  begun  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury  and  not  as  a^ 
necessity.  "  Voltaire,"  wrote  one  of  the 
so-called  poets  of  the  period,  "seems  ta 
me  the  greatest  poet  in  Europe.  His 
Henriade  Ib  perfect"  What  need  of 
any  further  witnesses  %  An  age  which- 
deifies  Voltaire  as  a  poet  must  be  with- 
out a  spark  of  poetry. 

But  now,  as  the  result  of  the  up- 
heaving of  the  world  in  every  possible 
direction,  the  Dutch  muse  lost — ^let  us 
be  honest — much  of  her  learning,  her 
smoothness,  her  elegance,  her  classical' 
character — to  sum  up  all  in  one 
word ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  got 
rid  of  her  affectation,  her  pedantry,  and* 
her  intolerable  mannerism.  She  tried- 
to  be  natural,  not  to  copy  another  muse, 
but  to  be  herself.  She  gave  full  rein^ 
to  the  sentiment  so  long  oppressed 
though  never  totally  suppressed.  And' 
the  aroused  sentiment  of  beauty  and 
truth  kindled  the  imagination ;  and  what 
else  irf  poetry  but  feeling  and  imagine 
ationf 

The  change  was  not  eflected  at  once. 
The  lawgivers  on  Parnassus  were  in- 
tolerant of  innovations  ;  the  old  theories' 
of  art  died  not  without  a  hard  struggle  i 
and  the  young  muse  attempted,  lik& 
another  David,  to  fight  her  battles  in  the 
armour  of  SauL  But  ere  long  a  poet 
was  born  who  could  not  brook  the  re- 
straint of  the  old  armour.  Feeling  in- 
tensely that  he  had  a  message  to  ddiver 
and  a  mission  to  perform,  he  burst  on  his 
bewildered  countrymen  like  one  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophets.  Poetiy  once  more 
resumed  her  ofiice ;  the  consoler  of  our 
miseries  and  the  prophetess  of  a  better 
day.  That  man  was  William  Bilderdijk^ 
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tiie  greatest  and  most  nnpopnlar  of 
Duidi  poets.  *Oar  readers  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves whether  we  have  introduced  him 
in  exaggerated  language  or  whether  we 
have  merely  spoken  the  words  of  soher 
troth. 


«( 


And  who  is  Bilderdijk  T  methinks  thou  savest. 
A  ready  question,  yet  which,  trust  me,  Allan, 
Would  not  be  ask'd  had  not  the  curse  that 

came, 
From  Babel  dipt  the  wings  of  poetry. 
Napoleon  ask'd  him  with  cold  nz'd  look, 
'Art  thou  then  in  the  world  of  letters  known  1 ' 
'  I  haye  deserved  to  be,^  the  Hollander 
Beplied,  meeting  that  proud,  imperial  look 
With  calm  and  proper  confidence  and  eye. 
As  little  wont  to  turn  away  abash'd 
Before  a  mortal  presence." 


To  understand  the  character  of  the 
poetry  of  Bilderdijk,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  his  life.    The  greatest 
poets  of  humanity  have,  it  is  true,  so 
entirely  suppressed  their  individualityy 
that  their  names  and  lives  have  hecome 
matters  of  secondary  importance.     What 
matters  it  to  us  whether  Homer  wrote 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  or  whether 
another  wrote  them  1    Do  we  not  under- 
stand hia  poems  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  author )    Do  we  require  to  know 
the  life  of  Shakespeare  in  order  to  ap- 
{ireciate   in    his   works   the  matchless 
knowledge  of  the  human  hearty  and  the 
unrivalled  power    of .  analyzing    every 
passing  emotion  and    feeling  1      Who 
feels  the  need  of  reading  a  biography  of 
CroethOy  when  he  studies  Faust,  that 
Bible  of  Pantheism  1    Before  the  calm 
objectiyity  which  has  made  these  men 
the  poets  of  the  world,  individual  ques- 
tions seem  merely  accidental,  and  there- 
fore ntterlj  insignificant     But,  on  the 
other  bandy  could  we  read  and  under- 
etand  Byron  if  his  life  were  totally 
unknown  to  us  f    Is  not  his  poetry  so 
intenselj  subjective,  so  much  the  ex- 
pression of  his  individuality — Whence  its 
greatness   and  its   littleness — that    it 
requires  the  key  of  the  history  of  his 
life  to  unlock  to   us  the  many  doors 
otherwise  hopelessly  shut?    Bilderdijk 
was  one  of  those  subjective  poets ;  his 
poetry  is  the  cry  of  the  ego,  from  the 
tx^inning  to  the  end.    So  much  is  this 


the  case,  that  he  could  not  translate  a 
poem  from  a  foreign  language  without 
altosrether  altering  its  character. 

William  Bildeniijk  was  born  on  the 
8th  of  September,  in  the  year  1766. 
His  father,  a  medical  man  and  a  poet  of 
some  repute,  belonged  to  an  old  Dutch 
family.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation to  picture  to  oneself  the  sur- 
roundings of  Bilderdijk  during  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life.  The  visitor  to 
Amsterdam,  wending  his  way  to  the 
"  Westerkerk  "  or  to  the  "  Joden  Am- 
stel"  walks  along  the  canals  and  the 
streets  through  which  Bilderdijk  must 
frequently  have  passed.  If  he  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  an  introduction  to 
a  family  belonging  to  what  may  be 
called  the  higher  middle  classes,  it  will 
be  easy  for  him  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  youth  of  the  poet,  spent  amongst 
old-&shioned,  upright,  solid,  and  some- 
what prosaic  people— people  to  whom 
Heaven  seems  to  have  denied  nothing 
except  a  touch  of  humour.  Life  is  very 
reed  and  very  earnest  to  those  Hollanders. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Bilderdijk,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  precocious  child. 
In  one  of  his  poems — is  it  truth  or 
fiction? — ^he  not  merely  tells  us  that 
he  had  shed  a  great  many  tears  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  life,  but  also 
that  he  had  read  with  delight  Cats, 
the  great  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  works  a  Dutch  household  ranks 
next  to  the  Bible !  The  child  at  the 
venerable  age  of  one  yrar  and  a  half, 
entered  the  world  of  the  poet !  "  The 
aspect  of  the  world  around  him  became 
totally  changed ;  all  things  became  sym- 
bolical, and  his  sole  aim  was  henceforth 
to  know  himself^  and  to  decipher  the 
hieroglyphics  which  on  all  sides  met  his 
eye."  Undoubtedly  such  a  child  is  like 
the  orthodox  idea  of  heaven :  cda  fait 
peur. 

An  accident,  which  happened  to  him 
in  his  youth,  exercised  unquestion- 
ably a  greater  influence  on  his  poetry 
than  the  study  of  good  old  Cats.  A 
playfellow  of  his  had  the  misfortune 
to  tread  on  his  foot,  and  the  wound 
grew  so  serious  that  Bilderdijk  suffered 
more  or  less  from  its  effects  for  th^ 
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space  of  twelve  yean.  DmiDg  those 
twelve  years — from  hia  sixth  till  his 
eighteenth — his  life  was  intensely  soli- 
taiy,  so  far  as  the  enter  world  was  con- 
cerned. His  dream,  to  hecome  a  soldier, 
would  now  never  he  fulfilled.  But  though 
he  was  not  to  stand  on  a  hattle-field,  as 
he  had  wished  to  do,  who  that  has  read 
his  poetry  can  deny  that,  be  it  on  other 
fields  and  with  otiier  weapons,  he  was 
a  warrior  all  his  life  long!  He  was 
an  Ishmael  amongst  poets,  who  found 
no  rest  till  he  had  sunk  in  the  sleep  of 
death. 

During  that  period  of  seclusion  his 
inner  life  was  very  active.  He  devoted 
his  time  chiefly  to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  medicine,  architecture,  and 
literature ;  but  itneedscarcely  be  said  that 
besides  his  favourite  studies  there  were 
several  other  departments  of  knowledge 
with  which  he  made  himself  acquainted. 
Then,  too,  the  poet  was  bom.  The  be- 
ginnings of  all  life  are  in  silence  and 
solitude.  During  those  long  dreary  days 
and  painful  sleepless  nights,  the  problems 
of  life  became  exceedingly  real  to  that 
young  sufferer.  His  eye  became  fixed 
on  himself,  and  the  questions  which 
have  troubled  humanity  since  the  days 
of  the  creation,  refused  to  be  dismissed 
without  some  attempt  at  a  solution. 
To  that  sick-bed  we  must  ascribe  a  good 
deal  of  the  reserve,  the  gloom,  the  irri- 
tability and  the  violence,  which  charac- 
terized the  poet  and  his  poetry  in  later 
days ;  but  we  must  also  attribute  to  it 
the  awakening  of  that  individuality 
which  made  him  the  Prince  amongst 
Dutch  poets,  et  par  droit  de  naiisance 
et  par  droit  de  conquite. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Leyden. 
He  worked  day  and  night,  and  though 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  law,  he  managed  to  find  time  for 
other  and  more  congenial  studies. 

After  having  passed  through  the  usual 
course,  he  took  his  degree,  and  two  years 
later  (1783)  we  find  him  married  and 
apparently  settled  down.  But  his  family 
life  proved  most  unhappy.  Love,  the  sub- 
limest  form  of  selfishness,  because  half- 
unconscious,  of  which  humanity  is  capa- 


ble, deceives  the  poet  even  more  than  it- 
does  ordinary  men.  The  being  he  loves 
is  not  the  woman  who  stands  before- 
him,  but  the  ideal  creature  which  is  the 
offspring  of  his  poetical  heart.  Criticism 
soon  dispels  the  glamour  of  early  days, 
and  then  comes  the  inevitable  collision 
between  the  ideal  and  the  reality.  Bil- 
derdijk  submitted  himself  to  his  fate  for 
a  long  time,  but  after  eleven  years  of 
silent  misery,  husband  and  wUe  sep^ 
rated.  He  married  afterwards  a  poetess 
of  the  name  of  Schweickhardt,  and  the 
two  lived  happOy  together,  notwith- 
standing the  many  susceptibilities  and 
jealousies  attributed  to  artistic  natures. 
There  were,  however,  greater  troubles 
in  store  for  the  poet  He  was  intensely 
unpopular — we  shall  soon  understand 
why.  His  opinions  were  distasteful  to 
the  multitude;  his  poetry  was  either 
ignored  or  attacked  with  fanatical  vehe- 
mence. The  men  who  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
''republic  of  letters,"  refused  to  ad- 
mit one  who,  though  still  standing 
with  one  foot  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  rapidly  freeing  himself  from 
the  narrow  ideas  and  forms  which  the 
men  of  that  age  had  laid  down.  In 
addition  to  the  literary  tempest,  there 
burst  over  his  head  the  political  storm 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  Bilderd\jk, 
greatly  attached  to  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  with  principles  of  the  most  ultra- 
Conservative  character,  resisted  the 
Bevolution  with  all  the  strength  at  his 
disposal  But  though  he  struggled  man- 
fully, he  could  not  prevent  the  final 
establishment  of  the  ''  Batavian  B«pub- 
lic."  It  was,  however,  in  his  power  to 
refuse  to  swear  the  oath  of  sJlegiance 
which  was  asked  of  him.  He  had  to 
leave  Holland,  and  to  seek  a  place  of 
refuge  iu  a  friendly  country.  He  first 
went  to  England,  but  his  residence  on 
our  '^  hospitable  shores "  was  of  short 
duration.  The  poet  soon  emigrated  to 
Brunswick,  in  Germany.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  many  refugees,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke,  his  life  flowed 
on  evenly  for  more  than  eight  years. 
When  he  returned  to  his  own  land  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  had  been  laid  to  rest, 
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and  a  new  age  was  Btnigglisg  thiough 
the  tioubleB  of  childhood. 

With  the  accession  of  l^apoleon's 
brother,  Louis,  to  the  Batch  throne,  a 
somewhat  better  day  had  dawned  on 
Holland.  The  four  years  of  the  reign  of 
that  king  (1806—1810)  are  among  the 
happiest  of  our  poet's  life.  They  were 
a  lull  in  the  storm  which  would  soon 
break  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  The 
removal  of  Louis,  because  his  policy  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
imperial  brother,  and  the  subsequent 
incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with 
the  Prench  empire,  filled  the  cup  of 
Bilderd^'k's  sorrows  to  overflowing.  The 
mental  and  moral  anguish  through  which 
be  passed  in  seeing  his  beloved  country 
at  Uie  mercy  of  the  stranger,  were  over- 
whelming. But  to  these  was  added 
actual  physical  distress.  Though  at 
the  moment  of  which  we  are  sp^iking, 
without  a  rival  amongst  the  poets 
of  Holland,  he  did  not  know  where 
to  get  bread  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
hunger. 

The  hour  of  deliverance  seemed  at 
length  to  have  come.  Holland,  once 
more  free,  hailed  with  acclamations 
another  prince  of  the  fEonily  of  Orange. 
Alas,  for  the  bad  memory  of  restored 
dynasties !  Bilderdijk  suffered  no  longer 
the  pangs  of  hunger ;  but  he  looked  in 
Tain  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  greatness,  and  some  signal  mark 
of  favour.  The  wreath  of  laurels  was 
kept  £rom  him  by  the  unscrupulous 
machinations  of  a  literary  rabble,  and 
lie  received  the  reward  of  true  greatness 
in  allagee — across. 

However,  the  gods  are  more  merciful 
than  men.  The  stately  old-fashioned 
xnan  will  soon  pass  away  from  a  life 
"whoae  experience  he  might  have  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Jacob,  to  scenes  less 
checkered  and  more  peaceful;  those 
«yee,  shaded  by  fierce  brows,  once  so 
liiilUant,  now  so  dim,  will  soon  regain 
thim  lustre  in  sunnier  climes,  and  that 
£ai7  tongue,  which  has  lashed  the 
-vices  and  follies  of  the  age  with  the 
dtemness  of  a  Boane^rges,  wiU  ere  long, 
tfanidst  other  surroundings,  burst  fortii 
into  a  song  of  peace.     The  death  of 


his  wife  was  to  him  the  becrinning  of  the 
end.  His  sorrow  admitted  of  no  conso^ 
lation,  and  his  muse  was  too  sad  to 
utter  another  sound.  Poring  over  the 
pages  of  his  Bible,  and  of  Cater,  he 
spent  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  in 
the  most  perfect  seclusion.  One  wintry 
night,  in  the  year  1831 — a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Goethe— he  passed 
away. 

We  now  turn  to  Bilderdijk's  poetry. 
With  the  exception  of  Calderon  no 
poet  ever  surpassed  him  in  fertility. 
During  fifty  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  literary  Hfe,  and  the  legacy  which 
he  left  behind  shows  the  ceaseless 
activity  which  he  displayed  during  that 
protracted  period.  It  is  computed  that 
he  wrote  300,000  lines.  Add  to  this, 
that  with  the  exception  of  comedy, 
he  attempted  every  kind  and  form  of 
poetry,  and  the  reader  will  easily  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  giving  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  labours  so  manifold 
and  so  varied. 

His  earlier  poems,  however,  need  not 
detain  us  long.     The  first  poems  whicb 
he  wrote  were  on  subjects  proposed  by 
various  literary  societies,  and  the  themes 
chosen  by  those  institutions  are  dear 
demonstrations — if  any  be  required — 
of    the     low   ebb  which  poetry   had 
reached  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Bilderdijk  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
wrote    several  poems    which  received 
either  a  medal  or  an  honourable  mention. 
These    poems   are  chiefly    remarkable 
for  the  tenacity  with  which  their  author 
clings  to  the  forms  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIY.     Their  writer  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  classical  school ;  not  merely  are 
his  poems  full  of  classical  allusions,  but 
it  ia  evident  that  the  poet  is,  above 
all,   anxious    not  to   depart   a    haitB- 
breadth  from  the  stiff  correctness  pre- 
scribed by  tradition.    It  is  but  very 
slowly  that  he  will  free  himself  from  the 
fetters  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans;  it 
is  but  very  gradually  that  he  will  leave 
the  chill,  methodical  atmosphere  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  he  will  never  en- 
tirely succeed  in  his  attempt  to  be  free. 
As,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  we  are  told  that  "  they  did  that 
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whicli  "was  right  in  the  eyea  of  the  Lord, 
neyertheless  the  high  places  were  not 
taken  away,"  so  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Dutch  poet,  that  he  forsook  the  classical 
idols  of  his  forefathers  and  turned  to 
another  and  purer  worship,  but  that  he 
kept  till  the  very  end  of  his  life  high 
places  in  which  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
-of  his  youth. 

Amongst  his  earlier  works  his  erotic 
poetry  deserves  to  be  singled  out    Into 
.the  question  of  the  morality  of  these 
poems  we  shall  not  now  enter.     Many 
of  them  are  translations  from  Anacreon, 
Oatullus,  Tibullus,    and  other  gallant 
poets,  but  a  large  number  are  originaL 
it  is  easy  to  picture  to  oneself  the  as- 
tonishment with  which  the  Dutch  pub- 
lic must  have  looked  upon  these  pro- 
-ductions.     They  forgot  that  the  poet 
was  a  young  student,  and  that  if  ever, 
4surely  then,  the  worship  of  dm  ewigtpeib' 
Itch  Ideate  will  seek  for  means  to  express 
itself;  they  had  no  eye  for  the  beauty  of 
the    form    which  distinguished   these 
poems,  and  no  ear  for  the  music  of  their 
rhythm ;  they  had  but  one  feeling,  one 
•of  intense  astonishment  at  the  way  in 
which  their  puritanism  had  been  out- 
^ged.      "We,  for  ourselves,   pity  poor 
Venus,  accustomed  to    the  .unclouded 
^y  of  Olympus,  but  now  6ondemned 
to  tramp  through  the  marshes  of  Hol- 
land ;  we  sympathise  with  Cupid  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  amongst  *^  whom  life 
would  be  bearable  were  it  not  for  its 
•amusements ; "  and  we  cannot  repress  a 
slight  smile  at  the  passionate  language 
^iddressed  to  the  young  girls  of  Leyden. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  this 
poetry  ample  evidence,  not  merely  of  the 
wonderful  mastery  of  language  and  the 
facility  of   versification    which  distin- 
^ished  Bilderdijk  in  latter  days,  but 
Also  of  a  poetical  power  which  lifted 
him  at  once  far  beyond  his  contem- 
poraries. 

In  one  genre  of  poetry  he  reached 
-even  then  a  point  of  excellency  which 
he  has  never  surpassed.  His  romances 
«nd  ballads  are  of  great  beauty.  It 
would  be  interesting,  did  space  per- 
znit,  to  draw  a  parallel  in  that  respect 
between  him  and  the  greatest  ballad- 


writers  of  Germany — (xoethe,  Schiller, 
and  Uhland.  It  seems  to  us  that  his 
productions  resemble  most  closely  those 
of  the  last-named  poet ;  in  vain  do  we 
look  for  the  reality  and  the  objectivity 
of  the  ballad  of  Goethe,  and  the  ideality 
and  the  subjectivity  of  that  of  Schiller. 
But  we  find  the  power  of  the  Suabian 
singer  to  paint  in  bold  outlines  a  few 
simple  figures  and  to  lift  them  by  a 
magic  stroke  above  the  material  sur- 
roundings into  the  regions  of  imagina- 
tion and  feeling. 

The  ballads  of  Bilderdijk— I  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  giving  a  short  extract 
from  one  of  them — shared  the  fate  of  all 
his  poetry — ^they  were  always  unpopular. 
The  subjects  he  chose  were  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  people,  and 
the  sentiments  of  which  he  loade   his 
heroes    and  heroines    the  mouthpiece 
failed  to  awaken  an  echo  amongst  those 
masses  in  which  the  true   home  of  the 
ballad  is  to  be  looked  for.     In  how  £ir 
the  purely  historical  ballad  can  ever  be 
made  popular,  unless  at  the  sacrifice  of 
historical  truth  and  the  unscrupulous  in- 
troduction of  numberless  anachronisms, 
we  are  unwilling  to  decide.     Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  human  element  common 
to  man  in  all  ages,  whose  expression 
is  therefore  likely  to  meet  at  all  times 
with  a  response.     But  in  the  ballads 
of  Bilderdijk  there  is  little  or  no  attempt 
at  any  softening  of  the  local  colouring  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  poet,  whose  whole 
life  may  be  summed  up  in  the  "  Odi  pro- 
fanum  vulgus    et  arceo,**  has  nowhere 
striven  so  hard  to  exhibit    in  all  its 
width  the  gulf  which  separated  him  from 
his  contemporaries.     The  favourite  sub- 
jects of  Bilderdijk  are  taken  from  the 
middle  ages.     We  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  about  the  peculiar  political 
views  of  the  poet ;  let  it  suffice  for  tke 
present  to  remark  that  his  poetry  moves 
for  ever  on  the  mediaeval  line  towards 
the  restoration  of  what  seemed  to  him 
the  golden  age,  the  days  of  chivalry  and. 
of  feudal  government.     A  descendant^ 
as  he  believed  himself  to  be,  of  the  old 
noble  family  of  the  Earls  of  Cleve  and. 
Teisterbant  he  unfurled  for  ever  ^*  those 
banners  of  Teisterbant,"  to  fight  in  days 
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of  Bceptidsm  and  democracy  for  the  re- 
vival of  a  period  of  blind  belief  and 
despotism.  The  most  perfect  of  his 
balladSy  and  the  one  best  known  is, 
without  any  doubt,  his  "  Floris  IV." 

There  is  first  of  all  the  description  of 
the  scene: 

"  Trumpets  and  bagpipes  resounded  through 
the  court,  across  the  walls  ;  the  knights  flocked 
together  at  the  merry  sound. 

*'  From  the  arched  window  of  the  wall  of 
Klermont,  Blanka,  the  beautiful,  saw  the  rich 
assemblage  of  arms. 

''She  sat  before  the  window,  draped  in 
velvet,  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  who  were 
clothed  in  yellow  garments. 

''  She  stood  before  the  window  in  her  sky- 
blue  dress,  like  the  o^m  flower  amidst  the 
fields  of  ripening  grain. 

*'She  wore  a  &^>lden  chain  with  diamond 
clasp*;  it  hung  down  from  her  shoulders,  and 
fell  upon  her  lap. 

••  Her  fiill  bosom  heaved  ;  her  eye,  filled 
with  curiosity,  looked  around  ;  a  flash  mantled 
her  cheek ;  a  smile  played  on  her  lovely  lips. 

*<  She  looked  at  tne  proud  knights,  clothed 
in  silk  and  gold  ;  she  saw  their  noble  horses 
decked  with  purple,  richly-fringed  trappings." 

Then  comes  the  innocent  question, 
which  is  to  be  the  cause  of  a  great 
tragedy : — 

'"  Ah  !  tell  me,'  she  said,  knowing  nothing 
of  jealousy,  '  where  amongst  all  those  knights 
is  the  Earl  of  Holland  ? ' 

"Her  husband  hears  the  question,  and 
looks  at  her  fixedly ;  her  lips  grow  pale  and 
tremble  ;  her  heart  bieats. 

**  *  Look  I '  he  says,  with  a  grin,  '  in  yonder 
crowd  of  earls,  there  is  a  guly  lion  in  a  field 
of  gold.' 

*'  That  knight  so  perfect  is  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
Uud ;  examine  him  well,  for  his  hour  has 
struck. 

''The  beautifid  Blanka  recedes  from  the 
window  in  a  tremor,  there  is  no  longer  any- 
thing festive  to  her  in  the  scene  which  is 
before  her  eyes." 

And  then,  as  Floris  lY.  passes  the 
gate  where  Blanka  was  sitting  sur- 
rounded by  the  ladies  of  her  court, 

''  He  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  the  spear  of  false 
Klermont  pierces  through  his  innocent  heart, 
and  he  falls  down  lifeless." 

Not,  however,  without  revenge : 

*' The  brave  Cleve  takes  his  heroic  sword, 
the  pledge  of  friendship,  and  sends  it  through 
the  cowardly  murderer. 

"  The  frightened  Blanka  hears  of  the  crime, 
and  of  its  punishment ;  the  frightened  Blanka 
beholds  both  corpses. 
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"Her  knees  give  way,  her  blood  and  her 
breath  srow  still ;  she  shrieks,  she  dies,  and 
the  somore  curtain  drops." 

But  it  was  during  the  gloomy  days 
of  exile  that  the  genius  of  Bilderdijk 
reached  the  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment. Of  the  poems  written  or  con- 
ceived by  him  during  that  period 
we  may  say  in  the  language  of 
Southey — 

"  The  lan^age  of  a  state, 

Inferior  m  illustrious  deeds  to  none, 

But  circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  and 
now 

Sinking  in  irrecoverable  decline, 

Hath  pent  within  its  sphere  a  name  where- 
with 

Europe  should  else  have  rung  from  side  to 
side." 

The  horizon  of  the  poet  is  consider- 
ably enlarged ;  he  confines  himself  no 
longer  to  the  somewhat  narrow  range 
of  subjects  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
him  to  contain  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  ;  he  also,  moves  with  greater  free- 
dom, and  is  no  longer  tied  hand  and 
foot  to  those  classical  forms,  the  perfect 
repose  of  which  he  had  never  attained, 
and  into  which  he  had  vainly  attempted 
to  pour  fresh  life.  In  the  poetry  of 
that  time  we  also  trace  the  magical 
power  of  Bilderdijk  over  the  language 
of  Holland.  His  word-painting  is  per- 
fectly marvellous;  the  sensuous  colour- 
ing of  some  of  his  poems  reminds  one  of 
a  southern  landscape.  Could  that  shy, 
sullen,  choleric  Dutchman,  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  repelled  love  and  com- 
manded admiration,  have  vmtten  those 
exquisitely  tender  poems,  which  are 
found  scattered  in  the  collection  of  his 
works  1  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  fact  that  the  blood 
which  flowed  through  his  veins  had 
been  derived  not  merely  from  the  tepid 
west,  but  also  from  those  burning  lands 
where  the  sun  wakes  from  his  slumbers. 

Looking  at  these  poems  one  can 
easily  understand  the  impopularity  of 
Bilderdijk,  nay,  the  opposition  which 
he  encountered  on  all  sides.  Instead  of 
being  a  representative  Butchman  he 
was  rather  the  reverse ;  instead  of  being 
the  echo  of  the  age,  whose  voice  made 
itself  heard  even  in  the  low-lands,  he 
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was  rather  like  the  preacher  in  the  wil- 
derness; a  voice  lifting  up  its  protest 
against  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast 
The  tone  of  his  poetry  is  one  of  reaction. 
He  knew  little  about  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  for  his  heart  moved  in  days 
long  gone  by  and  amidst  scenes  long 
since  past.  His  scanty  knowledge,  how- 
ever, exasperated  him  to  the  utmost 
against  the  institutions  and  the  men  by 
which  he  was  surrounded ;  he  therefore 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  resist  even 
unto  blood  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
to  sound  in  its  ears  nothing  else  but 
a  long  protracted  anathema. 

An  anathema  against  the  age  because 
of  its  religion !  Bilderdijk  was  too 
much  of  a  theologian  to  be  a  Christian. 
His  religious  poems  are  strangers  to  the 
modern  axiom,  which  has  decreed  the 
divorce  between  theology  and  religion. 

In  an  age  when  the  people  were  sunk 
in  depths  of  irreligion,  and  when  the 
only  way  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
state  of  degradation  was  to  be  found  in 
the  rousing  of  the  religious  or  the  ideal 
sentiment,  which  is  above  dogmas 
and  independent  of  forms,  Bilderdijk 
could  conceive  no  religion  except  the 
Calvinistic  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  system  which  represents 
God  as  the  most  arbitrary  of  judges,  and 
which  makes  of  heaven  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  clubs,  was  to  him  the  only  pos- 
sible salvation  for  an  age  impatient  of 
all  inquisition,  theological  or  political. 

An  anathema  against  the  age  because 
of  its  politics  !  An  aristocrat  and  a 
royalist,  he  hated  the  people  cordially  and 
denounced  them  unspiringly.  He  also 
disliked  those  petty  aristocrats  who 
seemed  to  him  to  encroach  on  the  power 
which  ought  only  to  belong  to  the  mo- 
narch. All  revolutions,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add,  were  not  merely  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  but  utterly  unjustifiable. 
A  greater  anachronism  than  Bilderdijk 
cannot  be  imagined.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolutionary  mob,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  passions  of  the  brute,  under 
the  intoxicating  power  of  a  newly- 
acquired  liberty,  he  sighs  for  the  return 
of  those  medii»val  ages  which  come 
nearest  to  his  ideal. 


Many  of  the  political  poems  of  Bil- 
derdijk belong  to  a  later  period ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  adhere  scru- 
pulously to  their  chronological  order. 
The  patriotic  tone  of  most  of  them  is 
undeniable,  and  the  fact  that  they  re- 
flect, like  the  remainder  of  his  poetiy, 
his  peculiar  individuality,  and  that  they 
are  often  influenced  by  his  political 
theories,  cannot  take  away  from  their 
beauty.  There  is  pathos  in  the  lines 
in  which  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  his 
country  ;  there  is  majesty  in  the  Ode  to 
JSapoleon^  and  a  well-nigh  prophetical 
tone  in  that  gloomy  Farewell^  which  he 
wrote  during  the  darkest  days  of  French 
dominion.  And  what  Dutch  poet  has 
celebrated  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
in  more  magnificent  strains  of  triumph 
than  the  man  who  had  felt  most  deeply 
its  degradation  and  misery  ? 

From  the  mass  of  patriotic  poetry  to 
which  such  men  as  Loots  and  the  philo- 
sophical Kinker  largely  contributed, 
the  productions  of  Jan  Helmers  deserve 
to  be  singled  out.  Helmers,  a  native  of 
Amsterdam,  and  an  illiterate  man,  made 
himself  famous  by  his  stirring  war- 
songs.  Most  of  his  poems  are  forgot- 
ten, and  few  would  find  fault  with  the 
verdict  given  against  him  by  Time,  that 
most  impartial  of  judges.  But  his 
great  poem.  The  Dutch  Naiitm^  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day.  It  is  full  of 
bombast,  it  contains  ridiculous  exagge- 
rations, its  colouring  is  coarse  and  hard, 
its  logic  is  often  extremely  doubtful, 
and  its  diction  decidedly  faulty — ^and 
yet  it  lives.  It  lives  because,  though  the 
expression  of  patriotism  run  mad,  there 
is  nothing  so  pleasing  to  a  nation  as  to 
be  reminded  that  it  is  ^  grande  nation. 
It  lives  because  daubing  is  at  all  times 
more  popular  than  high  art ;  it  lives, 
lastly,  because  it  required  heroism  to 
write  it.  Helmers  is  a  kind  of  Dutch 
TyrtaBus.  He  led  his  nation  to  the 
field  of  battle,  but  he  died  without 
hearing  the  shouts  of  victory. 

The  Dutch  Nation  was  published  in 
the  year  1812 ;  it  contains  a  aeries  of 
pictures,  taken  from  the  histoiy  of  Hol- 
land, in  which  the  ^Netherlands  are  re- 
presented as  victorious,   and  carrying 
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eyerything  before  tbem.  Thus,  to  men- 
tion only  one  episode,  we  have  a  long 
account  of  the  doings  of  De  Eoiter, 
how  he  tamed  the  British  leopard, 
stTiick  terror  to  the  heart  of  London, 
and  set  fire  to  Sheemess.  Nay,  it 
would  seem  that  on  one  occasion  his 
ghost  appeared  amongst  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  that  the  apparition  acted  on 
them  so  powerfully  that  the  English 
leopard  receded  bleeding  and  power- 
less. This  is  rather  amusing,  but 
is  it  not  also  slightly  pathetic  9  The 
Dutch  Nation  is  the  song  of  a  man 
living  in  a  more  or  less  imaginary  past, 
hecanse  he  can  nowhere  else  find  al- 
leviation for  the  sorrows  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  hope  for  the  darkness  of  the 
fattire. 

Bat  to  return  to  Bilderdijk  His 
most  celebrated  poem,  dating  from  the 
period  of  the  exile,  is  the  Ziekte  der 
Gdeerdm  (diseases  of  learned  men). 
This  cnrions  poem  is  divided  into  six 
cantos.  The  reader  who  pictures  the 
muse  to  himself  as  a  mysterious  form 
of  snperhaman  beauty,  clad  in  dreamy 
twilight,  fall  of  soul  and  imagination, 
whispering  in  soft,  broken  accents,  all  the 
more  subUme  because  slightly  unintel- 
ligible, will  be  sadly  disappointed ;  the 
mnse  of  Bilderdijk  is  a  female  M.D.  The 
Ziekte  der  Geleerden  is  a  pharmacopoeia  in 
rhyme.  You  will  find  in  it  a  description 
of  the  diseases  and  illnesses  by  which 
humanity  is  afOicted ;  you  will  be  in- 
cited to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the 
several  methods  of  healing,  and  you 
will  carry  away,  if  you  have  not  mean- 
tune  fallen  asleep,  the  salutary  maxim 
— "That  medicine  is  able  to  support 
nature  in  its  work  of  healing,  but 
unable  to  restore  it."  "  Believe  not  in 
magic,"  which,  being  translated  into  the 
vernacular,  reads  thus  :  Do  not  trust  a 
quack. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  consider  an- 
other poem,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Batch  critics,  has  raised  Bilderdijk 
next  to  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  if  not 
aboTe  them.  During  the  days  of  exile 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  a 
great  epic  poem  on  The  Destruction  of 
th€  First  World.    He  began  it  at  the 


end  of  the  year  1809,  and  his  inspira- 
tion was  at  its  very  height  when  unfor- 
tunately his  labours  were  interrupted 
by  domestic  affliction,  followed  by  great 
national  calamities.  The  pen  fell  from 
his  hands  never  again  to  be  taken  up, 
and  his  poem  remains  for  ever  a  frag- 
ment, a  torso,  in  which  the  filling  up  of 
outlineqgthe  arrangement  of  details,  and, 
above  all,  the  completion  of  the  figure, 
are  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

An  epic  poem  en  plein  jour  of  the 
nineteenth  century  1  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking.  A  critical  and  sceptical 
age  is  not  an  epic  age.  The  atmosphere 
for  the  epos,  the  childlike  faith  of  the 
men  of  Homer,  or  the  despairing  belief 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Dante,  where 
shall  we  find  it,  seeing  that  we  are 
certain  of  nothing  except  of  uncer- 
tainty f  It  was  the  glory  of  Goethe  to 
write  an  epic  poem  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  succeed.  But  then  he 
had  the  courage  to  place  on  the  vacant 
throne  from  which  Paganism  had  fallen, 
and  on  which  traditionary  Ghnstianity 
was  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  it- 
self, a  great  and  noble  philosophy — ^the 
philosophy  of  nature.  The  epos  of 
Goethe  is  a  cry  from  the  heart  of 
natura 

The  Dutch  poet  carries  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Hebrew  mythology:  he 
will  tell  us  of  ''the  destruction 
of  the  first  world:  how  the  Omni- 
potent, wearied  of  the  conflict  with 
men,  destroyed  the  earth  by  means 
of  a  flood."  A  subject  like  this  was 
worthy  of  a  great  poet,  and  some  of 
the  episodes  must  be  ranked  amongst 
the  masterpieces  of  poetry.  La  pompe 
des  Alexandrins  was  never  more  gor- 
geously displayed  than  in  those  cantos  of 
De  Ondergang  derEerste  Waereld.  There 
is  also  a  loftiness  of  conception  and 
a  vigour  of  execution  which  cannot 
fail  to  command  admiration.  And  yet, 
with  all  its  great  and  undeniable  beau- 
ties, the  poem  leaves  us  unsatisfied. 
We  are  so  very  far  removed  from  that 
world — and  all  the  art  of  the  poet  fails 
to  bridge  over  the  distance ! 

I  have  but  space  for  a  very  short  ex- 
tract, for  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long 

H  2 
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on  Bilderd^jk.     Look  at  tlie  pictoie  of 
Elpine,  one  of  tbe  daughteis  of  Gain. 
She  is  represented  to  us  as  an  orphan 
who  has  lost  the  innocence  of  her  youth. 
'<  It  is  night :  the  silvery  beams  of  the 
moon  fall  upon  the  rippling  stream, 
the  breeze  dances  through  the  forest, 
or  chases  the  wavelets,  or  kisses  the 
tear-stained  cheeks  of  Elpine.    Alas, 
nothing  can  dry  those  tears.     She  sits, 
plunged  in  deep  sorrow,  like  a  marble 
statue.     The  torch  of  day  is  well-nigh 
extinguished,  and  the  stars  are  about 
to  illumine  the  darkness.     But  she  has 
no  eye  for  those  things.  ...  A  brief 
moment  passes.     Once  more  she  is  in 
the  arms  of  the  youth  whose  passion 
had  overcome  her  virtue.     She  feels 
the  pressure  of  his  arms  and  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart  in  unison  with  hers ; 
and,  as  he  touches  her  lips,  and  she 
opens  her  half-closed  eyes,  she  sees  the 
same  heavenly  being  who  had  clung  to 
her  in   tender   embraces,    and  whose 
pledge  of  love  she  carries  even  now. 
Her  joy  is  so  overwhelming  that  she 
feels  on  the  point  of  death.  .  .  ."  The 
episode  concludes  with  a  struggle  be- 
tween  Elpine   and    her   lover.      Her 
lover  swears  that  he  will  forsake  his 
Eden  in  order  to  become  her  husband. 
She    refuses,    hesitates,   and  ends   by 
yielding.      But   when   her    lover   an- 
nounces to  her  that  he  will  become  the 


leader  of  a  second  rebellion,  and  regain 
Paradise  for  humanity,  her  better  feel- 
ings are  aroused,  and  she  pronounces 
against  that  determination.  '^  We  have 
but  one  hope — it  is  €rod*s  grace,  His 
redemption  and  restoration.  .  .  .  She 
then  leaves  the  young  man  to  himself." 

Well,  then,  compare  the  Elpine  of 
Bilderd^jk  with  tiie  Marguerite  of 
Goethe,  since  the  parallel  is  forced 
upon  us.  The  glory  of  the  maiden  of 
(xoethe  is  her  divine  ignorance.  She 
is  as  pure  after  her  fall  as  she  had  been 
before.  Elpine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a. 
woman  such  as  the  world  has  often 
seen.  Granted  that  the  picture  is  in- 
tensely dramatic,  and  contains  touches 
of  subtle  psychological  analysis,  we  are 
still  left  to  ask,  which  is  the  greater  of 
the  two,  Elpine  or  Gretchen )  But  tell 
me  which  is  grander,  a  calm  evening  of 
spring,  or  a  stormy,  wintry  night  % 

The  volumes,  with  the  Smtastical 
titles,  which  Bilderdijk  published  in 
later  days,  contain  evident  tokens  of 
poetical  decline.  Bat  he  had  done 
enough  to  have  his  name  placed  along- 
side of  a  Yondel,  and  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  greatest  men  of  Holland. 
Had  he  done  nothing  more  than 
write  the  fragment^  entitled,  Hie  De- 
struction of  ike  First  World,  he  would 
have  had  a  right  to  claim  a  place 
amongst  the  princes  of  poetry. 

A.  SCHWARZ. 
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The  town  of  Kisawlee — ^as  the  geography 
books   -would    say — contains    a  popu- 
lation of   upwards  of   nine  thousand. 
I  should  say  the  town  to  which  I  will 
give   the  name   of  Kisawlee  —  for  it 
would  be  time  thrown  away  to  search 
for  its  whereabouts  in  Keith  Johnston 
or  any    other  modem  atlas — even   if 
they  deigned  to   give   poor  Canada  a 
map  worthy  of  the  name.     The  chances 
are  that  if  you    consult   an    ordinary 
atlas  you  will  find  a  space  near  the 
end    deyoted   to    a   Map    of     North 
America    generally;    or    in    a    fuller 
edition   for   more   advanced   students, 
perhaps  the  United  States  and  British 
Possessions  would  be  allowed  a  whole 
pi^  to  themselves,   an  honour  shared 
by  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  or  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.      The    names    of    great 
States,  containing   several   millions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  half  a  dozen 
cities,  larger  than  many  of  the  smaller 
European  capitals,  are  printed   in  pre- 
cisely the  same  type  as  collections  of  mud 
huts  on  the  preceding  page,  while  our 
own  great  Dominion  would  be  denoted 
hj  a  red  smudge  in  the  top  corner,  with 
Lake    Ontario   standing   on   its  head. 
Lake  Erie  looking  as  if  it  were  not  quite 
certain  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  Su- 
perior  making   off    (to  use   a   native 
expression)  in  a  bee-line  towards   the 
£ocky    Mountains.     "British    Posses- 
sions"  are   written  in  a  general   way 
from  Toronto  (probably  still  put  down 
as   '* Little   York")    to   the   Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  country  behind,  where 
manufacturing  towns  stand  thick,  where 
shorthorn  stock  grszes,  is  cut  off  with 
the  simple  designation  of  "Unknown 
Territory,"  or   the   long-forgotten  and 
obsolete    name  of    "Prince    Bupert's 
Land."    Yeiy  good  maps   of  Canada 
can  be  procured   from  the  emigration 
agents,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  ML  into  the  hands  of  the 


schoolroom  governess  or  the  knicker* 
bockered  child  of  ten,  which  may  be 
put  down  as  the  most  advanced  age  at 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  instil 
into  British  youths  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  world  they 
inhabit.  So  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  dismissed  with  the  sam^* 
number  of  useless  marks  as  Crin 
Tartary  and  Siberia.  The  youth  goee 
to  school,  and  even  that  little  is  for 
gotten. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  when  edu 
cated  Englishmen  ask  which  is  Uppe 
and  which  is  Lower  Canada,  whethei 
South  Carolina  touches  the  Canadian 
frontier,  and  have  a  general  idea  tha 
the  country  is  inhabited  by  Yankees 
Indians,  and  polar  bears,  or  that  they 
do  as  one  individual  I  know  of  did — 
come  straight  from  an  eminent  British 
seat  of  learning  to  the  longest  settled 
part  of  the  oldest  state  in  America, 
bringing  with  him  an  enormous  chest 
of  carpenter's  tools  in  the  expectation 
of  having  to  build  his  own  house  anl 
sleep  in  the  open  air  till  it  was  finished. 
The  feelings  of  the  Canadians  are  being 
continually  ruffled  as  instances  come 
before  their  notice  of  what  a  terra  in 
cogniia  their  land  (of  which  they  are  so 
proud)  is  in  the  mother  country.  The 
Yankees  are  not  so  sensitive,  and  they 
only  "  guess  the  stranger  is  behind  the 
times  »cwi€,'*  and  pity  him  forthwith. 
But  I  must  cry  peccavi  for  having 
rambled  so  far  horn,  my  subject,  which 
was  to  endeavour  to  give  a  description, 
however  feeble,  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Canadians,  taking  a  provin- 
cial town  as  my  model  rather  than  the 
old  beaten  route  by  way  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto.  Easawlee, 
as  I  beforo  said,  boasts  of  a  popula- 
tion of  nine  thousand  and  has  con- 
siderable social  pretensions.    When  the 

towns  of  A ,  B ,  or  C give 

a  ball,  and  a  brake-fiodl  of  gentlemen 
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from  Eisawlee  are  expected,  it  is  said 
that  the  ladies  take  extra  care  with 
their  toilets  and  that  their  hearts  beat 
a  trifle  faster,  while  the  gentlemen  of 

A ,  B ^  and  C ^  look  black. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there 
are  legends  which  tell  of  some  festiye 
occasions  that  have  not  ended  as  ami- 
cably as  they  should. 

A  very  aspiring  town  is  Kisawlee. 
I  have  even  heard  of  ladies  of  fashion 
there  whisper  treasonable  things  against 
Montreal,  in  which  I  thought  I  caught 
the  word  ''  shoddy."  The  gentlemen  of 
Kisawlee  have  long  been  famous  for 
their   gallantry  and   eligible  qualities, 
and  they  have  always  enjoyed  the  re- 
putation   of   numbering    among  their 
ranks  a  large  number  of  freshly  im- 
ported Englishmen,   which  has  turned 
the  scales  very  heavily  in  their  fiivonr. 
There  used  to  be  a  tradition  that  when 
the  maidens  of  Toronto  had  arrived  at  a 
time  of  life  at  which  there  was  a  danger 
of  their  lapsing  into  that  state  so  dreaded 
in  Canada,— ^when  for  many  years  they 
had  been  treated  to  candy  in  King  St. 
by  the  youth  of  Toronto,  with  no  more 
serious  results  accruing, — their  friends 
and  those  interested  in  them  used  sud- 
denly to  discover  that  the  only  way  of 
recruiting   their  health,  shattered   by 
the  dissipation   of   the  metropolis   of 
the  West,  was  to  send  them  to  stay 
with  friends  in  Kisawlee  to  enjoy  rest 
and  quiet^  about  the  time  when  pio-nics 
and  dances  were  most  rife  in  the  pro- 
vincial town.     This,  however,  we  must 
put  down  to  spite ;  probably  it  was  in 
return  for  some  mocking  allusion  made 
by  the  Kisawleeans  when  the  British 
regiments   were   withdrawn  from  To- 
rtmto.     A  merry  time  the  fedr  sex  had 
had  of  it !    Not  so  the  lawyers,   the 
bank-clerks,     and    other     individuals 
whose   misfortune  it  was   to  wear  a 
black  coat.  They  wandered  through  the 
ballrooms  in  vain;   the  whole  beauty 
of  the  city  was  entirely  engrossed  with 
the  dashing  hussars,  and  they  were  fedn 
to  content  themselves  with  the  once 
despised    wall-flowers.      But    in    due 
course,  the  last  red  coat  disappeared 
from  the  streets  of  Toronto ;  the  clash 


of  the  sabre,  the  military  music,  and 
the  bugle-call,  no  longer  sounded 
through  what  seemed  to  the  ladies' 
eyes  the  deserted  highways,  and  the 
turn  of  the  neglected  civilians  had 
come.  Bl-tongued  fame  says  that  they 
had  their  revenge,  and  that  the  idols  at 
whose  feet  the  mess  of  the  34th  Queen's 
Own  Hussars  had  knelt  in  adoration,  for 
a  whole  season  sat  round  the  ballrooms 
unnoticed  and  deserted  by  their  old  play- 
mates, whom  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
they  had  scorned. 

But  time  heals  all  things,  and  now-a- 
days  the  lawyers  and  clerks  encase 
themselves  in  red  or  blue  for  a  fort- 
night every  year,  and  with  long  cavalry 
spurs  on,  whirl  the  admiring  fair  round 
in  the  giddy  waltz,  creating  only  more 
havoc  with  their  hearts  than  with 
their  trains. 

Before  touching  on  the  more  delicate 
subject  of  the  social  life  of  Kisawlee, 
its  business,  and  its  pleasures,  let  us 
glance  at  the  place  itsell      The  towa 

Hes  in  a  valley   on  the  river  B 

(the  letter  B  must  here  be  understood 
to  represent  an  Indian  name  of  six  or 
seven  syllables,   which  the  inhabitants 
of  Kisawlee  are  just  learning  to  pro- 
nounce without  stopping  to  take  br«ith 
in  the  middle) ;   the   country  round  is 
said  to  be  the  most   hilly  in  Upper 
Canada,  some  of  the  hills  rising  to  the 
astounding  altitude  of  300  feet.    It  is 
summer-time.     The  river  flows  gently 
now,  and  the  sound  of  the  current  is 
drowned  by  the  dull  booming  and  ban- 
ging of  drifting   logs  one  against  the 
other.     They  have  floated  two-hundred 
miles  from  the  far  back-woods,  and  all 
through   the  summer  night  and   day 
come  thundering  and  crashing  down, 
till  the  sound  gets  as  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  those  living  by  the  waterside 
as  that  of  the  river  itself.     On  their 
arrival  at  the  town  they  are  caught, 
sawn  up,  and  sent  about  their  business. 
All  tiie  country  round  is  completely 
cleared,  leaving  only  enough  timber  for 
fire-wood,  and  now  looks  dried  up  and 
parched ;  while  the  grasshoppers,  almost 
as  large   as    humming-binls,  start  up 
by  dozens  at  every  footstep,  and    flU 
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the    air  HFitfa.  their    cliiTrupiiig.     The 
furms,    and    consequently    the    fields, 
are  small;  roughly  built   snake-fences 
obtrude   tiieir   hideous   forms   on  the 
sight    eveiywhere,     and    neatly    built 
frame  and  red-brick  houses,  surrounded 
by  verandas,  are  dotted  in  every  di- 
rection, generally  inhabited,  or  it  would 
be  more   correct   to  say  part  of  them 
inhabited,  by  whilom  Scotch  or  Irish 
labourers  who   have   risen  in    wealth 
with  the  country,   though  seldom  in 
intelligence.     There  is  a  vulgar  saying 
in  Canada  concerning  these  gentry  that 
they   sell  everything  they  possibly  can 
off  their  farms ;  what   they  caimot  sell 
they   give  to   the  pigs,   and  what  the 
pigs  will  not  eat  they  eat  themselves, 
from  this  we  must  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  farming  is  not  looked  upon  in 
Kisawlee  as  an  elevating  or  ennobling 
pursuit     The  road,  however,  is  good 
and  level,  and  as  we  draw  near  the  town 
aspiring  mansions  rise  by  the  roadside 
of  red-brick,  stone,  or  wood. 

All  Canadian  towns  are  much  alike. 
The  approach  to  Kisawlee  is  by  a  long, 
straight,  dusty  road,  lined  on  each  side 
by  rows  of  little  painted  frame  houses, 
standing  within  wooden  railings,  sepa- 
rated only  from  each  other  by  a  few 
yards  of  bumt-up  grass,  or  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  a  flower  bed,  and  fronted  by 
a  plank  side- wall  raised  high  above  the 
road,  a  trap  for  the  unwary  on  dark 
nights. 

Gradually  the  long,  straight  subur- 
ban road  merges  into  a  street — the 
street  of  the  Ijpwn — a  ghastly  array  of 
hideous  brick  houses,  every  one  of 
them  crammed  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  merchandise,  the  names  of  their 
owners  painted  in  flaming  characters 
on  boards  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ^ 
rAm^ricaine.  Cross  streets  run  in  at 
intervals,  up  which  are  to  be  found  the 
churches,  with  tin  spires  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  hotels  and  taverns,  banks, 
post-office,  and  town-hall,  fading  away 
into  private  residences,  the  same  little 
red  and  white  villas,  and  so  on,  till  we 
get  to  country-road  once  more,  and 
wind  about  among  the  snake  fences, 
brown  fields,  and  grasshoppers. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  principal  hotel 


The  bar  of  course  is  full,  for  the  Cana- 
dians drink  in  summer  on  account  of 
the  heat ,  and  in  winter  to  keep  out  the 
cold.     We  enter  our  name  and  place  of 
residence  in  the  book,  as  the  custom  is ; 
the  landlord  reads  it,  and  is  at  once  all 
civility.  He  sees  we  are  English,  thinks 
of  course  we  are  green,  and  sniifs  the 
spoils  of  war  afar.     Presently  he  lifts 
one  finger  and  beckons  with  his  head. 
This,  I  afterwards  leam,  is  the  Canadian 
fashion  of  asking  you  to  drink,  or,  in 
their  own  parlance,  "  to  have  a  horn." 
If  you  are  passing  through  as  strangers, 
and  more  especially  Englishmen,  he  will 
charge  you  $3  a  day.     J£  a  friend  in- 
troduces you,  winks  one  eye,  and  gives 
him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  or  some  other 
familiar  sign,  you  will  only  be  $1  per 
diem  the  poorer  for  your  sojourn  in  his 
establishment,  and  if  you  board  there  for 
six  months  you  Vill  get  off  far  cheaper 
even  than  that.    Such  are  the  anomalies 
of  the  charges  in  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can hotels  I 

Of  what  does  the  upper-crust  of  society 
consist  in  Kisawlee  ?  Let  us  try  and 
define  it.  Four  or  five  half-pay  officers 
with  their  wives  and  families,  the  mana- 
gers  and  clerks  of  three  banks  (bank 
clerks  in  Canada,  by  the  way,  hold  a 
higher  position  in  society  than  their 
confreres  in  the  old  country,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  profession  worth 
entering  from  a  pecuniary  j^oint  of  view, 
and  consequently  much  sought  after  by 
the  most  influential  families  in  thecountry 
for  their  sons),  several  lawyers,  most  of 
whom  are  in  society,  a  judge,  a  parson  or 
two,  three  or  four  doctors,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous bevy  of  people,  many  of  them 
English,  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of 
living.  The  rear  is  brought  up  by  a 
phalanx  of  bachelors,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  young  Englishmen,  some  farm- 
ing, and  more  who  have  made  a  hash 
of  it^  and  quietly  subsided  into  being 
pursers  on  lake  steamboats  or  clerks  in 
stores  and  lumber  shanties.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  Easawlee  to  find  a 
clerk  in  a  store  with  $20  a  month  going 
everywhere  and  made  much  of  in  so- 
ciety, while  his  chief,  who  lives  in  a 
fine  stone  house,  with  an  annual  income 
of  $5,000,  would  knock  in  vain  for 
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admission  at  houses  "where  his  poorly- 
paid  clerk  reigns  supreme.  Greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  Canadians  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that,  let  a  man  be  a  gentle- 
man, no  occupation,  so  long  as  it  be 
honest,  will  at  all  affect  his  place  in 
society ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  men  retaining  their  places  there, 
and  even  courted  as  favourites,  who  in 
England  would  long  ago  have  been 
consigned  to  inebriate  asylums,  or  at 
all  events  care  would  have  been  taken 
that  their  faces  should  live  only  in 
the  memory  of  their  acquaintances. 

There  is  probably  .neither  a  greater 
nor  a  less  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Kisawlee  than  throughout  the  rest  of 
Canada;  that,  however,  is  not  saying 
much.  Rye-whisky  is  cheap,  and  for- 
tunately rather  mild ;  almost  all  liquors 
are  retailed  over  the  bar  at  five  cents 
(2^d)  a  drink,  while  the  decanter  each 
time  is  handed  over,  American  fashion, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  drinker.  The 
temptation  is  too  strong  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  male  population  ;  another 
third,  we  will  say,  steady  themselves 
down  to  about  half-a-dozen  *'  horns "  a 
day  j  while  for  courtesy  we  will  suppose 
that  the  remainder  take  refuge  in  total 
abstinence,  although  I  am  afraid  it  is 
making  rather  a  rash  statement  to  say  so. 

Drink  has  long  been  the  curse  of  the 
country,  and  always  will  be  till  they 
put  a  good  heavy  tax  on  spirits.  As 
will  be  gathered  from  what  I  before 
said,  storekeepers,  with  rare  exceptions, 
do  not  go  into  society.  Where  the 
Kisawleeans  draw  the  lino  would  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  that  there  is  a  line 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  skirmishing  about  the 
borders  of  that  line  is  also  a  well-estab- 
lished fact. 

One  of  the  great  institutions  of 
Kisawlee,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  gen- 
tlemen and  an  unceasing  thorn  in  the 
sides  of  the  ladies,  is  the  club— a  ballot- 
club  of  about  thirty  members.  It  com- 
prises a  reading-room,  where  English 
and  Canadian  papers  and  magazines 
are  taken  (when  I  speak  of  magazines 
as  connected  with  Canada,  I  should,  I 
am  afraid,  have  used  the  singular  num- 
ber, as  I  never  heard  that  the  Canadian 


Monthly,  edited  by  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish scholar,  had  a  rival) ;  a  spacious 
billiard-room,  where  snug  pools  and 
handicaps  take  place  in  the  long  winter 
evenings;  and  a  smoking-room,  not  to 
mention  a  dining-room,  where  not  many 
years  ago  at  any  rate,  a  first-rate  break- 
fast^ cold  lunch,  and  an  excellent  dinner, 
with  beer  and  coffee  thrown  in,  could 
be  procured  for  the  astonishingly  low 
sum  of  $3  or  12«.  a  week. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  greater  far 
than  in  England,  yet  in  that  respect 
the  Kisawleeans  may  look  down  with 
pity  on  the  sun-smitten  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  their  greater 
neighbours  at  Toronto  and  MontreaL 
But  it  is  not  too  hot  for  excursions  of 
every  kind,  picnics,  and  cricket-matches. 
The  latter  sport  partakes  of  a  decidedly 
fierce  character  in  Kisawlee.  When  two 
rival  elevens  meet  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  very  great  amount  of  talent  is 
displayed,  but  that  is  more  than  made 
up  for  in  the  hearty  rivalry  manifested 
by  the  contending  sides,  which  is  most 
refreshing  after  some  of  our  more  refined 
English  matches,  where  every  player  is 
so  much  occupied  with  his  own  average 
that  he  has  no  time  to  think  of  anythiug 
else.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
here ;  and  when  the  two  rival  clubs  of 
Kisawlee  are  pitted  against  each  other, 
the  peacefully-inclined  spectator  would 
be  wise  if  he  were  to  leave  the  ground 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  game.  A  great  effort  is  being 
made  by  Canadians  of  the  lower  orders 
(if  1  may  apply  the  expression  to  indi- 
viduals who  receive  as  high  salaries  as 
their  betters,  wear  a  signet-ring  on  every 
other  finger,  and  empty  a  whole  pot  of 
pomatum  over  their  head  every  morning) 
to  stifle  cricket  and  hold  up  the  Indian- 
game  of  La  Crosse  as  the  national  pas- 
time, and  placard  it  as  such  about  the 
towns.  This  is  surely  a  nuld  species  of 
disloyalty  1  Of  course  the  great  obstacle 
to  cricket  in  Canada  is  that  it  involves 
a  whole  day*s  absence  from  work,  which 
in  a  busy  country  few  people  can  spare. 

The  Canadian  masses  I  believe  to  be 
at  bottom  thoroughly  loyal ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  a  personal  matter  between 
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EDglishman  and  Canadian,  it  is  very 
evident  to  all  who  have  sojourned  in 
the  country  that,  in  certain  ranks  of  life 
at  all  events,  the  latter  does  not  invari- 
ahly  entertain  towards  the  former  the 
feelings  that  are  supposed  to  animate 
brother  towards  brother. 

Canoeing  parties,  camping  parties  up 
tbe  back  lakes^  and  picnics  of  all  kinds 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
The  Kisawleean  picnics  are  conducted 
in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  no  one 
person  ever  feels  the  burden  of  them. 
The  ladies  take  the  food,  which  is 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  they  would 
have  at  home,  while  the  gentlemen  pro- 
vide the  needful  in  the  way  of  liquids, 
which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
is  the  never-failing  rye-whisky,  with  a 
little  sherry  for  the  ladies.  Champagne 
on  such  occasions  is  unheard  of,  and  as 
it  would  probably  be  very  bad  if  it 
were,  it  is  on  the  whole  well  that  it  is 
not  considered  a  necessity. 

Scarcely  anybody  in  Kisawlee  is  rich. 
If  there  are  any  millionaires  they  would 
be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  store- 
keepers. Three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
is  looked  upon  as  a  comfortable  income 
for  a  family  man ;  and  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  very  few  of  the 
people  one  meets  enjoy  an  income  of 
more  than  500^.  a  year,  while  a  bachelor 
with  an  annual  income  of  100/.  can  live 
very  comfortably  and  go  everywhere. 

The  picnics  from  Kisawlee  are  always 
water    picnics,    especially     when    the 
heat  of  summer  has  given  place  to  the 
dreamy,   indescribable    beauty   of    the 
"  fall,"  with  its  glorious  tints,  so  longed 
for  by  the  Canadians  and  so  wondered 
at  by  the  foreigner,  and  every  colour  of 
tbe  rainbow  is  reflected  in  the  glassy 
waters  of  the  thousand  lakes   within 
reach  of  which  it  is  the  happy  lot  of 
the  citizens  of  Kisawlee  to  dwell.   Then 
ledgers  are  tossed  aside,  clients  are  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves  or  fight  out 
their  own  quarrels,  and  patients  to  die 
or  recover  as  they  best  can ;  while  each 
faithful  swain  launches  his  canoe,  seizes 
his  paddle,  and  with  the  object  of  his 
adoration  reclining  in  the  bow,  spends 
the  live-long  day  gliding  beneath  en- 
twining branches  of  hemlock,  beech 


and  maple,  till  the  unwelcome  evening 
falls  upon  them,  till  the  frogs  begiu  to 
sing  a  bellow  from  the  swamps,  the 
whip-poor-will  to  pipe  his  plaintive  and 
monotonous  song,  and  the  long  lines 
of  ducks  to  trail  across  the  purple  sky. 
Then  the  head  of  the  canoe  is  turned 
towards  the  open  lake,  and  it  speeds 
over  the  dancing  waves  and  through  the 
evening  breeze  to  the  distant  island, 
guided  thither  by  the  gleam  of  white 
tents,  the  ruddy  fire,  and  the  sound  of 
merry  voices.  Happy  times  those  for 
the  lovers  of  Kisawlee !  No  grim  cha- 
peron es  to  look  savage  at  them  when 
they  get  back;  while  roast  duck  and 
mudkallonge  steak  is  no  bad  wind-up 
even  to  such  a  day.  Dangerous  affairs  are 
these  camping  parties,  and  half  the  wed- 
dings in  Kisawlee  are  the  result  of  them, 
or  perhaps  1  should  say  the  engagements, 
for  the  old  saying  that  "  there  is  many 
a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip ''  hold!s 
very  strong  there. 

Then  there  are  the  sportsmen,  who 
scorn  the  beds  of  hemlock-brush  and 
the  cups  and  saucers,  and  would  in- 
finitely rather  (bears  as  they  are)  see 
a  rifle  than  a  lady  in  the  bow  of 
their  canoe.  These  grim  spirits  mean 
business,  and  they  paddle  past  the  white 
tents,  and  the  newly-painted  canoes 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  with  an  ill- 
concealed  glance  of  pity  and  contempt 
Their  canoes  are  old  and  dingy-looking, 
no  names  in  gilt  letters  adorn  their  sides ; 
their  tents  and  packs  look  as  if  they 
had  been  through  many  campaigns  and 
had  weathered  many  storms.  But  they 
glide  on  with  eyes  intent  on  the  far- 
away back  country,  where  no  sound 
shall  break  the  stillness  but  the  crashing 
music  of  their  hounds,  the  crack  of  their 
rifles,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
at  night. 

But  every  pleasure  has  an  end,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  ominous  cold  winds 
and  dismal  days  and  white-capped  waves 
tell  of  approaching  winter.  Then  tents 
are  struck,  and  canoes  packed,  and  the 
nymphs  of  Kisawlee,  wrapped  up  in 
shawls,  are  paddled  home  over  leaden 
coloured  lakes  and  through  windy  nar- 
rows beneath  showers  of  golden  leaves, 
to  bring   life    back  into  the  deserted 
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town.  FarSy  sealskin  caps  and  jackets, 
have  scarcely  been  hunted  up  when 
down  comes  the  Iron  King,  relentless,  to 
reign  for  six  long  weaiy  month& 

A  month  of  snow  to  most  young 
people,  at  all  events,  would  be  highly 
enjoyable.  It  is  scarcely  enough  to  re- 
duce the  pleasure  and  novelty  of  eleigh- 
ing  to  a  mere  means  of  transit,  or  to  dull 
the  ears  to  the  merry  tinkling  of  the 
bells;  and  perhaps  it  would  hie^dly  give 
them  an  overdose  of  skating,  even 
though  that  pastime  had  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  damp  and  unhealthy  little  rink. 
But  six  months,  six  long  interminable 
months  of  white  chaos,  with  nothing  to 
relieve  the  eye  but  snow,  deep  snow ! 
There  are  dances  ad  nauseam  all  through 
the  winter,  and  their  merry  evenings 
have  often  been  held  up  by  Canadians 
as  the  result  of,  and  peculiar  to,  their 
hard  winters ;  but  is  it,  I  ask,  necessary 
to  the  success  of  a  ball  that  the  thermo- 
meter should  stand  at  thirty  below  zero, 
and  that  every  guest  on  the  way  thither 
should  have  periodically  to  feel  his  nose 
and  ears  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  still  possesses  those  organs )  Get  a 
sensible  Canadian  in  a  corner  towards 
the  end  of  March,  buttun-hole  him,  and 
he  will  sing  you  a  different  song.  You 
will  gather  from  him  that,  although  he 
has  never  spent  a  winter  away  from  his 
native  land,  he  feels  the  cold  more  and 
more  every  year,  and  pines  for  some- 
thing that  his  instincts  tell  him  would 
be  moie  natural  and  more  agreeable. 
Unless  you  are  a  lumber-man — which 
Heaven  forbid — exercise  is  next  to  an 
impossibility,  and  you  consequently 
suffer,  unless  you  can  do  without  it, 
which  few  Englishmen  can.  Endeavour 
to  walk  along  a  country  road,  and  even 
if  you  can  manage  to  stagger  on  for  a 
mile  or  two  you  wiU  run  the  risk  of 
being  put  into  the  county  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Eiding  of  course  is  an  im- 
possibility, so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  sit  in  a  stove-heated  room,  or  to  rush 
through  the  freezing  air,  muffled  up  to 
the  eyes,  in  a  sleigh. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  far- 
mers, being  thrown  out  of  work,  throng 
the  bar-rooms  in  great  Newfoundland 
coats  with  hoods  and  red  scarves  round 


their  waists,  and  fur  caps  of  vast  extent 
upon  their  heads  —  a  "hard-looking 
crowd,"  to  use  their  own  expression. 
But  a  still  "  harder-looking  crowd,"  are 
the  lumber-men,  or  shanty-men,  who, 
turned  adrift  from  the  far  backwoods, 
are  let  loose  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  Kisawlee.  They  may  indeed  be 
reckoned  among  the  evLLs  of  winter — 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Canadians,  all  roughened  down  to  that 
state  of  existence  which  lives  only  to 
drink  or  curse. 

The  streets  present,  however,  a  very 
gay  appearance,  as  do  also  the  stores 
and  hotels.  An  unceasing  stream  of 
sleighs  of  every  description  glides  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  through  the  streets ;  the 
steam  from  the  horses  rises  up  between 
the  red-brick  houses,  through  the  cold 
air,  and  the  jangling  of  a  thousand  bells 
continues  ^m  morning  till  night. 

But  let  us  have  one  more  glimpse  of 
the  more  congenial  summer  weather,  when 
man  ceases  to  be  a  mummy  and  emeiges 
into  the  daylight  We  will  not  dwell 
too  long  on  the  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies,  sand-flies,  and  deer-flies.  They 
drive  the  scattered  settlers  to  take  refuge 
in  their  log-cabins  during  the  whole 
month  of  June,  and,  in  spite  of  green 
veils,  reduce  the  faces  of  the  unfortu- 
nate raftsmen  to  a  bleeding  and  unre- 
cognisable pulp.  The  mosquitoes  last 
more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  sum- 
mer, but  they  have  their  times  and 
seasons  and  methods  of  attack,  and  one 
can  be  a  little  prepared  for  them.  In  the 
streets  of  a  town  they  seldom  appear 
at  all,  but  let  the  unwary  venture  into 
a  road  before  a  shower  of  rain  and  I 
could  safely  warrant  that  he  would  come 
out  quicker  than  he  went  in. 

Long  and  loud  is  the  rejoicing  when 
the  authorities  of  the  29  th  Military 
District  announce  that  the  annual  volun- 
teer camp  will  be  held  at  Kisawlee,  and 
when  a  thousand  red-coats  march  from 
the  railway  station  through  the  town, 
with  bands  playing  and  banners  flying. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  knows 
no  bounds.  Here  they  come !  the  gal- 
lant and  sole  defenders  of  the  country, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  British  line,  with 
tin  pannikins  and  canvas  bags  slung  on 
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their  backs.  The  126th  Choctaw  bat- 
talion  ia  in  the  van,  marching  four  deep, 
not  quite  so  steady  as  they  hope  to  be 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  but  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  the  whisky  at  M junc- 
tion notoriously  strong.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  Uiey  have  marched  round 
the  town  six  times,  in  the  proud  con> 
sdouaness  that  the  eyes  of  the  Kisawlee 
fair  are  upon  them,  they  steady  down 
oonsideiably.  Next  comes  the  125th 
battalion  firom  Caybolgin,  400  strong, 
noted  for  its  famous  band,  which  is  at 
present  blowing  itself  red  in  the  face  to 
the  tune  of  '*The  British  Grenadiers  "  in 
its  endeavour  to  drown  the  plaintive 
strain  of  "  The  Girl  I  left;  behind  me," 
which  the  band  of  the  home  battalion 
in  its  rear  is  playing  lustily.  ,  Great 
is  the  cheering,  waving  of  handkerchiefe 
£rom  windows,  whistling  on  fingers,  and 
chaff,  that  greet  the  native  warriors  as 
they  tramp  past,  waving  the  national 
banner — a  beaver  in  the  centre  of  a 
Union  Jack — wrought  for  them  by  some 
of  the  fair  hands  in  the  windows  above. 

But  the  excitement  reaches  its  zenith 
when  steel  helmets,  waving  plumes,  and 
the  flash  of  bare  sabres  are  espied,  and 
the  two  squadrons  of  carbineers  in  red 
and  the  Kisawlee  hussars  in  a  neat 
uniform  of  blue  with  white  facings 
ride  past  Some  of  the  horses,  pro- 
bably straight  from  the  plough,  do  not 
quite  relish  the  proceedings,  and  some 
of  the  riders  look  as  if  they  would 
nncommonly  like  to  be  rid  of  their 
sabres;  but  on  the  whole,  for  a  non- 
ridii^  country,  they  are,  or  will  be,  a 
very  creditable  lot.  A  general  move 
takes  place  towards  the  selected  camp- 
ing-giound  two  or  three  miles  from 
town,  and  before  evening  a  fifty-acre 
field  is  covered  with  white  tents,  firom 
beneath  which,  as  night  falls,  issue  as 
decided  sounds  of  revelry  as  ever  were 
beard  in  "Belgium's  mighty  capital" 
A  fortnight  of  continued  pleasure  and 
excitement  for  the  ladies,  who  every 
day  drive  out  to  see  their  brothers  and 
lovers  being  transformed  into  warriors, 
drink  lemonade  in  their  tents,  and  ad- 
mire the  lace  on  their  uniforms. 

The  road  is  choked  up  with  vehicles. 
Old  Scotcb  settlers,  inveigled  by  their 


wives  and  daughters  into  taking  one 
day's  holiday  from  their  year  of  drudg- 
ery, come  clattering  along  in  farm- wag- 
gons. Shop-boys  (or  store-clerks,  I 
suppose  I  should  say)  take  their  money's 
worth  out  of  rickety  buggies  and  broken- 
down  screws,  while  pedestrians  struggle 
along  through  the  dust,  mopping  their 
heads  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
taking  probably  their  only  walk  through 
the  year  to  see  *'  our  Zack  in  a  red  coat." 
The  last  day,  however,  is  the  day  of 
days.  A  stout  gentleman  in  a  cocked 
hat  arrives  from  Toronto,  of  whom  ru- 
mour whispers  that  he  is  a  General,  and 
driving  into  the  field,  mounts  a  spare 
horse  in  a  majestic  manner.  Beneath  the 
searching  gaze  of  this  Triton  the  infantry 
battalions  rush  furiously  forward,  and 
throwing  themselves  on  their  faces  in 
skirmishing  order  open  a  terrific  fire  of 
blank  cartridge  on  two  inoffensive  straw- 
stacks  and  an  antiquated  bam.  Having 
expended  all  their  ammunition  on  these 
harmless  objects  they  retire  as  quickly 
as  they  advanced,  when  the  entire 
cavalry  force  rides  forward  at  a  gallop, 
with  drawn  sabres,  to  cover  their  retreat. 
But  as  neither  the  barn  nor  the  straw- 
stacks  seem  inclined  to  follow  up  their 
temporary  advantage,  they  wheel  into 
line  and  retire,  preparatory  to  the  clos- 
ing scene — the  march  past — which  I 
need  hardly  say  is  a  more  satisfactory 
performance  than  the  one  a  fottnifs^ht 
previously  through  the  streets  of  Ki- 
sawlee. It  is  by  no  means  an  unpicCur- 
esque  sight.  The  hazy  light  of  a  Cana- 
dian autumn  evening  falling  through 
the  changing  foliage  on  the  lines  of  red 
coats,  the  bright  helmets  and  the  drawn 
sabres,  the  long  lines  of  carriages,  the 
bright  colours  of  the  ladies,  the  white 
tents  behind  and  the  broad  river  in 
front.  Bat  the  general  speaks :  one 
may  be  quite  certain  beforehand  what 
he  is  going  to  say — *'  that  he  feels  it  an 
honour  to  review  such  a  fine  body  of 
men,  and  should  an  enemy  invade  their 
country  he  feels  convinced  that  the 
troops  now  before  him  will  give  a  gool 
account  of  him."  The  music  of  the 
bands  has  ceased  to  play,  and  gives 
place  to  the  music  of  the  frogs  in  the 
8wamp&     The  crowds  melt  away  and 
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disappear,  tents  are  struck,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  late  busy  scene  is  left  to 
the  farmer's  cows  and  pigs  who  no  doubt 
have  a  fine  time  of  it. 

Eveiy  one  who  has  a  ticket  hurries 
home  for  the  great  and  final  event  of 
all — the  balL  The  largest  room  in  the 
town  has  been  hired,  and  punctual  to 
the  hour  300  devotees  of  the  dance 
pour  in.  Kisawlee  exclusiveness  is  of 
no  avail  on  this  night ;  every  grade  of 
society  is  well  represented.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  butchers,  bakers,  livery  stable 
keepers  and  loafers.  The  judge's  wife 
stands  up  in  the  same  set  with  her 
dressmaker,  and  the  parson's  wife,  if 
she  is  not  .careful,  will  run  into  the  arms 
of  her  cook.  Such  tatters  and  such 
romping !  Spurred  heels  fly  in  every 
direction,  dresses  rip  and  tear,  an  cccsr 
sional  thud  rises  above  the  din  of  battle, 
as  some  rural  couple,  unaccustomed  to 
a  waxed  floor,  go  down.  The  band  of 
the  126th  blow  as  if  every  vein  in  their 
heads  would  burst  and  call  loudly  for 
whisky  between  each  dance.  Tall  men 
in  long  black  morning  coats,  red  ties, 
and  thick-soled  boots,  go  through  qua- 
drilles with  a  double  shuffle;  while 
their  partners  in  pea^green  dresses,  short 
ringlets  and  yellow  head-dresses,  hold 
out  their  skirts  with  thumb  and  fioger, 
and  go  through  the  contortions  of  an 
Irish  jig  or  a  Highland  reel 

But  the  red-coats  and  the  dashing 
hussars  carry  all  before  them  on  this 
eventful  night.  It  is  the  last  night  of 
their  sway.  To-morrow  they  will  retire 
into  private  life  and  to  a  level  with 
their  civilian  friends,  who  now  hide 
their  diminished  heads  in  the  card* room 
and  drink  claret-cup  fiercely ;  and  who 
rejoice  in  their  secret  hearts  when  next 
day  the  last  squadron  files*out  of  Kisaw- 
lee and  the  last  train  full  of  shouting 
red-coats  puffs  out  of  the  station. 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  the  life  of 
this  stirring  little  town.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  "  surprise  parties  " — nothing 
of  New- Year's  Day,  when  the  ladies  sit 


at  home  all  day  behind  regiments  of 
glasses  and  decanters,  and  the  Kisawlee 
gentlemen  rush  furiously  from  house  to 
house,  entering  the  room  by  sixes  and 
sevens,  or  sometimes  by  dozens,  sitting 
down  only  to  jump  up  again  as  if  there 
was  a  live  coid  in  the  chair,  and  after 
having,  according  to  strict  rule  and  cus- 
tom, tossed  ofl*  a  glass  to  the  health  of 
the  house,  disappear  as  quickly  as  they 
came,  only  to  repeat  their  interestiDg  per- 
formance at  forty  or  fifty  other  houses. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  tobog- 
goning,  of  snow-shoeing  excursions,  of 
riding-parties,  of  shooting-matches  at  a 
turkey's  head; — but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  have  said  little  of  the  very  great 
chances  of  having  the  tip  of  your  eax 
or  your  nose  frozen  off,  or  of  its  being 
absolutely  impossible  to  sleep  after  sun- 
rise in  summer  on  account  of  the  common 
house-flies.  Nor  have  I  spoken  of  the 
excessive  dirt  and  bad  attendance  at  the 
best  hotels,  nor  of  the  difficulty  and 
sometimes  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
servants.  But  the  Kisawlee  ladies, 
though  not  very  strong  in  music,  paint- 
ing, or  languages,  can  make  an  apple- 
pie  or  a  bed  with  any  one ;  necessity, 
if  a  hard,  is  a  good  master,  as  many 
a  gently-nurtured  Englishwoman  has 
found  out  in  places  compared  to  which 
Kisawlee  is  a  bed  of  roses. 

Englishmen  will  penetrate  into  the 
most  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  earth,  and  their  wives — who  have 
been  brought  up  in  luxury  such  as  no 
other  nation  dreams  of — will  go  with 
them,  and  brave  hardships,  dangers,  and 
troubles  which  would  reduce  an  Ameri- 
can, who  has  never  trodden  on  a  carpet, 
to  a  helpless  and  trembling  heap  of  tears 
and  groans.  Truly  we  are  an  eccentric 
nation ;  but  at  all  events  we  do  not  re- 
quire a  standing  army  of  half  a  million 
to  make  us  respected  in  regions  and  by 
men  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Eussias  is 
a  closed  book. 

Shebatjticon. 
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There  is  no  commoner  mistake  among 
pbilantliTopifits  than  the  talk  about  the 
*' working  classes  "  as  a  distinct  division 
of  society,  of  which  all,  or  the  large 
majority  of  the  members,  are  united 
together  by  common  occupations,  com- 
mon interests,  and  common  antipathies. 
It  is  indeed  a  mistake  which  has  often 
been  protested  against,  nowhere  more 
powerfully  and  picturesquely  than  by 
Thomas  Wright,  the  Journeyman  En- 
gineer, in  his  book  Our  New  Masters, 
There  he  has  shown  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  skilled  artizan  from  the 
class  which  is  only  just  keeping  its  head 
above  water,  and  which  sometimes 
drifts  into  beggary  and  dishonesty 
from  sheer  want. 

In  fact  the  miserable  people  who 
plead  for  the  charity  of  the  District 
Visitor  or  the  Clergyman,  as  well  as 
the  paupers  who  apply  to  the  Relieving 
Officer,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
class  of  unskilled  labourers.  The  great 
and  essential  difference  between  the 
skilled  artizans  and  the  unskilled  la- 
bourers is  that  the  former  are  organized, 
while  the  latter  live  by  what  has  been 
well  called  "broken  labour" — labour 
that  is  not  guided  by  any  fixed  rules, 
nor  producing  any  close  union  among 
those  who  do  it.  It  is  not  the  carpf'n- 
ter,  the  mason,  or  the  engineer  who  at 
once  needs  alms  when  misfortune  over- 
takes him ;  and  this  does  not  arise  so 
nnch  from  his  high  rate  of  wages  as 
from  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  an  or- 
LMiiization  which  will  support  him 
vhen  he  is  sick  or  out  of  work,  and 
help  him  to  iind  employment  when  he 

needs  itw 

If  we  would  check  widespread  po- 
verty we  must  deal  with  its  cause,  for 
when  a  man  has  once  fallen  into  po- 
vei'ty  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  raise 
\\\m  out  of  it  without  destroying  his 
independence  and  eneigy.  But  if  we 
an  induce  him  to  establish  for  himself 


and  his  fellows  an  organization  having 
for  its  object  the  formation  of  benefit 
societies,  insurance  societies,  sick  clubs,  ' 
and  labour  registers,  surely  the  first 
steps  will  be  gained  to  raise  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  poverty. 

Now  if  the  unskilled  labourers  are 
to  acquire  that  independence  which 
can  only  be  gained  by  common  action, 
they  must  apply  for  help  and  instruc- 
tion to  that  class  of  the  community 
which  has  already  provided  itself  with 
an  organization  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  manual  labour.  Nor  is  it  only 
their  previous  experience  in  the  matter 
of  organization  that  gives  the  artizans  a 
special  right  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
poorest  classes ;  but  also  the  opportu- 
nities which  they  have,  which  profes- 
sional men  and  rich  shopkeepers  can- 
not have,  of  observing  the  circumstances 
of  the  very  poor.  In  many  cases  the 
artizans  have  raised  themselves  out  of 
the  position  of  the  unskilled  labourers, 
and  have  gone  through  the  poverty  and 
struggles  which  that  class  endures. 
Moreover  the  artizans  are  often  forced  to 
live,  from  various  causes,  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  London  in  which  the  poorest 
class  is  still  struggling.  For  instance, 
the  common  notion  about  the  east  end 
of  London  is  that  it  consists  entirely  of 
squalid  courts  filled  with  dirty  and 
pauperized  people.  But  the  truth  is 
that  beyond  these  courts  there  are  miles 
of  little  houses  occupied  by  the  families 
of  respectable  and  independent  work- 
men, who  live  entirely  separate  lives, 
holding  themselves  quite  aloof  from 
the  occupants  of  the  courts,  and  who 
are  little  heard  of  because  they  do  not 
come  for  assistance  to  clergy  or  poor-law 
guardians.  Thus  the  experience  gained 
both  by  previous  poverty,  and  present 
conditions  of  residence  qualify  the 
skilled  artizans  to  help  us  in  the  work 
of  organizing  the  hitherto  unorganized 
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classes,  and  without  Bnch  organization 
all  efforts  of  mere  beneTolence  will 
prove  fruitless.  "No  class  has  ever  risen 
to  independence  without  power  of  com- 
mon action. 

There  is  one  body  which  might  well 
take  the  lead  in  making  an  appeal  to 
the  artizans  for  assistance  in  this  work 
of  organization.  Most  people  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  recent  thought 
and  action  with  regard  to  the  questions 
of  the  relations  of  the  rich  to  the  poor 
are  aware  of  the  existence  and  of 
most  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  This 
Society  is  in  the  opinion  of  really 
thoughtful  philanthropists,  the  most 
efficient  centre  for  all  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Those,  however,  who  have  seen  most  of 
the  working  of  its  District  Committees 
are  fully  conscious  that  the  Society  in 
many  respects  is  as  yet  fax  from  having 
obtained  that  completeness  of  organiza- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  work  which  it  has  set  before  itself. 

This  is  notably  the  case  even  with 
the  primary  object  of  the  Society : — the 
producing  co-operation  between  all  the 
Societies  and  persons  in  each  district 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
poor  and  are  willing  to  use  that  know- 
ledge for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  One 
great  source  of  information,  at  any  rate, 
has  been  hitherto  neglected^  which 
might  have  assiBted  the  Committees 
both  in  investigating  the  characters  of 
the  applicants  for  relief,  in  finding  em- 
ployment for  them,  and  in  estimating 
their  fitness  for  employment — I  mean 
the  Trade  Unions.  So  great  is  the  still 
remaining  prejudice  against  these 
bodies,  even  among  the  leaders  of  such  a 
movement  as  that  for  Charity  Organi- 
zation, that  I  remember  not  long  since 
inquiring  at  a  committee  meeting 
whether  a  particular  applicant  for  re- 
lief belonged  to  a  Trade  Union,  and 
being  answered  by  a  very  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  that  he,  the  Com- 
mittee man,  hoped  the  applicant  did  not 
belong  to  a  Trade  Union,  as  it  would 
only  encourage  him  in  idlenesa 

The  best  answer  to  this  suspicion  is 


perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  following 
passage  quoted  from  Dr.  Brentano's 
Arbeiter  Gilden  der  Gegenwart  (p.  216) 
— "  The  first  and  most  remarkable  form 
of  support  (given  by  Trade  Unions)  is 
the  allowance  to  members  who  are  out 
of  work.  The  rate  of  this  allowance 
since  1852  has  been  ten  shillings  for 
fourteen  weeks,  and  seven  shillings  for 
the  ten  following  weeks,  and  six  shil- 
lings for  the  ten  weeks  after  that 

But  the  Union  does  not  satisfy  itself 
by  any  means  with  granting  this  small 
sum  of  money  to  preserve  its  unem- 
ployed members  from  starvation.  The 
mere  anxiety  to  prevent  a  too  great 
drain  on  its  resources  compels  it  to 
make  the  effort  to  find  employment 
again  for  those  who  are  without  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Even  before  the 
Amalgamation  (i.e.,  before  the  complete 
formation  of  Trade  Unions,  when  only 
local  societies  existed)  the  Society  tried 
to  bring  in  arrangements  with  this 
object.  For  one  thing,  for  instance, 
there  are  at  every  branch  books  in 
which  all  members  out  of  work  must 
put  down  their  names.  In  Manchester 
and  Glasgow,  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  the  members  in  those  dis- 
tricts, there  are  special  offices  with  their 
own  officials.  It  is  veiy  common  now 
for  employers  who  need  workmen 
merely  to  send  to  these  offices  for  them.  , 
Where  this  is  not  the  case  they  yet  in- 
form the  working  members  in  eveiy 
workshop  of  every  vacancy ;  so  that  a 
workman  can  at  once  be  sent  off  there 
to  ask  for  work.  Even  non-unionists 
are  sometimes  in  this  manner  provided 
with  employment  by  the  Society ;  but 
of  course  only  when  no  Unionist  is  out 
of  work." 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  scheme  as 
this  would  assist  greatly  the  operations 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
each  Society  could  help  the  other  in 
some  respects  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
usefulness.  If  the  Charity  Oi^ganization 
Society  on  the  one  side  could  supply 
Trade  Unionists  with  the  information 
which  it  gains  about  employers  need- 
ing workmen,  the  Trade  Unions  on  the 
o^er  hand  might  aid  the  Charity  Or- 
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ganization  Society  in  finding  work,  even 
in  the  case  of  non-unionists.  It  might, 
too,  often  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  an  applicant  for  relief  had  ever 
belonged  to  a  Trade  Union ;  and  if  he 
had  left  it,  what  was  his  cause  for  leav- 
ing. On  this  point  it  is  evident  that 
Trade  Unions  might  supply  valuable 
information  j  and  I  do  not  know  why 
such  information  should  bo  looked  on 
with  more  suspicion  than  that  given  by 
employers  about  servants  who  have 
left  them. 

If  the  suspicion,  which  I  fear  might 
be  excited  in  the  case  of  the   Trade 
Union,  lead  the  Committee  horn  a  sense 
of  justice  and  consistency  to  -  scrutinize 
more  closely  in  some  cases  the  evidence 
of  employers,  much  good  might  often  be 
the  restdt     For  my  own  part,  I  confess, 
that  I  should  like  to  see  a  closer  bond 
formed    between    these   two   agencies 
than    that    which  I   have    described. 
When  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
was  first  coming  into  existence  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  interest  one  of  the 
leading  Trade  Unionists  in  its  working. 
The  attempt  unfortunately  failed,  to  a 
great  extent  apparently  from  the  mis- 
understanding by  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the   Charity   Organization 
Society  of  the  position  and  still  more 
of  the  efiects  of  Trade  Unions.     These 
members    fell    into    the    mistakes    to 
which  I  called  attention  above.     They 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  Trade  Uni- 
onists would  naturally  come  in  many 
cases  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Chsr 
rity  Organization  Society  as  applicants 
for    relief;    whereas,    as     the     Trade 
Unionists    of  whom    I    speak  endea- 
voured to  point  out,  such  men  being 
regularly  skilled  workmen,  and  able  to 
come  to  their  Union  for  support  in 
time  of  need,  would  never  be  likely  to 
require  the  help  of  the  Charity  Orga- 
nization Society. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
the  friends  and  representatives  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  possible  paupers,  the 
Trade  Union  secretaries  were  recognized 
as  fellow-workers  by  the  Society  in 
encouraging  habits  of  self-restraint  and 
independence  among  workmen,  much 


might  be  done  to  induce  those  secre- 
taries actually  to  join  the  District  Com- 
mittees, and  take  an  active  part  in  their 
work. 

The  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  common  brotherly  feeling, 
which  must  have  been  developed  before 
a  man  could  consent,  first,  to  stint  him- 
self in  order  to  subscribe  to  the  union, 
and  afterwards  to  consent,  in  many 
cases,  to  give  up  the  immediate  wages 
which  he  is  earning  for  the  chance  that 
an  increase  may  be  gained  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  fellow-workmen,  is  just  the 
quality  that  a  society  like  that  of  which 
I  am  speaking  must  make  it  its  final 
object  to  cultivate.  And  I  am  informed 
by  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  active 
and  successful  of  the  District  Committees 
that  the  boast  made  by  the  Trade  Union- 
ist to  whom  I  have  alluded  above,  that 
trade  unionists  never  come  before  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  as  appli- 
cants for  relief,  is,  as  far  as  the  experi- 
ence of  that  Committee  goes,  strictly 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

It  is  therefore — I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — as  equals  and  fellow- workers  that 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  Com- 
mittees must  make  advances  to  the  Trade 
Unions,  if  they  can  hope  to  secure  their 
help.  If  any  fears  are  prevalent  among 
the  members  of  those  Committees  of 
hostile  intentions  in  the  Trade  Unions 
towards  employers,  what  better  method 
can  they  take  to  soften  that  hostility  than 
by  showing  them  that  men  to  a  large 
extent  drawn  from  the  employers,  or 
those  most  apt  to  sympathize  with 
them,  are  willing  to  recognize  and  work 
with  the  Trade  Unionists  for  a  common 
end  ?  If  there  is  any  fear  of  the  growth 
among  workmen  of  theories  opposed  to 
dound  economical  principles,  what  better 
means  can  be  found  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  such  theories 
than  work  for  an  object  which  must 
continually  involve  either  their  applica- 
tion or  refutation  ? 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Committees  might  afford  opportu- 
nities for  such  common  action  between 
the  present   members  of   those   Com- 
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mittees  and  Trade  Unionists  as  would 
pave  the  waj  for  that  larger  work 
which  I  have  described  above^  namely, 
the  organization  of  the  still  unorganized 
class  of  unskilled  labourers.  The  Trade 
Unions  have  sprung  up  to  a  great  extent 
in  struggles  with  the  employers.  Some 
signs  of  the  times  seem  to  suggest  that 
unskilled  labourers  might  hereafter  or- 
ganize themselves  in  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  of  rivalry  to  existing 
Trade  Unions.  What  a  glorious  and 
Christian  work  it  would  be,  if  skilled 
workmen  and  employers  could  hasten 
the  close  of  the  present  war  of  classes, 
and  prevent  a  yet  fiercer  one  in  the 
future,  by  combining  the  power  of 
organization  shown  by  the  skilled 
workmen,  the  insight  into  other  sides 
of  the  question  gained  by  the  employer, 
the  power  of  recognizing  abstract  prin- 
ciples developed  in  the  professional 
classes,  with  the  desire  for  the  com- 
mon good  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
best  leaders  of  all  these  classes,  in  order 
to  raise  up  into  newer  and  healthier  life 
a  class  whose  wishes  and  aims  are 
at  present  incapable  of  articulate  ex- 
pression. 

Kor  have  the  Trade  Unionists  shown 
themselves  in  all  respects  so  selfish  to- 
wards their  less  fortunate  countrymen  as 
they  are  sometimes  suspected  of  being. 
Many  people  who  commented  on  the 
recent  cry  for  compulsory  education 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  skilled 
artizans  who  took  up  that  cry  were 
absurd  enough  to  ask  Parliament  to 
compel  tliem  to  send  their  children 
to  schooL  This  grotesque  idea  was 
founded  on  the  blunder  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  real  desire  of  men  like  Mr. 
Applegarth,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  artizans,  was  that  the 
class  below  them  should  be  raised; 
that  on  it  should  be  forced  the  educa- 
tion of  which  the  artizans  knew,  in 
many  cases,  the  benefit  by  experience. 
Hay,  there  was  something  even  of  the 


class  patronage,  which  tbey  had  learnt 
from  noblemen  and  professional  men, 
mixed  with  their  attitude  towards  the 
unskilled  labourers.  The  free  schools, 
which  they  demanded  for  the  poor  they 
would  in  many  cases  have  scorned  for 
themselves. 

But  healthier  signs  have  been  shown 
by  some  artizans  of  a  desire  to  secure 
justice  to  the  unskilled  labourers.     In 
one  of   the  last  building  strikes   the 
artizans  stipulated  for  a  rise  in   the 
wages  of  the  unskilled  labourers.     May 
not  this  be  a  starting-point  for  a  better 
understanding  between  these  two  widely- 
separated  and  often  antagomstic  classes  ? 
And  if,  we  repeat  again,  the  members 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Committees 
object  altogether  to  strikes,  why  should 
they  not  try  to  turn  into  a  more  useful 
channel  any  kindly  feeling  which  may 
be  growing  up  among  the  artizans  to- 
wards the  less  fortunate  workmen  ?    For 
instance,   there  is    one   movement  in 
which  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  have 
taken  great  interest — ^the  transforming, 
I  mean,  of  hospitals  dependent  largely 
on  the  subscriptions  of  the  rich  into 
provident  dispensaries,  which  those  only 
would  have  a  right  to  use  in  sickness 
who  subscribed  to  them  in  health,  and  . 
the  subscriptions    to  which  would   be 
within  the  means  of  those  who  really 
needed  such  institutions.     Kow,  sup- 
port in  sickness   is  given    by    many 
Trade  Unions  to   their  members,  and 
therefore  it  is  rather  by  the  "broken" 
labourers  that  this    movement  is   re- 
quired. 

But  this  is  only  a  hint;  to  enter 
into  details  on  the  particular  methods 
by  which  this  organization  is  to  be  car- 
ried out^  would  be  to  claim  that  very 
knowledge  which  I  have  said  can  only 
really  be  obtained  by  consultation 
between  men  of  different  occupations 
and  opinions. 

C.  E.  Maurice. 
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The  Bad  ship  hastened;  bat  as  three  bells  strnck^^ 
Its  high  lecall  the  sailor's  spirit  heard. 

He  smiled,  and  from  our  hands  that  would  have  held. 
He  passed  at  once  obedient  to  the  word. 

The  sea  soft  leaping  at  his  vessel's  side, 

Its  pnlses  beating  boundless  sympathy 
With  his  that  sank;  its  fieurewell  in  his  ear — 

Where  should  a  seaman  die  but  on  the  seal 

He  flEdled  of  home,  those  dear  last  words  that  faXL 
Before  the  immortal  silence  as  we  part; 

But  home  came  round  his  pillow,  fondly  drawn 
By  strong  compulsion  of  that  fedthful  heart. 

The  spirit  swift  to  plan,  the  manly  will 
To  follow  on  and  do,  the  voice  to  lead 

In  war  or  council;  we  must  mourn  for  these — 
They  had  been  ready  at  his  country's  need. 

But  most  for  him,  the  man  of  childlike  heart, 
Who  rang  so  true  to  every  test  of  good. 

Whose  nature  held  a  rare  heroic  fire. 
With  the  soft  mood  of  gentle  CoUingwood. 

It  was  not  his  to  tread  a  glorious  deck. 
To  stay  its  thunders  ere  his  spirit  passed. 

And  through  the  lifting  murk  of  battle  see 
The  alien  flag  come  slowly  down  the  mast. 

It  was  not  his,  the  calm  of  ended  toils, 
(Thus  called  at  noon,  ere  half  his  task  was  done). 

The  voice  of  children's  children  in  the  warmth. 
The  ripening  warmth  of  life's  low  evening  sun. 

'  *'  Three  bells  "  meana  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  died. 
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Bat  fate  was  kind.     He  died  upon  his  post, 
Holding  the  olive  in  his  hand  to  draw 

An  outcast  race,  stubborn,  unpurposed,  blind, 
To  the  £edr  brotherhood  of  light  and  law. 

ISoi  Saint  ^  nor  Sailor  died  in  vain,  who  strove 
This  citadel  of  heathen  hearts  to  reach ; 

Fresh  hands  shall  raise  the  olive  from  the  dost 
Where  they  have  left  their  bodies  in  the  breach. 

If  ay,  not  in  vain ;  but  they  shall  have  a  joy 
For  every  link  they  laid  in  the  great  plan, 

That  seeks  to  dray  the  scattered  nations  home, 
And  shape  the  perfect  family  of  man. 

Jane  Moresby. 
^^  Bishop  Patteson  died  at  the  Santa  Cruz  group. 
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Mb.  Hallam,  writing  on  the  constita- 
tional  relation  between  Church  and 
State,  says: — "England,  indeed,  has 
been  obeeqnions  beyond  most  other 
eoimtries  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hier- 
azchy."  But  he  immediately  proceeds 
to  qualify  this  statement,  by  applying 
it  especially  to  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
when  the  nation  wassonk  in  ignorance  and 
effeminate  snperatition ; "  and  elsewhere 
he  says,  when  speaking  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  princes  to  spiritual  dominancy, 
that  ''the  first  who  appeared  openly 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  oar 
Henry  the  Second." 

The  character  of  King  Henry's  oppo- 
sitiony  and  the  precise  points  in  dispute 
between  him  and  the  clergy,  appear  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don.    These  Constitutions,  sworn  to  by 
the  bishops  and  representative  ecclesias- 
tics,  in  1164,  ^'legally,  with  good  faith, 
and  without  fraud  or  reserve,''  are  as 
declazatoiy  as  anything  can  possibly  be, 
of  the  subordination  of  the  Church  to 
the  laws  of  the  State.     They  are,  except 
in  the  matter  of  education,  as  complete 
as  the  May  laws  of  Dr.  Faick,  and  they 
had  the  same  object  in  view.     Clerks 
aodued  of  crime  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
king's  judges;  disputes  concerning  ad- 
YOWBons  were  to  be  decided  in  the  civil 
courts;   no  clergyman  of  rank  was  to 
leave  the  kingdom    without    a    royal 
Hoense ;  no  tenant  in  capite  of  the  crown 
WIS  to  be  excommunicated  without  the 
king's  leave ;  appeals  in  spiritual  causes 
were  to  lie  in  final  case  to  the  king; 
bishops  were  not  to  be  elected  without 
the  king's  consent^  and  being  elected 
were  to  do  homage ;  the  sons  of  villeins 
were  not  to  be  aidmitted  to  the  priest- 
hood without  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
prietary  lord;     ecclesiastical    censures 
were  to  isnie  i^|;ainst  rebels    at    the 
kin^s  requirement,  in  order  to  assist  in 
redndng  them  to  obedience.     Eestraints 
were  also  put  on  the  abuse  of  sanctuary, 


and  on  a  practice  which  had  grown  up 
of  accroaching  jurisdiction  in  contract 
and  debt)  by  enforcing,  with  spiritual 
sanctions,  promises  made  under  oath. 

That  Alexander  III.  refused  to  ratify 
these  Constitutions,  that  he  released  from 
their  oaths  all  those  who  had  sworn  to 
observe  them,  and  that  Henry's  work 
was  marred  and  half  spoiled  by  the  over- 
zeal  of  those  who  resented  in  too  prac- 
tical and  brutal  a  fSashion,  the  tergi- 
versation of   Becket  —  are  matters  of 
history.     Something  still  was  gained, 
however,  and  the  clergy,  fQarfhl  of  arous- 
ing the  spirit  which  had  so  nearly  en- 
thralled them,  forbore  to  put  forward 
obtrusively  their  claims  to  independence 
whilst  Henry  lived.     But  under  £ing 
John  these  claims  revived,  and  the  con- 
flict between  Church  and  State  breaking 
out  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  king,  and  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  now  for  the  first  time 
imposed    on    the    English    clergy  by 
Pope  Innocent  IIL,  brought  the  king- 
dom under  an  interdict  and  the  king 
under  a  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Interdict    and   excommunication   were 
*'  the  mainspring  of  the  machinery  that 
the  clergy  set  in  motion,  the  lever  by 
which  they  moved  the  world."      But 
John   withstood  for  several  years  the 
force  of  each ;  and  but  for  the  alliance 
which  Ids  general  behaviour  caused  to 
spring  up  between  the  clergy  and  the 
barons,  might  have  proved  successful. 
That  alliance,  however,  brought  about 
Magna  Charta,  of  which  the  first  clause 
stipulates  that  **  the  Church  of  England 
shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  all  her 
whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable." 
In  what  these  rights  and  liberties  con- 
sisted the  Charter  does  not  say,  but  the 
absence  of  definition  was  as  fiivourable 
to  the  future  action  of  princes  as   it 
was  doubtless  intended  to  be  finvourable 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes.    It  Ib  further 
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to  "be  remarked  that  it  is  the  Church  of 
England,  not  the  Church  in  England, 
to  which  freedom  and  liberties  and  in- 
violable rights  are  guaranteed.  There  is 
no  hint  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  even 
in  spiritoal  matters,  and  in  the  absence 
of  extrinsic  evidence,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  compact  was  anything 
but  an  understanding  come  to  by  the 
Icing  with  a  powerful  but  local  and  sub- 
ordinate institution.  That  this  was  the 
view  taken  by  every  one  of  the  Planta- 
genet  kings,  even  by  those  who  wooed 
the  support  of  the  Churchmen  in  aid  of 
their  bad  title  to  the  crown,  is  apparent 
on  dose  observation  of  the  statute- 
book.  Princes  upon  whose  Catholicity 
and  orthodoxy  no  breath  of  suspicion 
had  ever  passed,  asserted  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  the  dominancy  of  the 
State  over  the  Church,  and,  backed  by 
Parliamentary  authority,  gave  effect  to 
the  cLuuL  Catholic  kings  of  England, 
members  of  its  Church,  and  in  com- 
munion with  him  who  in  all  statutes 
down  to  Kichard  the  Second  is  called 
"  the  Bishop  of  Eome,"  tied  up  their 
clergy  in  as  strong  State  bands,  and 
carried  out  a  series  of  laws  as  subver- 
sive of  ecclesiastical  independence  on 
the  State,  as  those  which  the  Protestant 
Emperor  of  (rermany  has  found  neces- 
sary in  these  days. 

In  support  of  this  somewhat  sweep- 
ing statement  let  the  statute  roll  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings  testify.  Henry  the 
Third,  in  the  very  confirmation  which 
he  gave  to  the  Great  Charter,  declared 
that  *^  if  any  from  henceforth  give  his 
lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  there- 
upon be  convict^  the  gift  shall  be  utterly 
void,  and  the  land  shall  accrue  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee."  Edward  the  First  con- 
firmed and  extended  this  law  to  lands 
**  where  crosses  be  set "  and  forbade  the 
holding  of  fedrs  in  churchyards.  He 
prohibited  the  transmission,  even  by 
Churchmen,  of  goods  or  money  to  their 
superiors  out  of  the  kingdom,  under 
penalty  of  being  ''  grievously  punished 
according  to  the  quiJity  of  the  offence." 
But  his  strongest  measures  were  those 
which  required  that  clerks  convicted  of 
felony  before  the   secular  courts,  but 


handed  over,  by  benefit  of  clergy,  to  the 
Bishop,  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart 
without  condign  punishment  j  and  that 
sentence  of  excommunication  should  be 
pronounced  twice  a  year  against  those 
who  should  break  the  Great  Charter  and 
the  Charter  of  the  Forest. 

In  1315  the  Articuli  Cleri  defined 
the  cases  in  which  the  king's  writ  of  pro- 
hibition to  the  ecclesiasticfd  court  should 
run.  They  also  provided  that  the  king's 
courts  should  have  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  belonging  to  and  adjudicated 
in  the  spiritual  courts: — '^the  king's 
courts  shall  discuss  the  same  matter,  as 
the  party  shall  think  expedient  for  him- 
self." From  one  of  these  articles  of  the 
clergy  it  appears  to  have  been  a  practice 
for  the  king  to  send  an  order  for  the 
assoiling  by  a  specified  date  of  persons 
excommunicated.  But  though  the  prac- 
tice was  renounced  at  this  time  in  its 
genera]  application,  the  right  was  ex- 
pressly reserved  ^'  where  it  is  found  that 
the  king's  liberty  is  prejudiced,"  and  the 
articles  wind  up  with  a  royal  rebuke  of 
the  wording  of  the  Churchmen's  com- 
plaints, and  declare  that  ''  such  things 
as  be  thought  necessary  for  the  king  and 
the  Commonwealth,  ought  not  to  be 
said  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Church." 

Edward  the  Third  promised  not  to 
seize  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  clergy 
''  without  a  true  and  just  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land," — ^the  law 
being  over  all  j  but  he  did  not  hesitate, 
in  1341,  to  execute  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  high  treason ;  and  he  took 
the  most  rigorous  measures  for  stopping 
the  growth  in  his  own  kingdom  of  that 
priestly  power  which  was  making  such 
rapid  strides  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  lus  reign  a  law 
was  passed  by  which  ^'  he  that  purchaseth 
a  provision  in  Home  for  an  abbey  in 
England,  shaU  be  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  any  man  may  do  with  him 
as  with  the  king's  enemy."  Another 
law  awarded  fine  and  imprisonment, 
without  bail,  to  those  who  entered  into 
possession  of  benefices  on  presentation 
by  "  the  Bishop  of  Bome,"  who  acted 
herein  ^'as  he  was  not  of  right  by  the 
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law  of  England."  Another  law  gave  the 
like  punishment  to  those  who  received 
citatioBB  to  Eome  in  causes  pertaining  to 
the  king;  and  the  Statute  of  Praemu- 
nire, passed  in  1353,  warned  those 
who  presumed  to  sue  in  a  foreign  realm 
matters  ''whereof  the  cognizance  per- 
taineth  to  the  king's  court,"  that  unless 
they  made  due  suhmission  within  two 
months,  they  should  "  he  put  out  of  the 
king's  protection,  and  their  lands,  goods 
and  chattels  forfeit  to  the  king,  and  their 
bodies,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found, 
shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned,  and  ran- 
somed at  the  king's  wUl." 

Bichaid  the  Second  was  no  less 
decided  than  his  grandfather.  Though 
his  confirmations  of  the  liberties  of  t^^e 
Church  were  £requent,  and  though  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  sherifis  were, 
for  the  first  time  directed  to  apprehend 
preachers  of  heresy,  and  to  keep  them 
in  prison  till  they  justify  themselves, 
not  the  lees  did  fresh  laws  of  Prsemu- 
nire  issue,  forbidding  aliens  to  occupy 
benefices  in  this  country,  and  forbidding 
the  acceptance  by  an  Englishman  of  any 
benefice  from  a  foreigner.  "He  that 
will  go  out  of  the  realm  to  provide  a 
benefice  within  the  realm,  shall  be  out 
of  the  king's  protection,  and  the  benefice 
shall  be  void,"  said  one  law  ;  whilst  an- 
other (13  BidL  IL,  stat  2.  c.  3)  declared 
that  if  anyone  dared  to  "  bring  or  send 
within  the  realm  or  the  king's  power, 
any  summons,  sentences  or  excommuni- 
cations against  any  person  of  what  con- 
dition that  he  be,"  on  account  of  his 
putting  in  force  the  Statutes  of  Frovi- 
soTS,  **  he  shall  be  taken,  arrested,  and 
put  in  prison,  and  forfeit  all  his  lands 
and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels  for 
ever,  and  incur  the  pain  of  life  and  of 
member/ 

Henry  the  Fourth,  though  anxious  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  the  Church,  and 
though  he  agreed  to  the  infamous  law 
by  which  heretics  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  after  sentence  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  in  his  general  policy  towards 
the  Church.  He  carried  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
"  Statutes  of  Provisors,"  and  the  nation 


bore  in  mind  and  insisted  on  the  obser- 
vance of  that  practica],|declaratory  law  of 
Richard  the  Second,  which  contains  the 
most  emphatic  assertion  to  be  found  in 
the  statuto-book,  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown  of  England  and  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people  to  maintain  that 
supremacy.  This  act  (16  Eich.  II.  c.  5) 
recites  the  insidious  ways  in  which  the 
clergy  were  seeking  to  evade  their  obli- 
gation to  the  State,  and  to  invade  the 
domain  of  national  law.  But  especially 
it  declares  the  hostility  of  the  "  Bishop 
of  Bome  "  towards  the  State,  and  seems 
to  imply  that  but  for  his  interference 
the  English  clergy  and  the  English 
king  would  get  on  well  enough  together. 
"  But  now  of  late  divers  processes  be 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  and  cen- 
sures of  excommunication  upon  certain 
Bishops  of  England,  because  they  have 
made  execution  of  ''the  king's  com- 
mandments." This  interference  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  to  the  open  disherison  of 
the  said  crown,  and  destruction  of  our 
said  lord  the  king,  his  law  and  all  his 
realm."  Notice  is  further  taken  of  .the 
intention  of  "  the  said  Bishop  of  Bome" 
to  translate  English  prelates  "  some  out 
of  the  realm,  and  some  from  one  bishop- 
ric into  another,  within  the  same  realm, 
without  the  king's  assent  and  know- 
ledge .  .  .  and  so  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, which  hath  been  so  free  at  all 
times,  that  it  hath  been  in  no  earthly 
subjection,  but  immediately  subject  to 
God  in  all  things  touching  the  regality 
of  the  same  crown  and  to  none  other, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by 
him  defeated  and  avoided  at  his  will,  in 
perpetual  destruction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  our  lord,  his  crown,  his 
regality,  and  of  all  his  realm,  which 
God  defend." 

The  Commons  declared  their  readiness 
to  stand  by  the  king  in  any  steps  he 
might  think  fit  to  take  for  remedj^ing 
such  a  state  of  things;  the  temporal 
peers  declared  that  the  action  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Pope  were  "  clearly  in 
derogation  of  the  king's  crown  and  of 
his  regality;"  and  the  spiritual  peers, 
though  they  would  neither  deny  nor 
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affiim  ''that  the  Bishop  of  Eome  may 
not  exoomnmnicate  bishops,  nor  that  he 
may  make  translation  of  prelates,  after 
the  law  of  holy  Church,"  admitted  that 
in  the  particular  cases  referred  to  them 
for  consideration  the  action  of  Bome 
was  "  against  the  king  and  his  crown." 
They  admitted,  moreoyer,  on  the  general 
question  that  they  ''  will  and  ought  to 
be  with  the  king  in  these  cases  in  law- 
fuUy  maintaining  of  his  crown,  and  in 
all  other  cases  touching  his  crown  and 
his  regality,  as  they  he  hound  hy  their 
Ligeance,^^ 

With  such  consensus  of  authority 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  law  by  which  any  one  procuring,  or 
even  seeking,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  in 
the  Court  of  Rome  any  "translations, 
processes,  and  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation, Bulls,  instruments,  or  any  other 
things  whatsoever  whidi  touch  the 
king,  against  him,  his  crown,  and  his 
regalty,  or  his  realm,"  were  to  be  out 
of  the  king's  protection ;  their  lands  and 
chattels  were  to  be  confiscated,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  attached  and  brought  before 
the  king  and  his  council  Like  penal- 
ties were  attached  to  those  who  brought 
such  documents  into  the  kingdom,  and 
to  those  who  received  them  or  acted  on 
them  there. 

From  this  review  of  legislation  under 
thePlantagenet  kings — legislation  which 
continued  in  unmodified  force  down  to 
the  time  of  the  stately  lord  who  broke 
the  bonds  of  Bome"T-it  will  be  seen 
not  only  that  Falck  laws  were  necessary 
imder  kings  of  undoubted  orthodoxy, 
but  that^  being  necessary,  they  were 
passed,  and  applied  with  vigour.  Kings 
and  people  alike  were  Catholics  if  you 
please,  but  they  were  Englishmen  first ; 
and  the  machinery  by  which  the  national 
spirit  and  the  national  will  operated, 
remains  for  an  example.  The  only  ex- 
emption or  independence  of  the  Church 
upon  the  State  which  was  allowed  to 
continue,  consisted  in  the  privUegium 
clericale,  or  benefit  of  clergy,  whereby 
clerks  and  those  who  could  by  conni- 
vance of  the  law  feign  to  be  clerks,  were 
allowed  in  criminal  causes  to  claim  a 
trial  before  the  ordinary,  and  so  escape 


the  punishment  of  death.  But  serious 
inroads  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time  even  upon  this  privilege.  The 
right  to  be  delivered  to  the  episcopol 
court  was  curtailed  by  Edward  the 
First,  who  insisted  on  security  for 
adequate  punishment  by  the  biahop 
to  whom  the  delinquent  was  delivered ; 
and  Henry  the  Seventh  abolished  the 
privilege-  altogether  in  several  cases, 
including  petty  treason. 

At  the  time  of  Heniy  the  Eighth's 
accession  it  was  thus  unlawM  for— 

(a.)  Any  one  to  seek,  procure,  receive, 
or  give  effect  to  any  order  of  ^e  Court 
of  Bome,  which  might  be  considered  by 
the  king  and  his  council  to  be  subver- 
sive of  the  royal  authority. 

(6.)  Any  ecclesiastic,  or  otherwise,  to 
send  money  to  his  superiors  beyond 


(c.)  To  seek  benefices  in  Bome^  or  to 
accept  them  in  England  when  given 
thence. 

(d.)  To  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
dignity  of  the  king's  crown  or  regality  ; 
to  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  his  courts ; 
to  bring  into  the  kingdom,  or  to  use 
there,  any  Bulls,  sentences  of  excom- 
munication, or  other  ecclesiastical 
weapons  directed  against  king  or 
kingdom. 

(e,)  To  give  or  take  lands  for  the  use 
of  the  Church. 

This  body  of  law,  guarded  as  it  was 
by  sanctions  extending  even  to  punish- 
ment of  death  in  some  cases,  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  clergy  in  complete 
subordination  to  the  State.  Had  it 
been  obeyed  in  every  particular,  there 
would  never  have  been  the  need  for 
drastic  measures  at  the  Beformation; 
the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  would  pro- 
bably have  never  disgraced  the  statute- 
book  ;  and  the  world  would  have  heard 
little  of  laws  ''for  retaining  Her  Msgesty's 
subjects  in  due  obedience."  The  weak- 
ness of  individual  rulers,  or  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  time,  want  of  a 
good  title  to  the  crown,' the  distractions 
of  civil  war,  were  made  occasions  for  the 
Church  to  seize  again  some  of  those 
privileges  she  had  lost-^privilegee  not 
the  less  sweet  to  the  users  that  they 
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violated  the  law.  The  statates  of 
Moitmain  lemaiDed  in  operation  even 
in  the  darkest  times }  and  the  statates 
of  Frovisors  and  FrsBmnniie  were  en- 
forced whenever  the  secular  judges  had 
the  chance.  But  a  prosecutor  was  often 
wanting,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  law 
gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right 
to  disregard  it  Money  was  sent  syEk 
tematacfldly,  under  one  pretence  or 
another,  to  Eome,  in  defiance  of  Ed- 
ward the  First's  law,  and  notwith- 
standing the  declaration  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  that  to  do  so  was  '^horrible 
malveise  and  dampnable  custume." 
But  the  main  points  of  policy  were 
always  observed,  and  kings  of  !E^gland, 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  coiomunion 
with  Borne,  were  by  law  in  these  do- 
minioDS  supreme,  though  in  matters  of 
Mth  they  left  jurisdiction  in  the  hands 
of  their  clergy. 

With  Henry  the  Eighth  came  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  The  Church  and 
State  question  was  soon  confused  with 
one  of  orthodoxy  and  of  heresy ;  new 
features,  a  new  policy,  and  a  new  re- 
ligious belief  appeared,  but  the  principle 
of  subordination  of  Church  to  State  re- 
ceived its  fullest  extension.  Whether 
Englishmen  were  old  or  new  Catholics, 
or  whether  they  were  protestants  against 
the  Eoman  system,  there  was  one  thing 
they  were  not,  they  were  not  subjects 
of  tiie  Fope,  or  of  any  one  but  the  king 
of  England.  Lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  it,  the  plainest  declaration 
of  the  fact  was  put  upon  the  statute- 
book.  From  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  till  the  end  of  his 
reign,  declaratory,  and  in  some  cases  re- 
pressive, laws  were  passed,  asserting  in 
the  most  positive  manner  the  supre- 
macy of  the  crown  even  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  in  matters  hitherto  left 
throughout  Christendom  to  the  control 
of  the  clergy.  That  pluralities  and  the 
payment  of  first  fruits  to  Bome  should 
be  prohibited  was  not  surprising  to  men 
who  had  Flantagenet  traditions;  but 
that  the  king  should  pronounce  upon 
what  was  to  be  believed  as  necessary  to 
salvation  was  new  to  everybody.  Yet 
nothing  short  of  this  was  involved  in 


the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  in  the 
laws  passed  in  1532  and  1533,  not  only 
forbidding  under  all  the  old  terrors 
appeals  in  any  case  to  Bome^  but  pro- 
viding that  final  appeals  should  lie  to 
the  king  in  his  chancery  from  the 
highest  ecdesiastioal  court  in  the  king- 
dom. For  the  trial  of  all  spiritual 
questions  it  was  declared  that  the 
**  part  of  the  said  body  politic,  called 
the  Spiritualty,  now  being  usually  called 
the  English  Church,"  was  sufficient  of 
itself,  ''without  the  intermeddling  of 
any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  de- 
clare and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and 
to  administer  all  such  offices  and  duties 
as  to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth  apper- 
tain." But  in  cases  of  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  ecclesiastical  judges, 
or  "lack  of  justice  at  or  in  any  the 
courts  of  the  archbishops  of  this  realm," 
it  was  provided  that  the  king  should 
decide  through  the  medium  of  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  €id  hoc  *'  by 
the  king's  highness,"  and  that  all  ap- 
peals which  custom  had,  contrary  to 
law,  allowed  to  go  to  Bome^  should 
henceforth  lie  to  the  king  as  supreme. 

Convocation  acknowledged  that  it  had 
no  right  to  assemble  save  *'  only  by  the 
king's  writ^"  and  the  25  Hen.  VIIL  c 
19,  forbade  that  assembly  to  make  or 
publish  canons  without  the  royal  assent 
The  same  statute  authorized  the  conse- 
cration by  an  archbishop  of  the  king's 
nominee  to  a  bishopric,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  an  archbishop  by  two  bishops 
of  England  in  aU  cases  of  refusal  by 
''the  said  Bishop  of  Bome,  otherwise 
called  the  Fope,"  to  induct  or  recognize 
the  nominations.  Fayment  of  "  censes, 
Feter-pence,  procurations,  fructs,  suits 
for  provisions  .  .  .  licenses,  faculties, 
grants,  relaxations,  rehabilitations,  abo- 
Htions,  and  other  infinite  sorts  of  Bulls, 
Breeves,  and  instruments  of  sundry 
natures,  names,  and  kinds,"  was  for- 
bidden, not  only  because  the  exactions 
impoverished  the  people,  but  because 
they  were,  as  taxes  imposed  by  a  foreign 
prince,  "  in  great  derogation  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  and  authority  royal, 
contrary  to  right  and  conscience." 

The     suppression    of    monasteries 
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was  the  most  palpable  act  of  royal 
supremacy  committed  by  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  his ''  new-fangled  treason  " 
laws,  expressly  designed  to  curb  the 
clergy,  were  most  tyrannically  executed ; 
but  the  principle  of  all  his  actions  was 
consistent  with  the  claim  ever  made  by 
English  kings,  viz.,  that  they  were  in 
their  dominions  supreme,  and  backed 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  irresistible.  In 
the  28  Henry  the  Eighth,  c.  10,  we 
find  the  first  prescription  of  such  tests 
as  are  to-day  applied  under  the  new 
laws  to  German  ecclesiastics.  The 
English  test  was,  however,  fax  more 
exacting,  and  was  applied  to  every 
officer,  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  It  re- 
quired of  such  people  an  oath  renounc- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Bome  and  his 
authority,  and  a  promise  to  resist  that 
authority  to  the  uttermost.  Bef usal  to 
take  the  oath  was  made  punishable  as 
high  treason ;  and  ''if  any  person  shall 
extol  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bome^  he  shall  incur  the  penalty  of 
Prffimunire  provided  by  BicL  II.,  c.  5." 

Though  Mary  repealed  the  Falck 
laws  of  her  father  and  her  brother,  she 
did  so  by  virtue  of  the  same  prerogative, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  parliamentary 
machinery  that  they  used.  It  is  true 
that  she  employed  her  opportunity  to 
introduce  into  England  some  uncon- 
stitutional principles,  but  the  counter- 
blasts to  her  father's  policy  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  simple  repeals  of 
acts  positive  in  their  hostility  to  Bome, 
repeals  which  left  the  common  law, 
and  much  of  the  statute  law  of  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  Church  and 
State,  where  it  was  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time. 

Elizabeth  restored  the  stcUria  quo  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  re-enacting  with 
extended  powers  some  of  the  most 
stringent  of  her  father's  measures,  com- 
menced a  course  of  repression  of  all 
churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike, 
which  served  as  model  for  penal  law- 
makers ever  afterwards.  It  is  not  the 
object  on  the  present  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  or  impropriety, 
justice  or  injustice,  of  the  Elizabethan 
Falck  laws,   nor  to  consider  whether 


they  were  warranted  by  the  political  and 
religious  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  object  is  to  show  that  there  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  a 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  such  laws, 
such  laws  were  passed,  and  continued 
until  William  the  Third's  Toleration  Act 
relieved  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Emancipation  Act  re- 
lieved Boman  Catholics.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  the  principle  of  royal 
headship  in  these  laws  was  not  only  not 
new,  but  was  the  complement  and  logical 
extension  of  the  principle  acted  on  by 
the  most  Catholic  kings  of  England. 
The  sanctions  by  which  the  principle 
was  guarded  may  have  been  severe,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  times 
were  critical  in  the  highest  degree  to 
political  and  religious  freedom  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  active  hostility  of  a 
corporation  which  boasts  of  its  inability 
to  die,  was  continued  during  the  queen's 
lifetime,  and  in  a  less  malignant  form 
for  several  generations  afterwards. 

By  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the 
Elizabethan  Falck  laws.  Englishmen 
were  put  in  this  position  with  regard  to 
their  religion  and  its  exercise.  They 
were  subject  to  the  law  as  it  existed  at 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to 
those  statutes  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth  which  declared  and 
confirmed  the  law  excluding  all  juris- 
diction by  foreigners,  and  to  the 
following  special  restrictions,  viz^: — 
every  ecclesiastic,  every  judge,  jus- 
tice, lay  officer,  or  other  person  •*  hav- 
ing your  highness's  fee  or  wages," 
every  one  taking  a  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity, or  being  admited  to  Holy 
Orders,  was  required  to  swear  that  he 
recognized  the  queen's  supremacy  ''as 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal ; "  that  he 
would  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  queen, 
and  defend  her  against  the  interference 
of  all  and  any  foreign  authority ;  whilst 
a  third  ofiTence  of  maintaining  the 
validity  of  any  foreign  authority  was 
punishable  with  death  as  high  treason. 

Aay  "  parson,  vicar,  or  other  what- 
soever minister,"  using  in  public  wor- 
ship any  other  book  than  Uie  Book  of 
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Coniman  Prayer  authorized  by  S  and  6 
Ed.  YI.  c.  ly  saving  '*the  form  of  the 
litany  altered  and  corrected,  and  two 
sentences  only  added  in  the  delivery 
of  the  sacrament  to  the  communicants/' 
was  to  forfeit  a  year's  income,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  six  months.  For  a  second 
offence  he  was  to  forfeit  his  benefice 
and  be  imprisoned  for  a  year;  for  a 
third  offence  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.  Any  one 'Mepraving"  or  despising 
the  book,  or  compelling  the  minister  to 
do  differently  to  it^  or  interrupting  him 
in  his  duty,  was  to  forfeit  one  hundred 
marks  for  tiie  first  offence,  four  hundred 
for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  to  forfeit 
all  goods  and  dbattels,  and  be  imprisoned 
for  life. 

The  same  statute  provided  that  eveiy 
subject  of  the  queen  ''  having  no  lawfid 
or  reasonable  excuse  to  be  absent," 
should  attend  church  or  chapel,  or  other 
place  where  Common  Prayer  is  used, 
''upon  every  Sunday  and  other  days 
ordained  and  used  to  be  kept  as  holy 
days,**  and  further  that  he  should  re- 
xnain  during  the  service,  on  pain  of  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  of  a  fine  of 
twelve  pence  to  be  levied  by  the  church- 
wardens  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

The  8  Eliz.  a  1,  removed  all  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the 
lately  made  bidiiopB  and  archbishops. 
It  asserted  in  the  most  positive  manner 
that  the  queen,  as  supreme,^  had 
created  them  by  letters  patent,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  no  sort  of  doubt  about 
the  matter.  Five  years  later,  Paul  the 
IFifth  having  issued  the  greater  ex- 
communication against  the  queen,  it 
was  enacted  that  any  one  afiirming  that 
the  queen  is  a  '' heretic,  schismatic, 
tyrant^  infidel,  or  usurper,"  should 
suffer  death  as   a   traitor.    The  next 

^  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  here,  as 
a  ¥eiT  practical  illustration  of  royal  suj)remacy, 
the  letter  quoted  by  Hallam  as  written  by 
the  queen  to  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
when  he  objected  to  Lord  Keeper  Hatton 
building  a  house  in  his  garden : — 

"Pkoud  Pbelatb,— -You  know  what  you 
were  before  I  made  you  what  you  are.  If  you 
do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request  by 
God  I  will  unfrock  you. 

"  ELIZ.VBETH." 


statute  on  the  roll  begins  by  asserting 
the  freedom  of  the  English  crown,  and 
how  that  certain  folk  tty  to  ^' bring 
this  realm  and  the  imperial  crown 
thereof  (being  in  very  deed  of  itself 
most  free)  into  the  thraldom  and  sub- 
jection of  that  foreign  usurped  and  un- 
lawful jurisdiction  preeminence  and 
authority  claimed  by  the  see  of  Eome.'*^ 
It  recites  further  that  Bulls  have 
issued  of  which  the  effect  is  to  disturb 
and  alienate  the  allegiance  of  the  ignor- 
ant, and  orders  the  pains  of  high  treason 
for  all  who,  by  colour  of  such  Bulls, 
shall  reconcile  or  absolve,  be  reconciled 
or  absolved,  and  for  those  who  shall 
procure  from  Eome  any  Bull  or  writing, 
or  put  it  in  use  when  procured.  Persons 
bringing  or  using  ''  .Agnus  Dei,  crosses, 
pictures,  beads,  and  such  like  super- 
stitious things,"  said  to  have  been 
hallowed  specially  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kome^  or  by  others  through  his  author- 
ity, were  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
Praemunire. 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
queen,  it  was  made  high  treason  to  con- 
vert or  be  converted  to  the  Eomish 
faith;  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks, 
with  a  yearns  imprisonment,  was  th& 
penalty  for  saying  mass ;  a  fine  of  a  hun- 
dred marks  and  a  year's  imprisonment, 
the  penalty  for  hearing  it  All  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  did  not 
attend  the  church  where  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  used  were  fined 
20/.  a  month,  and  any  one  keeping  a 
schoolmaster  who  did  not  attend  church 
according  to  statute  was  mulcted  10/. 
Laws  passed  a  few  years  later  enabled 
the  queen  to  take  all  the  goods  and 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  those  who  did 
not  pay  the  20/.  fine  for  non-attendance, 
whilst  a  still  later  statute  declared  that 
persons  obstinately  refusing  to  come  to 
church,  and  persuading  others  to  impugn 
the  queen's  ecclesiastical  authority,  or 
going  to  assemblies  or  conventicles 
where  service  according  to  law  was  not 
used,  should  be  imprisoned  till  they 
made  submission  and  open  declaration 
of  conformiiy.  JS'onconformers  were 
ordered  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  those 
who  refused  to  abjure,  or  abjuring  did 
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not  quit,  or,  having  quitted,  ventured  to 
return  without  leave,  were  made  guilty 
of  capital  felony. 

This  last  thunderbolt  was  intended 
exclusively  for  the  punishment  of  Pro- 
testant recusants,  almost  as  hateful  in 
the  eyes  of  the  queen  and  her  bishops 
as  the  ''  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
other  such-like  disobedient  persons," 
for  whose  correction  special  rods  were 
provided.  Clause  12  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides ''  that  no  Popish  recusant  or  femt 
covert  shall  be  compelled  or  bound  to 
abjure  by  virtue  of  this  act." 

But  Koman  Catholics  had  no  cause  to 
rejoice  over  the  impositions  laid  upon 
I^onconformists  of  other  creeds.  In 
1586,  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  finding 
that  emissaries  from  Rome  were  com- 
ing into  the  kingdom  "not  only  to 
withdraw  Her  Iligbness's  subjects  from 
their  due  obedience  to  Her  Majesty,  but 
also  to  stir  up  and  move  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, and  open  hostility  within  the 
same  Her  Highness's  realms  and  domi- 
nions," applied  a  Falck  law  of  their 
own  make,  and  proportioned  in  their 
judgment  to  the  necessities  of  the  occa- 
sion. By  it  all  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests  or  other  ecclesiastics  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Eome,  were  ordered  to 
depart  the  realm  within  forty  days  after 
the  end  of  that  session  of  Parliament, 
and  were  forbidden  to  return  under 
penalty  of  high  treason.  It  was  made 
a  capital  felony  to  relieve  or  receive  a 
Jesuit,  or  other  priest  or  deacon  com- 
missioned by  Bome,  and  an  offence  of 
PrsBmunire  to  send  relief  to  any  priest  or 
other  in  a  seminary.  It  was  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  lOOZ.  to  send  a  child 
beyond  sea  without  the  royal  license ; 
and  it  was  made  an  offence  punishable 
with  fine  and  imprisonment  during  the 
queen's  pleasure,  for  any  one  Imow- 
ingly  tc  conceal  ^e  presence  or  where- 
abouts of  a  Jesuit  or  priest.  £ight 
years  later,  after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Pany,  Babington,  and  Lopez  had 
been  executed  under  the  foregoing 
laws,  and  plots  and  plans  of  assassina- 
tion nevertheless  abounded,  or  were 
thought  to  do  so,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
Popish  recusants  over  sixteen  years  of 


age  should  dwell  elsewhere  than  where 
"they  usually  heretofore  made  their 
common  abode,"  nor  were  they  to  go 
five  miles  from  home  at  any  time  with- 
out a  license  signed  by  two  justices. 
Offenders  in  either  particular  were  to 
forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels  and 
the  life  interest  in  their  land.  Recu- 
sants were  required  to  give  their  true 
names  to  the  curate  of  their  parish,  and 
to  the  head  magistrate  of  the  district, 
who  were  to  register  them.  Persons 
suspected  of  being  Jesuits  or  prieets, 
and  refusing  to  answer  the  test  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  were  to  be  impri- 
soned till  they  did  answer. 

Such  were  the  Falck  laws  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  That  they  were  harsh  is 
manifest  on  the  face  of  them.  How  far 
they  were  necessary  it  requires  a  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  time  to 
determine.  But  though  the  muster- 
roll  of  martyrs  to  these  laws  is  not  in- 
considerable, there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  laws  themselves  were  to  a 
large  extent  in  terrcrem.  They  did  not 
introduce  any  new  principle  as  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  Church ;  neither 
did  they  introduce  anything  new  as 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  carried  out  to 
its  fullest  extent  the  constitutional 
maxim  of  royal  supremacy,  and  they 
bore  with  equal  severity  as  general 
laws,  upon  Roman  Churchmen  and  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  But  they  did  not 
shake  the  loyalty  of  either  section.  The 
swords  and  services  of  the  English 
Romanists  were  placed  heartily  at  the 
queen's  disposal  when  the  Armada 
threatened  the  kingdom ;  and  Puritan 
Stubbs  was  typical  of  the  English  dis- 
senter when  he  cried  "God  save  the 
queen,"  as  his  right  hand  fell  in 
Palace  Yard  under  the  chopper  of  the 
executioner. 

The  necessity  for  such  laws — at  least 
the  necessity  for  possessing  the  powers 
they  conferred — was  felt  by  Elizabeth's 
statesmen,  and  their  apologists  point  for 
justification  to  Babington's  plot,  to  the 
conspiracy  of  Walpole  and  Squyer, 
to  Tyrone's  insurrection,  and  to  that 
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general  conspiracy  of  Eome  against 
heresy  which  found  expression  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the 
fniy  of  Antwerp,  in  the  murder  of 
William  the  Silent,  and  in  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  How  far  there  was  justi- 
fication for  them  is  not  the  question 
here.  The  present  object  is  to  show 
what  the  laws  were  ;  that  in  so  far  as 
they  ousted  all  foreign  jurisdiction 
whatever,  they  introduced  no  new  princi- 
ple, and  that  being  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  nation,  they  did  not 
alienate  the  loyalty  of  any  section  of 
the  nation  that  was  loyal  before.  Most 
of  those  who  were  put  to  death  during 
the  queen's  reign  were  so  punished 
under  the  general  treason  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  not  by  virtue 
of  the  special  laws  which  have  been 
here  recited.  Their  efifect  was  rather 
felt  in  the  erection  of  invidious 
social  distinctions,  in  the  exclusion  of 
non-members  of  the  English  Church 
from  public  employments,  and  in  the 
domestic  annoyances  which  spring  from 
separation  into  an  avowedly  suspected 
claiBs. 

Though  the  loyalty  of  moderate 
Catholics  was  not  shaken  by  these  laws, 
one  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  uprisiDg 
of  zealots  against  them ;  and  the  gun- 
powder-plot of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his 
friends  is  intelligible  when  regarded  as 
the  twisting  of  the  worm  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  law.  The  wonder  is  that 
there  was  not  a  standing  rebellion.  It 
was  the  theory  of  many  contemporary 
observers  that'  there  was  such  a  rebel- 
lion, and  that  it  was  only  kept  from 
bursting  into  flame  by  the  iron  bands 
of  Elizabeth's  Falck  laws. 

One  of  the  first  Acts  of  James  the 
First  declared  that  the  whole  of  the 
statutes  of  the  late  queen  '*  against 
Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  other  such- 
like priests,  as  also  against  all  manner 
of  recusants,"  should  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  added  a  provision  that  no  one 
should  go  or  send  another  to  a  semi- 
nary; that  no  woman  or  child  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  should  go  be- 
yond sea  without  the  king's  license ; 
and  that  no  one  should  keep  a  school 


or  be  a  tutor  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  family 
under  a  penalty  of  two  pounds  a  day, 
half  of  which  was  to  go  to  a  common 
informer.  This  was  in  1604.  In  1605, 
after  '^that  more  than  barbarous  and 
horrible  attempt  to  have  blown  up  with 
gunpowder  the  King,  Queen,  Prince, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  assembled,"  two  Acts  were 
passed  imposing  the  most  terrible  addi- 
tional burdens  upon  the  backs  of  Eng- 
lish Romanists.  To  pierce  through  the 
outward  conformity  of  those  who  went 
to  the  English  Church  to  avoid  the  fine 
of  20/.  a  month  for  non-attendance,  it 
was  required  of  all  such  that  they 
should  receive  "  the  blessed  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper "  at  least  once  a 
year,  under  successive  penalties  of  20/., 
40/.,  and  60/.  Churchwardens  and 
constables  were  ordered  to  present  at 
Quarter  Sessions  the  names  of  all 
Bomish  non-attenders  at  the  English 
Church,  and  the  names  of  their  children 
and  servants.  The  zeal  of  presentors 
was  stimulated  by  a  reward  of  forty 
shillings,  out  of  the  recusant's  property, 
for  every  presentment.  Becusants  con- 
victed were  liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.  a 
month,  or  the  kinp;  was  empowered  to 
take  instead  two-thirds  of  the  offender's 
lands,  and  to  hold  them  to  his  own  use  and 
benefit  till  the  offender  should  conform. 
A  like  power  was  conferred  upon  the 
king  with  respect  to  the  20/.  a  month 
fine  for  not  receiving  the  sacrament,  so 
that  potentially  the  king  could  draw 
40/.  a  month  from  each  of  his  stanch 
Catholic  subjects,  or  he  could  farm  for 
his  own  protit  two-thirds  of  their  lands, 
and  require  payment  of  20/.  a  month 
besides. 

It  was  made  competent  for  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  or  for  any  two  justices  of 
the  peace  to  administer  an  oath  to  whom- 
soever they  would,  noblemen  and  noble- 
women excepted,  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  king,  renouncing  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  to  act  politically  in  this  king- 
dom,^ and  swearing  that  the  oath- taker 
"  abhorred,  detested,  and  abjured  as  im- 
pious and  heretical  this  damnable  doc- 
trine and  position  :  That  princes  which 
be  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
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Pope  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  import,  print,  sell^  or  buy,  any  Eoman 
their  subjects  or  any  other  whatsover."  Catholic  books  of  religion  under  penalty 
Eefusers  of  this  oath  were  made  subject  of  forty  shillings  for  each  book.  Papists 
to   Eichard    the   Second's   statute    of  convict   were    to   surrender    all  their 
PrsBmunire,  whilst  the  pains  of  high  armour,  gunpowder,  and  munition,  and 
treason  were  provided  for  all  who  dhoidd  were  made  liable  to  have  their  houses 
reconcile^  or  be  reconciled,  or  persuade  searched  by  the  local  authorities  "  for 
any  to  be  reconciled,  to  the  Church  of  popish  books  and  relicks  of  popery," 
Eome.     A  penalty  of  10^.  a  month  was  which  were  to  be  destroyed, 
imposed  on  any  who  retained  a  recusant  These  were  Falck  laws  with  a  ven- 
in  his  service.     By  the  3  Jac.  I.  c.  5.,  geance,  and  had  they  been  strictly  car- 
promise  was  made  to  reward  discoverers  ried  out,  would  have  made  the  kingdom 
of  priests  and  sayera  of  masses  by  giving  too  hot  to  hold  a  Eoman  Catholic.  The 
them  a  third  of  the  forfeiture,  so  it  did  worst  feature  about  them  was  the  power 
not  exceed  150/. ;  recusants  were  for-  they  gave  and  the  inducement  they  fur^ 
bidden  under  penalty  of  lOOL  to  come  nished  for  the  gratification  of  private 
unbidden  into  the  presence  of  the  king  malice  through  the  medium  of  common 
or  heir  apparent ;  Uiey  were  ordered  not  informers.     It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
to  come  within  ten  miles  of  London,  throw  into  the  form  of  an  account  the 
under  a  like  penalty,  unless  they  were  value  of  the  forfeitures  to  which  a  Ko- 
tradesmen  and  dwellers  in  London  hav-  manist,  who  was  determined  to  disre- 
ing  no  house  elsewhere.    Power  to  grant  gard    the  law,   might  render  himself 
licenses  to  Papists,  under  35  £liz.  c.  2,  to  liable  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
go  beyond  five  miles  distance  from  their  j^  Heaiing  mass   ...  100  marks  —  £67 
dwelling-places  was  revoked ;  recusants  2.  Non-attendance  at  English  church 

convicted  were  specially  disabled  from  20/.  a  month 240 

practising  law  or  medicine,  from  serving  3.  Sending  a  chUd  for  .education  to  the 

f,     ,  .     P  .    .       .     '  o  Ccntment 100 

the  kings  commission  in  army  or  navy,  4.  Keeping  a  Roman   CathoUc  tutor, 

from  serving  any  public  oflBlce ;  and  it  21.  a-day  .    .    • 730 

was   ordered  that  no  recusant  convict  5.  Refusing  to  take  the  sacrament  ac- 

should  be  able  to  recover  in  any  suit  ^       cording  to  the  English  rite  ...  240 

«/>f  *^i«*;««  4^  i««^   if  v;-   ^^^i«««4.  6.  Fmes  to  mformera  as  to  non-attend- 

not  relating  to  land  if  his  opponent  ^^  ^^  chun:h-say  three  times  .      6 

chose  to  enter  a  plea  setting  forth  his  7.  Retaining  recusants  in  service,  10/.  a- 

recusancy.     Marriage  of  ''Popish  recu-  month  for  each— say  three  .    .    .  360 

sants"  by   their  own  priests  deprived  8.  Coming  to  the  King's  Court  (once)  .  luO 

the  husband  of  any  freehold  in  his  wife's  ^'  ^fonl)         .            "'                ,  ICO 

lands,  and    the  wife   to    her  right  of  10.  Baptism  of  child  elsewhere  than  in 

dower  ;  baptism  of  their  children  else-  an  English  church 100 

wherethaninan  English  church  rendered  11-  ^^"^1  ^^  ^^®  <iead  elsewhere  than  in 

the  parents  liable  to  a  100/.  fine,  and  **^^  churchyard -     _J^ 

20L  was  the  penalty  of  him  who  buried  £2,063 

a  '*  Popish  recusant  *'  not  excommuni-  From  this  it  will  appear  that  a  man 

cate,  eLsewhere  than  in  '*  the  church  or  might  spend  upwards  of  2,000/.  a  year 

church}  ard,    or    not  according  to  the  in  fines,  supposing  an  extreme  case,  and 

ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  realm."   "  Any  be  subject,  besides,  to  the  penalties  of 

subject  within  this  realm   sending  his  high  treason,  and  to  the  ruining  effects 

child  abroad  for  education  to   prevent  of   a    Praemunire,    for   other    offences 

their    good    education   in     England/'  which  his  conscience  almost  required 

was  liable  to    a  fine    of  100/.,    and  him  to  commit. 

the   person   sent    was  also  put  under  For  fifty  years  after  these  laws  had 

heavy  disabilities.     Finally,  it  was  for-  been  passt^d,  little  is  to  be  found  in  the 

bidden  to  Popish  recusants  to  serve  the  way  of  legislation  upon  matters  of  reli- 

office  of  executor  or  administrator,  or  gion.  No  new  penal  laws  were  enacted ; 

guardian  to  a  ward  ;  it  was  forbidden  to  but  during  the   interval   the    Protes- 
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tant  Tntramontanee  who  had  assiBted  at 
tlie  passing  of  tlie  above  recited  laws 
against  Boman  Catholics  had  done 
away  with  mitre  and  with  crown,  and 
being  themselves  vanquished  by  the 
death  of  their  great  leader,  had  fallen 
under  the  lash  of  religions  persecntion. 
Of  the  Ealck  laws  of  Charles  the 
Second,  most  were  directed  against 
Protestant  Dissenters.  Others  —  25 
Car.  II.  c.  2,  an  Act  for  preventing 
dangers  which  may  happen  from  Popish 
recusants,  whereby  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  the  taking  of  the  Sacrament  were 
required  of  every  office-holder  whatever, 
and  the  30  Car.  II.  stat  2.,  ''  disabling 
Papists  ^m  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament " — ^were  but  re-enactments  of 
former  laws  that  had  fallen  into  desue- 
tude. 

Of  the  Falck  laws  levelled  against 
Protestant  Dissenters,  the  Corporation 
Act  required  aU  magistrates  and  all 
office-holders  in  every  municipality  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  to  receive  the  sacrament  once 
a  year.  It  further  required  an  express 
renundation  of  "The  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,"  and  a  declaration  that 
"  the  same  was  in  itself  an  unlawful 
oath,  and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of 
this  realm  against  the  known  laws  and 
Hbertiee  of  the  kingdom." 

An  Act^  passed  in  1661,  provided 
transportation  "  to  any  of  His  Majesty's 
plantations  beyond  the  seas,"  for  "  cer- 
tain persona  under  the  names  of  Quakers, 
and  other  names  of  Separation,"  who 
refused  to  take  statute  or  common  oath, 
or  who,  to  the  number  of  five  and  up- 
wards, assembled  "  at  any  one  time  in 
any  one  place,  under  pretence  of  joining 
in  a  religious  worship." 

Charles's  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4)  was  substantially  a  re- 
enactment,  with  some  alterations,  of 
Elizabeth's  Act,  and  shows  a  greater 
dread  of  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
than  of  any  amount  of  Papistry.  The 
Suppression  of  Conventicles'  Acts,  and 
the  Act  forbidding  non-juring  clergy  to 
dwell  in  corporate  towns,  are  other  speci- 
mens of  the  spirit  of  penal  religious 
laws  of  this  period. 


ISo  fresh  laws,  but  many  breaches  of 
the  old  laws,  marked  the  short  reign 
of  James  the  Second ;  and  by  the  time 
William  the  Third  had  become  settled 
on  the  throne  the  national  temper  had 
recoiled  from  the  application  as  against 
Protestants  of  those  oppressive  restric- 
tions which  had  been  imposed,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  clamoured  for  fresh 
safeguards  against  the  Homan  foe  which 
had  so  nearly  crept  into  the  citadeL 
Hence  came  the  Toleration  Act,  "  ex- 
empting their  Majesties'  Protestant 
subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  cer- 
tain laws,"  and  the  Acts  for  the  relief 
of  Insh  Protestants  and  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  Clergy,  Hence,  too,  came 
the  laws  enacting  afresh  that  no  Papist 
or  reputed  Papisik  should  dwell  withiji 
ten  miles  of  London,  certain  registered 
tradesmen  and  workmen  excepted; 
that  all  Papists  were  to  be  disarmed ; 
that  benefices  in  the  gift  of  Papists 
were  to  be  forfeited  and  handed  over 
to  the  universities ;  and  the  Act,  passed 
in  1700,  ''for  the  further  preventing 
the  growth  of  Popery."  This  last  Act 
recited  that  ''there 'has  been  of  late  a 
much  greater  resort  unto  this  kingdom 
than  formerly  of  Popish  bishops,  priests 
and  Jesuits ;  and  they  do  very  openly 
and  in  insolent  manner  affix)nt  the  laws, 
and  daily  endeavour  to  pervert  His 
Majesty's  natural-bom  subjects,  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  neglect  of  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  already  in 
force."  It  then  went  on  to  offer  100/. 
reward  to  whoever  would  prosecute  to 
conviction  bishop,  priest,  or  Jesuit,  for 
saying  mass,  or  for  exercising  priestly 
functions ;  and  provided  perpetual  im- 
prisonment as  the  meed  of  any  Romish 
ecclesiastic  thus  convicted. 

By  one  section  of  the  Act,  Papists 
not  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  not  subscribing  the  de- 
claration required  by  30  Car.  II.,  stat. 
3,  within  six  months  after  attaining 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  rendered  in- 
capable of  inheriting  or  holding  any 
lands.  The  next  of  kin,  being  a  Pro- 
testant, was  to  hold  the  lands  without 
impeadiment   of   waste,   and  without 
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accoontixig  for  profits.  Another  clause 
made  Papists  incapable  of  buying  land 
in  any  shape  or  under  any  pretence 
whatever  j  whilst  another  conferred  upon 
the  Protestant  children  of  Papists  a 
right  to  maintenance,  according  to  their 
degree,  out  of  their  father's  property. 

The  12  WilL  111.  c.  2  incapacitated 
Papists  from  wearing  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  this  law  the  maximum 
point  of  coercion  of  churches  by  the 
State  was  reached.  The  Falck  laws  of 
William  the  Third  were  the  "  starkest " 
of  alL  Ko  attempt  is  made  here  to 
justify  or  to  oppugn  them.  They  were 
deemed  necessary  at  the  time  by  those 
responsible  for  the  State,  and  they  con- 
tained no  other  principles  than  those  to 
which  Catholic  Plantagenet  kings  had 
subscribed. 

Queen  Anne's  statutes  on  the  subject 
of  religion  were  few.  Protestant  Dis- 
senters were,  in  a  half-hearted  sort  of 
way,  still  further  relieved,  and  the 
execution  of  the  existing  law  against 
''sundry  Papists  and  other  persons 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ''  was  ordered  to  be  more  stringent. 
With  George  the  First  came  new  penal 
measures.  The  cause  of  the  Pretender 
was  identified  with  the  Boman  religion, 
and  those  professing  it  came  in  for 
fresh  terrors.  From  the  recital  of 
1  Greorge  L  c.  55,  it  would  appear  that 
the  rigours  of  the  existing  laws  had  not 
been  applied,  and  it  is  made  matter  of 
reproach  to  the  "  Papists"  that,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  they  had  tried  to  put 
the  Pretender  on  the  throne.  This  law 
then  required  all  Papists  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  to  take  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion,^ the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
the  declaration  enjoined  by  30  Car. 
IL  stat  2,  c  1.  Failing  this,  they  were 

^  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  1  do  from  my 
heart  abhor,  detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious 
and  heretical,  that  damnable  doctrine  and 
position,  that  Princes  excommunicated  or  de- 
prived by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murtheredby 
their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoeyer ;  and 
I  do  declare  that  no  Foreign  Prince,  person, 
prelate,  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ou^ht  to 
haye,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual,  within  this  realm.  So  help  me  God. 


to  register  their  names  and  lands  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  ;  and  failing  this, 
too,  any  Protestant  informing  against 
them  was  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
perty and  get  a  title  from  Chancery. 
The  annual  rents  of  Papists  thus  regis- 
tered were  384,950/.  The  array  of  their 
names  on  the  register  was  too  great  a 
temptation  to  be  resisted.  Not  only 
were  they  required  to  pay  double  land- 
tax,  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  king 
those  on  the  register  were  ordered  to 
contribute  100,000/.  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  suppressing  the  rebellion^ 
which  was  alleged  to  live  upon  the 
efiEbrts  of  their  co-religionists. 

The  descent  from  the  altitude  of 
rigour  to  which  statesmen  had  screwed 
up  the  laws  relating  to  religion,  was 
not  of  the  Avemian  kind.  Years 
elapsed  before  the  necessities  or  sup- 
posed necessities  of  the  State  permitted 
the  grant  by  statute  of  indulgences 
which  yet  in  practice  must  have  been 
to  a  Ifuge  extent  allowed.  Oaths  of 
supremacy,  of  allegiance,  and  of  abjur- 
ation. Test  Acts  and  Corporation  Acts 
remained  as  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  Roman  and  Protestant  dissenters 
alike,  till  far  within  living  memory. 
Bit  by  bit^  and  painfully,  were  Acts  of 
Toleration  wrung  from  the  xmwilling 
hands  of  Parliament,^  and  from  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  king. 

In  1779  Protestant  Dissenters,  being 
preachers  or  teachers,  were  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act  by 
taking  the  oaths,  subscribing  the  de- 
claration against  Popery  and  affirming 
their  belief  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
the  revealed  word  of  GU)d.  Such  men 
were,  however,  still  disabled  from  the 
headship  of  a  college  or  other  endowed 
school.  It  was  not  till  1812  that  Dis- 
senting Protestant  ministers  and  con- 
gregations were  relieved  from,  taking  the 
oa^s  and  declaration  unless  required 
to  do  so  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nor 

>  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Acts  was  first  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1787.  It  was  rejected,  and  was 
annually  brought  forward  again  till  1792, 
when  Fox,  who  had  had  the  measure  in  charge 
for  three  years,  was  beaten  by  142  to  68. 
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till  1813  that  Unitarians  weie  allowed 
the    benefits  of  William  the  Third's 
Toleration   Act.     A  few  years  earlier 
had  seen    the    repeal   of  the  severer 
restrictions  upon  Eoman  CathoUcs,  on 
condition  of  taking  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  the  relieving  acts,  and  the  allowance 
of  assemblies  for  Eoman  Catholic  wor^ 
ship  on  condition  of  registration  of  their 
chnrches  at  Quarter  Sessiona     But  it 
was  not  till  1829  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  climax  those 
efforts  to  repeal    religious    disabilities 
which  had  been  made  by  Liberal  states- 
men from  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  which 
restored  civil  rights  to  Eoman  Catholic 
Englishmen,  was  a  new  point  of  depar- 
ture in  religious  legislation.     The  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  passed  have 
recently  been  under  warm  dLscussion, 
and  the  uncompromising  naturo  of  the 
Ultramontane  pretensions  has  revived 
the  memory  of  that  spirit  with  which 
tamers  of   English  Falck  laws  have 
had  to  deal  from  time  to  time.     But 
it  was  not  till   1846  that  many  old 
weapons  of  the  State  against  the  non- 
State   churches    were    finally   broken, 
though  they   had  long   since   become 
80   rusted  with  age    as   to    be   unus- 
able.    Till  that  date  it  was  still  pos- 
sible to  fine  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  Established  Churoh,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, to  forbid  any  Papist  to  enter  the 
royal  presence,  and  to  compel  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  chattels  by  all  who 
converted    or  were  converted  to    the 
Bomish  Mth. 

Times  have  changed,  and  men  have 
changed  with  them,  and  the  need  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  away  for  the  inters 
ference  of  the  Stete  with  religious 
opinions.  Unless  religious  opinions 
should  become  interwoven  with  poli- 
tical actions,  it  is  probable  that  such 
interference  will  never  again  be  im- 
posed. But  should  the  occasion  arise 
here,  as  it  has  done  in  Germany,  to 
aim  the  State  with  powers  of  self-pro- 


tection agaiost  a  politico-religious  body, 
it  is  useful  to  know  not  only  that  the 
State  can  constitutionally  at  any  mo- 
ment guard  itself  by  new  laws,  but 
that  there  are  powers  remaining  under 
the  old  laws,  whereby  such  protection 
may  be  obtained.  ^Ir.  Disraeli  said 
on  the  10th  of  June  last,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  non-exercise  of 
the  clause  in  the  Emancipation  Act 
which  made  it  a  misdemeanour  for 
Jesuits  to  reside  in  this  country,  that 
no  prosecution  had  ever  taken  place  ^ 
under  that  section.  ''At  the  same 
time,"  he  added,  "  I  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  arc 
not  looked  upon  by  the  Government  as 
being  obsolete]  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  reserving  powers  of  law  of  which 
they  will  be  prepared  to  avail  them- 
selves if  necessary/'  ^ 

Francis  W.  Eowsell. 


*  It  ifl  clearly  possible  that  these  reserred 
powers  may  be  called  into  action  should  any 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  who  is  '*  in  all  causes, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  in  her  do- 
minions supreme,"  put  in  practice  any  of  the 
teaching  which  Father  Liberatore,  so  lately  as 
lp72,  promulgated  with  approval.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  from  a  review,  inter  alia,  of 
his  book.  La  Chiesa  e  lo  iSWo,  which  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  last : — 

"  The  State  must  understand  itself  to  be  a 
subordinate  sovereignty,  exercising  ministerial 
functions  under  a  superior  sovereignty,  and 
governing  the  people  conformably  to  the  will 
of  that  lord  to  whom  it  is  subject. 

"  That  lord  is  that  Sovereign  Pontifif,  *  the 
visible  monarch  *  of  *  God's  realm  on  earth,* 
to  whom  *  every  baptized  person  is  more  strictly 
subject  than  to  any  temporal  ruler  whatever.' 

"The  Church  has  clearly  the  right  to 
remedy  and  cancel  whatever  may  have  been 
appointed  wrongly  and  immorally  in  the  tem- 
poral order  of  things. 

"  The  Church  is  empowered  to  amend  and 
to  cancel  the  civil  laws,  or  the  sentences  pro- 
ceeding from  a  secular  courts  whenever  these 
may  be  in  collision  with  spiritual  want ;  and 
she  has  the  faculty  to  check  the  abuse  of  the 
executive  and  of  the  armed  forces,  or  even  to 
prescribe  their  employ,  whenever  the  reouirp- 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  Faith 
may  demand  this.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  is  higher  than  the  civil." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


(( 


TOU    DEVIL! 


I" 


Thsbe  was  a  great  silence  ia  the  scliool- 
Toom.  A  young  giil  of  sixteen  or  seven* 
teen,  tall  and  strikingly  handsome  in 
figure,  with  abundant  masses  of  raven- 
black  hair,  dark  eyes  under  darker 
eyelashes,  and  proud  and  well-cut  lips, 
walked  up  to  the  schoolmistress's  table. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  of  malice 
or  mischief  visible  in  the  bold  careless- 
ness of  her  faM, 

The  schoolmistress  looked  up  from 
Bome  accounts  she  had  been  studying. 

«  WeU,  Miss  North  1 ''  she  said,  with 
marked  surprise. 

**1  have  a  question  to  ask,  if  you 
please,  Miss  Main,"  said  the  handsome 
young  lady,  with  great  coolness  and 
deliberation  (and  all  the  school  was  now 
listening  intently.)  "I  wish  to  ask 
what  sort  of  society  we  are  expected  to 
meet  when  we  go  abroad,  and  whether 
foreigners  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
language  which  is  not  usually  applied 
to  ladies  in  this  country.  HaK  an  hour 
ago,  when  we  were  having  our  German 
conversation  with  Dr.  Siedl,  he  made 
use  of  a  very  odd  phrase,  and  I  believe 
it  was  addressed  to  me.  He  said  <  You 
devil ! '  I  only  wish  to  ask,  Miss  Main, 
-whether  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
such  phrases  in  the  conversation  of 
foreigners." 

The  schoolmistress's  thin,  grey,  care- 
worn face  grew  red  with  mortification. 
Yet,  what  could  she  do?    There  was 


nothing  openly  rebellious  in  the  demea- 
nour of  this  incorrigible  girl — ^nothing, 
indeed,  but  a  cool  impertinence  which 
was  outwardly  most  respectful. 

"  You  may  return  to  your  seat,  Miss 
North,"  she  said,  rising.  "  I  will  inquire 
into  this  matter  at  once." 

Miss  Main,  who  was  the  proprietor 
as  well  as  the  head- mistress  of  the 
school,  was  greatly  perturbed  by  this 
incident;  and  she  was  quite  nervous 
and  excited  when  she  went  into  the 
room  where  the  German  master  still 
sate,  correcting  some  exercises.  When 
he  saw  her  enter,  he  rose  at  once ;  he 
guessed  from  her  manner  what  had 
happened.  The  young  man  in  the 
shabby  clothes  was  even  more  excited 
than  she  was  ;  and  why  ?  Because,  two 
years  before,  he  had  left  his  homo  in 
the  old-fashioned  little  fortress  of 
Neisse,  in  Silesia,  and  he  had  bade 
good-bye  then  to  a  young  girl  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  his  wife.  England 
was  a  rich  country.  A  few  years  of 
absence  would  put  money  in  his  pocket; 
and  he  would  return  with  a  good  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  which  would  be  of 
value.  So  he  came  to  England ;  but  he 
did  not  iind  the  streets  paved  with 
gold.  It  was  after  long  waiting  that 
he  got  his  first  appointment ;  and  that 
appointment  was  the  German  master- 
ship at  Miss  Main's  school.  At  the 
present  moment  he  believed  he  had  for- 
feited this  one  chance. 

He  came  forward  to  her;  and  she 
might  have  seen  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  very  like  tears  in  his  pale  blue 
eyes. 

'^TeSy  she  has  told  you,  and  it  is 
qvite  true,"  said  he,  throwing  oat  his 
hands.  **  What  can  I  say  1  But  if  you 
will  forgif  it,  I  will  apolochise  to  her — I 
was  mad — I  do  not  know  how  I  haf 
said  soch  a  ting  to  a  young  lady,  but  I 
will  apolochise  to  her,  Meess  Main " 

Miss  Main  had  pulled  herself  together 
by  this  time. 

"  Eeally,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her.  Dr.  Siedl,"  said  she,  in  a  sort 
of  despairing  way.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
she  irritated  you  beyond  endurance ;  and 
although  I  am  afraid  you  must  apologise 
to  her,  I  can  quite  understand  how  you 
were  maddened  by  her.  Somotlme?,  I 
do  think  she  is  a  devil ;  that  she  has 
no  human  soul  in  her.  She  thinks  of 
nothing  but  mischief  from  morning  till 
night  j  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she 
leads  the  whole  school  into  mischief,  for 
all  the  girls  appear  to  be  fascinated  by 
her  and  will  do  anything  she  asks.  I 
don't  understand  it  You  know  how  often 
I  have  threatened  her  with  expulsion : 
she  does  not  mind.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  must  really  get  rid  of  her ;  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  while  she  is  in 
it." 

The  German  master  was  so  overjoyed 
to  find  his  own  position  secured  and 
his  offence  practically  condoned  that 
he  grew  generous. 

*'  And  she  is  so  clafer,"  said  he. 

"Clever?"  repeated  the  schoolmis- 
tress. **  Daring  the  whole  of  my  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  in  schools,  I  have 
never  seen  a  scholar  to  equal  her.  There 
is  nothing  she  cannot  do  when  she 
takes  it  into  her  head  to  do  it.  You 
saw  how  she  ran  up  her  marks  in 
French  and  German  last  term — and 
almost  at  the- end  of  the  term — merely 
because  she  had  a  spite  against  Miss 
Wolf,  and  was  determined  she  should 
not  have  the  two  prizes  that  she  ex- 
pected. And  that  is  another  part  of  the 
mischief  she  does.  Whenever  she  takes 
a  special  liking  to  a  girl,  she  does  her 
exercises  for  her  in  the  evening.  It 
costs  her  no  trouble ;  and  then  she  has 
them  ready  to  go  with   her  in  every 


frolic     I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  her." 

The  schoolmistress  sighed. 

''You  see,"  she  added,  with  a  frank 
honesty,  "  it  is  naturally  a  great  thing 
for  a  school  like  mine  to  have  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Acton  Korth  in  it. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  him;  then 
the  girls  go  home  and  tell  their  mothers 
that  a  daughter  of  Lady  Korth  is  at 
our  school;  then  the  mothers — yon 
know  what  some  people  are — talk  of 
that  to  their  friends,  and  speak  of  Lady 
IS'orth  as  if  they  had  known  her  all 
their  lives.  I  do  not  know  Lady  North 
myself,  but  I  am  sure  she  is  a  wise 
woman  not  to  have  this  girl  in  the 
same  house  with  her." 

After  a  few  words  more.  Miss  Main 
went  back  to  the  school-room  ;  and  we 
must  do  likewise  to  narrate  all  that  be- 
fel  in  her  absence.  First  of  all  it  was 
the  invidious  duty  of  a  small,  fair- 
haired,  gentle-eyed  girl,  called  Amy 
Warrener,  to  take  a  slate  and  write 
down  on  it  the  names  of  any  of  her 
companions  who  spoke  while  Miss 
Main  was  out  of  the  room,  failing  to  do 
which  she  was  deprived  of  her  marks 
for  the  day.  Now,  on  this  occasion,  a 
pretty  considerable  tamult  arose,  and 
the  little  girl,  looking  frightened,  and 
pretty  nearly  ready  to  ciy,  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

"Yes,  you  mean,  spiteful  little 
thing ! "  cried  a  big,  fat,  roseate  girl, 
called  Georgina  Wolf,  "put  down  all 
our  names,  do  !  I've  a  good  mind  to 
box  your  ears ! " 

She  menaced  the  little  girl,  but  only 
for  a  brief  second.  With  a  rapid  "Have 
you  really  % "  another  young  lady — the 
tallest  in  the  school — appeared  on  the 
scene ;  and  Miss  Wolf  received  a  ring- 
ing slap  on  the  side  of  her  head,  which 
made  her  jump  back,  shrieking.  The 
school  was  awe-struck.  Never  had  such 
a  thing  occurred  before.  But  pre- 
sently one  girl  laughed,  then  another ; 
then  there  was  a  general  titter  over 
Miss  Wolfs  alarm  and  discomfiture; 
during  which  the  tall  young  lady  called 
out — 

"Amy  Warrener,  put  us  all  down, 
and  me  at  the  head ;  for  we  are  going 
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to  have  a  little  amusement.  Young 
ladies,  shall  I  deliver  a  lecture  to  jou 
on  Old  Calabar  and  our  sewing-class  1 
Young  ladies,  shall  we  have  a  little 
music  f" 

She  had  suddenly  assumed  the  prim 
demeanour  of  Miss  Main.  With  great 
gravity  she  walked  over  to  the  door, 
locked  ity  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
Then  she  went  to  her  own  desk,  smug- 
gled something  into  a  light  shawl,  and 
proceeded  to  the  mistress's  table,  behind 
which  she  took  her  stand. 

'*  Young  ladies/'  she  said,  pretend- 
ing to  look  at  them  through  an  ima- 
ginary pair  of  eye-glasses,  ( **  you  are 
aware  that  it  is  the  shocking  practice 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  many 
districts  of  Africa  to  go  about  without 
clothes ;  and  you  are  aware  of  the  Cam- 
berwell  Society  for  helping  the  mis- 
sionaries to  take  out  a  few  garments  to 
these  poor  little  things.  Now,  my  dears, 
it  is  a  useful  thing  for  a  seminary  like 
mine  to  gain  a  reputation  for  being 
charitable ;  and  if  we  manage  amongst 
ourselves  to  send  from  month  to  month 
parcelB  of  beautifully-sewn  garments, 
every  one  must  get  to  know  how  well  I 
teach  you,  my  dears,  to  handle  your 
fiddle.  But  then,  my  dears,  you  must 
not  all  expect  to  join  in  this  good  work. 
You  all  get  the  credit  of  being  chari- 
table ;  but  some  of  you  are  not  so  smart 
with  your  needle  as  others ;  and  so  I 
think  it  better  to  have,  the  sewing  of 
these  garments  entrusted  to  one  or 
two  of  you,  who  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  the  distinction.  Do  you  understand 
me,  my  dears?  Now  some  of  you,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  young  people  wear  the  beautiful 
dresses  whid^  your  pocket-money  and 
your  industry  send  out  to  Africa.  I 
have  here  the  little  pink  frock  which 
JOU,  Miss  Morrison,  finished  yesterday ; 
and  if  you  wiU  grant  me  a  moment's 
patience — ** 

She  took  the  pink  frock  from  the 
table,  and  for  a  second  or  two  stooped 
down  behind  the  table-cover.  When 
she  rose,  it  appeared  that  she  had 
smuggled  a  large  black  doll  into  the 
school ;  and  now  the  black  and  curly 
head  of  the  doll  surmounted  the  pink 


cotton  garment  with  its  white  frills. 
There  was  a  yell  of  laughter.  She 
stuck  the  doll  on  the  edge  of  the  table ; 
she  put  a  writing-desk  behind  it  to 
support  it ;  she  hit  it  on  the  side  of  the 
head  when  it  did  not  sit  straight.  An 
indescribable  tumult  followed :  all 
possible  consequences  were  cast  aside. 

"  Now,  my  dears,  what  hymn  shall 
we  sing  to  entertain  the  little  stranger  V 
Shall  it  be  'Away  down  south  in 
Dixie'"? 

The  school  had  gone  mad.  With  one 
accord  the  girls  began  to  shout  the 
familiar  air  to  any  sort  of  words,  led 
by  the  tall  young  lady  behind  the 
table,  who  flourished  a  ruler  in  place  of 
a  bdton.  She  did  not  know  the  words 
herself ;  she  simply  led  the  chorus  with 
any  sort  of  phrases. 

**  Oh  it*3  Dixie* 8  la-nd  that  I  was  bom  in, 
Early  on  a  frosty  monvLruf, 

In  the  land  /  In  the  land  I  In  (he  land/ 
In  the  land/" 

*'  A  little  more  spirit,  my  dears !  A 
little  louder,  if  you  please !  " 

"  Oh  Itmah  I  was  in  Dixie,  oho  /  oho  I 
In  Dixic^s  land  to  take  my  stand. 
And  live  and  die  in  Dixie's  land, 

Oho/  Oho/ 
Aioay  dovm  South  in  Dixit  /*' 

"That's  better.  Now  pianissimo — 
the  sadness  of  thinking  about  Dixie — 
you  understand  1 " 

They  sang  it  softly;  and  she  pre- 
tended to  wipe  the  eyes  of  the  negro 
doll  in  the  pink  dress. 

"Now,  fortissimo  ! "  she  cried, 
flourishing  her  hdton,  "  Going,  going, 
for  the  last  time.  Take  the  word  from 
me,  my  dears ! " 

"  Oh  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 
Oho/  Oho/ 
7h  Dixie* 8  land  to  take  my  stand,  ] 
And  live  and  die  in  Dixie* s  land. 

Oho/  Oho/ 
Away  down  South  in  Dixie  /  " 

But  the  singing  of  this  verse  had 
been  accompanied  by  certain  strange 
noises. 

"  Open  the  door.  Miss  North,  or  I 
will  break  it  open ! "  called  the  mis- 
tress from  without,  in  awful  tones. 

"  My  dears,  resume  your  tasks — 
instantly!"  said    Miss   Violet  North; 
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and  with  that  she  snatched  the  doll  ont 
of  the  pink  costumey  and  hurriedly 
flung  it  into  her  private  desk.  Then 
she  walked  to  the  dooi  alone. 

The  hnhbuh  had  instantly  subsided. 
All  eyes  were  hent  upon  the  books 
before  them ;  but  all  ears  were  listen- 
ing for  the  dreadful  interview  between 
Violet  North  and  the  schoolmistress. 

The  tall  young  girl,  having  made 
quite  sure  that  her  companions  were 
quiet  and  orderly,  opened  the  door. 
The  mistress  marched  in  in  a  terrible 
rage — ^in  such  a  rage  that  she  could 
hudly  speak. 

''Miss  North/'  she  cried,  ''what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  disgraceM  uproar  1" 

"Uproar,  Miss  Main?"  said  she, 
with  innocent  wonder.  ''The  young 
ladies  are  veiy  quiet." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  hav- 
ing bolted  this  door — ^how  dare  you 
bolt  the  door  r' 

"  Yes,  I  thought  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  the  lock,"  she  answered, 
scanning  the  door  critically.  "  £ut  you 
ought  not  to  be  vexed  by  that.  And 
now  I  will  bid  you  good  morning." 

Thus  she  saved  herself  from  being 
expelled.  She  coolly  walked  into  an 
adjacent  room,  put  on  her  hat,  took  her 
sniall  umbrella,  and  went  out.  As  it 
was  a  pleasant  morning,  she  thought  she 
would  go  for  a  walk. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OABPE  DIEM. 

Thi3  giri  was  as  straight  as  a  dart ;  and 
she  knew  how  to  suit  her  costume  to 
her  fine  figure,  her  bright  and  clear 
complexion,  and  her  magnificent  black 
hair.  She  wore  a  tight-fitting,  tight- 
sleeved  dress  of  grey  homespun,  and  a 
grey  hat  with  a  scarlet  feather — ^this 
bold  dash  of  red  being  the  only  bit 
of  pronounced  colour  about  her.  There 
was  no  self-conscious  trickery  of  orna- 
ment visible  on  her  costume — ^indeed, 
there  was  no  self-consciousness  of  any 
tort  about  the  girL  She  had  a  thoroughly 
pagan  delight  in  the  present  moment. 
The  pa3t  was  nothing  to  her ;  she  had 
no  fear  of  the  future ;  life  was  enjoyr 


able  enough  from  hour  to  hour,  and  ahe 
enjoyed  it  accordingly.  She  never  paused 
to  think  how  handsome  she  was,  for  she 
was  tolerably  indifferent  as  to  what  other 
people  thought  of  her.  She  was  well- 
satisfied  with  herself,  and  well  satisfied 
with  the  world — especially  when  there 
was  plenty  of  fun  going  about ;  her  fine 
health  gave  her  fine  spirits ;  her^bold, 
careless,  self-satisfied  nature  took  no 
heed  of  criticism  or  reproof,  and  caused 
her  to  laugh  at  the  ordinary  troublea  of 
girl-life;  not  even  this  great  I  £eict  that 
she  had  practically  run  away  fiom  school 
was  sufficient  to  upset  her  superb 
equanimity. 

IncesiU  reginA,    There  was  nothing 
of  the  gawky  and  shambling  schoolgid 
in  her  free,  firank  step,  and  her  erect 
and  graceful  carriage.    When  she  met 
either  man  or  woman,  she  looked  him 
or  her  straight  in  the  fiice ;  then  pro- 
bably turned  her  eyes  away  indifferently 
to  regard  the  fiight  of  a  rook,  or  the 
first  blush  of  rose-colour  on  a  red  haw- 
thorn.    For,  on  leaving  school,  Miss 
North  found    herself   in    the   higher 
reaches  of  Camberwell  Grove,  and  in 
this  richly- wooded  district.the  glad  new 
life  of  the  spring  was  visible  in  the 
crisp,  uncurled  leaves  of  the  chestnuts, 
and  in  the  soft  green  of  the  mighty 
elms,  and  in  the  white  and  purple  of  the 
lilacs  in  the  gardens  of  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  houses.   Never  had  any  spring 
come  to  us  so  quickly  as  that  one.     All 
England  had  lain  black  and  cold  under 
the  grip  of  a  hard  and  tenacious  winter ; 
even  the  end  of  March  found  us  wifli 
bitter  east  winds,  icy  roads,  and  leafless 
trees.    Then  all  of  a  sudden  came  south 
winds  and  warm  rains ;  and  the  wet,  grey 
skies  parted  at  times  to  give  us  a  brilliant 
glimpse  of  blue.     The  work  of  trans- 
formation was  magical  in  its  swiftness. 
Far  away  in  secret  places  the  subtle  %i^ 
of  the  earth  upsprang  in  pale  primroses, 
in  sweet  violets,  and  in  the  glossy  and 
golden    cekndine   that    presaged    the 
coming  of  buttercups  into  the  meadows. 
The  almond  trees,    even  in  suburlin 
gardens,  shone  out  with  a  sudden'  glow 
of  pink  and  purple.    The  lUac  bushes 
opened  their  green  leaves  to  the  warm 
rains.    The  chestnuts  unclasped  their 
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nsinoTis  buds.  And  then,  "with  a  gieat 
"wild  splendour  of  blue  sky  and  wann 
sunlight,  the  bountiful,  mild,  welcome 
spring  came  fully  upon  us;  and  all  the 
world  was  filled  with  the  laden  blos- 
soms of  fruit  trees,  and  the  blowing  of 
sweet  winds,  and  the  singing  of  thrushes 
and  blackbirds.  To  be  abroad  on  such 
a  morning  was  better  than  sitting  over 
an  Italiui  exercise  in  Miss  Main's 
achoolroom. 

"What  sort  of  tree  is  that?"  Miss 
Violet  North  asked  of  a  little  boy :  a 
particular  tree  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
gardens  had  struck  her  fancy. 

'•Dunnow,"    said  the  boy,  sulkily. 
"Then    why  don't  you  know,  you 
little  fool,  you  1  **  she  said  indifferently 
passing  on. 

She  crossed  Grove  Lane,  and  went 
along  the  summit  of  Champion  Hill, 
under  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  row  of 
chestnuts.  Could  leaves  be  greener, 
could,  the  sweet  air  be  sweeter,  could  the 
fair  spring  sunshine  be  more  brilliant 
in  the  remotest  of  English  valleys? 
Here  were  country-looking  houses,  with 
sloping  gardens,  and  little  fancy  farms 
attached;  here  were  bits  of  woodland,  the 
remains  of  the  primeval  forest,  allowed 
to  grow  up  into  a  sort  of  wilderness ; 
here  were  rooks  flying  about  their  nests, 
and  thrushes  busy  on  the  warm  green 
lawns,  and  blackbirds  whirring  from 
one  laurel-bush  to  another.  She  walked 
along  to  the  end  of  this  thoroughfare 
until  she  came  to  a  lane  which  led 
abruptly  down  hill,  facing  the  south. 
Far  away  below  her  lay  the  green 
meadows  of  Dulwich ;  and  beyond  the 
trees,  and  looking  pale  and  spectral  in 
the  glare  of  the  heat,  rose  the  towers  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  That  was  enough* 
She  had  nothing  particular  to  do. 
Walkiog  was  a  delight  to  her  on  such 
a  morning.  Without  any  specific 
resolve  she  indolently  set  out  for  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

There  was  indolence  in  her  purpose, 
but  none  in  her  gait.  She  walked 
smartly  enough  down  the  steep  and 
semi-private  thoroughfare  which  is 
called  Green  Lane;  she  crossed  the 
pleasant  meadows  by  the  narrow  path- 
way; she  got   out  upon  the  Dulwich 


road,  and  so  continued  her  way  to  the 
Palace.  But  she  was  not  to  reach  the 
goal  of  her  journey  without  an  adven- 
ture. 

She  was  just  passing  the  gateway 
leading  up  to  a  large  house  when  a 
negro-page,  very  taU,  very  black,  and 
wearing  a  bottle-green  livery,  with  scar- 
let cufis  and  collar,  came  out  of  the 
garden  into  the  road,  followed  by  a 
Uttle  terrier.  The  appearance  of  this 
lanky  black  boy  amused  her;  and  so, 
as  a  friendly  mark  of  recognition,  she 
drew  her  umbrella  across  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  terrier  just  as  she  was 
passing,  and  said,  "  Pfst ! "  But  this 
overture  was  instantly  rejected  by  the 
terrier,  which  turned  upon  her  with 
voluble  rage,  yelping,  barking,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  threatening  to 
spring  upon  her.  For  a  second  she 
retreated  in  dismay ;  then,  as  she  saw 
that  the  negro-boy  was  more  frightened 
than  herself,  she  became  wildly  angry. 

"Why  don't  you  take  your  dop 
away  ? "  she  cried,  "  you — you  stick  of 
black  sealing-wax ! " 

In  this  moment  of  dire  distress  help 
came  to  her  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
A  young  gentleman  quickly  crossed  the 
road,  approached  the  irate  terrier  from 
the  rear,  and  gave  the  animal  a  sharp 
cut  with  his  walking-stick.  The  ra- 
pidity of  this  flank  movement  com- 
pletely took  the  terrier  by  surprise ;  with 
a  yelp,  more  of  alarm  and  astonishment 
than  of  pain,  it  fled  into  the  garden 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

Violet  North  looked  up — and  now 
her  face  was  consciously  red,  for  she 
had  been  ignominiously  caught  in  a 
fright. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  been 
alarmed,"  said  the  young  man;  and 
he  had  a  pleasant  voice. 

"  Yes,  the  nasty  little  beast !  "  said 
she;  and  then  recollecting  that  that 
was  not  the  manner  in  which  a  stranger 
should  be  addressed,  she  said,  "I  thank 
you  very  much  for  driving  the  dog 
away — it  was  very  kind  of  you." 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  said  he;  '*I 
am  very  glad  I  happened  to  be  by. ' 

For  about  the  fifteenth  part  of  a 
second  he  paused  irresolutely ;  then  ho 
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quickly  lifted  his  hafc,  said,  ''Good 
morning  1"  and  passed  on  in  firont  of 
her. 

She  looked  after  him.  Had  she 
ever  seen  so  handsome,  so  beautiful 
a  young  man  ?    Keyer  ! 

Just  at  the  present  moment  several 
of  our  English  artists  are  very 
fond  of  painting  a  particular  type  of 
feminine  beauty — a  woman  with  a  low 
and  broad  forehead,  large,  indolent, 
sleepy  blue  eyes,  thin  cheeks,  short  upper 
lip,  full  under  lip,  somewhat  square 
jaw,  and  magnificent  throat.  It  is  a 
beautiful  head  enough — languid,  unin- 
tellectual,  semi-sensuous^  but  beautiful. 
2^ow  this  young  man  was  as  near  as 
possible  a  masculine  version  of  that 
indolent,  beautiful,  mystic-eyed  woman 
whose  face  one  meets  in  dusky  corners 
of  drawing-rooms,  or  in  the  full  glare 
of  exhibitions.  He  was  no  mere 
roseate  youth,  flabby-cheeked  and  curly- 
locked,  such  as  a  school-girl  might  try 
to  paint  in  crude  water-colours.  His 
appearance  was  striking;  there  was 
something  refined,  special,  character- 
istic about  his  features  ;  and,  moreover, 
ho  had  not  cropped  his  hair  as  our 
modem  youths  are  wont  to  do— the 
short  wavy  locks  of  light  brown  nearly 
reached  his  shirt-collar.  For  the  rest 
he  was  sparely  built^  perhaps  about 
five  feet  eight,  square-shouldered,  light 
and  active  in  figure.  Was  there  any 
harm  in  a  school-girl  admitting  to  her- 
self that  he  was  a  very  good-looking 
young  man  I 

Walking  about  the  Crystal  Palace  by 
one's-self  is  not  the  most  exciting  of 
amusements.  The  place  was  very  fa- 
miliar to  Miss  North ;  and  she  had  lost 
interest  in  the  copper-coloured  abori- 
gines, and  in  the  wonderful  pillar  of 
gold.  But  she  had  one  little  bit  of 
enjoyment.  She  caught  sight  of  a 
small  boy,  who,  when  nobody  was  look- 
ing, was  trying  to  "job"  one  of  the 
cockatoos  with  the  end  of  a  toy-whip. 
Well,  also  when  nobody  was  looking, 
she  took  occasion  to  get  behind  this 
little  boy,  and  then  she  gave  him  a 
gentle  push,  which  was  just  sufficient 
to  let  the  cockatoo,  making  a  downward 
dip  at  hid  eneuiy's  head,  pull  out  a 


goodly  tuft  of  haur.  There  was  a 
frightful  squeal  of  alarm  from  the  boy ; 
but  in  a  second  she  was  round  in  some 
occult  historical  chamber,  studying  with 
becoming  gravity  the  lessons  taught  us 
by  the  tombs  of  Kings. 

Then  she  became  very  hungry,  and 
she  thought  she  would  go  and  have 
some  luncheon.  When  she  entered 
the  dining-room  she  was  a  little  shy — 
not  much;  but  she  was  speedily  at- 
tended by  a  friendly  old  waiter,  who 
quite  put  her  at  her  ease.  When  he 
asked  her  what  she  would  take,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  answering,  "  Cold 
beef,  if  you  please,*'  as  she  would  have 
done  at  school,  but  she  suddenly  be- 
thought herself  that,  being  in  a  restau- 
rant, she  might  have  something  better, 
and  so  she  asked  for  the  bill  of  fleure, 
scanned  it,  and  finally  ordered  an  oyster 
pdte  and  a  couple  of  lamb  cutlets,  with 
green  peas  and  tomatoes. 

'<  And  what  will  you  take  to  drink, 
miss  ?  **  said  the  old  waiter. 

<'  Some  water,  thank  you,"  she  said ; 
but  directly  afterwards  she  added, 
'<  Wait  a  moment — I  think  I  will  take 
a  glass  of  sherry,  if  you  please.*' 

So  the  waiter  departed;  and  she 
turned  to  glance  at  her  surroundings. 
The  first  thing  she  noticed,  much  to 
her  surprise  and  mortification,  was  that 
she  had  inadvertently  sat  down  at  the 
table  at  which,  on  the  opposite  side 
and  further  along,  the  young  man  was 
having  lunch  to  whom  she  had  spoken 
in  the  morning.  She  was  annoyed. 
What  must  he  think  of  a  young  lady 
who  went  wandering  about  the  country 
by  herself,  and  coolly  walked  into  restau- 
rants to  order  cutlets  and  sherry  1  It 
was  rather  a  strange  circumstance  that 
Miss  North  should  be  troubled  by  this 
conjecture ;  for  she  rarely,  if  ever,  paid 
the  least  attention  to  what  people 
might  think  of  her  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion she  began  to  wish  she  might  have 
some  opportunity  of  explaining  her 
conduct 

The  opportunity  occurred.  That 
friendly  old  waiter  had  apparently  for- 
gotten the  order ;  anyhow,  the  girl 
sate  there  patiently,  and  nothing  was 
brought  to  her.     She  wished  to  attract 
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the  attention  ^f  the  waiter,  and  made 
one  or  two  attempts,  but  failed.  Seeing 
the  plight  she  was  in,  the  young 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  made  bold  to  address  her,  and 
said — 

"I  beg  yonr  pardon,  but  I  fear  they 
are  not  attending  to  yon.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  speak  to  one  of  the 
waiters  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  she  said,  blush- 
ing a  little  bit. 

The  young  man  walked  off  and  got 
hold  of  the  manager,  to  whom  he  made 
his  complaint  Then  he  came  back; 
and  Miss  North  was  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  justify  herself  in  his  eyes.  The 
notion  was  becoming  quite  desperate 
that  he  might  go  away  thinkiog  she 
knew  so  littie  of  propriety  as  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  restaurants  all 
by  herselfl 

'*  I  am  yery  much  obliged  to  you — 
again,"  she  said,  with  something  of  an 
embarrassed  smile.  ''I  believed  they 
meant  to  punish  me  for  going  away 
from  schooL" 

"  From  school  f  "  said  he,  doubtfully; 
and  he  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer. 

**  Yes,"  said  she,  resolved  at  any  cost 
to  put  herself  right  in  his  opinion.  ''  I 
ought  to  have  been  at  school  I — ^I 
walked  away— and  one  gets  hungry, 
you  know.  I — I  thought  it  was  better 
to  come  iu  here." 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  he ;  "  why 
notl" 

*^  I  have  always  been  left  a  good  deal 
to  myself,"  said  this  anxious  young 
lady,  leading  up  to  her  grand  coup, 
**My  father  is  always  away  looking 
after  railways,  and  I  dislike  my  step- 
mother, so  that  I  am  never  at  home. 
Of  course  you  have  heard  of  my  father's 
name — Sir  Acton  North  1 " 

Now  she  was  satisfied.  He  would 
know  she  was  not  some  giddy  maid- 
servant out  for  a  holiday.  She  uttered 
the  words  clearly,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
proudly;  then  she  waited  for  him  to 
withdraw  his  chair  again  and  resume 
his  luncheon.  But  he  did  nothing  of 
the  sort 

"  Oh  yea,"  said  he,  with  a  respectful 


earnestness,  *'  every  one  has  heard  of  Sir 
Acton  North.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
— that  I  have  been  of  any  little  ser- 
vice to  you.  I  daresay,  now,  you  have 
heard  of  my  father,  too  —  George 
Miller  1" 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  she  said,  seriously, 
as  though  her  ignorance  of  that  dis- 
tinguished name  were  a  grave  blot  on 
her  bringing  up. 

**  Well,  you  know,"  said  the  hand- 
some young  man,  *^  he  is  pretty  well 
known  as  a  merchant,  but  belter  known 
as  a  Protestant  He  takes  the  chairs  at 
meetings,  and  gives  big  subscriptions, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  believe 
the  Pope  can't  sleep  in  his  bed  o'  nights 
on  account  of  him." 

"I— I  think  I  have  heard  of  him," 
said  Miss  North,  conscious  that  she 
ought  to  know  something  of  so  import- 
ant a  person. 

At  this  point  she  was  distinctiy  of 
opinion  that  the  conversation  should 
cease.  Young  ladies  are  not  supposed 
to  talk  to  young  gentlemen  to  whom 
they  have  not  been  introduced,  even 
although  they  may  have  heard  of  each 
other's  parents  as  being  distinguished 
people.  But  George  Miller  the  younger 
seemed  an  affable,  easily-pleased  young 
man,  who  had  a  frank  smile,  and  an 
obvious  lack  of  stiffness  and  circum- 
spection in  his  nature.  They  had 
brought  her  the  oyster  pdU  ;  now  came 
the  cutlets. 

"That  was  the  mistake  you  made," 
said  he,  venturing  to  smile.  "When 
you  are  in  a  hurry  you  should  not 
order  out-of-the-way  things,  or  they 
are  sure  to  keep  you  waiting." 

"  I  never  came  into  a  restaurant  by 
myself  before,"  she  said,  with  some 
asperity :  would  this  foolish  young 
man  persist  in  the  notion  that  she 
habitually  ordered  luncheon  in  such  a 
fashion  1 

"  What  school  was  it  you  left,  may  I 
ask  1 "  said  he,  with  a  friendly  interest 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  answered,  with  a  return 
to  her  ordinary  careless  manner,  "  Miss 
Main's  Seminary  in  Camberwell  Grove. 
I  knew  she  was  going  to  expel  me. 
We  had  had  a  little  amusement  when 
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she  was  out  of  the  room — a  little  too 
mucli  noise,  in  fact  —  and  thougb 
she  has  often  threatened  to  expel  me, 
I  saw  by  her  face  she  meant  mischief 
this  time.  So  I  left.  What  a  pleasant 
morning  it  was  for  a  walk  !  " 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  looking  rather  puz- 
zled; "but — ^but— what  are  you  going 
to  do  now  1 " 

"  Now  ?  Oh,  I  don't  know !  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  settle 
where  I  am  going  when  I  get  back  to 
town." 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  London  all 
,by  yourself  1" 

"I  came  here  by  myself:  why 
not?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  with  some  real 
anxiety,  "  it  is  rather  an  unusual  thing 
for  a  young  lady  to  be  going  about  like 
that  I  think  you  ought  to— to  go 
home  — 


» 


"  My  father  is  in  Yorkshire  ;  I  would 
rather  not  go  to  see  my  stepmother. 
We  should  have  rather  a  warm  evening 
of  it,  I  imagine,''  she  added,  frankly. 

"  Where,  then ? " 

"  Oh,  I  know  where  to  go  ! "  she 
said,  indifferently.     "  There  is  a  little 
girl  at  the  school  I  am  very  fond  of, 
and  she  is  very  fond  of  me ;  and  she 
and  her  mother  live  with  her  uncle  in 
Camberwell  Grove,  not  far  from  the 
school.     They  will  take  me  in,  I  know ; 
they  are  very  kind  people.   He  is  rather 
a  strange  man — Mr.  Drummond — you 
never  con  tell  whether  he  is  serious 
or  joking.      And  he  says  very  queer 
things;  and  sometimes  he  laughs  pro- 
digiously at  jokes  that  nobody  else  can 
see  to  be  jokes " 

"  I  should  say  he  was  mad." 

"  Oh  no ;  he  is  not ! "  she  said, 
abruptly.  "You  are  quite  mistaken. 
He  is  the  very  nicest  gentleman  I 
know." 

Did  she  fancy  tliat  he  looked  an- 
noyed) She  hastily  added,  in  a  light 
way: 

"  Ho  is  an  old  man,  you  know — or  at 
least  middle  aged — over  thirty,  I  should 
think." 

By  this  time  she  had  finished  her 
luncheon — the  young  man  had  neglected 
his  altogether — and  she  asked  the  waiter 


for  her  bill.  She  certainly  had  plenty 
of  money  in  her  purse ;  she  gave  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  systematically 
not  attended  to  her  a  shilling  for 
himsel£ 

"Would  you  allow  me  to  see  you 
into  a  carriage,"  timidly  suggested  Mr. 
Greorge  Miller,  "  if  you  are  going  up  by 
rail?" 

"  Oh  no ! "  she  said,  with  a  confident 
smile,  ''I  can  take  care  of  myself." 
Which  was  true. 

" Then,"  said  he,  "Miss  North,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  claim  you  as  an  ac- 
quaintance— ^because — ^because  ourmeetr 
ing  has  been  rather — rather  informal, 
as  it  were ;  but  would  you  allow  me, 
supposing  I  were  introduced  to  your 

father " 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  you  to  know  my 
father  well  enough,"  said  she,  honestly.' 
"That    was  not  what  I  meant  ex- 
actly," said  he.     "I  meant  that  if  I 
got  to  know  your  father,  that  would  be 
a  sort  of  equivalent — don't  you  think  % 
— ^to  a  formal  introduction  to  yotu" 
Thegirlvery  nearly  burst  out  laughing. 
"I  think  we  are  pretty  well  intro- 
duced ahfeady,"  said  she,  "  by  means  of 
a  terrier-dog  and  a  stupid  waiter.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  kindness.    Good 
afternoon." 

She  was  going  away  with  her  ordi-  , 
nary  erect  carriage  and  careless  bearinj?, 
when  he  suddenly  put  out  his  hand  to 
shake  hands  with  her.  She  had  risen 
by  this  time.  Well,  she  could  not  bo 
guilty  of  the  discourtesy  of  a  refusal ; 
and  so  she  allowed  him  to  shake  hands 
with  her. 

"  I  hope  this  is  not  the  last  time  we 
shall  meet,"  said  he,  with  an  earnestness 
which  rather  surprised  her,  and  which 
she  did  not  fail  to  remember  when  she 
got  into  the  quiet  corner  of  a  railway 
carriage.  Did  he  really  wish  to  see  her 
again  ?  Was  there  a  chance  of  their 
meeting?  What  would  properly-con- 
ducted people  say  of  her  adventures  of 
that  morning  ? 

She  did  not  care  mudi.  She  got  out 
at  Denmark  Hill  Station,  and  placidly 
walked  up  to  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Drummond,  which  was  situated  near  the 
top  of  Camberwell  Grov9* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A   BUfiUBBAN  FHILOSOPHEB. 

This  house  was  rather  like  a  toy-cottage 
— a  long,  low,  ramhling  place,  with  a 
Terandah  all  round,  ivy  tndned  np  the 
pillars,  French  windows,  small  peaked 
gahles,  some  few  trees  and  hashes  in 
iront^  and  a  good  garden  hehind.  Miss 
Korth  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to 
her  summons.  She  hethought  herself 
that  she  would  he  sure  to  find  Mr. 
Drummond,  or  his  widowed  sister,  Mrs. 
Warrener,  or  his  niece.  Amy  Warrener, 
in  the  garden ;  and  so  she  made  her  way 
round  Uie  house  hy  a  side  path.  Here, 
indeed,  she  found  Mr.  Drummond.  He 
was  seated  in  the  verandah,  in  a  hig 
leading  chair;  one  leg  was  crossed 
oyer  the  other ;  he  was  smoking  a  loDg 
clay  pipe ;  hut,  instead  of  improving 
his  mind  hy  reading,  he  was  simply 
idling  and  dreaming — looking  out  on 
the  hushes  and  the  blossom-laden  trees, 
over  which  a  dusky  red  sky  was  now 
beginning  to  bum. 

He  jumped  up  from  his  seat  when  he 
saw  her,  and  rather  unwisely  began  to 
laugh.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  somewhat 
ungainly  man,  with  curiously  irregular 
features,  the  expression  of  which  seldom 
remained  the  same  for  a  couple  of 
seconds  together.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing attractive  about  this  strange  face — 
about  its  keen,  vivacious  intelligence 
and  its  mobile  tendency  to  laugh  j  and 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fine  cha- 
racter of  the  eyes — ^full,  clear,  quick  to 
apprehend,  and  yet  soft  and  winning. 
Violet  l^orth  had  a  great  liking  and 
regard  for  this  friend  of  hers ;  but  some- 
times she  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him. 
She  could  not  altogether  follow  his 
quick,  playful  humour ;  she  was  always 
suspecting  sarcasm  behind  his  drolleries ; 
it  was  clear  to  her  that,  whatever  was 
being  talked  about,  he  saw  far  more 
than  she  or  anybody  eke  saw,  for  he 
would  suddenly  burst  into  a  prodigious 
roar  of  merriment  over  some  point  or 
other  wholly  invisible  to  her  or  to  his 
sister.  The  man,  indeed,  had  all  the 
childish  fun  of  a  man  of  genius ;  and  a 
xnaii  of  genius  he  undoubtedly  was, 
though  he  had  never  done  anything  to 


show  to  the  world,  nor  was  likely  to  do 
anything.  Early  in  life  he  had  been 
cursed  by  a  fatal  inheritance  of  some- 
where about  600^.  a  year.  He  was 
incurably  indolent — that  is  to  say,  his 
brain  was  on.  the  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
froiA  morning  till  night,  performing  all 
manner  of  intellectual  feats  for  his  own 
private  amusement;  but  as  for  any 
settled  work,  or  settled  habits,  he  would 
have  nothing  of  either.  He  was  a  very 
unworldly  person — careless  of  the  ordi- 
nary aims  of  the  life  around  him ;  but 
he  had  elaborated  a  vast  amount  of 
theories  to  justify  his  indolence.  He 
belonged  to  a  good  family;  he  never 
called  on  his  rich  or  distinguished  rela- 
tives. At  college  he  was  celebrated  as  a 
brilliant  and  ready  debater ;  and  as  a 
capricious,  whimsical,  but  altogether  de- 
lightful conversatiomilist ;  he  was  fairly 
studious,  and  obviously  6lear-headed ; 
yet  no  one  ever  left  a  University  with 
less  of  glory  surrounding  him.  He  had 
a  large  number  of  friends,  and  they  all 
loved  him;  but  they  knew  his  faults. 
He  had  no  more  notion  of  time  than  a 
bird  or  a  butterfly ;  he  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  catch  the  train  for  which  he 
set  out;  but  then  what  ill-temper  on 
the  part  of  a  companion  could  withstand 
the  perfectly  happy  fashion  in  which 
he  would  proceed  to  show  that  a  rail- 
way-station was  an  excellent  place  for 
reflection  1  Then  he  had  a  bewildering 
love  of  paradox — especially  puzzling  to 
a  certain  ingenuous  young  lady  who 
sometimes  sat  and  mutely  listened  to 
his  monologues.  Then  he  was  very  un- 
fair in  argument;  he  would  patiently 
lead  his  opponent  on  in  the  hope  that 
at  last  this  unprincipled  debater  was 
about  to  bo  driven  into  a  comer — when 
lo  1  there  was  some  sort  of  twitch  about 
the  odd  face,  a  glimmer  of  humour  in 
the  fine  eyes,  and  with  some  prepos- 
terous joke  he  was  off,  like  a  squirrel 
up  a  tree,  leaving  his  antagonist  dis- 
comfited below. 

He  led  his  sister  a  hard  life  of  it. 
The  pale,  little,  fair-haired  woman  had 
a  great  faith  in  her  brother ;  she  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  best  and  the 
cleverest  man  that  ever  lived;  and  no  one 
with  less  good-nature  than  herself  could 
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have  listened  patiently  to  the  whim- 
sical extravagances  of  this  incorrigible 
talker.  For  the  worst  about  him  was  that 
he  made  remarks  at  random — suggested 
by  the  book  he  was  reading,  or  by 
some  passing  circumstance — and  then, 
when  his  puzzled  interlocutor  was  try- 
ing to  comprehend  him,  he  was  off  to 
something  else,  quite  unconscious  that 
he  had  left  the  other  a  continent 
or  a  century  behind  him.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  made  a  wild  effort  to  show 
that  this  or  that  abrupt  observation  was 
Apropos  to  something — ^which  it  never 
was. 

«  Do  you  know/'  he  would  say  to  his 
patient  sister,  *'  I  fancy  I  see  somethiug 
in  Fawcett  of  a  sort  of  political  Shelley/' 

A  moment's  silence. 

''lYes,  James,"  his  sister  would  say, 
seriously,  "  but  in  what  way  f '' 

Another  moment's  silence. 

"  Oh,  about  Fawcett  %  Well,  I  was 
thinking,  do  you  know,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  to  introduce  a 
Bill  securing  universal  suflrage,  this 
little  terrier  here  would  die  of  despair 
and  disgust.  That  is  the  one  weak 
point  about  dogs — you  can't  convey  to 
them  any  impression  of  moral  grandeur. 
It  is  all  fine  clothes  with  them,  and 
gentlemanly  appearance  —  the  virtues 
hidden  beneath  a  shabby  costume  are  un- 
known to  them.  Frosty,  here,  would 
wag  her  tail  and  welcome  the  biggest 
swindler  that  ever  brought  out  sham 
companies ;  but  she  would  be  suspicious 
of  the  honest  workman ;  and  she  would 
snap  at  the  calves  of  the  most  deserving 
of  beggars.  Sarah,  you  really  must  cease 
that  habit  of  yours  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving — ^fancy  the  impostors  you 
must  be  encouraging " 

His  sister  opened  her  eyes  in  mild 
protest. 

"Why,  it  was  only  yesterday  you 
gave  that  old  Frenchman  half-a- 
crown *' 

«  WeU,"  said  he  uncomfortably,  "well 
— ^you  see — I  thought  that — that  even 
if  he  was  shamming,  he  looked  such  an 
unfortunate  poor  devil — but  that  is  only 
a  single  case.  There  is  a  systematic 
outrage  on  your  part,  Sarah,  of  the  com- 
mon x^rinciples  of  prudence '' 


"  Ton  do  it  tax  more  than  I  do,"  she 
said,  with  a  quiet  laugh;  and  so  she 
went  her  way,  only  she  had  got  no  in- 
formation as  to  how  Mr.  Fawcett  re- 
sembled a  political  Shelley. 

Only  one  word  needs  to  be  added  at 
present  to  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
description  of  a  bright  and  sparkling 
human  individuality,  the  thousand  facets 
of  which  could  never  be  seen  at  once 
and  from  the  same  stand-point  There 
was  no  jealousy  in  the  man's  nature  of 
men  who  were  more  successful  in  the 
world  than  himself.  He  had  a  sort  of 
profession — that  is  to  say,  he  occa* 
sionally  wrote  articles  for  this  or  that 
learned  review.  But  he  was  far  too 
capricious  and  uncertain  to  be  entrusted 
with  any  sustained  and  continuous 
work;  and,  indeed^  even  with  inci- 
dental work,  he  frequently  vexed  the 
soul  of  the  most  indulgent  of  editors. 
No  one  could  guess  what  view  of  a  par- 
ticular book  or  question  he  might  not 
take  at  a  moment's  notice.  Of  course, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  fatal  600/.  a 
year,  he  might  have  been  put  in  harness, 
and  accomplished  some  substantial  work. 
Even  if  Jbie  had  had  any  extravagant 
tastes,  something  in  that  way  might 
have  been  done ;  but  the  little  house- 
hold lived  very  economically  (except  as 
regards  charity  and  the  contmual  giving 
of  presents  to  friends),  its  chief  and  im- 
portant expense  being  the  cost  of  a  long 
and  happy  holiday  in  the  autumn. 
There  was  no  jealousy,  as  I  have  said, 
in  Drummond's  nature  over  the  success 
of  more  practical  men ;  no  grudging,  no 
detraction,  no  spite.  The  fire  of  his  life 
burnt  too  keenly  and  joyously  to  have 
any  smoke  about  it 

"Mind  you,"  he  would  say — always 
to  his  consentient  audience  of  one.  "  It 
is  a  serious  thing  for  a  man  to  endear 
vour  to  become  famous.  He  cannot 
tell  until  he  tries — and  tries  for  years — 
whether  there  is  anything  in  him  ;  and 
then  look  at  the  awful  risk  of  fkilure 
and  life*long  disappointment  You  see, 
when  once  you  enter  the  race  for  fame 
or  for  great  riches,  you  can't  very  well 
give  in.  You're  bound  in  honour  not 
to  give  in.  The  presence  of  rivals  all 
round  you — and  what  is  stronger  still, 
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the  envious  cavilling  of  the  disappointed 
people,  and  the  lecturing  you  get  from 
the  feebler  Jabberwocks  of  criticism — 
all  that  kind  of  thing  must,  I  should 
fancy,  drive  a  man  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self. But  don't  you  think  it  is  wiser 
for  people  who  are  not  thrust  into  the 
race  by  some  unusual  consciousness  of 
power  to  avoid  it  altogether  and  live 
a  quieter  and  more  peaceable  life  ? " 

Sarah  did  think  so ;  she  was  always 
sure  that  her  brother  was  right,  even 
when  he  flatly  contradicted  himself,  and 
he  generally  did  that  half-a-dozen  times 
in  the  day. 

"  Well,  Miss  Violet,"  he  said  to  the 
young  lady  who  had  suddenly  presented 
herself  before  him,  ''I  hear  you  have 
rather  distinguished  yourself  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  an  embarrassed 
laugh,  <'  I  believe  I  have  done  it  this 
time." 

<«And  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now  % " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  And  don't  care,  perhaps  1 " 

"Kotmuch." 

He  shmgged  his  shoulders.  But  at 
tills  moment  his  sister  came  through 
the  small  drawing-room  into  the  ve- 
randah ;  and  there  was  far  more  concern 
visible  on  her  face.  Mr.  Drummond 
seemed  to  have  but  a  speculative  interest 
in  this  curious  human  phenomenon ;  but 
lus  sister  had  a  vivid  affection  for  the 
girl  who  had  befriended  her  daughter 
at  school  and  become  her  sworn  ally 
and  champion.  Both  of  them,  it  is 
true,  were  considerably  attracted  towards 
Miss  Korth.  To  him  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  fascinating  in  her 
fine,  unconscious  enjoyment  of  the 
mere  fact  of  living,  in  her  audacious 
frankness,  and  even  in  the  shrewd,  clear 
notions  about  things  that  had  got  into 
her  schoolgirl  brain.  In  many  respects 
this  girl  was  more  a  woman  of  the 
world  than  her  gentle  friend  and  timid 
adviser,  Mrs.  Warrener.  As  for  Mrs. 
Warrener,  she  had  almost  grown  to  love 
this  bold,  frank,  sincere,  plain-spoken 
companion  of  her  daughter;  but  she 
derived  no  amusement,  as  her  brother 
did,  from  the  girl's  wild  ways  and  love 
of  fun,  which   occasionally  made    her 


rather  anxious.     To  her  it  was  not  al- 
ways a  laughing  matter. 

*'  Oh,  Violet,"  she  said,  "  what  have 
you  been  about  this  time  %  What  can 
we  do  for  you  1 " 

"  Well,  not  very  much,  I  am  afraid," 
was  the  rueful  answer. 

Apparently  Miss  Violet  was  rather 
ashamed  of  her  exploit;  and  yet  there  was 
a  curious,  half-concealed,  comic  expression 
about  the  face  of  the  penitent  which  did 
not  betoken  any  great  self-abasement 

*< Shall  I  take  you  home)"  said 
James  Drummond,  ''and  get  your 
parents  to  come  over  and  intercede  for 
you  1 " 

"  Xo,"  she  said,  "  that  would  be  no 
use  ;  my  father  is  in  Yorkshire." 

"  But  Lady  North 1 " 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  my  stepmother 
go  out  of  her  way  the  length  of  a  yard 
on  my  account !  She  never  did  like 
me ;  but  she  has  hated  me  worse  than 
ever  since  Euston  Square." 

**  Euston  Square 1 " 

"Yes,"  continued  the  girl,  "don't 
you  know  that  I  am  a  sort  of  equiva- 
lent for  Euston  Square  ?  " 

''  This  is  becoming  serious,"  said  Mr. 
Drummond,  *'  if  you  are  about  to  amuse 
us  with  conundrums  we  had  better  all  sit 
down.  Here  is  a  chair  for  you.  Sarah, 
sit  down.  And  so  you  were  saying  that 
you  were  an  equivident,  Mi^s  Violet  % " 

"Yes,"  she  observed,  coolly  folding 
her  hands  on  her  knees.  "  It  is  not  a 
very  long  story.  You  know  my  step- 
mother was  never  a  very  fashionable 
person.  Her  father — well,  her  father 
built  rows  of  cheap  villas  in  the 
suburbs,  on  speculation ;  and  he  lived 
in  Highbury  ;  and  he  told  you  the  price 
of  the  wines  at  dinner — ^you  know  the 
kind  of  man.  But  when  she  married 
my  father  " — there  was  always  a  touch 
of  pride  in  the  way  Miss  North  said 
"  my  father  " — "  she  had  a  great  notion 
of  getting  from  Highbury  to  Park  Lane, 
or  Palace  Gardens,  or  Lancaster  Gate, 
or  some  such  place,  and  having  a  big 
house  and  trying  to  get  into  society. 
Well,  you  see,  that  would  not  suit  my 
father  at  all.  He  almost  lives  on  rail- 
ways ;  he  is  not  once  a  week  in  London  ; 
and  ho  knows  Euston  Square  a  good 
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deal  better  than  Belgrayia.  So  he  pro- 
posed to  my  stepmother  that  if  she 
would  consent  to  have  a  house  in  Euston 
Square,  for  his  convenience,  he  would 
study  her  convenience  and  comfort,  by 
allowing  me  to  remain  permanently  at 
a  boarding-school !  Do  you  see  1  I  can 
tell  you  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  of  that 
bargain;  for  the  house  that  my  step- 
mother and  I  were  in  was  a  good  deal 
too  small  for  both  of  us.  Tet  I  don't 
think  she  had  always  the  best  of  it." 

This  admission  was  made  so  modestly, 
simply,  and  unconsciously  that  Mr. 
Drummond  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  while  his  sister  looked  a  trifle 
shocked. 

"  What  did  you  do  to  her  1 "  said  he. 
''  Oh,  women  can  always  find  ways 
of  annoying  each  other,   when    they 
wish  it,"  she  answered,  coolly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Drummond,  "  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done.  Let  us 
have  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  talk 
over  this  pretty  situation  of  affairs." 

They  descended  the  few  steps.     Mrs. 
Warrener  linked  the  girl's  arm  in  hers, 
and  took  her  quietly  along  the  narrow 
garden  path.     James  Drummond  walk- 
ing beside  them  on  the  lawn.     There 
was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  two 
women — the  one  tall,  straight  and  lithe 
as  a  willow  wand,  proud-Upped,  frank, 
happy,  and  courageous  of  face,  with  all 
the  light  of  youth  and  streugth  shin- 
ing in    her    eyes;   the   other  tender, 
small,  and  wistful,  with  sometimes  an 
anxious  and   apprehensive   contraction 
of   the  brows.    By  the  side  of  these 
two  the  philosopher   walked — a  long 
and  lanky  person,  stooping  somewhat, 
talking  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  to  tease 
his  companions,  ready  to  explode  at  a 
moment's  notice  into  a  great  burst  of 
hearty  and  genuine  laughter,  and  ready 
at  the  same  time  to  tender  any  sacrifice, 
however  great,  that    this    girl    could 
claim   of   him,    or  his  sister  suggest. 
For  the  rest,  it  was  a  beautiful  evening 
in  this   still   and   secluded   suburban 
garden.     The  last  flush  of  rose- red  was 
dying  out  of  the  sky,  over  the  great 
masses    of  blossom  on  the  fruit-trees. 
There  was  a  cooler  feeling  in  the  air ; 
and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  lilac-bushes 


seemed  to  become  still  more  prevailing 
and  sweet. 

"Don't  look  on  me  as  an  encum- 
brance," said  Miss  North,  frankly.  "  I 
only  came  to  you  for  a  bit  of  advice. 
I  shall  pull  through  somehow." 

"  We  shall  never  look  upon  you  as 
an  encumbrance,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  War- 
rener, in  her  kindly  way.  "  You  know 
you  can  always  come  and  stay  with  us, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst." 

"I  think  that  would  be  the  worst 
coming  to  the  best,"  said  the  girl^ 
demurely. 

"  My  notion,"  said  Mr.  Drummondi 
trying  to  catch  at  a  butterfly  that  was 
obviously  getting  home  in  a  hurry-— 
"  is  that  you  ought  to  give  Miss  Main 
a  night  to  cool  down  her  wrath ;  and 
then  in  the  morning  I  will  go  round 
and  intercede  for  you.  I  suppose  you 
are  prepared  to  apologize  to  her." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Miss  North  said,  but  not 
with  the  air  of  a  conscious  sinner. 

"Miss  Main.  I  fancy,  now,"  con- 
tinued the  philosopher,  "  is  the  sort  of 
woman  who  would  be  easily  pacified. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen  her,  there  is  little 
pretence  about  her,  and  no  vanity.  It 
is  only  very  vain  people,  you  will  find, 
who  are  easily  mortified  and  implacable 
in  their  resentment  The  vain  man  is 
continilally  turning  his  eyes  inwards 
and  addressing  himself  thus — *Sir,  I 
most  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  having 
brought  discomfiture  and  ridicule  on  so 
august  and  important  a  personage  as 
yourself.'  He  is  always  worshipping 
that  little  idol  within  him ;  and  if  any- 
body throws  a  pellet  of  mud  at  it,  he 
will  never  forgive  the  insult     A  vain 

man " 

"  But  about  Miss  Main,  James  % " 
said  his  sister.  She  had  never  any 
scruple  about  interrupting  him,  if  any 
business  was  on  hand ;  for  she  knew 
that,  failing  the  interruption,  he  would 
go  wandering  off  all  over  the  world. 

"Oh  yes— Miss  Main.  Well,  Miss 
Main,  I  say,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
morbidly  vain  person,  likely  to  be  im- 
placable. I  think  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  stay  with  us  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  morning  I  will  go  round  to 
Miss  Main,  and  try  to  pacify  her—" 
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"I  hope  you  won't  laugh  at  her, 
James,"  his  sister  suggested. 

''My  dear  woman,  I  am  the  most 
diplomatic  person  in  the  world — ^as,  for 
example :  we  are  going  in  presently  to 
dinner.  Dinner  without  a  fire  in  the 
grate  is  an  abomination.  Kow,  if  I 
were  to  suggest  to  you  to  have  a  log  of 
wood  put  on — a  regular  blazer,  for  the 
night  is  becoming  chill — something  to 
cheer  us  and  attract  the  eyes,  just  as 
you  always  see  the,  eyes  of  infants 
attracted  by  flames)  And  where  is 
Amy  1 "  he  added,  suddenly. 

''  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Miss  ]!Torth, 
with  humility,  **  that  Amy  is  being  kept 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  she  shan't  meet 
a  wicked  person  like  me." 

**  Indeed,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener ; 
though  sometimes  she  certainly  did  not 
consider  Miss  Yiolet's  conduct  a  good 
example  for  her  daughter.  **  Amy  is  at 
her  lessons ;  she  is  coming  in  to  dinner 
to-night" 

'  Oh,  do  let  me  go  and  help  her ! " 
said  the  visitor.  '^And  I  promise  to 
tell  her  how  bad  I  have  been,  and  how 
I  am  never  going  to  do  so  any  more." 

So,   for  the  time,  the   littie    party 
was  broken  up ;  but  it  met  again  in  a 
short  time,  in  a  quaint  little  room  that 
was  cheerfully  lit^  round  a  bright  table, 
and  in  view  of  a  big  log  that  was 
blazing  in  the  fireplace.    The  banquet 
was  not  a  gorgeous  one  — the  little 
household  had  the  simplest  tastes — but 
it  was  flavoured  throughout  by  a  friendly 
kindness,  a  good  humour,  a  sly  merri- 
ment that  was    altogether  d^ghtfuL 
Then,  after  the  frugal  meal  was  over, 
they  drew  their  chaus  into  a  semi-circle 
before  the  fire — ^Mr.  Drummond  being 
enthroned  in  his  especial  reading-chair, 
and  having  his  pipe  brought  him  by  his 
niece.     Violet  North  was  pretty  familiar 
with  those  quiet^  bright,  talkative  even- 
ings in  this  little  home ;  and  though  at 
times  she  was  a  little  perplexed  by  the 
paradoxes  of  the  chief  controversialist, 
she  was  not  so  much  of  a  school-girl 
as  not  to  perceive  the  fine,  clear  intel- 
lectual fire  that  played  about  his  idle 
'  talk  like  summer  lightning,  while  all 
unconsciously  to  herself  she  was  drink- 
ing in  somothing  of  the  charm  of  the 


great  unworldliness  of  this  little  house- 
hold which  promised  to  be  of  especial 
benefit  to  a  girl  of  her  nature.  She  did 
not  always  understand  him;  but  she 
was  always  delighted  with  him.  If  the 
quaint  humour  of  some  suggestion  was' 
rather  too  recondite  for  her,  she  could 
at  least  recognize  the  reflection  of  it  in 
his  fEU^e,  and  its  curious  irregular  lines. 
Sir  Acton  North  was  not  aware  that 
his  daughter  was  attending  two  schools ; 
and  this  one  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  Here  she  saw  nothing  but  gen- 
tieness  and  tender  helpfulness ;  here  she 
heard  nothing  but  generous  criticism, 
and  humorous  excuses  for  human  faults, 
and  laughter  with  no  sting  in  it ;  here 
she  was  taught  nothing  but  toleration, 
and  the  sinhong  of  self,  and  the  beauty 
of  all  good  and  true  things.  Then  she 
did  not  know  she  was  being  taught  any 
more  than  her  teachers  knew  they  were 
teaching  her ;  for  one  of  them  spoke  to 
her  only  by  way  of  her  own  example, 
which  was  that  of  all  sweetness  and 
charity,  and  the  other  was  so  little  of  a 
lecturer  that  he  shocked  his  own  pupil 
by  his  whimsical  extravagances  and  ia- 
corrigible  laughter.  If,  as  Miss  Main  was 
convinced,  this  girl  had  no  soul,  she 
could  not  have  come  to  a  better  place 
to  get  some  sort  of  substitute. 

Next  morning  James  Drummond  went 
round  and  saw  Miss  Main.  That  patient, 
hard-working,  and  hardly-tried  little 
woman  confessed  frankly  that  she  her- 
self would  be  quite  willing  to  have  Miss 
North  come  back;  but  she  feared  the 
effect  on  her  other  pupils  of  condoning 
so  great  an  offence.  However,  Mr. 
Drummond  talked  her  over;  and  an 
arrangement  having  been  come  to  about 
the  public  apology  Miss  North  was  to 
make,  he  went  back  home. 

Miss  North  had  just  come  in,  breath- 
less. She  had  run  half  a  mile  down 
hill,  to  the  shops  of  Camberwell,  and 
half  a  mile  back  since  he  had  gone 
out :  she  would  not  tell  him  why. 

Well,  she  went  round  to  the  seminary 
in  due  course ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
awful  silence  she  walked  up  the  middle 
of  the  floor  to  Miss  Main's  table. 

"Miss  Main,  I  have  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  conduct  of  yesterday, 
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and  £  apologize  to  the  whole  school; 
and  I  hope  never  to  "behave  so  badly 
again." 

''You  may  go  to  yoor  seat,  Miss 
North/'  said  the  schoolmistress,  who 
was  a  nervous  little  woman,  and  glad  to 
get  it  over. 

Miss  North,  with  great  calmness  of 
feature,  but  with  a  suggestion  of  a  latent 
laugh  in  her  fine  dark  eyes,  walked 
sedately  and  properly  to  her  seat,  and 
opened  her  desk.  With  the  lid  well  up, 
she  deposited  inside  a  curious  little  col- 
lection of  oddities  she  had  taken  from 
her  pocket — ^including  a  number  of  little 
paper  pellets,  a  small  tin  goblet,  and  a 
wooden  monkey  at  the  end  of  a  stick. 

The  pellets  were  crackers  which  she 
could  jerk  with  her  finger  and  thumb  to 
any  part  of  the  room,  and  which  ex- 
ploded on  falling. 

The  toy  goblet  had  a  bit  of  string 
attached,  and  was  intended  for  the  cat's 
taU. 

The  wooden  monkey  was  an  effigy  to 
be  suddenly  presented  to  the  school 
whenever  Miss  Main's  back  was  turned. 

These  had  been  the  object  of  Miss 
Yiolef  s  sudden  race  down  to  Camber- 
well  and  back;  so  it  was  sufficiently 
clear  that  that  young  lady's  remorse 
over  her  evil  deeds  was  not  of  a  very 
serious  or  probably  lasting  character. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FLUTTERINGS   NEAR  THE  FLAME. 

A  SECRET  rumour  ran  through  the 
school  that  Violet  North  had  not  only 
got  a  sweetheart,  but  was  also  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  a  noveL  For 
once  rumour  was  right;  and  there  is 
now  no  longer  any  reason  for  suppress- 
ing the  following  pages,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  style  of 
Miss  North's  story.  The  original  is 
written  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  and  the 
lines  are  wide  apart — so  wide  aparfc^ 
indeed,  that  the  observant  reader  can, 
if  he  chooses,  easily  read  between  them. 
"  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  May, 
and  the  golden  sunshine  was  flooding 

the  emerald   meadows  of  D ,   an 

ancient  and  picturesque  village  about 
two    miles    nearer  London    than    the 


C—  P .  Little  do  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  great  city,  who  lend  them- 
selves to  the  glittering  follies  of  fashion^ 
little  do  they  reck  of  the  verdant  beau- 
ties and  the  pure  air  which  are  to  be 
had  almost  within  the  four-mile  radius. 
It  was  on  such  a  morning  that  our  two 
lovers  met,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  living  for  each  other  alone. 
In  the  distance  was  a  highway  leading 

up  to  that^noble  institution,  the  C 

p •  and  carriages  rolled  along  it ; 

and  at  the  front  of  the  stately  mansions 
high-bom  dames  vaulted  upon  their 
prancing  barbs  and  caracoled  away  to- 
wards the  horizon.^  Our  lovers  paid 
no  heed  to  such  pomps  and  vanities ; 
they  were  removed  above  earthly  things 
by  the  sweet  companionship  of  congenial 
souls ;  they  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own,  and  breathed  a  delight  which 
the  callous  votaries  of  fashion  could 
neither  understand  nor  share. 

'*  Virginia  Northbrook  was  the  name 
of  the  one.  Some  would  have  called 
her  rather  good-looking ;  but  it  is  not 
of  that  we  mean  to  boast.  We  would 
rather  speak  of  the  lofty  poetry  of  her 
soul,  and  of  her  desire  to  be  just  and 
honourable,  and  to  live  a  noble  life. ' 
Alas !  how  many  of  us  can  fulfil  our 
wishes  in  that  respect?  The  snares 
and  temptations  of  life  beset  us  on 
every  side  and  dog  our  footsteps ;  but 
enough  of  this  moralising,  gentle  reader, 
we  must  get  on  with  our  stoxy. 

**  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  baronet, 
not  a  man  of  high  lineage,  but  one  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed. 
He  had  accelerated  the  industries  of 
his  native  land  in  opening  up  stupen- 
dous commercial  highways,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  his  advice  was 
sought.  Alas  !  he  was  frequently  away 
from  home;   and  as  his  second  wife 

3  This  sentence,  or  the  latter  half  of  it,  may 
i^call  a  passage  in  a  famous  novel  which  was 
published  two  or  three  years  ago ;  and  J  hasten 
to  say  that  Miss  North  had  really  noTer  read 
that  work.  The  brilliant  and  distinguished 
author  of  the  novel  in  Question  has  so  fre- 
quently br»en  accused  of  plagiarism  which  was 
almost  certainly  uucouscioud,  that  I  am  $iur8 
he  will  sympathize  with  this  younff  aspirtmt, 
and  acquit  her  of  any  intentional  theft". 
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was  a  wretched  and  mean-spirited  crea- 
tare,  Virginia  N^orthbrook  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  really  an  orphan. 

"  The  other  of  onr  two  lovers  was 
called  Gilbert  Moont-Dnndas.  Keitber 
was  he  of  high  lineage ;  but  a  grand 
nobility  of  nature  was  stamped  on  his 
forehead.  His  father  had  attained  to 
great  fame  through  bis  labours  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  import  him  into 
OUT  story.  Gilbert  Mount-Dundas  was 
yet  young ;  but  his  mind  was  fired  by 
great  ambitions,  and  what  more  neces- 
sary to  encourage  these  than  the  loving 
counsel  and  worship  of  a  woman )  Ah, 
woman,  woman,  if  you  could  understand 
how  we  men  are  indebted  to  you  when 
you  cheer  us  onward  in  the  hard  strug- 
gle of  life  I  A  ministering  angel  thou, 
truly,  as  the  poet  writes.  If  thou  couldst 
perceive  the  value  which  we  place  on 
thy  assistance,  then  thou  wouldst  never 
be  capricious,  coy,  andhard  to  please. 
Mais  revenona  d  naa  nunUons. 

"It  would  be  a  difficult,  nay,  an 
invidious  task,  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  our  two  lovers  became  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  although  the  world  might  look 
coldly  on  certain  informalities,  their 
own  souls  informed  them  that  they  had 
no  cause  to  blush  for  their  mutual  ac- 
quaintance, an  acquaintance  which  had 
ripened  into  knowledge,  esteem,  aud 
love !  Kot  for  these  two,  indeed,  was 
the  ordinary  commonplace  history  of  a 
courtship  and  marriage ;  which,  as  the 
gentle  reader  knows,  is  an  introduction 
at  a  dinner-table,  a  lot  of  foolish  con- 
versation always  under  the  eyes  of 
friends,  an  engagement  with  every- 
body's knowledge  and  consent  (m- 
eluding  the  laun/ers),  and  a  marriage  to 
be  advertised  in  the  newspapers  !  No, 
no! — there  is  still  some  romance  in 
this  cold  and  heartless  world;  and, 
whatever  harsh  critics  may  say,  we,  for 
one,  have  no  intention  of  bliuning  Gil- 
bert Mount-Dundas  and  Virginia  North- 
brook  simply  because,  forsooth!  the 
whole  host  of  their  friends  did  not 
happen  to  be  present.  And  yet — for 
who  knows  into  whose  hands  these  pages 
may  not  fall? — ^we  must'  guard  against 


a  misconception.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  scorn  the  ceremonies  of  our  social 
life — far  from  it ;  and  we  would  not 
be  understood  as  recommending  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  a  lofty  contempt 
for  the  proper  convenances.  ToiU  au 
coniraire.  In  our  opinion  a  young  ' 
lady  cannot  be  too  particular  as  to  the 
acquaintances  she  makes;  and  in  fact 
the  way  some  girls  will  giggle  and  look 
down  when  young  gentlemen  pass  them 
in  the  street  is  shocking,  and  perfectly 
disgusting.  They  ought  to  remember 
they  are  not  servant-maids  on  thiir 
Sunday  out.  A  school-mistress  is  not 
doing  her  duty  who  does  not  check 
such  unladylike  conduct  at  once;  and 
it  is  all  nonsense  for  her  to  pretend 
that  she  does  not  see  it.  I  know  very 
well  she  sees  it ;  but  she  is  nervous, 
and  afraid  to  interfere,  lest  the  girls 
should  simply  deny  it,  and  so  place  her 
at  a  disadvantage.  We  wUl  recur  to 
this  subject  at  a  future  time. 

"  It  was,  alas !  but  to  say  farewell 
that  Virginia  Northbrook  and  Gilbert 
Mount-Dundas  had  met.  Such  was  the 
hard  fate  of  two  who  had  known 
the  sweet  companionship  of  love  for 
a  period  far  too  short;  but  destiny 
marches  along  with  an  unpitying 
stride,  and  we  poor  mortals  are  hurried 
along  in  the  current.  Tears  stood  in 
the  maiden's  eyes,  and  she  would  fain 
have  fallen  on  her  knees,  and  besought 
him  to  remain;  but  he  was  of  firmer 
mettle,  and  endeavoured  to  be  cheerful, 
so  that  he  might  lessen  the  ag^ny  of 
their  farewell. 

"  *  Oh,  my  Gilbert  1 '  she  exclaimed, 
'  when  shall  I  see  you  once  more  1 
Your  path  is  clouded  over  with  dan- 
gers ;  and,  scan  as  I  may  the  future,  I 
see  no  prospect  of  your  return.  Do 
you  know  that  beautiful  song  which 
says — 

'  Shall  we  walk  no  more  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain. 
Till  the  sea  gires  up  her  dead  7 ' 

"  He  was  deeply  affected ;  but  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  grief  with  a 
smile. 

•**Whatl'  said  he,  in  a  humorous 
manner,    ''when  we   meet  I    hope  it 
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won't  be  in  wind  and  rain.     We  have 
had  enongh  of  both  thiR  Bpring/ 

''She  regarded  him  with  enrprise; 
for  she  aaw  not  the  worm  that  was  cor- 
roding his  heart  under  this  mask  of 
levity.  And  here  it  might  be  well  to 
remark  on  the  danger  that  is  ever  at- 
tendant on  those  who  are  ashamed  of 
their  emotions,  and  cloak  them  in  a 
garb  of  indifference  or  mockery.  Alas ! 
what  sad  mistakes  arise  from  this  cause. 
The  present  writer  Is  free  to  confess 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  mis- 
understood by  a  hollow  world  through 
this  inveterate  habit.  We  believe  that 
no  truer-hearted  gentleman  exists  than 
J  D— ,  although  he  is  not  what 
a  foolish  school-girl  would  call  an 
Adonis ;  but  how  often  he  perplexes 
his  best  friends  by  the  frivolous  man- 
ner in  which  he  says  the  very  opposite 
of  the  thing  which  he  really  intends. 
It  is  very  annoying  not  to  know  when 
a  person  is  serious.  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  and  treat  as  serious  what  is 
meant  to  be  a  joke,  you  look  foolish, 
which  is  not  gratifying  even  to  the 
most  Stoical-minded ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  may  treat  as  a  joke 
something  that  is  really  serious,  and 
offend  the  feelings  of  persons  whom 
you  love,  l^o,  youthful  reader,  if  I 
may  be  bold  enough  to  assume  that 
such  will  scan  these  pages,  candour 
and  straightforward  speech  ought  to  be 
your  motto.  Magna  tst  Veritas^  said 
the  wise  Eoman. 

**  How  sadly  now  shone  the  sun  on 

the  beautiful  meadows  of  D ,  and 

on  the  lordly  spires  of  the  C P , 

as  our  two  lovers  turned  to  take  a  last 
adieu.  He  was  going  away  into  the 
world,  to  conquer  fame  and  fortune  for 
both  i  she  was  about  to  be  left  behind, 
to  nurse  an  aching  heart. 

<<  <  Take  this  sixpence ;  I  have  bored 
a  hole  in  it,'  observed  Virginia. 

"  He  clasped  the  coin  to  his  breast  and 
smothered  it  with  a  thousand  kisses. 

"*My  beloved  Virginia!'  he  cried, 
'  I  will  never  part  with  it.  It  will  re- 
mind mo  of  you  in  distant  lands,  imder 
the  flaming  skies  of  Africa,  in  the 
mighty  swamps  of  America,  and  on 


the  arid  plains  of  Asia.  Our  friend- 
ship has  been  a  brief  one;  but  ah! 
how  sweet!  Once  more,  farewell^ 
Virginia  !    Be  true  to  your  vow ! ' 

''  He  tore  himself  away ;  and  the 
wretched  girl  was  left  alone.  We 
must  pursue  her  further  adventures 
in  our  next  chapter." 

Here,  then,  for  the  present,  end  our 
quotations  from  Miss  North's  MS. 
work  of  fiction ;  it  is  necessary  to  get 
back  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  To 
begin  with,  the  relations  between  Violet 
North  and  the  young  gentleman  whom 
she  met  on  the  Didwich  Soad  were 
much  less  intimate,  tender,  and  roman- 
tic than  those  which  existed  between 
the  lofty  souls  of  Virginia  Northbrook 
andGilbertMount-Dundas.  Miss  Main's 
young  ladies  were  not  allowed  to  go 
wandering  about  the  country  unattended 
by  any  escort,  however  brightly  the 
sun  might  be  shining  on  the  emerald 
meadows,  and  on   the  towers  of  the 

C P ,     Those  of  them  who 

were  boarders  as  well  as  pupils  were 
marched  out  in  pairs,  with  Miss  Main 
and  Miss  North  at  their  head ;  and  no 
one  who  saw  them  would  have  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  the  tall  and  hand* 
some  young  lady  was  only  a  school- 
girl.    When  they  were  allowed  to  go 
and  see  their  friends,  their  friends  had 
to  send  someone  for  them.     But  to  this 
rule  there  was  one  exception,  which 
seemed  innocent  and  trifling  enough. 
Miss  Main  knew  of  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Violet  North  and  the  mother  and 
uncle  of  little  Amy  Warrener ;  and  she 
very  warmly  approved    of  it,   for   it 
promised  to  exercise  a  good  influence 
over  this  incorrigible  girL     Then  Mr. 
Drummond's  house  was  only  about  a 
dozen  doors  off;  and  when  Miss  Violet 
chose  to  go  round  and  visit  her  friends 
in  the  afternoon,  as  she  frequently  did, 
was  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  at 
the  trouble  of  sending  for  her  for  such 
a    short    distance?     Mr.  Drummond 
himself   invariably    accompanied    her 
back   to    the    school,    and    on   those 
evenings  Miss   Main  found  that   she 
had   less    trouble  with   this   dreadful 
pupil  of  hers. 
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So  it  came  about  that  Oeoirge  Miller 
on  one  or  two  occaelons  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ton  against  Miss  If  orth  when 
she  was  actually  walking  out  alone. 
On  the  first  occasion  she  was  just  going 
into  James  Drummond's  house,  and  she 
had  turned  round  after  knocking  at  the 
door.  For  a  second  the  young  man 
stopped,  <embarras8ed  as  to  what  he 
ahouid  do;  while  she,  looking  rather 
amused,  graoiously  and  coolly  bowed  to 
him.  He  took  off  his  hat ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  «»  the  door  was  opened,  his 
doubt  was  resolved,  for,  with  a  frank 
smile  to  him,  she  disappeared. 

On  the  next  occasion,  he  caught  her 
a  few  yards  fsffther  down  the  Grove, 
and  made  bold  to  address  her.  He 
said  rather  timidly — 

"Won't  you  recognize  our  acquaint- 
ance, Miss  North  r' 

"  I  do,"  she  said,  with  her  colour  a 
bit  heightened.  *'  I  bow  to  you  when 
I  see  you.    Isn't  that  enough  % " 

''  If  you  were  as  anxious  as  I  am  to 
continue  our  acquaintance — "  said  he. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  anxious,"  she  said, 
with  something  veiy  like  a  wilful  toss 
of  the  head,  "  not  at  all  anxious  to  con- 
tinue it  like  this,  anyway.  You  must 
get  to  know  my  Mends  if  you  wish  to 
know  me." 

She  was  for  moving  on :  but  some- 
how he  seemed  to  intercept  her,  and 
there  was  a  great  submission  and  en- 
treaty in  his  downcast  fieu^. 

"  But  how  can  I,  Miss  North  1  I  have 
tried.  How  can  I  get  an  introduction 
to  them  1 " 

"  How  do  I  know  1 "  she  said,  rather 
brusquely;  and  then  she  bade  him  a 
curt  "Good  afternoon,"  and  passed 
on. 

Her  heart  smote  her  for  a  moment. 
Was  it  light  to  treat  a  faithful  lover 
so  1  But  then  she  was  not  herself  very 
sensitive  to  injury ;  she  did  not  suppose 
she  had  mortally  wounded  him;  and 
she  speedily  was  rejoicing  over  the 
thought  that  the  most  faithful  of  lovers 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  If  he 
was  worth  anything,  he  would  bear 
wrong,  he  would  overcome  obstacles,  he 
would  do  anything  to  please  the  imperial 
will  of  his  beloved  mistress.     If  he  was 
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only  an  ordinary  young  man  he  had 
better  go  away. 

Mr.  Geoige  Miller  was  only  an  ordi- 
nary young  man;  but  he  did  not  go 
away.  He  had  not  been  suddenly  in- 
spired by  any  romantic  attachment  for 
the  young  lady  whom  he  had  met  in  the 
Dolwich  Road ;  but  he  had  been  greatly 
struck  by  her  good  looks ;  he  was  rather 
anxious  to  know  somethkig  more  about 
her;  and  then — ^for  he  was  but  twenty- 
two— there  was  even  a  spice  of  adven- 
ture  in  the  whole  affair.  She  did  not 
know  how  patiently  and  persistently  he 
had  strolled  all  about  the  neighbourhood 
in  order  to  catch  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  her ;  and  how  many  afternoons  he 
had  paced  up  and  down  beneath  those 
large  elms  near  the  head  of  Camber- 
well  Grove  before  he  found  out  the  hour 
when  she  generally  paid  her  visit  to 
Mr.  Drummoud's  small  household.  It 
was  some  occupation  for  him ;  and  he 
had  none  other  at  present ;  for  his  father 
was  then  looking  out  for  some  business 
a  share  in  which  he  could  purchase  and 
present  to  his  son  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  do  something.  Mr.  George 
Miller  was  not  averse  to  that  proposal. 
He  had  grown  tired  of  idling,  riding, 
walking,  and  playing  billiards  all  day, 
and  going  out  in  the  evening  to  dull 
dinners  at  the  houses  of  a  particular 
clique  of  rich  commercial  people  living 
about  Sydenham  HilL  It  would  be 
better,  he  thought,  to  go  into  the  city 
like  everybody  eke;  and  have  a  com- 
fortable private  room  in  the  office,  with 
cigars  and  sherry  in  it.  Then  he  would 
have  himself  put  up  at  one  of  the  city 
clubs ;  and  have  a  good  place  for  lun- 
cheon and  an  afternoon  game  of  pool ; 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  lot  of 
blithe  companions.  He  knew  a  good 
many  city  men  already ;  they  seemed  to 
have  an  abundance  of  spirits  and  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  their  hands — from  1.30 
onwards  till  it  was  time  to  catch  the 
train  and  get  home  to  dinner. 

Meanwhile  this  little  adventure  with 
a  remarkably  pretty  girl  piqued  his 
curiosity  about  her ;  and  he  was  aware 
that,  if  he  did  succeed  in  making  her 
acquaintance,  the  friendship  of  the 
daughter  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
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Sir  Acion  Korih  was  worth  having. 
He  did  not  go  much  further  than  that 
in  hiB  speculations.  He  did  not,  as  some 
imaginative  youths  would  have  done, 
plan  out  a  romantic  marriage.  He  had 
met,  in  an  informal  and  curious  way,  a 
singularly  handsome  girl,  whom  he  could 
not  fail  to  admire;  and  there  were  just 
those  little  ohstacles  in  the  way  of  gain- 
ing her  friendship  that  made  him  all 
the  more  desirous  to  secure  it.  It  does 
not  often  occur  to  a  somewhat  matter- 
of-fact  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  has 
good  looks,  good  health,  and  ample  pro- 
vision of  money,  that  he  should  sit 
down  and  anxiously  construct  the  horo- 
scope of  his  own  future.  To-day  is  a 
fine  day  in  spring,  and  the  life-hlood  of 
youth  runs  mernly  in  the  veins:  to- 
morrow is  with  the  gods. 

Yet,  to  he  taunted  and  snuhhed  hy  a 
school-girl  ?  He  was  rather  angry  when 
he  left  her  on  this  second  occasion.  She 
was,  he  thought,  just  a  little  too  inde- 
pendent in  manner  and  hlunt  of  speech. 
He  did  not  at  all  look  at  their  relations 
from  her  point  of  view ;  if  she  had  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  he  her  knight- 
errant  and  prove  himself  worthy  hy 
great  sacrifices  he  would  scarcely  have 
understood  what  she  meant  Indeed, 
a  consciousness  hegan  to  dawn  on  him 
that  the  young  lady  was  a  school-girl 
only  in  name ;  and  that  there  was  a 
more  definite  character  ahout  her  than 
is  generally  to  he  discovered  in  a  young 
miss  who  is  husy  with  her  Italian  verhs. 
Greorge  Miller  was  in  a  had  humour  all 
that  evening ;  and  on  going  to  bed  that 
night  he  vowed  he  would  straightway 
set  off  for  Wales  next  morning,  and 
Miss  Violet  North  might  go  hang  for 
aught  he  cared. 

In  the  morning,  however,  that  wild 
resolution — although,  indeed  there  was 
more  prudence  in  it  than  he  suspected 
— ^was  abandoned;  and  he  somewhat 
listlessly  went  into  town,  to  see  if  he 
could  hunt  up  somebody  who  knew  Sir 
Acton  North  personally.  His  inquiries 
had  to  be  conducted  very  cautiously ; 
and  there  was  something  of  interest  in 
the  search.  Eventually,  too,  that  day 
he  fiedled;  and  so,  as  ha  had  to  get  back 
to  Sydenham  to  dress   for  an   early 


dinner,  he  thought  he  would  go  out  to 
Denmark  Hill  station, 'and  walk  across. 
He  might  get  another  glance  of  Violet 
North ;  and  it  was  possible  she  might 
be  in  a  better  temper. 

Well,  he  was  going  up  Orove  Lane 
when,  turning  the  comer,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  in  presence  of  Miss  North 
and  another  lady.  He  felt  suddenly 
guilty ;  he  checked  his  first  involuntary 
impulse  to  take  off  his  hat ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  pass  them  without  any 
visible  recognition. 

But  that  was  not  Violet  North's  way. 

<'0h,  Mr.  MiUer,"  she  aaid,  aloud, 
"  how  do  you  do  r* 

He  paused  in  time  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Wanener  observing  his  effort  at  escape ; 
and  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  rather  ner- 
vously shook  hands  with  her. 

''Let'  me  introduce  you,"  said  the 
young  lady,  boldly, ''  to  M]&  Warrener. 
Mr.  Miller — ^Mrs,  Warrener." 

He  received  a  very  pleasant  greeting 
from  the  little  fiEtir-haired  woman,  who 
liked  the  look  of  the  young  man. 

"  What  a  beautiful  afternoon  it  is ! " 
said  he,  hastily.  "And  how  fine  those 
fruit-trees  look  now.  We  deserve  some 
good  weather  after  such  a  winter.  Do 
you — do  you  live  up  here,  Mrs.  War- 
rener t " 

'^Oh  yes.  You  know  the  cottage 
with  the  thatched  roof  near  the  top  of 
the  Grove)"  she  said:  she  began  to 
think  that  this  young  man  was  really 
handsome. 

"Of  course — every  one  about  here 
knows  it.  What  a  charming  place; 
and  the  garden  you  must  have  bdiind  ! 
Well,  don't  let  me  hinder  you ;  it  is  a 
beautiful  evening  for  a  walk.  Good- 
day,  Miss  North." 

He  ventured  to  shake  hands  with 
her ;  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Warrener,  and 
then  he  turned  away — scarcely  knowing 
what  he  had  said  or  done. 

"  A  friend  of  your  father's,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Mrs.  Warrener  to  Miss 
Violet,  as  they  passed  on. 

**  N— no,  not  exactly,"  said  the  girl, 
looking  down. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  some  friends  of  yours 
know  Mm." 

"  N — ^no,  not  exactly  that^  either," 
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Then  slie  suddenly  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  saidy  frankly — 

*'Mra  Warrener,  I  suppose  you'll 
think  me  a  most  wioked  creature ;  hut 
— ^but  it  is  better  you  should  know ; 
and  I  never  eavr  that  young  man  till 
the  day  I  left  school  over  that  disturb- 
ance, you  remember — and  he  knows  no 
one  I  know*^>-«nd*  I  was  never  intro- 
duced to  him  by  anybody.^ 

£ach  sentence  had  been  uttered  with 
inftfttftipng  desperation. 

••  Oh,  Violet,"  her  friend  said,  "  how 
could  you  be  so  thoughtless««^nd  worse 
than  thoughtless  1  You  have  been  con- 
cealiDg  your  acquaintance  with  this 
young  man  even  from  your  best  friends 
— ^I — I  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
it "" 

*'  You  may  say  about  it  anything  you 
please^-^zcept  that^"  said  the  girl,  in- 
dignantly. ''  I  deserve  everything  you 
can  say  about  me— K)nly  don't  say  I 
concealed  anything  from  you.  There 
was  nothing  to  conceal.  I  have  only 
spoken  a  few  words  with  him ;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  I  told  him  if  he 
wanted  our  acquaintance  to  continue 
he  must  get  to  know  either  my  father 
or  some  of  my  friends.  There  was 
nothing  to  conceal.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  conceal-**—" 

At  this  point  it  seemed  to  occur  to 
her  that  a  self-convicted  prisoner  ought 
not  to  lecture  the  judge  to  whom  he  is 
appealing  for  a  merclM  judgment. 

*'  Well,  Mrs.  Wanener,"  she  said,  in 
a  humbler  way,  '*!  hope  you  won't 
think  I  tried  to  conceal  anything  of  im- 
portance from  you.  I  thought  it  would 
be  all  cleared  up  and  made  right  when 
he  got  properly  introduced.  And 
just  now,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  com- 
promise me,  and  would  have  passed 
without  a  word,  I  thought  1  would  just 
tell  you  how  matters  stood,  and  so  I 
stopped  him.  Was  there  any  conceal- 
ment in  that  % " 

*'  But  how  did  you  meet  him — ^where 
did  you  meet  him  1"  said  Mrs. Wanener^ 
still  too  much  astonished  to  be  either 
angry  or  forgiving. 

*'I  saw  him  on  the  road  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,"  said  Miss  North.  "  I 
was  attacked  by  a  ferocious  dog — such 


a  ferocious  dog,  Mrs.  Warrener  I 
You've  no  idea  how  he  flew  at  me !  and 
Mr.  Miller  came  and  beat  him  and  drove 
him  away." 

"  Then  you  know  his  name  ? " 

'^  Oh  yes ! "  said  Miss  North,  quite 
brightly.  ''I  am  sure  you  miist  have 
het^  of  Mr.  George  MUler,  the  great 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  who  builds 
churches,  and  gives  large  sums  of  money 
to  charities ) " 

"I  have  heard  of  him,"  Mrs. 
Warrener  admitted. 

'^  Then  that  is  his  son  1 "  said  Violet^ 
triumphantly. 

"  But,  you  know,  Violet,  Mr.  Oeorge 
Miller's  philanthropy  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  have  formed  the  ac- 
quaintanceship of  his  son  in  this  man- 
ner.    When  did  you  see  him  next  ? " 

"  At  the  Crjstel  Palace,"  said  Violet, 
and  the  burden  of  her  confessions 
seemed  growing  lighter.  ^*  I  was  very 
hungry.  I  had  to  go  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat  at  the  restaurant.  I 
couldn't  do  anything  else,  could  If 
Well,  the  waltera  weren't  attending  to 
me  j  and  Mr.  Miller  was  there ;  and  he 
helped  me  to  get  something  to  eat. 
Was  there  any  harm  in  that  1 " 

Mrs.  Warrener  was  not  going  to 
answer  offhand ;  but  as  she  felt  that 
she  almost  stood  in  the  light  of  a  parent 
towards  the  girl,  she  was  determined  to 
know  exactly  how  matters  stood. 

''  Has  he  written  to  you,  or  have  you 
written  to  him ) " 

"  Certainly  not  I " 

'^  He  knows  your  name,  and  who  you 
are?' 

"  Yes." 

So  far  the  affair  was  all  clear  and 
open  enough  ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Warrener, 
who  was  not  as  nimble  a  reasoner  as  her 
brother,  was  puzzled.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong,  but  she  did  not  know 
what.  By  this  time  they  had  got  back 
to  the  house. 

"  Violet,  just  come  in  for  a  minute. 
James  will  take  you  down  to  the  school 
by-and-by." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Warrener,"  said  the  girl, 
with  sudden  alarm,  '^  I  very  much  wish 
you  not  to  say  anything  about  all  this 
to  Mr.  Drummond  1 " 
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"  Why  not  1 " 

''I  'vronld  much  rather  you  said 
nothing  1 " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  promise  that,  Violet, 
bat  I  will  not  speak  of  it  to  him  just 
yet" 

They  entered  the  parlour,  which  was 
empty,  and  Violet  sat  down  on  a  chair 
looking  less  bold*and  defiant  than  usual, 
while  her  friend,  puzzled  and  perturbed, 
was  evidently  trying  to  find  out  what 
she  should  do. 

''What  I  can't  understand  is  this, 
Violet^"  she  said,  hitting  by  accident  on 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter.  '*  What 
object  was  there  in  his  or  your  wishing 
to  continue  an  acquaintance  so  oddly 
began  1  That  is  what  I  can*t  under- 
stand. Men  often  are  of  assistance  in 
such  trifles  to  ladies  whom  they  don't 
know ;  but  they  do  not  seek  to  become 
friends  on  the  strength  of  it.  Why 
does  he  wish  to  know  you,  and  why 
should  you  tell  him  to  go  and  get  dome 
proper  introduction  to  you  1  ** 

**  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Miss  Violet,  respectfully  but 
very  proudly.  "  I  told  him  that  if  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  future  he 
must  go  and  get  some  proper  introduc- 
tion. But  do  you  think  I  asked  him 
to  come  and  see  me?  Certainly  not. 
What  is  it  to  mo  i " 

She  was  obviously  much  hurt. 

"Then  why  should  you  continue 
this— this —  clandestine  acquaintance, 
Violet  ? "  Mrs.  Warrener  asked,  timidly. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  clandes- 
tine acquaintance,"  the  girl  said,  warmly. 
"But  if  Mr.  Miller  wishes  to  add 
another  person  to  the  circle  of  his 
acqualntimce,  am  I  to  forbid  him?  Is 
there  any  harm  in  that?  Don't  you 
sometimes  see  people  whom  you  would 
like  to  know  ?  And  then,  if  he  could 
not  at  the  time  get  anyone  to  introduce 
him  to  me  in  the  usual  way,  his  getting 
to  know  you  was  quite  as  good;  and 
now,  if  you  choose  to  do  so,  you  can 
take  away  all  the  clandestine  look  from 
our  acquaintance.  You  have  seen  him. 
You  could  aak  him  to  call  on  you." 

Mrs.  Warrener  seemed  to  shrink  in 
dismay  from  this  bold  proposal  But 
before  she  could  answer  Violet  North 


had  hastily,  and  with  86me  confusion, 
corrected  herself. 

**  Of  course,",  she  said,  quickly,  "  I 
don't  wish  you  to  ask  him  to  call  OH 
you,  not  at  all  But  when  you  apeak 
of  our  clandestine  acquaintance,  here 
is  an  easy  way  of  making  it  not  clandea- 
tine." 

"  N6,  Violet,"  her  friend  said,  with 
unusual  firmness,  **  I  cannot  do  that^ 
I  could  not  assume  such  a  responsibility. 
Before  making  such  an  acquaintance  in 
this  extremely  singular  way  you  ought 
to  ask  your  mamma." 

"  Havn't  got  any,"  said  Miss  North, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Or  some  one  qualifled  to  give  their 
sanction." 

"  I  don't  know  anyone  so  well  as  I 
know  you, "  said  the  girl ;  and  then  she 
said,  *'  but  do  you  think  I  am  begging 
of  you  to  patronize  that  young  man?  I 
hope  not.  Mrs.  Warrener,  I  think  I 
had  better  go  down  now." 

At  this  moment  James  Drummond 
made  his  appearance,  an  old  brown 
wideawake  on  his  head. 

*'Ah,  well.  Miss  Violet;  no  more 
singing  at  Dixie's  Land,  eh  ?  You  have 
never  been  in  Dixie's  Land,  I  supposa 
But  were  you  ever  in  the  Highlands? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  mountains  and 
lochs  of  the  West  Highlands  t " 

"  I  have  heard  of  them,"  Miss  North 
said,  coldly.  She  was  very  far  from 
being  pleased  at  the  moment. 

"  Now  do  sit  down  for  a  moment  till 
I  open  out  this  plan  before  you.  That 
is  better.  Well,  I  think  we  shall  take 
no  less^  than  two  months'  holiday  this 
autumn,  August  and  September,  and  I 
have  my  eye  on  a  amall  but  highly 
romantic  cottage  in  the  Highlands, 
connected  with  which  is  some  little  * 
shooting  and  fishing ;  plenty  of  fishing, 
indeed,  for  there  are  a  great  many  fiah 
in  the  sea  up  there.  Now,  Miss  Violet, 
do  you  think  you  could  persuade  your 
father  and  Miss  Main  to  let  you  come 
with  us  part  of  the  time  ?  It  must  be 
very  wretched  for  you  spending  your 
holidays  every  year  at  school." 

'^I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond," said  Miss  Violet,  with  great 
dignity.     "  It  is  very  kind  of  you ;  you 
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aie  always  kind ;  but  if  my  friends  aie 
not  fit  to  be  introduced  into  your  hoosey 
then  neither  am  L" 

He  stared  in  astonishment,  and  then 
he  looked  at  his  sister,  whose  pale  and 
gentle  Dace  flushed  up.  Miss  Violet 
sat  calm  and  proud;  she  had  been 
goaded  into  this  declaration. 

"What  do  you  mean  1 "  said  he. 

*'  Oh,  James,"  cried  .  his  sister,  "  I 
thought  Violet  did  not  wish  you  to 
know ;  but  now  I  will  tell  you,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  say  I  am  right.  It  is 
no  disrespect  I  have  for  the  young 
man.  I  liked  his  appearance  very  much 
_l,ut " 

•*  What  youDg  man  1 " 

Then  the  stoxy  had  to  be  told  ;  and 
if  Miss  Korth  bad  been  in  a  better 
temper  she  would  have  acknowledged 
that  it  was  told  with  great  fairness^ 
gentleness,  and  consideration.  James 
Drummond  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  stretched  out  his  long  legs. 

"  Well,  Violet,"  said  he,  in  his  quiet 
and  kindly  way,  "I  can  understand 
how  you  should  feel  hurt,  if  you  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  my  sister  thinks 
you  wish  us  to  a^k  that  young  man 
here  for  your  sake.  But  you  are  quite 
wrong  if  you  assume  that  to  be  the 
case.  We  know  your  pride  and  self- 
r^pect  too  much  for  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  might  not  this  Mr.  Miller 
consider  it  rather  curious  if  we  asked 
him  to  come  here  to  meet  you  ?  You 
see • 

"  I  don't  wish  anything  of  the  kind," 
she  said  hastily.  '*  Do  you  think  I  wish 
to  meet  him  1  What  I  wish  is  this — that 
you  should  not  talk  of  clandestine 
acquaintanceship  when  I  offer  to  intro- 
duce him  to  you,  and  when  you  can  get 
to  know  him  if  you  please." 

He  was  too  good-natured  to  meet  the 
girl's  impatience  with  a  retort.  He  only 
said,  in  the  same  gentle  fashion — 

"Well,  I  think  you  have  tumbled 
by  accident  into  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion, Violet,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  Mr.  Miller, 
however  amiable  the  young  man  may 
be,  unless  you  should  meet  him  at  the 
haaie  of  one  of  your  Mends." 


''  I  go  to  so  many  Mends'  houses ! " 

'<  How  can  you  expect  to  go  1  You 
are  at  school :  your  whole  attention 
should  be  taken  up  with  your  lessons." 

"I  thought  even  school-girls  were 
allowed  to  have  friends.  And  you  know 
I  am  kept  at  school  only  to  be  out  of 
the  way." 

She  rose  once  more;  the  discussion 
was  obviously  profitless. 

"  I  don't  think  I  need  trouble  you  to 
come  down  with  me,  Mr.  Drummond," 
said  she,  with  much  lofty  courtesy  of 
manner. 

"  I  am  going  with  you,  whether  you 
consider  it  a  trouble  or  not^"  said  he, 
laughing. 

8he  somewhat  distantly  bade  Mrs. 
Warrener  good-bye ;  and  that  fair-haired 
little  woman  was  grieved  that  the  girl 
should  go  away  with  harsh  thoughts  of 
her  in  her  heart.  As  for  Mr.  Drummond, 
when  he  got  outside,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  charm  away  her  disappoints 
ment^  and  began  talkiug  lightly  and 
cheerfully  to  her,  though  she  paid  but 
little  heed. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  you  always  disgust 
people  by  giving  them  good  advice ;  but 
you  wouldn't  liave  us  give  you  bad 
advice,  Violet  t  Now  you  will  be  a 
reasonable youpg  lady ;  and  by  to-morrow 
morning  you  will  see  that  we  have  acted 
all  round  in  a  highly  decorous  and  proper 
fashion,  and  if  you  try  to  gain  Miss 
Main's  good-conduct  pdzo  this  session 
I  will  ask  her  to  put  you  down  a  hun- 
dred marks  on  account  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  though  I  can't  reveal  them. 
That  is  settled  ;  is  it  not  nowl 
So  your  father  has  come  back  to  Lon- 
don :  I  see  he  was  in  a  deputation  at 
the  Home  Office  yesterday.  How  tired 
he  must  be  of  railways ;  or  does  he 
languish  when  he  has  to  stop  in  town 
three  days  running )  Do  you  know  I 
once  heard  of  a  boatman  at  Brighton 
— one  of  those  short  and  stout  men 
who  pass  their  lives  in  leaning  over  the 
railings  of  the  parade — and  somebody 
went  and  died  and  left  him  a  public- 
house  in  the  Clapham  Koad.  You  -would 
think  that  was  a  great  advaoco  in  life  ? 
I  tell  you  he  became  the  most  miserable 
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of  men.  He  got  no  rest ;  he  moyed 
about  uneasily ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
place  was  killing  him,  he  happened  to 
put  up  a  wooden  railing  in  front  of  the 
public-house  just  where  the  horses  used 
to  come  and  drink  at  the  trough,  and 
quite  by  accident  he  found  it  was  a 
capital  place  to  put  his  elbows  on  and 
lean  over.  I  declare  to  you  he  hadn't 
lounged  on  that  railing  twenty  minutes 
when  all  the  old  satisfaction  with  life 
returned  to  his  face ;  and  any  day  you'll 
see  him  lounging  there  now,  looking 
at  the  horses  drinking.  That  shows 
you  what  custom  docs,  doesn't  it  ] " 

Of  course,  there  was  no  such  thing — 
no  such  boatman  or  public-house  In  the 
Clapham  Eoad ;  but  it  was  a  peculiarity 
of  this  talker  that  when  once  he  had 
imagined  an  anecdote  he  himself  almost 
took  it  to  be  true.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deceive  his  listener.  If  this  thing  had 
not  happened,  how  did  he  know  of  it  f 
The  creations  of  his  fancy  took  the 
place  of  actual  experiences;  his  sister 
never  could  tell  whether  he  had  really 
seen  certain  things  during  his  morning's 
walk,  or  only  imagined  them,  and  stuck 
them  in  his  memory  all  the  same. 

It  was  a  fine,  quiet  evening  up  here 
'  among  the  green  foliage  of  the  spring. 
It  was  a  grey  twilight,  with  a  scent  of 
the  lilacs  in  the  cool  air ;  and  the  mighty 
chestnut  trees,  the  spiked  blossoms  of 
which  looked  pale  in  the  fading  light, 
seemed  to  be  holding  these  up  as  spec- 
tral lamps  to  light  the  coming  dusk.  It 
was  a  still,  calm,  peaceable  evening ;  but 
even  the  unobservant  Mr.  Drummond 
could  remark  that  his  companion  was 
not  at  all  attuned  to  this  gentle  serenity. 
Her  moody  silence  was  ominous. 

''You  will  come  round  and  see  us 
to-morrow  afternoon  t "  said  he. 

<<  I  am  not  sure,"  she  said,  with  her 
hand  on  the  open  door. 

''  Kow  be  a  sensible  girl,  Violet,  and 


believe  me  that  we  have  given  you  good 
advice.  Don't  forget  what  I  said  to 
you;  and  come  up  to-morrow  evening 
to  show  me  that  we  are  all  still  goo4 
friends.** 

So  Mr.  Drummond  walked  away  up 
the  hill  again,  whistling  absently ;  one 
hand  in  his  trouser's  pocket ;  his  hat 
rather  on  the  back  of  his  head ;  and  an 
unusual  gravity  of  thoughtfulness  in 
his  face.  Miss  Yiolet,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  indoors,  and  up  to  her 
own  room.  She  was  the  only  boarder 
in  the  place  who  had  a  room  all  to 
herself;  but  on  this  Sir  Acton  Korth 
had  insisted. 

She  threw  open  the  window,  and  sate 
down :  far  below  her  they  had  lit  a 
street  lamp,  and  there  was  a  curious 
light  shining  on  the  lower  branches  of 
the  chestnuts.  The  sound  of  one  or 
two  people  walking  in  the  distance 
seemed  to  increase  the  stillness  of  the 
night;  and  one  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  the  first  faint  glimmer 
of  a  star  in  the  darkening  heavena. 

Peace  enough  without ;  but  a  fierce 
fire  of  wrath  within. 

*'  They  have  done  it  now,"  she  was 
saying  to  herself!  "Yes,  they  have 
done  it.  I  gave  them  the  chance,  and 
wished. to  be  as  proper  in  my  conduct 
as  anybody  could  be;  but  now  they 
have  driven  me  to  something  very  dif- 
ferent I  don't  want  to  see  him — I 
dare  say  I  shall  hate  him  when  I  see 
him;  but  I  will  see  him — and  I  will 
meet  him  whenever  he  likes;  and  I 
will  write  letters  to  him  till  two  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  he  wishes  me  to  marry 
him,  I  win  marry  him  just  at  once,  and 
offhand,  whatever  comes  of  it.  And 
that  is  what  they  have  done  ! " 

So  the  wild  winds  of  folly  and  anger 
and  unreason  blow  us  this  way  and 
that — that  the  gods  may  have  their 
sport  of  us ! 


To  he  continued. 
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Cakaoa— ^bj  the  words  of  the  wann- 
hearted  and  eloquent  Irish  noble,  who, 
under  the  SovereigDi^ls  its  oonstitntional 
ruler — is  the  happiest  and  most  fortu- 
nate of  countries.     Any  one,  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States,  who  rec4 
the  speech  lately  made  by  Eul  Dufferin 
al  a   dinner  given  in  his  honour  by 
the  Canada  Club,  London,  must  have 
felt  a  thrill  of  surprise  at  the  glowing 
picture  of   the   young,   buoyant,    and 
vigorous  New  Dominion,  so  ardent  and 
devoted  in  its  attachment  to  the  mother 
country,  so  possessed  by  an  ineradicable 
conviction    of   the  superiority  of  her 
political  institution^  so  animated  by  a 
noble  spirit  of  independence,  and  of  de- 
termination to  build  up  a  nationality 
worthy  of  that  parent  state,  so  splen- 
didly endowed  with  a  magnificent  and 
boundless  territoiy,  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, and  made  richer  by  the  industry, 
skill,  and  enterprise  of  her  sons  by 
nativity  and  adoption,  so  free  from  em- 
barrassments contracted  in  the  past,  and 
BO    little  troubled  in  the   present  by 
party  strifes,  or  by  the  divisions  growing 
out  of  differenoes  of  race  and  religion. 
The  reader  would  probably  put  down 
his  paper  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  speaker,  and  might  say  to  himself, 
that  the  Governor-General  had  certainly 
made  a  splendid  speech  for  the  occasion, 
and  had  drawn  a  very  flattering  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Canada;  but,  if  he 
had  at  all  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
past  and  present  history,  he  might  think 
that  the  noble  earl  had  spoken  out  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  imaginative  nature, 
and  soared  above  the  region  of  hard  fact. 
The  New  Dominion  dates  from  1867, 
in  which  year  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
Nova  SootlB,  and  New  Brunswick  were 
united  in  a  Confederation  under  the 
name  of  Canada.     The  chief  cause  that 
brought  about  that  union  was  the  proved 
impooriliillty  of  tl^  two  Canada*  living 


peacefully  together  under  one  govern- 
ment^  on  account  of  their  being  harassed 
by  strifes  and  jealousies  growing  out  of 
differences  of  race  and  religion.     Since 
confederation,  Canada  has  encountered 
difficulties    which    may    be  traced  to 
similar    troubles,    and  at  the  present 
time  the  stability  of  the  union  is  almost 
shaken,  and    New    Brunswick  is  em- 
barrassed in  carrying  out  its  free-non- 
sectarian  school  law — a  matter  entirely 
within    its   jurisdiction — and  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  the  Queen  and 
Imperial  Parliament  are  being  invoked 
to   induce  its  government   and  legis- 
lature to  yield  to  the  demands  of  a 
minority  of  the  people  of  that  province, 
all  on  account  of  a  difficulty  originating 
in  an  embarrassment  contracted  in  the 
past.     The  people  of  that  minority  are, 
in  a  great  part,  French  by  extraction,  be- 
ing descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers, 
and     Catholics     in    religion.       With 
the  Irish,  by  birth  and   descent,  and 
of  the  same  faith,  they  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
province,  and,  together  with  the  French 
Canadians  and   Catholic    Irish  in  the 
other  provinces,  constitute  the  minority 
in    the    whole    Dominion,  numbering 
about  a  million  and  a  half  in  a  totid 
population   of    four    millions.       This 
minority,  as  a  whole,  works  together  on 
all  questions,  especially  on  those  affect- 
ing its  religious  interests. 

The  embarrassment  by  which  the 
Dominion  has  been  harassed  during  the 
last  four  years  arose  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  minority  of  New  Brunswick 
to  the  Common  School  Act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  province  in 
1871.  This  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  new  Dominion  merits  a  brief  review, 
both  from  the  importance  of  the  contest 
to  Canada  and  her  imperial  mother,  and 
from  its  affording  un  additional  lesson 
on  the  danger  that  threatens  confede- 
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rations  generally  from  the  uBurpation  of 
power  hj  the  federal  authority.  For  a 
better  understanding  of  the  contest,  and 
in  order  to  show  the  controlling  influence 
that  the  French,  Canadian,  and  Catholic 
element  has  exercised  on  the  politics  of 
Canada  in  the  past,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  provinces 
confederated  as  far  as  it  hem  on  the 
present  question. 

The  religious  idea  was  prominent  in 
the  minds  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Canada  (including  Acadie), 
and  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  its  foun- 
der.    Besides  the  glory  of  holding  vast 
dominions,    the    great    incentive    that 
caused  the  French  crown  to  maintain  a 
hold    upon    provinces    whose  material 
resources  it  always  undervalued,    and 
whose  government  was  a  constant  tax 
upon  its  treasury,  was  the  glorious  field 
that  they  were  supposed  to  afford  for 
proselybism    and    the  spread    of    the 
Eoman    Catholic    Faith.     That    faith 
gained  no  computable  increase  by  ex- 
pansion among  the  native  tribes,  for  the 
red  man  withered  away  in  the  presence 
of  the  white ;  but  it  took  root  in  the 
soil     In  their  early  desperate  struggles, 
the  French  settlers  in  Canada  were  sus- 
tained by  the  spiritual  zeal,  and,  to  some 
extent,   by  the  means  of  the  Jesuits. 
For   a  considerable  time — a  period  of 
strange    enthusiastic    pietism — Canada 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Fathers,  and 
governors  and  their  councils  gave  their 
influence  to  support  the  rigid  rule  of  the 
Church.     Obe^ence  to  the  mandates  of 
priests,  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
the  Church|  were  the  sentiment  and 
practice   of   the    colony,  especially  of 
Canada,  and  impressed  a  character  on 
the  French  C&nftdians,  who  were  noted 
for  their  simplicity  and  their  piety,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  for  their  superstition  and 
ignorance.     Opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
role  arose  in  time.     Govemors-Qeneral, 
like  the  old  Count  Frontenac,  brooked 
with    impatience  the  exalted    preten- 
sions of  the  priests  "  of  the  black  robe  " 
to  domination  over;  the  State,  and   a 
great  dissoluteness  of   manners  broke 
out  amongst  the  *'  runners  of  the  woods,*' 
the  wild  and  roving  fur-traders;  but 


the  paramount  authority  of  the  Church 
over  the  settled  part  of  the  colony,  over 
the  agricultural  habitants,  was  never 
much  weakened.  The  city  of  Quebec, 
founded  by  Champlain  in  1608,  was 
then,  and  has  since  been,  the  centre  of 
Bomish  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  on 
the  great  province  that  now  beats  the 
name  of  Quebec,  there  still  rests  the  im- 
press that  the  Jesuit  fathers  gave  the 
infant  mind  of  the  colony. 

Canada  was  pre-eminently  a  Catholic 
province,    not  only  under  the  French. 
rigime,  but  after  its  conquest  by  the 
British  in  1760.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(February  10th,  1763),  the  French  m 
Canada  were  left  to  the  fullest  freedom 
of  worship  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  continued  use  of  their 
own  peculiar  code  of  laws  relating  to 
marriage,  and  to  the  determining  the 
conditions  of  the  possession,  acquisition, 
and  alienation  of  property,  as  well  as  of 
their  own  language  in  all  public  proceed- 
ings.    It  w;as  thought  by  some  observers 
of  the  condition  and  the  spirit  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  people  at  that  time, 
that  the  opportunity  was  lost  to  make 
Canada,  that  was  British  by  conquest 
and  possession,  British  also  in  religion 
and  constitution.     There  never  was  a 
time  when  Rome  was  less  feared,  less  in 
a  position  or  temper  of  mind  to  put  for- 
ward   pretensions,   or  entertain  hopes 
of  subjecting  the  world  to  her  sway, 
when  she  met  more  opposition  to  her 
claims   of    spiritual    sovereignty   over 
Catholic  countries,  (notably  in  Germany, 
where  she  was  less  jealous  in  maintain- 
ing her  hold  on  the  members  of  her 
fold)  than  in   the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  time  ever  historic- 
ally memorable  for  the  Seven  Years'  War 
that  left  Protestant  England  and  Prussia 
the  greatest  powers  in  £urope,for  the  out- 
break of  the  American  war,  and  the  out- 
burst of  the  French  revolution.     The 
policy  of  the  British  crown  towards 
Canadamightunreservedlybe  called  gen- 
erous, if  it  were  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
indifference,  and  of  having  been  followed 
without  any  prevision  of  what  Canada 
might  become  in  the  hands  of  a  British 
people.      It  was  British  energy  that 
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mfoaed  a  q>irii  of  independenoe  and  of 
enterprise  into  Canada,  and  the  French 
Canadians  profited  by  the  influence  of 
their  example;  but  for  a  long  period 
the  British,  few  in  numbers  compared 
'with  the  French  Canadians,  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  crown  policy,  and 
hampered  by  the  foreign  laws  and 
customs  of  the  provinca 

Immediately  after  the  conquest,  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  promis- 
ing the  introduction  of  British  law  and 
representative  institutions  into  Canada; 
but^  to  the  intense  diBsaUsfBiction  of  the 
British  settlers,  that  promise  was  not 
fulfilled.  The  disaffection  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
was  then  ripening  into  active  rebellion. 
As  an  intimidation  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  Canada,  with  immensely  ex- 
tended boundaries,  was  erected  into  the 
province  of  Quebec,  with  an  absolute 
government,  and  with  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith  recognised  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State. 

The  result  of  the  revolutionary  war — 
the  declaration  of  the  iodependence  of 
the  United  States — was  the  great  era 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  western  Continent 
The  republic,  haviug  achieved  its  liberty, 
commenced  its  wonderful  career  of 
growth,  expansion,  and  material  proch 
perity.  Founded  on  the  equality  of 
man  as  to  his  political  rights — ^by 
tho  letter  of  its  constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  its  people  opposed  to  the  con- 
nection of  Church  and  $tate — allow* 
ing  perfect  freedom  to  individuals 
and  sects  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  spiritual  insight  and  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience — ^rejecting  the  claim 
of  any  sect  to  peculiar  favour,  and 
especially  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Kome — ^that  republic  was, 
both  in  its  political  constitution  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  diametrical  op- 
posite of  Canada,  where  a  few  British 
officials,  in  the  spirit  of  a  privileged 
class,  ruled  the  country  with  a  high 
hand,  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  held 
spiritual  sway  over  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  the  American  revolu- 
tion had  great  influence  on  tho  future  of 
Qanada,  for  it  led  to  the  foundation  by 


the  Loyalists  in  1784  of  the  British 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  detached 
from  I^ova  Scotia  (whose  combined  ter- 
ritory formed  the  ancient  Acadie),  and,  a 
few  years  later,  of  that  of  Upper  Canada, 
From  that  time  the  British  element 
made  itself  more  strongly  felt,  and  an 
impetus  was  given  to  commercial  and 
industrial  progress. 

In  1792,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  divided  under  separate  govern- 
ments (a  division  that  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  many  as  tending  to  keep  alive 
the  distinctiona  of  race,  and  to  arouse 
commercial  jealousies);  ^nd,  for  half 
a  century  afterwards,  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  province,  and 
to  be  distlnguishably  French,  although 
all  the  highest  political  positions  were 
held  by  British  officials,  and  though  its 
commerce  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
British  merchants.  During  this  period 
occurred  the  struggle  for  what  was 
called  "  Eesponsible  Government/* 
which  resulted  in  the  breaking  down  of 
the  small  irresponsible  oligarchies  by 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  the  governments  of  the  provinces 
could  only  hold  their  position  so  long 
as  they  commanded  the  confidence  of  a 
majority  of  representatives  in  the  lower 
branches  of  their  legislature.  The  con- 
test was  very  much  embittered  in  Lower 
Canada  by  the  enmities  of  race,  but 
not  specially  by  the  difference  of  re- 
ligions, as  religious  interests  were  not 
then  at  stake.  Of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion. It  had  stood  the  test  of  tho 
stormy  times  of  the  American  re- 
bellion, the  French  revolution,  and  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  priests  had  good 
reason  to  be  convinced  that  their  re- 
ligion, language,  and  laws  (guaranteed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris),  were  safer 
under  the  union-jack  than  they  would 
be,  without  guarantee,  under  the  ''  stars 
and  stripes."  In  the  political  con- 
test, therefore,  tho  priests  were 
found  generally  on  the  sido  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  usbg  their  in- 
fluence to  restrain  the  deluded  French 
hahitanU  from  rushing  into  rebellion 
under  their  disloyal  leaden^ 
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Ab  a  final  etep  to  compose  the  politi- 
cal strife,  and  to  pacify  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  Upper  Oaniada,  the  two  pro- 
vinces were,  hi  1841,  united  under  one 
govemment  that  recognized  the  prix^ 
ciple  of  responsibility,  and  with  one 
Legislature  in  which  each  had  an^  equal 
representation.  But  it  was  not'  until 
1849  that  responsible  government  was 
really  establlBhed  and  frankly  accepted 
by  all  parties. 

After  union,  the  Canadas  made  great 
progress  in  matters  of  internal  reform. 
Among  the  first  measures  passed  was 
a  Common  School  Act  for  the  United 
Provinces.  The  difference  between  the 
character,  sentiments,  and  views  of  Bri- 
tish Upper  Canada  and  French  Lower 
Canada  was  displayed  especially  on 
the  subject  of  education.  The  majority 
of  the  Upper  Provinces  was  in  &vour 
of  free  non-sectarian  schools,  under 
governmental  and  municipal  control; 
the  majority  of  the  Lower  Province,  or 
at  least  the  hierarchy  that  controlled 
that  majority,  contended  for  sectarian 
schools,  under  ecclesiastical  supei- 
vision.  In  the  Upper  Province  there 
was  a  Catholic  minority,  and  in  the 
Lower  a  Protestant  minority,  about  equal 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  entertaining 
the  same  views  on  the  common  school 
question  as  the  majorities  of  their  own 
race  and  religion.  There  was  continual 
battle  and  legislation  over  the  school 
question  for  years.  The  endeavour  to 
unite  the  provinces  educationally,  as  they 
were  politically,  was  frustrated  by  the  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  by  the  hierarchy 
on  the  French  Canadian  and  Catholic 
representatives,  who,  though  in  a 
minority,  were,  owing  to  party  divisions 
among  the  British  and  Protestant  re- 
presentatives, enabled,  to  throw  their 
support  on  the  side  of  the  party  in  power, 
and  thus  exercise  a  control  on  legisla- 
tion. As  a  concession  to  their  "  con- 
scientious convictions,"  the  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  establish  separate 
schools  in  Upper  Canada,  while  the  Pro- 
testants in  Lower  Canada  were  allowed 
to  maintain  dissentient  schools.  The 
minorities  were  thus  seemingly  on  an 
educational  par ;  but  in  effect  tihey  were 


not.  There  was  a  liberal  air  in  the  free 
non-sectarian  system  of  Upper  Canada^ 
and  Oatholio  parents  who  happened  .to 
be  of  French  extraction,  and  to  live 
in  districts  where  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  separate  schools,  might  really 
send  their  children  to  the  pubUc  schools 
without  scruple ;  and  felt  safe,  when  pay- 
ingtaxes  for  their  support,  that  they  were 
not  contributing  to  a  system  of  teaching 
that  interfered  either  with  their  religion 
or  their  nationality.  But  the  British 
minority  of  Lower  Canada  lived  in  a 
close  atmosphere,  among  a  people  alien 
in  feeling,  language,  and  habits,  in  the 
presence  of  a  school  system  under  the 
rule  of  the  clergy  of  a  dominant 
Church,  and  which  they  felt  was  not 
calculated  to  foster  a  healthy  British 
national  spirit.  They  were  csdled  upon 
to  support  schools  of  which  they  could 
not  approve,  and  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters felt  the  pressure  of  the  prevailing 
ecclesiastical  rule. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
union.  Upper  Canada  had  outstripped 
Lower.     In  the  first>named  province, 
where  impatience  at  French-Canadian 
influence  was  strongly  felt^  a  movement 
was  commenced  for  representation  ac- 
cording to    population.      The  French 
Canadians,  fearful    that    their    power 
would  be  weakened,  and  their  peculiar 
institutions  endangered,  if  the  British 
Protestant  element  became  predominant, 
defended  their  position  in  the  Legisla- 
ture with  great  tenacity.    The  sectional 
strife  produced  such  bitter  feeling,  and 
such  frequent  ministerial  crises,  as  to 
make    government  almost  impossible. 
At  length,  in  1864,  the  leading  men 
of    all    parties    stopped    to    consider 
seriously    the    position.      A    proposal 
was    made    to    substitute   a    federal, 
instead  of  a  legislative,  union  ;  but, 
favourable   circumstances    occurring,  a 
scheme  to  confederate  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  was   pro- 
posed, and  the  "  Quebec  Scheme  ** — so 
called  from  the  city  where  the  provin- 
cial delegates  met — was  drawn  up  ki 
the  October  of  that  year.     Many  in  the 
British    and    Protestant  provinces  of 
Upper  Canada  (now   Qntario),  j^oTa 
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Scotia,  and  New  Bnmswick,  would  have 
preferred  a  legialatiye  oniony  but  Lower 
Canada  (now  Quebec)  stood  in  the  way. 
Her  leaders  would  Imve  nothing  but  a 
federal  union  which  should  give  to  the 
local  Legislature,  where  the  French  and 
Catholic  element  would  be  all  predomi- 
nant, the  guardianship  of  her  peculiar 
institutions.  In  a  legislative  union  the 
trouble  under  which  the  Dominion  now 
labours  could  hardly  have  occurred ; 
yet  it  is  Lower  Canada,  which  was  so 
jealous  of  her  own  rights  and  indepen- 
dence, that  foments  it.  The  Quebec 
Scheme  was  modified  in  some  particulars, 
but  it  formed  the  ground-work  of  the 
"  British  Korth  American  Act "  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  1867, 
which  is  now  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
federated provinces.  Certain  specified 
powera  were  entrusted  to  the  "  general " 
and  "  local "  legislatures.  To  the  latter 
bodies,  for  instance,  was  especially  re- 
served, by  the  93rd  Clause,  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  laws  relating  to  education, 
with  a  general  reservation  that  nothing 
in  such  laws  should  prejudicially  affect 
the  right  that  any  class  of  persons  might 
have  by  law  in  the  provinces  at  the  time 
of  union  with  respect  to  denominational 
Bchools.  Further,  during  the  time  that 
confederation  was  being  discussed,  the 
British  minority  of  Lower  Canada,  who 
had  vainly  pleaded  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  for  the  establishment  of  public 
non-sectarian  schools,  urged  that  it 
should  not  take  place  unless  they 
were  guaranteed  rights  with  respect  to 
such  schools.  As  under  confederation 
Upper  Canada  would  have  independent 
power  to  make  laws  relating  to  educa- 
tion, and  might  revoke  its  separate 
school  system,  ecoleeiasticaT  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  such 
action,  and  to  fix  in  perpetuity  the 
separate  and  dissentient  schools  in  the 
two  provinces;  and  certain  special  ex- 
ceptions, were  accordingly  appended  to 
tho  Clause  already  mentioned,  enact- 
ing that  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
Boman  Catholio  minority  of  Upper 
Canada  at  the  time  of  the  union,  with 
respect  to  separate  schools,  should  be 
extended  to  tiie  minorities  of  Quebec, 


and  giving  the  minorities  remedy  from 
any  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures 
affecting  those  rights. 

A  confederation  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  had,  at 
several  crises  in*  the  history  of  the 
Canadas,  been  put  forth  as  a  means 
not  only  of  promoting  their  general 
prosperity,  but  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  British  Protestant  element,  and 
lessening  French  Canadian  Catholio 
influence,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the 
embarrassments  caused  by  sectional 
jealousies.  Confederation,  it  was  hoped, 
would  give  the  provinces  united  some- 
thing like  a  national  status.  Events, 
however,  have  occurred  since  1871, 
which  appear  to  show  that  Confedera- 
tion has  not  answered  the  expectations 
of  its  most  sanguiue  supporters.  The 
influence  of  the  hierarchy  of  Lower 
Canada  over  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  Canadas  on  all  matters  affecting 
religion  and  education  has  been  felt  as 
directly  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion; and  many  of  the  representa- 
tives of  British  Ontario  find  themselves 
now  fettered  in  their  action  by  engage- 
ments contracted  through  that  influence 
in  the  past,  and  are  committed  to  pur- 
sue an  unconstitutional  course. 

In  the  eighty  years  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1784,  New  Brunswick  had 
shown  itself  to  be  the  most  peaceful 
and  loyal  of  all  the  provinces.  It  had 
been  agitated,  indeed,  by  a  political 
contest  similar  to  that  which  had  con- 
vulsed the  Canadas,  but  without  evinc- 
ing either  a  rancorous  or  rebellious 
spirit,  and  its  politics  had  been  little 
embittered  by  sectarian  strife  or  "re- 
ligious" animosities.  Its  Legislature 
had  always  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  education,  and  had 
liberally  provided  means  to  promote 
it,  but  with  only  partial  good  results. 
In  conjunction  with  legislative  aid — 
direct  taxation  on  the  property  of  the 
country  (so  levied  and  apportioned  as 
best  to  call  forth  the  liberality  of  tho 
people  of  the  parishes  to  supplement 
the  amount  so  raised)  had  long  been 
advocated  as  the  efficient  motive  power 
that  would  infuse  life  and  vigour  into 
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the  common  school  system,  and  as  the 
most  just  way  to  support  it ;  and  before 
18C7  the  other  British  provinces  had 
adopted  the  principle.     A  few  years 
after  confederation  the  Local  Govern- 
ment of  If ew  Brunswick  grappled  with 
a  question  which  their  predecessors  had 
always  been  very  chary  of  touchiog. 
In  1871.  a  Common  Schools  Act  waff 
passed,    repealing    all    then    existing 
School  Acts,  makuig  assessment  compul- 
sory, and  enacting  that  all  schools  to 
be  entitled  to  legislative  aid  under  its 
provisions  must  be  non-sectarian.    The 
Act  did  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
any  class  of  persons  of  any  denomina- 
tion to  maintain,  outside  the  common 
school  system,  schools  In  which  distinc- 
tive religious  doctrines  might  be  taught; 
nor  could  it  take  away  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  grant  public  money  in 
aid  of  their  support.     But  its  imme- 
diate effect  was  to  deprive  the  schools, 
seminaries,  and  academies  of  the  Epis- 
copal, Catholic,    Presbyterian,    MeUio- 
didt,  and  Baptist  bodies  of  the  legisla- 
tive   grants  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before,its  passing.   The  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Catholio  minority  felt  aggrieved. 
They  claimed)  that  under  the  Parish 
School  Act  (which  had  been  repealed) 
they  possessed  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining  schools    of   a   denominational 
character,  to  which  legislative  aid  was 
granted,  and  that  their  rights  were  pro- 
tected by  the  exceptions  of  the  93rd 
claufio  of  the  British  Korth  American 
Act,   1867.    As  the  Common  School 
Act  WQS  not  to  come  into  operation 
until  January  1st,  1872,  and  as  the 
constitution  gave  the  Govemor-General 
authority    to    disallow    Acts    of   the 
Local  Legislatures  within  a  year  after 
their  passing,   they  immediately  peti- 
tioned the  Privy  Council  of  Canada  to 
advise  the  Govemor-General  to  exercise 
his  prerogative. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  MiniBter  of 
Justice,  replied  to  the  petitions,  re- 
porting that  the  Legislature  of  Kew 
Brunswick  had  acted  entirely  within 
its  jurisdiction  in  passing  the  Common 
Schools  Act,  1671  j  th.it  it  had  sole 
power  to  redress  any  grievance  undei;  it^ 


and  to  give  or  withhold  pnblie  moBoy 
in  support  of  schools ;  that  no  separate 
or  dissentient  schools,  coming  under 
the  protecting  clauses  of  the  British 
North  American  Act,  were  sanctioned 
by  any  law  of  the  LegiBlatuie  of  New 
Brunswick;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Govemor-General  had  no  right  to  in- 
tervene, and  the  Act  must  go  into 
operation. 

This  opinion,  putting  so  strong  a 
bar  against  the  pretensions  of  the  mi- 
nority, and  coming  from  so  high  a  con- 
stitutional authority  as  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  who  could  not  be  accused 
of  hostilily  to  the  Catholics,  aa  he 
had  always  advocated  separate  schools, 
was  of  great  weight,  and  entitled  to  be 
received  with  deference. 

To  introduce  so  embarrassing  a  ques- 
tion as  this  School  Act  into  a  body  like 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  was 
the  surest  way  of  awakening  sectional 
strifes  and  ''religious  animosities"  to 
compose  which  confederation  had  been 
entered  upon,  and  of  making  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick  regret  that 
they  had  given  up  their  constitutional 
independence  for  embarrassments  of 
which  they  had  so  little  experience  in 
the  past.  But  this  was  the  course  that 
the  minority  was  determined  to  pursue, 
counting  on  the  sympathy  of  their  co- 
rehgionists  throughout  the  Dominion, 
and  on  the  support  of  many  of  the 
representatives  of  British  Ontario. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  met  in 
April,  1872,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  within  which  the  school  law 
(which  had  been  in  operation  in  Now 
Brunswick  for  five  months)  might  be  dis- 
allowed. Mr.  Costigan,  Representative 
of  Victoria  County,  New  Branswick, 
a  mixed  constituency  in  which  the 
French  Catholic  element  is  predomi- 
nant, attacked  the  law  on  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  the  minority  petitions,  and 
called  on  the  Govemor-General  to  dis- 
allow it  The  right  course  for  the 
Government,  that  was  bound  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  of  all  upholders  of  the  constitu- 
tion, would  have  been  to  vote  the 
question  out   by  a  direct  resolution^ 
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ezpresamg  the  opinion  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  had  no  right  to  inter- 
feTe.  What  they  did  was  to  oppose 
the  disallowance  motion.  If  they  were 
not  disposed  for  thorough  action,  the 
leaders  of  the  minority,  at  any  rate, 
were  prepared  to  go  all  lengths.  M. 
Chavean,  Representative  of  Qaehec 
County,  assuming  that  the  framors  of 
the  British  Korth  American  Act  must 
have  intended  to  protect  such  rights  as 
were  claimed  hy  the  minority  of  New 
Brunswick,  moved  a  resolution  for  an 
address  praying  the  Queen  to  cause  an 
Act  to  he  passed  amending  the  British 
North  American  Act  in  the  sense  which 
the  House  helieved  to  have  been  intended 
at  the  time  of  its'passing,  by  providing 
that  each  religious  denomination  in  the 
Province  should  continue  to  possess  all 
sach  rights,  advantages,  and  privileges, 
with  regard  to  its  schools,  as  it  had 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 

On  learning  the  purport  of  the 
Chaveau  resolution,  the  Government  of 
New  Brunswick  very  promptly  trans- 
mitted, on  the  29th  of  May,  by  tele- 
graph, to  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada, 
a  very  earnest  aod  forcible  protest 
a^^inst  this  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
school  legislation,  and  to  destroy  the 
powers  and  independence  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures.  Desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  union,  the  Grovernment 
declared  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada 
to  the  alarming  character  and  conse- 
quences of  that  resolution. 

'^  Those  consequences  for  outweigh 
the  importance  of  the  particular  subject 
involved.  The  assumption  by  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada, 
of  the  right  to  seek  the  imposition  of 
further  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  is  subversive  of 
tbe  federal  character  of  the  union,  tend- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  the  powers  and 
independence  of  the  Provincioi  Legisla- 
taies,  and  to  the  contrali£ation  of  all 
power  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  cannot 
and  will  not  so  surrender  their  rights  of  * 


self-government  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  and  will  regard  the  passage 
of  such  resolution  as  an  infringement  of 
the  constitution  by  those  whose  duty  and 
interest  should  lead  them  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  Provinces,  while  maintain-^ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment The  executive  council  in  com- 
mittee, therefore,  hasten  to  warn  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada 
of  the  danger  involved  in  the  passage  of 
such  resolution,  which  if  passed,  what- 
ever its  effect  upon  the  cause  of  Imperial 
legislation,  must  stand  as  a  precedent  of 
innovation  of  provincial  rights  fruitful 
of  evil ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  invoking  the 
protection  of  the  constitutioD^the  execu- 
tive council  in  committee  protest  against 
the  passage  of  such  resolution,*  and  em- 
pbatically  assert  the  right  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Brunswick  to  legislate 
upon  all  questions  affecting  the  education 
of  the  country,  free  from  interference 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.'' 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Chaveau  resolution  was  voted  down  in 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  126  nays,)34 
yeas.  But  a  resolution,  moved  by  Mr. 
Colby  (Quebec),  was  afterwards  carried, 
117  yeas,  42  nays^  expressing  regret  that 
the  school  law  of  New  Brunswick  was 
unsatisfactory  to  a  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  a  hope  that  it  might  be  so 
modified  during  tbe  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  as  to  remove  any  just  ground 
of  discontent,  and  a  rider  was  appended, 
on  the  motion  of  Hon.  Alexander 
M*Kenzie  (Lambton,  Ontario),  referring 
the  case  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  if  possible,  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  England, 
for  their  opinion,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  came  within  the  terms  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  9Srd  clause  of  the 
British  North  America  Act 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1872  Earl  Dufferin,  Governor-General, 
transmitted  to  Earl  Kimberley,  Colonial 
Secretary,  documents  on  the  School-law 
case,  and  the  arguments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  thereon.    These 
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were  severally  submitted  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Grown,  whose  opinion 
sabstantially  sustained  the  position  taken 
at  the*firdt  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1873,  this  opin- 
ion was  corroborated  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Sapreme  Court,  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  case  of  parties  who  contested  the 
legality  of  an  assessment  on  the  ground 
that  it  included  a  sum  for  the  support  of 
schools  levied  under  authority  of  the 
Common  Schools  Act,  which  they  held 
was  unconstitutional.  Thus  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  to 
pass  the  School-law  was  amply  vindi- 
cated; still  the  supreme  tribunal  had 
not  given  judgment,  for  the  Privy 
Council  intimated  that  it  could  not  then 
take  cognizance  of  the  case,  though  it 
might,  at  some  future  time,  be  brought 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  on  appeal 
from  Canadian  courts  of  Justice.  There 
was  no  danger  of  an  opportunity  not 
occurring. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the 
School-law,  where  it  received  anything 
like  fair  play,  had  been  proved  to  be  a 
most  beneficial  measure.  Within  a 
short  period  after  the  commencement 
of  its  working,  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  school  had  largely  increased, 
many  fine  new  school-houses,  fitted 
with  all  educational  requirements,  had 
been  constructed,  and  generally  through 
the  untiring  energy  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration, ft  vigour  not  before  known 
had  been  infused  throughout  the  common 
school  system.  Owing  partly  to  local 
jealousies,  partly  to  dislike  to  the  law 
itself,  and  partly  to  opposition  raised 
in  some  quarters  to  the  legality  of  the 
school-assessment,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  chief  superintendent  had 
many  difficulties  in  inducing  tbe  people 
of  some  of  the  districts  to  work  it 
out  in  good  faith.  During  the  session 
of  the  Local  Legislature  that  terminated 
early  in  April  1873,  laws  were  passed 
legalising  assessments  that  had  been 
entered,  and  providing  a  remedy  in 
cases  where  they  should  again  be  con- 
tested in  the  courts;  also  a  law  amend- 
ing the  School  Act  so  as  to  increase  the 


power  of  the  central  control  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Education  over  the  trustees 
and  districts,  and  to  determine  more  pre- 
cisely the  time  and  mode  of  levying, 
collecting,  and  apportioning  the  county 
funds  and  district  assessments. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1872,  a  general  election  had  taken  place 
in  the  Dominion,  and  the  contest  between 
the  two  political  parties,  the  Conserva^ 
tives  and  the  Liberals,  or  Grits,  had  been 
very  bitter  in  Ontario  and  Qaebeo.  The 
extraordinary  steps  taken  by  the  leaders 
of  the  government  to  cany  it  were  after- 
wards brought  to  light,  and  raised  the 
notorious  '^Pacific  Scandal"  which  cost  it 
power,  place,  and'prestige.  At  the  poUs^ 
especially  in  Quebec,  the  New  Brunswick 
School-law  was  made  a  test  question,  and 
the  result  of  the  election  there  was  to 
increase  and  concentrate  the  hoatility 
of  French  and  Catholic  representatives 
against  it.  Two  months  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  session  of  the  new  Par- 
liament, a  determined,  though  indirect 
attack  was  made  on  the  School-law,  and 
a  resolution  was  thrown  on  the  House, 
which,  after  reciting  the  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  law,  and  the  action 
taken  in  1872,  set  forth  that  the  parties 
aggrieved  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  matter  judicially  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  in  th^  meantime 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
advise  the  Governor-General  to  disallow 
the  acts  (already  mentioned)  just  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick. 

On  this  occasion.  Sir  John  A.  Mao- 
donald,  sympathiising  with  the  mi- 
nority, made  a  forcible  defence  of  the 
constitution.  When  a  matter-* he 
argued  in  effect — ^which  was  within  the 
sole  competence  of  a  Provincial  Legisla* 
ture  was  brought  up  in  Parliament,  the 
only  question  with  the  House*  should  be 
that  it  was  one  with  which  it  had  no 
right  to  interfere.  The  very  discussion 
of  it  was  an  injury  to  the  Federal  con- 
stitution and  an  insult  to  the  Provincial 
Legislatures.  If  Parliament  could  over- 
ride local  legislation  on  the  school  ques- 
tion, if  it  presumed  to  decide  that  local 
laws  could  not  be  passed,  amended,  or 
modified  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people, 
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it  might    interfeie  with    eyeij  other 
matter  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ptovinclal  Legialatares.    The  powers  of 
these  bodies  in  the  constitation  might  as 
well  be  written  on  a  slate,  and  be  wiped 
oat  at  pleasure  with  a  wet  sponge,  if 
Parliament  could  reduce  their  acts  to  a 
nullity ;  if  it  could  centralize  all  author- 
ity in  itself,  all  confidence  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  Federal  system  of 
government  be  broken  down ;  the  union 
itself  would  come  to  an  end  if  the  Pro- 
yincial  Legislatures  had  no  assurance 
that  in  legislating  on  subjects  within 
their  jurisdiction  they  were  legislating 
in  reality ;  if  they  found  that  tiiey  had 
only  a  sham  power^  and  their  acts  no 
force  unless  by  the  will  of  Parliament 
The  resolution  that  had  been  moved  was 
not  only  in  violation  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution, but  it  counselled  an  unwarrant- 
able invasion  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
By  the  British  North  America  Act  the 
Queen  might  within  two  years,  ezerdse 
^e  prerogative  of  disallowing  any  act  of 
the  Federal  Parliament,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General, who  was   now  the  only 
direct  representative  of  the  sovereign, 
might  within  one  year  disallow  bills  of 
the  Local  Legislatures.     If  the  House 
passed  the  resolution   it  would  be  in 
effect  dictating  to  the  Governor-General 
that  he  should  not  wait  until  the  year 
were  expired,  but  disallow  the  bills  in 
question  at  once.  Even  if  the  resolution 
was  carried  it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
As  the  bills  had  been  passed  by  a  suffi- 
cient minority  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick  acting  entiroly  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  as  there  had  been  no 
appeal  by  the  people  against  their  acts, 
they  did  not  come  under  the  condi- 
tions that  warranted  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  the 
majority  of  35  votes — ^yeas,  98,  nays,  63 
—Hon.  Alexander  M'Kenzie  and  Hon. 
FL  Blake  (South  Bruce,  Ontario),  the 
leading  members  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration,  voting  with  the  majority.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session,  the  Premier 
being  questioned  as  to  the  action  taken 
on  it^  informed  the  House  that  the 
Governor- General  felt  it,  in  this  case,  to 


be  his  duty  to  apply  to  the  Home 
Government  for  further  instructions; 
but  he  assured  the  House  that  the 
government  would  undertake  to  have 
ike  question  of  the  School-law  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  England. 

It  was  surely  a  fortunate  thing  for 
the  new  Dominion  that  in  this  matter 
the  ultimate  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of   the    Imperial   Parliament;    for    if 
Canada  had  been  an  independent  coun- 
tiy,  if  the  Governor-General  had  been 
an  officer  elected  by  the  people,  and  if 
the  Parliament  had  insisted  on  having 
its  wishes  carried  out,  the  break-up  of 
the  union  or  the  outburst  of  a  revolu- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  prevented. 
The  mover  of  the  resolution  threatened 
the  Government  with  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  but  he  was  constrained  or 
persuaded  to  allow  that  matter  to  drop. 
A  French  member  afterwards  twitted 
him  by  saying  that  it  was  much  to  be 
regretted  that  after  having  had  victory 
in  his  hands  he  did  not  know  how  to 
profit  by  it.     If  the  Frenchman  only 
meant  that  the  vote  would  have  been 
carried,  it  si  possibly  true.    The  Go- 
vernment, however,  was  soon  enough 
put  on  its  trial ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  whole  Dominion  was 
agitated  by  the  developments  of  the 
Pacific  Scandal,  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Macdonald  and  the  formation  of  the 
M'Kenzie  administrations,  and  by  an- 
other general  election — ^and  during  the 
excitement  the  constitutional    contest 
over  the  New  Bronswick  School-law 
was  almost  forgotten. 

The  Catholic  minority  had  some 
grounds  for  hoping  that  their  position 
would  be  stronger  under  the  M'Kenzie 
administration,  as  the  leaders  of  that 
administration  had,  when  in  opposition, 
given  it  active  encouragement.  But  the 
possession  and  responsibility  of  power 
have  generally  a  restraining  efiect. 
During  the  session  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment that  met  March  1874,  the  School- 
law  question  was  raised,  but  there  was 
no  contest  over  it  Five  thousand 
doUars  were  voted  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  appeal  in  England ;  to  aid,  in  fact, 
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the  Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  John,  Kow 
Brunswick,  to  conteet  the  donstitntion- 
ality  of  the  School  Act — a  pretty  prac- 
tical proof)  at  leasts  of  ftyinpathy  ! 

The  contest  over  the  School-law  has 
a  religioTU  as  well  as  a  political  aspect. 
It  is  matter  of  fact  that  it  has  been 
synchronous  with  the  great  conflict  in 
the  German  Empire  between  the  State 
and  the  Papacy,  which  has  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  political  action  of 
countries  like  Canada,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  mixed  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant; and,  as  its  world-wide  significance 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  it  has 
been  watched,  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  with  keen  and  keener  interest. 
In  Canada,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
whose  local  central  seat  is  the  ancient 
Quebec,  the  city  of  Champlain  and 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  are  animated  by 
the  spirit  that  has  gone  forth  from 
Ultramontane  Home,  and  their  zeal, 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Syllabus 
and  the  Vatican  decrees,  has  been  io- 
creased  in  denouncing  mixed  and  com- 
mon schools  as  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals,  in  upholding  the  necessity  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  government,  and 
interference  in  education,  and  in  insist- 
ing upon  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
upon  religious  instruction  that  may  enter 
into  the  course  of  daily  secular  education. 

In  New  Brunswick,  while  the  con- 
tinued onslaughts  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  on  the  independence  of  the  Local 
Legislature  were  calculated  to  inflame  the 
majority  of  the  people,  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  hiei'archy  of  the  Dominion 
towards  the  School-law  tended  to  cause 
a  feeling  of  repulsion  to  anything  like 
Ultramontane  dictation,  a  feeling  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  very  violent 
spirit  in  which  the  chief  Catholic  organ 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  minority 
and  reviled  the  Government  who  intro- 
duced  the  School-law,  the  Legislature 
who  carried  it,  and  the  people  who  sup- 
ported both.  In  the  summer  of  1874 
the  people  of  Kew  Brimswick  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  feelings 
and  sentiments  on  the  question.  A 
general  election  for  the  Local  Legislature 
took  place  in  June.     The  result  was 


remarkable,  and  plainly  showed  the  de- 
termination of  the  msjority  to  uphold 
the  law  and  the  Government  administer- 
ing it.  Kot  an  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  law  was  returned,  even 
from  large  counties,  where  the  opposi- 
tion to  both  ha4  been  strong.  Out  of 
foriy-one  representatives  only  five  were 
elected  in  the  interests  of  the  minority, 
and  of  the  whole  number  a  large  pro- 
{)ortion  were  new  men. 

While  Kew  Brunswick  was  still  under 
the  excitement  of  the  election  eontest, 
the  final  steps  to  lest  the  •onstitu- 
tionality  of  the  School  Act  were  taken. 
The  action  of  the  Federal  Parliament  in 
giving  money  to  aid  the  adviser 3  of  the 
minority  to  argue  their  case  by  appeal, 
threw  on  the  Local  Legislature  the  neces- 
sity of  voting  means  to  defray  the  charges 
of  defence.  The  Hon.  George  E.  King, 
Attorney-Genera],  and  leader  of  the 
Government,  who  had  taken  the  fore- 
most part  in  framing  and  carrying 
through  the  SchooMaw,  proceeded  to 
London  in  the  interest  of  the  province. 
On  the  17  th  of  July  the  question  was 
argued  before  the  Judicial  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council — ^the  Right  Honourables 
Sir  J.  w.  Colville,  Lord  Justice  Mellish, 
Lord  Justice  James,  Sir  Montague  Smith, 
and  Sir  Bobert  P.;  Collier — ^in  the  case  of 
an  appeal  irom  an  adverse  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kew  Brunswick 
by  a  ratepayer  of  Portland,  St.  John, 
who  objected  to  the  assessment  for 
school  purposes  made  on  the  town,  on 
the  ground  that  the  School  Act,  under 
authority  of  which  it  had  been  ordered, 
was  void.  The  counsel  of  the  appellant 
was  kept  strictly  to  the  short  point  at 
issue,  whether  the  general  exception 
to  the  93rd  Clause  of  the  British 
Korth  American  Act  protecting  any 
rights  or  privileges  with  respect  to 
denominational  echools  which  any  disss 
df  persons  might  have  had  by  law 
in  the  province  applied  to  schools — con- 
ducted under  the  Parish  School  Act  of 
1858,  which  was  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  1871.  The  arguments  advanced  by 
the  counsel  of  the  appellant  (who  was, 
as  it  were,  the  stalking-horse  of  the 
minority)  were  deemed  so  conclusive 
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Bgainafe  his  case,  that  the  counsel  of  the 
Ifew  Brunswick  Government  was  not 
called  on  to  aigue  in  defence.  Their 
Lordships  ruled  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ground  taken  on  which  to  found 
a  claim  with  respect  to  denominational 
schools,  nor  anything  unconstitutional 
in  the  School  Act,  and  dismissed  the 
appeal  with  costs.  The  minority  was 
thus  driven  from  its  last  refuge. 

Some  circumstances  tended  to  raise  a 
rather  bad  state'  of  feeling  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Individuals  of  the  minority  re- 
fused to  pay  the  school  taxes,  and  the 
authorities—principaUy  in  the  city  of 
St  John — ^were  placed  xmder  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  compelling  them, 
by  causing  some  of  their  effects  to  be 
seized  and  publicly  sold.  A  most  un- 
fortunate incident  occurred  during  the 
last  winter.  The  people  of  Gloucester — 
the  majority  of  whom  aie  French,  and  for 
the  greater  part  under  the  rule  of  priests 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Ultramontane 
ideas — have  all  along  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  School-law.  They  are, 
moreover,  represented  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  by  one  of  its  most  violent 
and  able  opponents,  who  is  now  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
editor  of  a  paper  in  the  Catholic  interest, 
which,  circulating  freely  in  the  country, 
tends  to  excite  a  feeling  of  active  hos- 
tility. Some  ratepayers  of  the  district 
of  Caraquet  met  in  the  school-house  to 
vote  money  for  school  purposes.  A  party 
of  Frenchmen  from  the  surrounding 
comitry  broke  up  the  meeting  in  a  vio- 
lent manner,  and  took  possession  of  the 
building.  They  aftcorwaids  behaved 
themselves  riotously  in  the  settlement, 
compelling  certain  persons  to  sign  a 
document  pledging  themselves  not  to 
vote  for  assessment;  they  breathed  out 
fixe  and  slaughter  generally  against  pro- 
minent supporters  of  the  law,  and  be- 
sieged a  member  of  the  local  government 
in  his  house,  drawing  off  quickly,  how- 
ever, when  they  found  that  they  were 
threatened  with  a  hot  reception.  A 
party  of  ndlitia  fiom  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Northumberland  was  brought 
hj  the  sheriff  to  quell  the  riot.  On 
forcing  a  way  into  the  house  where  some 
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of  the  rioters  were  lodged,  one  of  the 
militia  men  was  shot  dead,  and  a  French- 
man shared  the  same  fiEite.     The  ring- 
leaders were  captured  and  imprisoned/ 
and  are  now  awaiting  triaL 

The  leaders  of  the  minority  were  now 
debarred  from  again  demanding  a  judicial 
hearing.  The  door  of  appeal  was  closed 
against  their  case.  They  no  longer  had 
an  excuse  for  entertaining  the  delusion 
that  they  had  constitutional  ground 
on  which  to  found  a  claim  for  educa- 
tional rights  and  privileges ;  since,  in 
consent,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
law  officers  had  pronounced  against 
them.  Still,  from  the  altar  and  the 
press  their  spiritual  and  political  ad- 
visers decreed  that,  being  denied  con- 
stitutional redress,  they  must  resort 
to  agitation.  The  Catholic  minority  of 
the  Dominion  was,  in  spirit  and  in 
mind,  the  same  minority  that  had  from 
1841  to  1867  exercised,  especially  on 
educational  matters,  a  controlling  in- 
fluence on  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
Canadas;  and  it  had  little  cause  to 
think  that  that  influence  was  weakened 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  Confederation, 
or  that  its  combined  votes  were  not  as 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  Ministry, 
or  that  its  opposition  was  not  as  much 
to  be  feared  as  formerly.  The  leaders 
would  still  continue  to  press  its  demands 
on  Parliament,  and  hope  to  weary  or 
worry  it  into  acquiescence,  and  they 
could  look  above  and  beyond  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of 
the  more  reckless  and  impulsive  of  the 
minority  even  hinted  that  physical  force 
might  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  grant- 
ing of  their  claims,  and  dark  intimations 
were  not  wanting  that  the  Catholics  of 
the  Dominion  would  receive  sympathy 
and  succour  firom  their  co-religionists 
over  the  line.  Such  threats  might  not 
have  been  seriously  made,  certainly  they 
were  seriously  listened  to. 

When  Parliament  met  this  year 
(1875),  the  intense  interest  displayed 
in  its  proceedings  by  all  orders  of 
the  clergy  of  the  minority,  when  the 
School-law  question  was  again  brought 
up,  was  very  noticeable.    Men  in  the 
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clerical  garb  crowded  the  lobbies,  and 
they  could  not  have  been  more  anxious 
and  more  in  earnest  had  tl*eir  solicitude 
reached  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
legislators  instead  of  to  their  votes.  It 
was  a  visible  proof  that  the  clergy  as  a 
body  were  determined  to  act  on  the 
policy  indicated  by  one  of  their  then 
most  pronounced  supporters,  that  the 
minority  would  besiege  every  govern- 
ment and  every  Parliament  until 
"justice"  was  meted  out  to  it. 
"Justice,"  in  their  view,  now,  meant 
that  the  minority  of  New  Brunswick 
should  have,  by  law,  similar  rights  to 
those  possessed  by  tibe  minorities  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  that  the  British 
North  America  Act  should  be  amended 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  bring 
about  that  result.  A  political  party  loses 
its  memory  when  its  passions  are  aroused 
and  its  immediate  interests  are  con- 
cerned. The  great  constitutional  con- 
flict^ the  result  of  which  bestowed  on 
the  people  of  the  provinces,  through 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislatures, 
the  right  of  self-government,  free  from 
the  interferenoe  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  their  local  concerns,  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  excited  by  that  inter- 
ference ;  and  now,  the  minority,  which 
certainly  had  profited  as  much  by  the 
"boon"  of  responsible  government  as 
the  majority,  were  eager  to  invite  that 
interference,  which,  ^  forced  upon  it, 
would  arouse  the  wildest  indignation. 
The  Imperial  Government  had  encour- 
aged confederation  with  the  view  of 
placing  the  provinces  in  a  more  inde- 
pendent position,  and  getting  rid  more 
completely  of  the  necessity  of  interfer- 
ing in  their  local  matters ;  the  course 
taken  since  confederation  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  shown  an  un- 
willingness to  interfere  in  local  matters, 
or  questions  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
provinces  guarded  by  the  constitution, 
and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
will  ever  be  induced  to  propose  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  amend  the  Act 
of  the  constitution,  especially  in  pro- 
visions essential  to  the  independence  of 
the  Local  Legislatures,  without  the 
"'^nsent  of  the  provinces  interested. 


The  Dominion  Government  was  placed 
in  rather  an  embarrassing  position  ;  its 
leading  members  had,  when  in  opposi- 
tion, encouraged  the  minority  in  press- 
ing their  demands ;  but  now,  instead  of 
being  the  heads  of  an  assaulting  party, 
they  were  in  the  place  of  defenders  of 
the  constitution.  They  could  now  see 
clearly  the  danger  of  allowing  attacks 
to  be  made  upon  it ;  and  though  their 
sympathy  for  the  minority  might  be 
patriotic  and  not  poUtioal,  they  could 
not  as  guardians  of  the  union  join  in 
any  action  that  would  endanger  it.  If 
they  could  not  vanquish  the  difficulty 
openly,  they  could  go  round  it.  They 
could  openly  oppose  any  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  Local 
Legislatures,  and  still  give  the  minority 
sympathy  and  support.  Hiey  might 
induce  members  to  pledge  themselvw 
not  to  vote  for  any  resolution  that  in- 
cited Imperial  Legislation,  by  recom- 
mending a  course  of  action,  that  without 
any  seeming  violence,  might  bring  aboat 
the  result  desired.  Notice  of  a  reeolutioa 
was  given  by  the  Hon.  Edward  ^ake 
(the  foremost  man  of  the  liberal  party, 
and  all  through  the  contest  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  minority  demands) 
regretting  that  the  hope  expressed  by 
Parliament  in  1872  had  not  been 
realised,  and  moving  for  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  praying  that  Her  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  use  Heir 
influence  with  the  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick,  to  procure  suoh  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  School  Act  as  would  remove 
any  just  grounds  of  discontent. 

The  Premier,  the  Hon.  Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
invited  the  House  to  consent  to  tiie 
proposition  that,  Lnpeiial  legislation 
encroaching  on  any  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  Provinces  would  violate 
their  constitution,  and  that  to  incite  it 
would  endanger  their  right  of  self- 
government,  and  the  House  did  by  a 
large  majority  consent,  and  did  also  by 
a  similar  large  majority  agree  to  the 
farther  proposition  that  the  Blake  reso- 
lution, which  was  proposed  by  the  Hon. 
J.  E.  Cauchon  (Quebec  centre)  should 
be  added  thereto,  and  that  both  should 
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be   embodied  in    an    address  to  the 
Qneen. 

The  course  taken  had  the  effect  of 
nosing  a  sort  of  misanderstanding 
amongst  the  representatives  of  the  mi- 
nority. One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  party,  who  had  made 
himself  specially  prominent  in  declaim- 
ing that  the  minority  would  besiege 
every  government  and  every  parliament 
tmtil  justice  was  meted  out  to  it,  voted 
with  the  large  majority,  declaring  that 
he  did  so  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  John's^ 
Ifew  Brunswick.  The  statement  was 
denied  by  the  extremists,  who  opposed 
the  royal  address,  praying  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  Her  Majesty's  influence,  as 
a  step,  which  would  in  its  issue  lead  to 
no  practical  or  satis&ctory  result,  and 
merely  postponed  tdie  difficulty  whidi 
would  return  next  year  upon  Parliament 
with  more  perplexing  force  than  ever. 

By  inviting  the  Boyal  influence,  the 
Dominion  Government,  no  doubt,  hope 
that  such  a  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Legislature  of  New  Bruns- 
wick as  to  induce  it  to  yield  the  demands 
made  by  the  minority,  and  thus  relieve 
them  from  their  embarrassment. 

j9o  the  question  stands  for  the  pre- 
sent awaiting  Imperial  action  on  the 
Bcyal  Address.  The  Government  of 
New  Bnmswicky  backed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  Legislature, 
has  not  receded  from  the  position  taken 
in  the  protest  of  the  29th  of  May, 
187^  ;  it  rests  on  constitutional  ground. 
Though  on  that  ground  the  Qovemment 
has  been  supported,  it  has  received  little 
sympathy  from  the  political  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  Dominion  at  large. 
The  Parliament  of  Canada  is  seemingly 
goremed  by  the  traditions  of  the  past ; 
that  it  ia  atUl  under  the  influence  of  the 
minority  that  has  done  so  much  to  shape 
the  conrse  of  history  in  the  past,  a 
significant   action  has  shown.    During 


the  last  session  the  Government  carried 
through  Parliament  a  measure  erecting 
the  North-West  Territory  into  a  separate 
Government,  with  the  responsibility  of 
settling  the  primary  institutions — (not 
of  one  province  only  but  of  the  several 
provinces  that  may  in  the  future  be 
carved  out  of  that  vast  region) — under 
which,  as  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  ob- 
served, ''we  hope  to  see  hundreds  of 
thousands — and  the  more  sanguine 
among  us  millions — of  men  and  families 
settled  and  flourishing."  A  special 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  clause 
of  the  constitution  relating  to  education 
determining  in  perpetuity  that  the 
minorities.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
shall  have  the  right  to  establish  sepa- 
rate schools,  and  this  was  done  wit^ 
the  avowed  intention  of  letting  people, 
who  mi|^t  emigrate  thither,  know  what 
they  might  expect,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  trouble  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. But  the  same  section  of  the 
British  North  America  Act,  whidi 
grants  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
laws  in  reference  to  education,  grants  in 
no  less  degree  like  powers  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  all  future  provinces  through- 
out the  Dominion.  This  action  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  is  obviously  uUr^ 
vires,  since  it  seeks  to  sAiridge  powers 
conferred  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 

Prom  this  sketch  of  a  trouble  which 
has,  during  the  term  of  Earl  Dufferin's 
rule,  arisen  in  Canada,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that ''  the  epoch  "  has  not  been  so 
halcyonian  as  the  glowing  description 
drawn  by.  His  Excellency  would  lead 
one  to  imagine ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  position  of  aflairs  is  still  not  of 
such  gravity  as  to  be  beyond  the  poli- 
tical wisdom,  experience,  and  ability 
which,  we  are  assured,  have  grown  with 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  happiness 
withm  the  New  Dominion^ 
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In  this  country  there  are  some  who  still 
remember  Edoardo  Fusco,  who  between 
the  yeaiB  1854  and  1859  taught  Italian 
and  modem  Greek  in  London  and  at 
Eton.     He  inspired  interest  eyen  on  a 
first  acquaintance ;  and  the  interest  could 
not  but  grow,  as  one  came  to  know  him 
better,  into    singular   confidence    and 
esteem.      He  was  bom   at   Trani,  in 
Apulia,  in  the  year  1824.     He  took 
«ii  ardent  part  in   the   revolutionary 
movement  which   in    1848  broke  out 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;    when  it 
failed  he  took  refuge   at  Corfu,  and 
idEter  passing  four  or  five  years  at  Corfu, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople,  acquaint- 
ing himself  thoroughly  with  the  state 
of  Turkey,  and  making  himself  known 
by  several  publications,   he  came   to 
London  in   1854,  when  the  Crimean 
war  broke  out,  and  remained   in  this 
•country  until  the  war  of  Italian  Inde- 
pendence in  1859.    Then  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  from  the  time  that  peace 
was  established,  laboured  unceasingly 
in  the  cause  of  what  he  thought  Uie 
great  want  for  Italy — education.    He 
became  inspector-in-chief  of  the  schools, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples; 
he  was  charged  with  the  delicate  and 
difficult  task  of  re-organizing  the  clerical 
schools  when  they  were  opened  anew 
after  having  been  closed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;   he  edited  the  Frogreno  Educa- 
UvOf  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
December,  1873,  he  had  the  chair  of 
Anthropology  and  Pedagogy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Naples.     I  saw  much  of  him 
while  I  was  visiting  Italian  schools  for 
the    Schools  Inquiry  Commission    in 
1865.    He  had  a  strong  liking  for  Eng- 
land and  "Rngliali  life,  a  strong  sense 
of  what  was  faulty  in  Italian  life  and 
haUts.    There  was  mnch  in  his  work 


at  Naples  to  harass  and  try  him,  much 
elsewhere  to  invite  and  tempt  him 
away.  But  in  that  southern  Italy,  such 
a  fauy-land  to  the  foreign  idler,  so 
full  of  harsh  cares  and  toils  to  the 
serious  patriot,  was  his  post ;  and  there 
he  laboiured,  and  died  there. 

The  following  lecture  is  the  first  of  a 
short  course  given  by  him  in  English, 
at  Queen's  College,  in  London.      The 
course  is  interesting  by  its  subject.   The 
human  spirit  finds  animation  and  en- 
largement in  having  these  utdtgetchickt' 
liche  Mcusen,  as  Goethe  calls  them,  pre- 
sented to  it — these  broad  masses  of  the 
world's  main  history.      Fusco's  treat- 
ment of  Ids  great  subject  is  clear  and 
instructive,  although  his  point  of  view 
is,  naturally,  too  Italian.     An  Italian  is 
always  apt  to  count  literary  and  artistic 
achievement  as  all  in  all  in  a  nation's 
life ;  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon 
this,  which  has  been  Italy's  glory,  and 
to  foi;get  what  has  been  her  curse — a 
relaxed  moral  fibre.     To  Dante's  defini- 
tion of  cinlization — civilization  is  the 
developnieTtt  of  the  human  faculties — we 
may  oppose  Goethe's :  civilization  is  a 
higher  conception  of  jxditical  and  mili' 
'  tary  relations^  with  skill  to  hear  oneself 
in  the  vforld,  and  to  strike  in  when  neces- 
sary.    Neither  definition  quite  satisfies; 
but  Goethe's  is  at  least  as  true  as  Dante's. 
Perhaps  a  man  of  the  north  would  do 
well  to  keep  before  his  mind  Dante's, 
and  an  Italian  Goethe!s.      Fusco,  how- 
ever, if  in  writing  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean  development  he  took  too  little 
note  of  Italy's  deficiencies  in  the  virpis 
verusq%ke^- It^  of    practical   life,   was 
in  bjs  own  practical  life  nobly  free  from 
those  deficiencies,  and  indeed  made  it 
the  work  of  that  life  to  cure  them  iu 
his  nation. 

Matthew  Arnou>. 
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A.D.  1000—1800. 

In  nndertaklDg  to  give  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Art  and  Literatare  in 
Italy  at  a  period  preceding  the  time  of 
Giotto  and  Dante,  I  feel  I  am  attempting 
to  elucidate  a  difficult  and  obecnre  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  the  Italian  mind« 
It  is  not  that  ample  materials  have  not 
been  gathered  on  the  subject  by  many 
learned  and  industrious  men,  but  the 
variety  of  elements  "which  have  con- 
curred to  form  this  extraordinary  age 
seems  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  find  a  link  connecting 
them  synthetically  so  as  to  exhibit  them 
clearly  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  pretend, 
however,  to  exhaust  so  vast  a  subject 
in  the  limits  of  my  lectures.  They 
are  only  parts  of  larger  studies,  and, 
whatever  may  be  their  present  state 
of  incompleteness,  I  shall  be  glad  if  I 
succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  of 
my  hearers  some  idea  of  the  influence 
this  period  has  had  on  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  modem  world. 
A  period  when  litorature  is  not  the 
result  of  a  public  desire  for  books  and 
novelties ;  a  period  when  art  is  not  a 
trade  j  a  period  when  whatever  emanates 
from  the  mind  is  but  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  new  civilization  rising 
among  a  people  who  possessed  the 
whole  inheritance  of  ancient  traditions, 
cannot  DeuI  to  offer  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  to  a  thinking  and  observing 
mind.  To  the  large  stock  of  knowledge 
transmitted  from  antiquity,  we  have 
the  addition  of  an  immense  amount  of 
new  ideas  \  we  have  facts  of  a  magni- 
tude which  has  no  parallel  in  history ; 
we  have  in  this  period,  which  has 
been  called  the  dark  ages — as  much, 
I  think,  for  the  little  that  is  known  of 
them,  as  for  the  revolution  which  they 
confusedly  and  mysteriously  worked 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world — we 
have,  I  said,  the  £bJ1  of  Paganism,  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  the  birtti  of  Islam- 
ism,  and  their  successive  straggles 
with  each  other;  we  have  the  exten- 
sion of  civilization  to  new  people ;  the 


extinction  of  old  languages;  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones ;  the  introduction  of 
new  institutions ;  in  short  the  formation 
of  a  new  era  with  the  ferment^  the 
transformation  of  the  old  world  into 
the  new,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
human  mind  undergoes  radical  and 
extraordinary  changes. 

We  will  follow  these  changes;  we 
will  try  to  discover  in  this  wreck  of 
one  civilization  the  plank  which  leads 
to  the  other;  we  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  landmarks  which  the 
intellect  has  left  amid  the  ruins  of 
centuries  in  monuments  of  art  and 
literature,  which  are  its  most  promi- 
nent and  loftiest  expression,  till  We 
finally  come  out  to  the  broad  daylight 
of  modem  civilization. 

But  before  treating  of  civilization  in 
its  intellectual,  as  well  as  historical^ 
value,  let  us  understand  fully  the  mean- 
ing which  this  word  conveys  when  re- 
ferred to  ancient  time. 

What  is  ''  civilization  1 "  Does  it  repre- 
sent an  idea  known  to  the  ancients  ? 

The  word  itself  has  no  equivalents 
that  I  know  of,  in  ancient  languages. 
The  Greeks  had ''  atticism  "  to  indicate  a 
social  refinement  brought  to  the  highest 
point.  The  Eomans  had  "  urbanitas  "  to 
express  individual  as  well  as  social  ac- 
complishments ;  but  these  meanings  are 
evidently  far  more  limited  among  them 
than  that  of  ^'civilization"  is  among 
us.  The  Greeks  expressed  the  negative 
idea  by  the  word  "  barbarism,"  which 
they  lent  to  the  Romans.  They  could 
see  what  civilization  was  not,  but  they 
could  not  see  clearly  what  it  was. 
The  idea  of  civilization  begins  with 
Christianity.  It  transpires  first  in  St. 
Paul  and  the  early  Fathers,  and  espe- 
cially in  St.  Augustiu,  but  with  them 
it  is  still  confused.  We  find  it  clearly 
expressed  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the 
ages  most  actively  working  for  its  reali- 
zation ;  and  it  is  Dante  who  first  uses 
the  word  and  defines  its  meaning, 
saying,  Civilization  is  the  development 
of  the  human  faculties.  Observe,  Dante 
says,  civilization  is  a  development  which 
points  immediately  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress.    Progress,  an  idea  entirely  and 
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ezchisiyelj  ChiiBtiany  an  idea  which 
was  not  and  could  not  be  Pagan  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Pagan  world 
had  the  consdonsness  of  its  decline, 
and  of  the  perishable  elements  of  its 
edifice.  Fatalism  was  its  belief  as  it 
was  of  every  religion  except  the  Chris- 
tian. Fatalism  is  openly  professed  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Indians; 
fttafism  is  continually  expressed  in  the 
Koran;  fatalism  also  was  the  belief 
cft  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism,  and 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of  de- 
cline and  degeneration.  Hence  we  see 
the  poet  Hesiod  amusing  the  Greeks 
with  the  description  of  the  four  ages 
of  mankind,  the  last  of  which  would 
see  justice  depart,  leaving  to  mortals 
only  burning  grief  and  irreparable  evils. 
Fatalism,  then,  is  the  negation  of  civili- 
zation ;  hence  civilization  was  an  idea 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Bat  we  must  not  say  that  because 
the  ancient  world  had  not  the  notion 
of  progress,  we  could  have  begun  a  new 
period  of  civilization  without  the  aid 
of  all  it  has  left  us.  We  do  not 
agree  in  the  opinion  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  think  that  there  are 
periods  of  greatness  and  of  humilia- 
tion, of  civilization  and  of  barbarism, 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  all  nations  to  go 
through  alternately.  We  cannot  see 
why  Providence  should  give  greatness 
to  a  people  to-day  and  humiliate  that 
people  to-morrow  that  their  greatness 
may  pass  to  other  nations.  We  cannot 
imagine  that,  without  imagining  that 
God  punishes  with  tremendous  repro- 
bation whatever  is  great,  noble  and 
elevating  in  this  world;  we  cannot 
imagine  that,  without  imagining  that 
humanity,  like  Sisyphus,  is  condemned 
to  carry  the  work  of  civilization  with 
great  efforts,  by  slow  labour,  through 
difficult  trials,  up  to  the  steep  summit  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  that  it  may  again  fall 
down  into  the  abyss  of  degeneration  and 
barbarisjn,  that  other  nations  with  re- 
newed energy  may  again  begin  the  same 
work,  predestined  to  the  same  end. 

Eeason,  as  well  as  history,  is  against 
this  opinion,  and  history  shows  that  a 
new  period  of  civilization  has  never 


entirely  dispensed  with  the  elements 
of  the  preceding  period,  so  that  to  ex- 
plain the  progress  ci  mankind  at  a 
certain  time  we  must  not  forget  the 
contributions  of  the  preceding  ages. 

In  Italy,  then,  how  many  periods  of 
civilization  have  accumulated  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  left  vestiges  of  splendour, 
which  like  so  many  strata,  show  the 
work  of  successive  peoples,  and  testify 
their  greatness,  their  power,  and  their 
transformation!  I^  looking  at  the 
map  of  Europe,  you  want  to  know 
what  place,  what  extension,  Italy  occu- 
pies, you  will  undoubtedly  be  struck 
by  its  smallness.  It  is  geographically 
small,  it  is  but  a  little  &u;tion  of  the 
whole,  and  yet  it  fills  so  great  a  part 
in  the  history  of  mankind  that  the 
memory  of  her  name  and  influence  shall 
live  as  long  as  man. 

Four  important  periods  of  civilization 
heve  grown  and  flourished  on  the 
Italian  soil  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  and  each  springing  from 
the  other  in  a  countless  succession  of 
generations,  like  new  leaves  upon  an 
ever  fruitfid  and  growing  branch. 

How  do  we  recognise  these  four 
periods  ?  From  their  art  and  literature. 
How  could  we  otherwise  recognise 
them  ?  Art  and  literature  are  the  two 
landmarks  by  which  we  can  assign  to 
nations  their  place  in  the  history  of 
human  intellect.  Nations  may  have 
been  great,  people  may  have  been 
powerful,  kingdoms  may  have  been 
splendid  and  rich  for  a  time,  even  for  a 
long  time,  but  if  they  have  left  no 
artistic  or  literary  monuments  of  their 
greatness,  their  power,  their  splendour, 
and  their  wealth,  if  they  have  set  no 
original  addition,  no  marked  impress 
of  thoir  own  in  the  paths  of  art  and 
literature,  they  pass  away,  they  are 
forgotten,  history  takes  no  note  of 
them,  as  they  have  failed  in  the  noblest 
achievements  of  man — ^the  achievements 
of  genius  and  of  intellect.  By  art  and 
literature  we  construe  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  progress  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  from 
one  period  to  another. 

Now  as  these  four  periods  of  the 
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intellectual  Idstory  of  Italy  are  clear, 
distiiict,  and  known  to  all,  it  suffices 
briefly  to  lecall  them  to  youi  memory. 

We  have  the  Etrascan  civilization,  of 
which  every  day  brings  forth  new 
vestiges  and  monuments  attesting  its 
originality  and  perfection;  we  have 
the  Italo-Greek  civilization,  which, 
atiaing  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Southern  Italians  with  the  Greeks^ 
acquired  power  and  stability  sufficient 
to  create  an  artistic  and  literary  period 
ao  important  in  aneient  history  as  to 
have  given  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia 
to  a  part  which  was  originally  only  a 
Gmek  colony;  we  have  the  Boman 
civilization,  which  originated  in  the 
•  CQoftact  of  the  rude  Eoman  soldier 
^  with  the  refinement  of  the  Etruscans 
in  the  north,  and  the  aooomplishments 
of  tiie  Italo-Oieeks  in  the  south ;  and 
last,  not  leaat^  the  Italian  civilization, 
the  first-bom  child  of  Christianity  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  which  has  com- 
municated its  mmt  influences,  tenden- 
cies, chaneteristica,  institutions,  and 
taatea  to  the  modem  world. 

It  is,  then,  at  least  thirty  centuries 
that  civilization  has  never  left  the  soil 
of  Italy;  it  ia  thirty  centuriee  since 
the  fine  arts  and  literature  have  lived 
now  a  luxuriant,  now  a  humble  life, 
but  still  they  always  have  lived  on  that 
narrow  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea,  like  a  ship  ready  to  sail  to 
the  south,  east,  west  or  north,  wher- 
ever her  genius,  her  fate^  her  power  of 
expanaion,  leads  her. 

There  is  a  link  connecting  these  four 
periods.  The  Etroacans  were  flourish- 
ing at  the  north  of  Borne  when  the 
ItaLo-Groek  spread  philosophy,  art,  and 
literature  in  the  south.  The  Etruscans 
and  Italo-Greeks  are  stifled,  and  dis- 
appear under  the  all-absorbing  power 
of  Home,  and  the  Eomana  gather  the 
artistie  and  literary  traditions  of  both. 
When  Borne  herself  disappears,  and  re- 
leases the  people  of  the  peninsula  from 
the  nightmare  of  her  oppression,  the 
modem  ItaUana  rise  to  keep  up  the 
sacred  fire  of  learning  and  of  the  arts 
by  associating  them  with  Christianity, 
the  new  reviving  power  of  modem  life. 


It  is  of  the  beginning  of  this  era,  that 
ia  to  say,  of  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween the  Boman  and  the  Christian 
period,  which  prepared  the  new  Italian 
revival,  that  I  intend  now  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch.  I  shall  briefly  pass  over  the 
earliest  part,  merely  to  show  the  continu- 
ity of  the  literary  and  artiEtic  traditions, 
their  transformation  in  pivssiBg  from 
Pdganism  to  Christiauism,  the  changes 
they  undergo  through  many  aod  divers 
influences,  until  by  various  ways  we 
come  to  the  times  of  Giotto  and  Dante 
as  by  so  many  rivers,  which  all  run  to 
the  same  sea. 

Paganism  and  Christianiam  !  What 
a  revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind 
these  two  words  suggest)  Minds  oi 
great  power  have  long  meditated  upon 
their  influence  on  society  and  civiliza- 
tion. Gibbon,  your  celebrated  historian, 
had  visited  Bome  as  a  youth.  One 
day,  while  walking  alone  on  the  Capitol, 
his  mind  filled  with  enthusiasm  and 
associations  of  the  great  grandeur  of 
Bome,  he  suddenly  heard  &e  chanting 
of  sacred  songs,  and  turning,  saw  a  long 
procession  of  Franciscan  monks  leaving 
the  Basilica  of  Am  CobU,  slowly  tread- 
ing with  their  wooden  sandals  the 
marble  pavement  of  that  vestibulum,  the 
scene  of  so  many  triumphs — ^so  often 
traversed  by  the  conquerers  of  nations. 
Indignation  seized  the  mind  of  the 
severe  Briton,  who,  comparing  the 
puerilities  of  the  new  religion  with  the 
achievements  of  an  unparalleled  great- 
ness, saw  in  Paganism  the  power  and 
glory  of  ancient  Bome,  in  Christianity 
the  cause  of  its  decline,  and  conceived 
at  once  the  design  of  avenging  antiquity 
for  the  outrage  which  Christianity,  he 
said,  had  inflicted  upon  it,  by  writing  the 
history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire. 

Does  modem  criticism  see  things  in 
the  same  light  9  Certainly  not.  Pagan- 
ism had  accomplished  great  things ;  had 
dictated  great  philosophy,  had  inspired 
arts,  had  created  literature,  had  sat  upon 
the  altars  and  upon  the  thrones,  had 
passed  from  land  to  land  with  the  fleets 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Tyrians,  and  the 
Phoenicians;  had  led   the    conquering 
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lagionfi  of  Cynu,  of  Alexander  and 
Csesar;  bad  raised  the  Pyramids,  the 
Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Fomm;  had  looked 
splendid  in  the  Olympian  games,  majes- 
tic and  commanding  on  the  Capitol ;  hnt 
had  not  descended  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  had  not  raised  the  whole  human 
race  to  a  higher  level,  had  not  pronounced 
the  word  humanity,  in  spite  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  which  did  not  go  beyond  the 
thresholds  of  their  schools.  We  look  in 
Tain  to  antiquity  for  the  elevation  of  the 
masses  by  the  noble  and  lofty  idea  which 
makes  Christianity  the  only  religion 
under  which  peoples  and  nations  pros- 
per and  progress ;  we  seek  in  vain  its 
sublime  teachings  among  the  great  of  the 
earth  as  a  check  to  their  oppressions; 
we  look  in  vain  for  it  among  the  multi- 
tudes as  a  comfort  in  their  sufferings ;  we 
find  this  raising  of  man's  mind  to  a 
merciful,  loving,  forgiving  divinity  only 
among  Christians,  and  we  take  the  aspira- 
tion it  suggests  as  the  characteristics  of 
Christian  art  and  Christian  literature. 

Now,  where  shall  we  find  the  link 
connecting  these  two  periods,  or  rather 
the  line  marking  their  separation)  It 
is  in  Italy.  It  is  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  civilization  that  the  modem 
raises  its  fabric ;  it  is  in  the  arts  and 
literature  of  Pagan  Eome  that  the  arts 
and  literature  of  Christian  Italy  have 
their  roots,  and  it  is  from  Italy  that 
the  seeds  were  first  scattered  to  all  other 
Christian  nations. 

To  construe  this  passage  of  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  Italy,  we  must  descend 
to  subterranean  Rome.  The  new  Italian 
people,  the  new  Italian  civilization,  the 
new  Italian  art,  the  new  Italian  litera- 
ture, begin  in  the  catacombs  of  Eome. 
There  is  the  origin  of  all  that  afterwards 
became  great  It  is  there  that  the  new 
people,  the  poor,  the  weak,  children  and 
women,  the  aged  and  the  suffering,  all 
whom  the  Koman  patrician  and  the 
ancient  historians  despised  in  their  pride 
as  vtdgus  and  pleha,  are  assembled.  It 
is  there  that  the  stranger,  the  oppressed, 
the  persecuted,  the  converts,  the  threat- 
ened victims  of  the  circus  or  the  tor- 


tures of  the  emperors,  found  a  shelter 
and  a  home.  There  is  a  whole  cycle  of 
art  and  poetry  in  these  catacombs.  It 
is  not  poetry  as  yet  perfect  in  form,  pre- 
cise in  language,  elegant  in  style ;  but 
there  is  in  everything  an  effort  to  convey 
a  sentiment  under  an  image,  to  show  the 
ideal  in  the  reality,  to  give  a  symbol  to 
architecture,  to  painting,  to  sculpture, 
and  to  the  inscriptions. 

The  way  in  which  these  innumerable 
galleries  have  been  cut  under  the  old  camr- 
pagna  RomanOy  these  intricate  and  con- 
fusing passages,  diverging  in  every  direc- 
tion— the  work  of  terror  and  necessity, 
and  yet  eloquent  in  their  mysterious 
teachuigs,  enjoining  separation  from  the 
world,  and  the  world's  pleasure,  speak- 
ing of  hope  in  an  immortal  life,  which 
alone  could  make  such  an  abode  endur- 
able. From  this  mystery,  from  this 
ideality,  arose  the  architecture  of  the 
new  religion. 

The  paintings  which  cover  these  walls 
often  show  the  inexperience  of  the  artist 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  some- 
times the  traditions  of  antiquity  reveal 
themselves  in  the  images ;  yet  through 
that  ignorance,  through  those  traditions 
you  perceive  the  new  idea,  the  new  faith, 
destined  to  animate  and  transform  art ; 
faith  is  in  the  face,  in  the  look,  in  the 
attitude  of  those  figures,  which  with 
eyes  upturned  and  hands  pointing  to 
heaven  are  types  of  the  new  Christians, 
and  no  other  than  the  Christian.  You 
recognize  the  novelty  of  the  Christian 
painting  at  every  step  by  the  intensity 
of  feeling,  by  the  inspiration  which 
animates  these  rude  figures,  and  which 
determines  their  arrangement,  and  sug- 
gests their  forms.  No  picture  of  distress, 
despair,  or  desolation  is  there,  where 
desolation  must  have  assumed  its  most 
fearful  aspects.  In  those  dark  vaults 
you  may  see  now  the  Good  Shepherd 
gently  bearing  the  young  lamb  in  his 
arms,  showing  his  protection  to  the  weak 
and  innocent ;  now  four  compartments 
in  which  are  drawn  subjects  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  surrounded  by 
garlands  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  now  it  is 
Noah  in  his  ark ;  now  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  or  Job  on  the  dung*  hill,  or  the 
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miracle  of  Cana,  tbe  multiplication  of 
loaves,  or  Lazaras  riaing  from  the  tomb. 
More  frequently  it  is  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den,  a  symbol  of  martyrdom  by  -wild 
beasts ;  or  Jonas  ejected  by  the  whale,  a 
symbol  of  martyrdom  by  water ;  or  the 
tliree  children  in  the  furnace,  a  symbol 
of  martyrdom  by  fire.  These  scenes  of 
triumphant  martyrdom  were  eyidently 
painted  to  give  courage  and  consolation. 
But  no  traces  of  contemporary  persecu- 
tions, no  representations  of  Christian 
slaughters  do  we  find ;  nor  scenes  of 
bloodshed  to  awake  hatred  and  reyenge, 
while  images  of  pardon,  love,  and  hope 
are  predominant.  This  is  Christian 
painting  in  the  catacombs.  This  is 
Christian  symbolism. 

We  pass  to  sculpture.  The  resting- 
place  of  their  dear  ones  would  not  be  left 
without  a  trace  of  affection  and  of  regret. 
Sculpture  begins  with  hieroglyphics,  with 
figures  void  of  proportion  or  grace,  of  no 
importance  except  from  the  idea  they 
represent.  Thus  a  leaf  expressed  the 
fragility  of  life ;  a  boat  with  a  sail  the 
rapidity  of  life;  the  dove  bearing  a 
branch  the  approach  of  a  better  life. 
Here  the  easel,  unable  to  represent  the 
secret  idea  of  the  artist,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  language.  Every  word 
in  the  inscriptions  betrays  want  of 
knowledge;  everything  proves  that  it 
was  the  poor,  the  ignorant  classes  of 
the  people,  which  the  new  religion  was 
about  to  regenerate.  Latin  inscriptions 
iji  Greek  letters,  faults  of  language, 
errors  of  construction,  incorrect  ortho- 
graphy,  all  reveal  the  mother,  the  slave 
ia^^ety  furtivdy  cutting  the  expressions 
of  their  grief  and  of  their  hopes  in  the 
stone,  before  which  they  fall  on  their 
knees  and  weep  and  groan.  ''  Here  is 
Florentius,  happy  little  lamb  of  God," 
says  one.  "  You  fell  too  early,  Con- 
stance, miracle  of  beauty  and  goodness," 
said  another,  and  so  on.  This  was  early 
Christian  art  and  poetry. 

But  from  those  miserable  dens,  which 
the  persecutors  perhaps  heard  of  with 
contempt,  a  new  civilization  was  about 
to  arise.  Bome  was  mined  by  a  sub- 
terrean  city,  and  that  city  had  mined 
the  foundation  of  the  Boman  power. 


When  its  fall  is  inevitable,  when  all 
is  lost,  or  seems  lost,  then  the  sacred 
asylums  of  the  early  Christians  open 
beneath  the  feeit  of  Pagan  Bome,  and 
save  the  arts  and  establish  a  poetry, 
which  in  the  Basilicas  of  St  Paul  and 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  a  thousand 
monuments  erected  from  the  fourth  to 
the  thirteenth  century  illustrates  the 
harmony  between  Art  and  Faith. 

Christianity  now  abandons  the  dark 
subterranean  caves  which  had  witnessed 
such  great  and  unknown  heroism,  and 
re-echoed  so  many  groans  and  sobs  of 
anguish,  and  sits  upon  the  throne.  The 
eloquent,  inspired,  uneducated  orator, 
who  had  been  the  obscure  comforter  in 
desolation,  preaches  now  in  the  Pagan 
temple  the  word  of  the  true  God,  enters 
the  splendid  house  of  the  Boman  sena- 
tor to  inculcate  and  expound  the  gospel^ 
mixes  freely  ?rith  the  people  to  remind 
all  of  their  equality  before  God,  goes 
into  the  hut  of  the  poor  to  console  and 
comfort,  speaks  abroad  his  high  religious 
teaching  until  it  pervades  the  school, 
the  fiftnuly,  the  state,  the  whole  human 
family.  By  this  noble  enthusiasm  every- 
thing is  renewed  and  transformed.  The 
science  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  revives 
in  the  early  fathers.  The  eloquence  of 
Cicero  and  of  the  Gracchi  adorns  the 
homilies  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Jerome.  The  poetiy  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  is  renewed  in  the  poems  of 
Pnidentius,  the  singer  of  the  cata- 
combs, in  the  hymns  of  St  Ambrose, 
and  in  numerous  popular  poets.  The 
Pagan  superstitions  themselves  give 
place  to  legends  of  miracles,  tales  of 
martyrdom,  and  histories  of  a  super- 
natural kind. 

And  yet,  though  Paganism  is  decrepit 
and  vanquished,  Christianity  young  and 
victorious,  the  classical  traditions  of 
the  first  are  too  strong  to  be  quite  for- 
gotten in  the  life  of  the  second.  The 
adherence  to  ancient  types  is  sometimes 
obstinate  in  the  representation  of  holy 
images.  At  Bavenna,  for  instance,  the 
river  Jordan  is  represented  on  the 
baptismal  font  under  the  figure  of  the 
river-god,  crowned  with  sea-weeds,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Pagans,  leaning  on 
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the  urn,  whence  ran  the  waters  in  which 
the  Bedeemer  is  in  the  act  of  immerg- 
ing.  The  same  imitation  is  seen  in 
Venice,  where  the  fonr  Evangelists  have 
at  their  sides  the  four  rivers  of  the 
*  Terrestrial  Paradise,  of  which  they  are 
symhols.  Charlemc^ne  complains  in  the 
Garolingian  hooks  of  this  profanation ; 
but  he  could  not  even  in  his  time  cause 
these  Pagan  figures  to  be  abandoned  in 
Christian  subjects.  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture, however,  are  secondary  arts,  and 
only  accessories  to  architecture  at  the 
time.  Architecture  is  actually  the  most 
important  branch  of  art.  It  is  then  to 
architecture  that  we  must  look  for  the 
principal  changes. 

The  house  of  Pi^gan  divinities  could 
not  be  the  house  of  the  true  Qod,  The 
Pagan  temple  did  not  answer  to  the 
character  of  the  new  religion  as  a  place 
of  worship.  Tagsa  art  was  external ;  as 
became  tiie  worship  of  gods  who  had 
all  the  passions  of  humanity.  Christian- 
ity was  a  spiritual  religion,  and  its  art, 
therefore,  must  be  spiritual;  it  must 
express  human  aspirations  to  an  in- 
visible world,  and  make  stones  and 
colours  harmonise  with  the  spirituality 
of  its  teachings  and  aspirations.  How 
was  it  possible  to  make  architectural 
forms  realize  the  lofty  ideal  of  the  new 
religion  1 

The  first  churches  seem  to  be  the 
germination,  so  to  say,  of  the  catacombs. 
It  seems  as  if  those  secret  places  of  wor- 
ship had  emerged  from  underground  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  The 
chapel,  the  sepulchre,  the  baptismal  font 
have  the  same  shape  as  in  the  catacombs. 
Whether  square,  round,  or  polygonal, 
they  are  almost  always  covered  with 
a  vault.  The  baptistery  of  St.  Giovanni 
Laterano  at  Home,  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Constance,  erected  by  Constantine 
to  the  memory  of  his  sister,  the  cathe- 
dral of  Brescia^  and  other  sacred  build- 
ings of  the  time  are  circular.  In  the 
East  the  cupola  prevails.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, consisted  of  a  cupola  raised 
over  the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  In 
the  Church  of  St,  Sophia,  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  cupola  enlarges  and  extends 


over  the  arms  of  the  cross ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  Byzantine  style. 

Then  the  Boman  basilica^  which  was 
the  ancient  palace  of  justice,  was  turned 
into  a  place  of  Christian  worship.  The 
basilica  was  a  large  and  spacious  build- 
ing divided  into  three  compartments,  a 
large  nave  in  the  centre,  and  two  lateral 
aisles,  with  a  vestibule  separating  the 
building  from  the  street.  The  three  com- 
partments have  three  doors  symbolic 
of  the  Trinity.  The  marble  chair  of  the 
bishop  at  the  end  of  the  nave  feuding  the 
principal  entrance  replaces  the  judge's 
seat;  the  choir  encircles  it.  The 
aisles  are  set  apart,  the  one  for  the  men, 
the  other  for  the  women;  while  the 
nave  is  devoted  to  the  catechumens  and 
a  portion  of  the  penitent.  This  is  the 
Eom^n  basilica.  The  Byzantine  cupola 
passes  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  is 
added  to  the  Boman  basilica  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  whence  that  style  called 
Lombard,  because  of  the  people  which 
occupied  those  provinces ;  but  which  is 
indeed  founded  on  the  style  of  the 
Boman  basilica. 

The  basilica  was  destined  soon  to 
collect  within  its  walls  all  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  people.  The 
idea  of  life  redeemed  by  baptism,  the 
idea  of  death  associated  with  eternity, 
became  part  of  religion ;  hence  the 
baptistery  and  the  graveyard  are  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  cathedral.  The  church 
becomes  also  the  principal  schooL  Even 
the  stones  of  the  pavement  and  walls 
are  made  to  teach  tixe  Bible,  for  mosaics 
fulfil  this  purpose.  If  people  are  too 
ignorant  to  read  and  understand  the 
Bible,  mosaics  are  made  to  represent 
histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, that  they  may  speak  to  and  move 
the  heart  and  the  imagination.  All  the 
scenes,  representations,  and  symbolic 
signs  of  the  early  Christians  in  the 
catacombs  are  preserved  by  an  inters 
rupted  tradition  and  adorn  now  the 
hemicycle  -of  the  sanctuary,  now  the 
walls,  and  sometimes  even  the  fa9ade, 
all  in  mosaics.  Painting  sometimes  and 
sometimes  inscriptions  come  also  in  aid 
of  mosaics,  and  so  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Mark,  in  Venice,  there  a  is  poem  of  250 
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lines.  The  chnrches  of  Borne  and  Baven- 
na,  and  also  those  of  Milan^  Capna, 
and  Palermo,  of  a  later  period,  exMbit 
the  same  featores,  by  which  the  temple 
of  God  is  converted,  in  times  of  barbar- 
ism and  ig^orance,  into  a  compendium 
of  theology  and  sacred  history  for  the 
people.  Art  is  transformed,  while  it 
acquires  that  spirituality  which  it  would 
not  receive  but  by  Christianity. 

That  spirituality,  however,  is  only 
comparative*  The  figurative  arts  are 
still  very  imperfect  j  the  outline  is  sharp 
and  stiff;  the  eyes  staring  and  fixed ; 
the  types  are  all  conventionally  shaped 
on  a  certain  form ;  but  they  mark  the 
efforts  of  the  artists  striving  to  repre- 
sent an  ideality  which  only  time  and 
the  progress  of  general  learning  could 
bring  to  perfection.  Instead  of  taste 
and  perfection  there  is  great  richness. 
If  o  less  than  453  pounds  weight  of  gold 
were  employed  by  Pope  Leo  IIL  in  the 
eighth  century  for  the  pavement  of  the 
Confessional  of  St.  Peter's,  and  1,573 
pounds  of  silver  for  a  balustrade  to  the 
entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  The  same 
Pope  was  the  first  to  use  stained  glass, 
and  with  this  he  adorned  the  basilica  of 
the  Lateran. 

Let  us  hasten,  meanwhile,  to  other 
elements  of  intellectual  life,  modifying 
the  native  Latin  element.  We  have 
seen  this  element  only  as  affected  by  the 
new  religioa  We  have  seen  this  reli- 
gion in  the  silence  of  the  catacombs 
sowing  the  seeds  of  new  arts  and  new 
literature  among  a  different  class  of 
people  from  the  ancient.  We  have  seen 
the  new  religion,  after  triumphing  over 
all  obstacles,  meeting  the  art  and 
literature  of  Paganism  and  assimilat- 
ing new  food.  We  have  hinted  at  the 
struggles  which  followed  between  the 
old  and  the  new  life.  But  with  all 
we  have  not  yet  explained  other  facts, 
more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  utmost 
historical  importance  in  a  literary  and 
artistic  point  of  view. 

Poets  delight  in  describing  the  moment 
when  the  savage  people  of  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
Alps,  looking  down  first  with  astonish- 
ment, then  with  eagerness  on  the  beau- 


tiful plains  of  Italy,  of  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  dreamt.  But  we  will 
not  expatiate  on  a  point  so  widely 
known.  That  the  barbarians  were  the 
scourge  of  Italy  nobody  can  deny,  not 
even  the  Germans,  who  believe  them- 
selves their  descendants.  Civilization, 
monuments,  statues,  books,  all  is  de- 
stroyed. The  languages  of  Europe  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  have  pre- 
served the  trace  of  the  fact.  For  the 
Yandab,  one  of  those  races  living  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  have  identified 
their  name  with  the  destruction  of 
monuments;  so  that  Vandalism  and 
Vandalic  are  now  used  in  all  European 
languages  to  designate  acts  hostile  to 
art  and  literature. 

There  is,  however,  something  provi- 
dential in  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  all  great 
thinkers  have  recognised  it  as  such. 
The  barbarians  invading  a  country  of 
high  intellectual  and  artistic  cultivation, 
absorb  some  particles  of  Latin  civiliza- 
tion, are  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
returning  to  their  land  bring  with  them 
notions  they  had  not  before,  and  relate 
the  wonders  of  the  Italian  cities,  which 
become  subjects  of  bards'  songs  in  the 
Scandinavian  mountains. 

They  return  to  establish  themselves 
in  that  land  of  promise,  and  are  there 
absorbed  in  the  focus  of  Boman  life, 
strong  even  in  its  decay.  They  become 
masters  of  the  country,  but  as  kings, 
officer,  or  emperors  they  are  compelled 
to  adopt  Latin,  the  hmguage  of  their 
subjects,  if  they  wish  to  reign.  So  the 
northern  invaders,  whom  Germans 
pretend  to  have  caused  the  regenera- 
tion of  Italy,  were  on  the  contrary 
morally  and  intellectually  conquered  by 
the  nation  they  had  materially  subjected. 
Generations  of  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths, 
Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  Lombards 
and  Greeks  successively  pass,  like  floods, 
over  the  Italian  soil,  but  none  succeed 
in  establishing  a  firm  footing  in  the 
country,  none  can  alter  its  language  or 
its  name,  as  it  happened  in  Gaul,  in 
Brittiny,  and  in  Iberia. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  assert 
that  centuries  of  foreign  invasion  bring 
no  stock  of  new  ideas  to  the  invaded 
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conntiy.  Our  inqniiy,  therefore,  now 
is :  What  part  have  the  inyadeis  in 
the  intellectual  hiatoiy  of  Italy  9 

The  inyaders  either  preserved,  in 
some  parts,  the  arts  and  learning  they 
found  in  the  country,  or  added  some 
new  elements  in  art  and  literature  to  the 
existing  ones.  In  the  first  aspect  the 
Goths  and  Charlemagne  deserre  more 
consideration. 

The  Grothic  kings  were  more  acces- 
sible to  the  ideas  and  refinements  of 
civilized  life.  Theodoric,  the  greatest 
of  them,  did  his  best  to  reconcile  the 
proud  Eomans  to  the  sway  of  barbarians. 
He  protected  schools,  honoured  the 
learned,  and  erected  some  monuments ; 
but  he  laboured  principally  for  the  pre- 
servation of  existing  institutions,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  Latin  race  in  order  to  make 
them  yield  more  willingly  to  his  au- 
thority. The  Goths  conceived  a  bold 
idea,  worthy  of  record  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  Italy,  and  that  was  that  they 
attempted  to  impose  their  langusge  on 
the  Italians,  just  as  the  Austrians  have 
done  in  our  days,  and  with  the  same 
marked  failure.  They  feared  the  glori- 
ous recollections  cf  Kome;  they  were 
jealous  of  a  greatness  which  spoke 
every  moment  to  the  imagination  of  the 
whole  people ;  wherefore  Boethius,  the 
last  of  the  Koman  senators,  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  poet,  a  man  in  whom  the 
learning  and  taste  of  the  Augustan  age 
were  still  alive,  fell  by  their  hands,  a 
victim  for  his  attachment  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  Imperial  Eome. 

Then  came  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  race,  whose  passage  over  the 
Italian  soil  has  left  more  lasting  vestiges 
than  any  other,  from  having  given  their 
name  to  an  Italian  province.  The  Lom- 
bards were  not>  and  could  not  be  patrons 
of  art  and  literature  at  first ;  but  when 
by  their  long  dominion  in  the  country 
they  were  absorbed  in  the  life  of 
Italy,  they  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
refinement  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
entirely  effacing,  and  the  School  of 
Pavia,  their  capital,  flourished  for  some 
time. 

Then  Charlemagne  entered  Italy,  as  a 


liberator  with  the  Franks.  This  cele- 
brated warrior  is  considered  a  restorer 
of  the  literature  and  studies  of  Italy. 
It  is  as  creditable  to  Charlemagne  to 
have  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  Italians 
for  public  schools,  as  it  is  creditable  ta 
the  Italians  to  have  wished  for  them. 

The  literaiy  education  of  the  Frank 
captain  was,  however,  Italian.  From 
his  earliest  age  he  had  been  surrounded 
by  Italian  scholars  who  had  inspired 
him  with  literary  tastes.  Peter  of  Pisa 
had  been  his  tutor.  This  Peter  of  Pisa 
was  the  founder  of  those  French  Schools^ 
in  which  the  scholastic  philosophy  was 
originated,  and  which  in  after  times  re- 
flected so  much  honour  upon  Charle- 
magne and  the  French  nation.  Among 
the  other  leaders  who  aided  Charlemagne 
in  educating  the  French  in  literature 
and  converting  the  Germans  to  Christi- 
anity were  Paul  Diaconus,  George  of 
Venice,  and  Theophilus,  who  were 
Italian,  and  the  celebrated  Alwin,  a 
Saxon,  who  had  been  educated  in  Italy, 
and  whom  Charlemagne  met  for  the  fiiBt 
time  at  Parma. 

Whilst  this  northern  influence  of 
Goths,  Lombards  and  Franks  is  princi- 
pally felt  in  the  arts  and  studies  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Italy,  except 
Venice,  in  the  south  it  is  the  Eastern 
world  which  more  immediately  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  During  this  period 
the  Eastern  influence  in  Italy  is  two-fold. 
First  it  is  in  Greek,  or  more  properly 
Byzantine,  secondly  Mussulman,  or 
rather  Arabic. 

Under  the  nominal  protection  of  the  Eas- 
tern Empire  the  Republics  of  Southern 
Italy  enjoyed  considerable  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, and  Amalfi,  Naples,  Bari, 
&c  progressed  civilly  and  commercially. 
Venice  also,  &ee  and  independent, 
never  subjected  to  foreign  invasion, 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  unfolded  the 
flag  of  the  winged  lion  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  Hence  we  see  the  Byzantine 
style  prevailing  in  the  architecture  of 
St  Mark.  And  not  only  that,  but  the 
employment  of  Byzantine  artists  by  the 
Lombards  and  Franks,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Normans,  is  sufficiently  proved 
to  account  for  their  great  and  continued 
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influence  on  the  Italian  arts,  to  the 
days  of  Cimabue,  and  others. 

Bat  the  chief  controversy  has  been 
what  amount  of  influence  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Arabians  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and^the  learning  of 
the  Italians. 

No  people  of  the  world  have  suffered 
more  imputation  of  being  hostile  to 
art  and  literature  than  the  converts  to 
IslamianL  The  famous  dilemma  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  a  pretext  for  heat- 
ing the  four  thousand  public  baths  of 
Alexandria  for  six  months  with  that 
celebrated  library,  was  often  repeated 
against  the  Mussulmans,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  their  warlike  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  But  though  Omar  did 
wrong,  it  is  very  little  known  that  a 
Christian  emperor  did  worse.  For  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, not  only  caused  another  celebrated 
library,  of  the  East  to  be  burnt,  but 
ordered  that  the  librarian  and  the 
readers  should  also  perish  with  the 
books,  and  this  auto-dor/e  took  place  in 
the  eighth  century ! 

Be  it,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
period  in  which  the  Arabians  were  at 
the  height  of  their  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, that  is  from  the  eighth  to  the 
tenth  century,  which  is  not  the  brightest 
in  ike  history  of  the  west  Their  con- 
nection with  Italy  is  double ;  through 
Syria  they  have  an  influence  on  the 
ProveD9al,  and  through  the  Proven9al 
on  the  Italians ;  through  Sicily,  which 
they  conquered  in  the  ninth  century  and 
held  till  the  eleventh,  their  influence  on 
the  Italians  is  even  more  direct  and  cer- 
tain. Spain,  Provence  and  Sicily  are 
in  btci  the  three  countries  in  which  the 
literature  of  the  new  era  appears  first, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  these  three 
countries  the  field  was  first  opened  by 
Arabian  influence.  We  know  that  the 
Arabic  language  had  become  very  general 
in  Sicily,  and  even  to  the  time  of  Frede- 
rick IL,  that  is  to  say,  the  twelfth 
century,  there  were  coins  struck  with 
Arabic  mottoes,  wUle  Arabic  inscriptions 
could  still  be  seen  on  the  shops.  There 
were  besides  literary  men  in  Italy  who 
earned  a  livelihood  by  translating  Arabic 


works,  or  Arabian  translations  of  Greek 
works  into  Latin,  and  two  among  them 
acquired  a  certain  celebrity;  they  are 
Gherardo  of  Cremona  and  Plato  of 
Tivoll  It  is  besides  established  beyond 
doubt  by  modem  critics  that  the  Ara- 
biaus  availed  themselves  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  to  appropriate  the  in- 
ventions of  the  Chinese,  iho  erudition 
of  the  Indians,  the  leamingof  the  Greeks, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians. 
Hence  it  was  through  them  that  Flavio 
Gioja  introduced  into  Italy  the  mariner's 
compass,  already  known  among  the 
Chinese ;  and  Fibonani  the  Arabic  nu- 
merals ;  it  was  through  them  that  the 
discoveries  of  gunpowder  and  writing- 
paper  were  brought  to  Europe,  and 
through  them  that  some  of  the  Greek 
classics  were  first  transmitted. 

We  thus  dose  this  sketch  of  the 
foreign  influences  upon  the  Italian  mind, 
a  sketch  which  was  necessary  to  explain 
much  of  the  period  we  have  undertaken 
to  review. 

But  here  a  natural  question  arises  1 
How  far  was  the  Latin  element,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Latin  or  Italian,  affected 
by  these  influences)  That  the  Italians 
were  givers  of  civilization  to  their  count- 
less invaders,  and  not  receivers,  is  a 
fact  none  can  doubt  The  various  pro- 
viuces  of  Italy  had  been  at  first  reluct- 
antly annexed  to  Rome ;  but  had  after- 
wards become  partakers  of  her  greatness 
and  glory.  The  traditions  of  this  great- 
ness was  after  many  centuries  of  decline 
strong  not  only  among  the  enlightened, 
but  also  among  the  peopl&  Tbe  Ger- 
man historian,  Otho  of  Freyingen,  in 
describing  the  entrance  of  the  fSoiperor 
Frederick  I.  into  Lombardy,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  tenacity  of  the  recollections 
of  Bome  among  the  Italians.  When 
the  Germans  entered  Italy,  he  says,  they 
expected  to  find  in  the  Lombards  natural 
allies,  because  they  had  heard  of  the 
Germanic  origin  of  that  people.  But  it 
was  not  so ;  and  they  were  surprised  to 
find  "  a  race  subdued  by  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  heirs  of  Eoman  refinement  and 
sagacity,  preservers  of  the  elegance  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  of  the  costumes 
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and  wisdom  of  the  Komans,  from  whom 
they  had  adopted  their  art  of  govem- 
ment  and  the  organization  of  their 
cities."  These  are  the  words  of  a  non- 
Italian  historian. 

Intellectually  then  the  Italians  had 
not  Buhmitted  to  the  influence  of  a  civi- 
lization higher  than  that  which  they 
poBsessed.  There  was  in  fact  no  higher 
civilization  in  the  world  than  the  Latin. 
There  had  heen  no  higher  civilization 
in  the  world  hefore  the  Eoman,  except 
the  Greek.  It  was  the  result  of  Greek 
and  Italian  mind  united,  which  had 
created  the  greatness  of  Home,  and 
which  made  its  vitality  felt  in  politics, 
in  literature,  in  art,  in  society,  long 
after  the  twib'ght  of  its  splendour  had 
vanished  in  a  long  series  of  dark  cen- 
turies. The  Scandinavian,  Teutonic, 
Scythian,  Slavonian  tribes  would  have 
lived  for  many  centuries  a  nomadic, 
wandering,  savage  life,  if  they  had  not 
invaded  Italy,  where  they  learnt  the  arts 
of  civilization. 

But  if  the  foreigners  were  barbarians, 
when  compared  with  the  Italians,  if  they 
had  to  learn  all  the  elements  of  art  and 
literature  from  the  latter;  still,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  conflict  of  customs, 
manners,  institutions  and  tongues ;  by 
the  influence  of  their  northern  and 
eastern  imaginations ;  by  their  more  wild 
but  etroDger  and  more  primitive  nature, 
by  their  peculiar  chevaleresque  institu- 
tions and  supematuial  mythology,  new 
blood  is  infused  into  the  Italian  race 
which  powerfully  increases  the  inteUec- 
tual  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  as  a 
flood,  which  whilst  bringing  devastation 
and  destruction  on  a  rich,  fruitful,  and 
beautiful  country,  leaves,  however,  after 
its  passage,  additional  fertility  to  the 
soil,  having  brought  from  a&r  new 
seeds  of  other  regions,  which  afterwards 
grow  and  become  indigenous. 

By  the  foundation  of  these  and  other 
seeds  we  will  see  arising  the  new  litera- 
ture, and  the  new  arts  of  Italy.  But  in 
order  to  bring  down  this  general  sketch 
to  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  we  must  mention  an  event  which 
had  a  singular  and  powerful  influence 
on  the    Italian  mind,  as  well  as  on 


the   revival  of   art  and  literature  in 
Europe. 

This  was  the  belief  spread  by  ill-in- 
spired prophets,  supported  by  some  ill- 
interpreted  passage  from  the  Gospel, 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  some 
early  Italian  sectarians,  that  in  the  year 
one  thousand  the  world  was  to  end. 

Eidiculous  as  such  a  prophecy  may 
appear  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
our  days,  it  was  not  so  in  those  ages. 
The  corruption  of  morals,  the  abuse  of 
brute  force,  the  violation  of  all  rights, 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  and,  more  than  all,  a  famine 
which  lasted  many  years — of  the 
efiects  of  which  chronicles  have  left  us 
most  heart-rending  descriptions — made 
men  dejected,  and  disposed  their  minds 
to  believe  that  God  was  going  to  punish 
their  sins  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
human  race.  The  imagination  of  the 
people  was  inflamed.  The  coldest  minds 
could  not  escape  the  epidemic  of  feverish 
excitement  at  the  idea  that  in  the  fulness 
of  their  health  and  of  life,  at  a  fixed 
day  and  hour,  they  were  going  to  find 
themselves  in  presence  of  their  Creator 
and  of  Eternity. 

This  excitement,  which  prevailed  fior 
at  least  fifty  years  before  the  dreaded 
day,  had  its  influence  on  art,  literature, 
and  society  in  several  ways. 

In  the  fitst  place,  religious  life  being 
considered  as  more  fit  to  bring  men  to 
God,  people  rush  to  the  monasteries 
and  convents,  and  places  of  worship  in 
such  numbers  that  new  churches,  cathe- 
drals, and  convents  have  to  be  built. 
And  as  money  given  in  alms,  or  in  the 
erection  of  sacied  buildings,  or  in  the 
dotation  of  convents  is  so  much  dedi- 
cated to  God  for  the  good  of  their  souls, 
80  no  money  is  spared  to  make  them 
splendid.  Hence  a  great  impulse  is 
given  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
number  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
erected  in  and  out  of  Italy  during  the 
half  century  preceding  the  year  1000, 
and  the  half  immediately  following  it 
is  really  wonderful.  La  France,  in 
Germany,  in  England  the  same  move- 
ment is  going  on,  and  the  same  revival 
of  church  ardbitecture.  The  cathedrals  of 
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Cologne,  Majence,  Wincbester,  Worms, 
Charfcres,  Grloacester,  and  Westminster, 
all  belong  to  this  period. 

In  the  second  place  the  clergy  and 
the  monks,  whose  revenue  had  swelled 
to  an  enormous  amonnt  through  the 
donations  of  many  believers,  employed 
painting,  and  especiaUy  mosaics,  to  im- 
press more  sensibly  on  the  people  the 
image  of  the  eternal  world,  with  re- 
presentations now  of  glory  and  joy  in 
Paradise,  now  of  sufferings  and  tor- 
ments in  hell,  now  of  expiation  and 
penance  in  purgatory,  and  now  of  the 
terrible  last  judgment  before  which  all 
were  in  a  short  time  to  appear.  Mira- 
culous revelations  of  the  other  world, 
visions  and  legends,  fill  the  popular 
literature  of  the  time,  and  form  one  of 
its  principal  features,  and  we  shall  see 
how  these  legendary  traditions  are 
adopted  by  painters  and  poets,  and  how 
they  gave  to  Italy  Giotto  and  the  Divina 
Commediu, 

The  third  consequence  of  this  excite- 
ment is,  that,  having  raised  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  this  people  to  the  utmost, 
it  became  possible  to  tax  them  to  some 
advantage ;  as  popes,  kings,  and  monks 
did  by  preaching  the  Crusade  against 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  Christianity, 
the  Mussulman.  To  fight  against  the 
infidel,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, is  to  prepare  for  a  better  world. 
Thus  the  western  sinners  rush  to  the 
East,  as  the  best  and  shortest  road  to 
Paradise. 

When,  after  that  terrible  night  of  the 
31st  of  December,  of  the  year  1000, 
people  wondered  that  they  were  still 
standing  on  their  feet,  and  saw  the  sun 
still  shining  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  on  the  bmldings  they  had  erected, 
confidence  revived,  churches  and  cathe- 
drals were  still  built  to  thank  God  for 
the  miracle  of  having  spared  the  world 
firom  destruction ;  but  there  is  commerce 
also,  there  is  trade,  industry,  activity, 
the  feeling  of  a  new  life,  the  resur- 
rection of  military  valour,  and  the  rise 
of  new  and  powerful  cities,  precursors  of 
a  new  era  which  is  rapidly  approaching. 
Italy  begins  a  new  era,  but  this  era  is 
no  longer  Etruscan,  Greek,  or  Eoman  ; 


it  is  no  longer  limited  to  one  province,  it 
is  general,  it  is  totally  and  exclusively 
Italian. 

Italy,  however,  this  new  Italy,  has 
not  yet  a  language.  No  wonder.  There 
was  a  time,  says  a  great  writer,  when 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe  had  no 
language  of  their  own.  When  the 
strong  unity  of  the  Roman  empire  broke 
down,  the  countries  which  had  been  its 
provinces  lost  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors and  formed  their  own  dialects. 
These  dialects,  however,  bear  the  mark 
of  the  tie  which  once  boimd  their 
people  to  the  victorious  chariot  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Provencal, 
Erench,  Catalan,  CastigUan,  Portuguese,  • 
Walachian,  and  Italian  are  all  romance 
or  neo- Latin  languages,  which  still  pre- 
serve, though  in  different  degrees^  their 
affinity  with  Latin.  Their  principal 
difference  depends  on  Idie  modification 
they  undergo  in  the  mixture  of  Latin 
with  their  primitive  languages,  or  the 
languages  of  their  new  masters.  This 
causes  a  period  of  transformation,  when 
these  languages  are  no  longer  Latin, 
and  still  not  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian ; 
then  they  are  like  the  burning  sheet  of 
paper  described  by  Dante, 

'*  Which  is  not  black,  and  yet  is  white  no 
more." 

This  is  the  period  when  writers  work 
unconsciously  to  their  formation. 

The  Italian  writers  are  the  last  among 
the  neo-Latin  nations  to  cultivate  the 
Italian  language,  for  the  reason  that 
Latin  is,  for  some  time  and  to  a  great 
degree,  still  the  language  of  the  country. 
The  languages  of  Spain,  France,  Pro- 
vence, &c.,  are  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
Latin  with  the  native  dialects  of  their 
countries;  but  the  native  language  of 
Italy  had  long  before  become  Latin  itself. 

Italian  is  but  Latin  popularized,  it  is 
the  vidgar  language,  as  it  was  called, 
the  language  of  the  people.  Latin  and 
Italian  literature  co-existed  for  several 
centuries,  the  one  as  the  noble,  the  other 
as  the  popular  literature.  All  the  ques- 
tioning then  about  the  origin  of  the 
Italian,  which  has  puzzled  foreign  and 
native  writers,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
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Italian  is  contempoiaiy  with  Latin  as  far 
as  it  is  only  a  coirupted  Latin.  The 
corruption  of  Latin  can  be  traced  to  the 
tune  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  barbarians  had  not  yet  invaded 
Italy.  The  translation  of  the  Bible 
made  at  that  time  for  the  people^  and 
revised  afterwards  by  St.  Jerome  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire,  and  always,  for  the 
multitude,  is  the  most  important  proof 
of  this  cbrruption.  There  we  find  the 
use  of  articles  and  prepositions,  or  signs 
of  the  cases  for  the  fijst  time.  There  we 
find  Italian  idioms,  which  are  still  the 
same.  This  corruption  was,  of  course, 
continued  and  accelerated  by  foreign 
invasions,  by  the  absence  of  a  national 
literature,  by  centuries  of  popular  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  political  existence,  and 
by  loose  grammar;  causes  which  even  in 
our  day  would  all  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

We  see  then  by  this  review  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  long  and 
laborious  intellectual  revolution  which 
took  place  in  Italy  between  the  Roman 
decline  and  the  Italian  revival,  that  the 
first  and  most  important  fact  which 
tranaforms    civilization,    is    the    intro- 


duction of  Christianity  into  Eome,  the 
great  centre  of  the  ancient  Pagan  world. 

A  second  and  also  important  event  is 
that  of  foreign  invasions,  which  more  or 
less  contribute  to  quicken  a  revival  of 
art,  science,  and  literature,  and  the 
influence  of  which  originates  in  the 
courts,  whence  they  spread  to  the  nation. 

A  third  and  equally  important  fact  is 
that  of  the  political,  artistic  and  literary 
traditions  of  Home,  which  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and 
like  a  smouldering  fire]  only  wait  the 
opportunity  to  break  out;  and  they  do 
in  fact  revive  in  the  ItaUan  Eepublics, 
and  create  the  most  splendid  period  of 
Italian  history,  which  is  also  the  golden 
era  of  Italian  literature  and  art 

These  three  facts,  influencing  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  Italian  art  and  litera- 
ture before  Giotto,  and  Dante,  bring  us 
naturally  to  the  division  of  the  three 
following  Lectures,  to  which  the  present 
is  but  an  introduction.      That  is  to  say, 
art,  and  literature  in  relation — 
Ist,  To  Keligious  Life ; 
2nd,  To  Court  Life ; 
3rd,  To  National  Life. 

Edoabdo  Fctsoo. 


To  he  continued. 
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Dear  Mb.  Editor, — I  am  much 
flattered  by  your  request  that  I  would 
send  you  another  Card  Article  for 
your  Christmas  Number ;  but  I  fear 
I  have  abuost  exhausted  the  range  of 
the  subject.  I  have  written  on  games 
of  cards  which  may  be  played  by  a 
room-full  of  people  (January,  1870) ; 
on  games  for  four  players  (December 
1861y  January  1863) ;  on  games  for 
three  players  (January  1873) ;  on 
games  for  two  players  (December  1861); 
and  last  January  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  insert  an  article  on  games  at  cards 
for  a  single  player.  It  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  go  on  to  games  not  played  at 
all;  but  there  is  something  like  an 
approach  to  them  in  an  invention  lately 
put  before  the  world,  namely,  games  at 
c^rds  played  by  machinery.  I  need 
hardly  say  I  aUude  to  the  wonderful 
automaton,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mas- 
kelyne  and  Cooke,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  This  ingenious  mechanical 
figure  at  present  plays  whist,  and  plays 
it  well;  but  it  would  play  picquet, 
cribbage,  ^carte,  or  almost  any  ordinary 
card  game  with  equal  facility  and 
success.  In  default  of  a  better  subject 
I  propose  to  give  your  Christmas 
readers  some  account  of  this  singular 
novelty. 

The  proprietors  of  the  figure  are 
something  more  than  mere  exhibitors 
of  the  art  of  legerdejnain^  for  they 
have  for  some  years  past  attracted  in- 
terest by  novel  and  startling  contri- 
vances which  have  involved  ingenious 
applications  of  physical  science,  and 
which,  if  their  explanation  had  become 
generally  known,  would  have  secured 
a  more  honourable  appreciation  than 
the  blind  admiration  of  the  wondering 
crowd. 

Some    time   ago,  acting  on  a  hint 
given  them  by  a  friend,  these  gentlemen 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  auto- 
No.    105. —VOL.   XXXIII. 


maton  figure  which  should,  without  any 
apparent  human  agency,  perform  feats 
exhibiting  intelligence  and  volition; 
they  spent  two  years  in  the  manu- 
facture, and  the  result  was  the  produc- 
tion of  **  Psycho,"  who  has  been  now 
before .  the  public  for  about  twelve 
months,  attracting  crowds  of  visitors, 
and  exciting  great  wonder  and  curi- 
osity. 

Psycho  is  a  figure  a  little  less  than 
adult  size,  who  sits  cross-legged  in 
Oriental  fashion,  on  an  oblong  box, 
resembling  one  of  the  hand  organs 
carried  about  the  streets.'  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  box  are,  judging  by  the 
eye,  about  twenty-two  inches  long  by 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  fifteen  inches 
high,  and  from  the  top  of  the  box  to 
the  crown  of  the  figure's  head  may  be 
between  two  and  three  feet. 

The  box,  with  the  figure  on  it,  is 
entirely  detached,  and  is  carried  about 
by  Mr.  Maskelyne  and  an  assistant. 
When  in  action  it  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  strong  hollow  cylinder  of  trans- 
parent glass,  about  ten  inches  diameter 
and  eighteen  inches  high.  This  cylindei^ 
rests  on  a  loose  wooden  platform  about 
four  feet  square,  which  again  is  sup- 
ported at  a  distance  of  about  nine  inches 
clear  above  the  floor  of  the  stage  by 
four  short  legs,  one  at  each  comer. 

When  Psycho  performs  his  intelligeat 
feats,  both  his  arms  move,  in  a  way  to 
be  hereafter  described,  and  he  also 
shakes  his  head  ;  but  as  this  shake  has 
not  the  tremendous  significance  of  Lord 
Burleigh's,  we  may  ignore  it  in  our 
present  description. 

Before  commencing  the  performance, 
the  foundation  platform  is  lifted  up, 
turned  about,  and  exhibited  to  the 
audience,  before  being  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  glass  -cylinder  is  then  handed 
round  to  the  spectators,  who  may 
satisfy  themselves   it  is   nothing  but 
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what  it  profeases  to  be,  and  has  no 
concealed  contrivance  about  it.  It  is 
then  placed  upright  on  the  platform,  and 
Psycho  and  his  box  are  put  loosely 
upon  its  upper  end.  Mr.  Maskelyne 
invites  upon  the  stage  any  of  the  spec- 
tators who  may  wish  to  examine  the 
apparatus  more  closely.  Several  parts  of 
i^e  figure  are  uncovered  and  exposed, 
and  doors  are  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
box,  a  long  stick  being  passed  completely 
through,  to  show  that  nothing  of  any 
large  size  can  be  concealed  within.  At 
the  same  time,  persons  are  requested  to 
walk  completely  round  the  figure  and  to 
pass  their  hands  over  his  head,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  there  is  no  wire  or 
other  means  of  commui^cation  between 
the  figure  and  the  sides  or  ceiling  of 
the  room ;  while  the  transparency  of  the 
glass  cylinder,  and  the  detached  posi- 
tion of  the  platform  above  the  floor, 
forbid  the  supposition  of  any  me- 
chanical connection  in  a  downward 
direction.  Altogether  the  perfect  isola- 
tion of  the  figure  is  guaranteed  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence. 

The  performance  begins  by  Mr.  Mas- 
kelyne declaring  Psycho's  ability  to 
perform  arithmetical  calcidations.  Two 
numbers  are  chosen  by  the  audience. 
Psycho  is  requested  to  multiply  them 
together,  and  he  then  by  a  motion  of 
his  left  hand  causes  to  appear  succes- 
sively on  a  small  tablet  the  several 
digits  of  the  product  Other  arith- 
metical operations,  such  as  dividing, 
squaring,  and  cubing,  are  performed  in 
a  similar  way.  I  asked  him  on  one 
occasion  for  the  cube  of  12,  and  the 
figures   1,  7,  2,  8,  were   immediately 

shown. 

Then  comes  the  great  feature  of  the 
evening,  the  hand  at  whist,  A  table 
is  prepared  on  the  stage,  three  persons 
from  the  audience  are  invited  to  play, 
and  Psycho  makes  the  fourth.  After 
cutting  for  partners,  the  deal  takes  place, 
and  Psycho's  cards  are  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  and  placed  upright,  one  by 
one,  in  a  frame  forming  the  arc  of  a 
circle  in  front  of  the  figure  ;  the  faces 
of  the  cards  being  turned  towards  him 
and  away  from  the  other  players.   When 


it  is  Psycho's  turn  to  play,  his  right 
hand  passes  with  a  horizontal  circular 
motion  over  the  frame  till  it  arrives  at 
the  right  card ;  he  then  takes  this  card 
between  his  thumb  and  fingers,  and  by 
a  new  vertical  movement  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  he  extracts  it  from  its  place, 
lifts  it  high  in  the  air,  and  exposes  it  to 
the  view  of  the  audience  ;  after  which, 
the  arm  descending  again,  the  card  is 
taken  away  from  the  fingers  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  and  thrown  on  the  table  to 
be  gathered  into  the  trick. 

The  play  of  one  whist-hand  suffices 
to  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  automaton ; 
and  he  concludes  his  performance  by  a 
few  tricks  of  conjuring — such  as  ex- 
tracting a  certain  card  from  the  pack 
when  placed  in  a  box — striking  on  a 
hand-bell  to  answer  questions  and  to 
indicate  drawn  cards,  and  so  on. 

We  may  confine  attention  to  the 
whist-play,  and  it  will  be  well  at  once 
to  dissipate  any  notions  about  con- 
federacy, packed  cards,  and  so  on.  There 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  play 
is  perfectly  bona  fide.  Any  jwrson 
piay  join  in  it,  the  process  is  predsely 
of  the  usual  character,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Psycho's  hand  is  played  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  that  of  any  player 
at  a  club  or  at  a  domestic  fireside.  He 
is  said  to  play  very  well,  and  to  under- 
stand perfectly  what  I  have  called  in 
my  little  book  "The  Modem  Scientific 
Game."  I  may  give  an  example  of  a 
handy  offering  some  interest,  which  I 
saw  played  about  a  month  ago.  I  will 
call  the  three  human  players  A,  B,  and 
C,  B  being  Psycho's  partner.  B  had  the 
deal,  turning  up  the  7  of  clubs,  and  the 
cards  dealt  were : — 

A's  Hand. 

Clubs     .    .  Ace,  Nine,,Two. 

Hearts  .    .  Ace,  Knave. 

Sirndes  .    .  Queen,  Ten,  Four,  Three. 

Diamonds  .  Ace,  King,  Ten,  Eight. 


Cltibs     .  . 

Hearts  .  . 

Si)ades   .  . 

Diamonds  . 


;  B's  Hand. 

Seven,  Six,  Five,  Four- 
Ten,  Four. 

Knave,  Six,  Five,  Two.] 
Nine,  Five,  Three. 
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C's  Hand. 
Clvhs     .    .    Ten. 
Hewte  .    .    Eight  Six,  Three,  Two. 
^ades  .    .    Ace,  King.  Nine,  Eight,  Seven. 
Kamondfl  .    Queen,  Seven,  Six. 

PsTCHo'fl  Hand. 
avbM  .    .  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Eight,  Three. 
Hearts.    .  King,  Queen,  Nine,  Seven,  Five. 
Diamonds.  Knave,  Four,  Two. 

The  play  -was  as  follows;  the  winner 
of  each  taick  being  marked  by  an 
asterisk — 

Tbick.  Pi^^y. 

*•  •    •    C     .    .  Ace  of  Spades. 
•Psycho  .  Three  of  Clubs. 
A'.    .    .  Three  of  Spades. 
B .    .    .  Two  of  Spades. 

IL   ,    .    Psycho  .  King  of  Hearts. 
*A .    .    .  Ace  of  Hearts. 
B .    .    .  Four  of  Hearts. 
C  .    .    .  Two  of  Hearts. 

in.   .    •  *A.    .    .  King  of  Diamonds. 

B.    .    .  Three  of  Diamonds. 

C  .    .    .  Six  of  Diamonds. 

Psycho  .  Two  of  Diamonds. 
IV.    .    .    A  •    .    .  Ace  of  Diamonds. 

B .    .    .  Five  of  Diamonds. 

C  .    .    .  Seven  of  Diamonds. 

Psycho  .  Four  of  Diamonds. 

V.  .    •    A .    .  .  Eight  of  Diamonds. 

B .    •  .  Nine  of  Diamonds. 

*C.     •  .  Queen  of  Diamonds. 

Psycho  .  Knave  of  Diamonds. 

VI.  .    .    C .     •  .  Ten  of  Clubs. 

Psycho  .  Knave  of  Clube. 

A .  .  .  Ace  of  Clubs. 
B-    .  .  Four  of  Clubs. 

VIL  -    .    A .    .    .  Nine  of  Clubs. 

B.  .    .  Five  of  Clubs. 

C.  .    .  Three  of  Hearts. 
•Psycho  .  Queen  of  Clubs. 

VUL    .    .  •Psycho  .  Kingofaubs. 
A.    .    .  Two  of  Clubs. 
B  .    .    .  Six  of  Clubs. 
C.    .    *  Seven  of  Spades. 
IX.  .    .  ♦Psycho  .  Queen  of  Hearts. 

A.  .    .  Knave  of  Hearts. 

B.  •    •  Ten  of  Hearts. 

C .  .    •  Six  of  Hearts. 
X.  .    .    Pyscho  .  Nine  of  Hearts 

A.  .  .  Ten  of  Diamonds. 

^.  .  .  Seven  of  Clubs. 

t.  .  .  Eight  of  Hearts. 

XI.  .    .   B.  .  .  Five  of  Spades. 

•§•  /    •  King  of  Spades. 
Psycho  .  Eight  of  dubs. 
A.    .    .  Pour  of  Spades, 
XII.  .    .  ♦Psycho  .  Seven  of  Hearts. 
Xni.  .    .  ^Psycho  :  Five  of  Hearts. 


— the  Jesuit  being  that  Pcjycho  and  his 
partner  score  two  by  cards  and  two  by 
honours. 

Psycho's  play  was  evidently  dictated 
by  judgment  and  principle.  Having 
been  forced  to  trump  the  first  trick,  he 
abstained  from  leading  trumps  tOl  he 
had  done  something  towards  clearing 
his  long  heart  suit,  and  he  was  after- 
wards favoured  by  his  opponent  A.,  who 
fell  into  the  very  common  blunder  of 
leading  trumps  when  weak,  for  the  in- 
suflScient  reason  of  his  suit  being  ruffed ; 
his  lead  of  clubs  at  Trick  VI.  was  just 
what  Psycho  wanted,  and  the  latter 
accordingly  followed  it  up  till  his 
opponents  were  disarmed.  His  partner 
afterwards  did  his  best  to  thwart  him 
in  Trick  X.  by  trumping  his  best  heart, 
and  so  stopping  his  suit,  but  Psycho  was 
fortunately  able  to  regain  the  lead,  and 
so  to  bring  in  his  remaining  long  cards. 

There  can,  I  repeat,  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  genuineness  of  the  play ; 
and  I  confess  that  to  me,  standing 
beside^  this  little  wooden  doll,  appar- 
ently isolated  from  any  human  agency, 
and  seeing  it  not  only  imitate  human 
motions,  but  exert  human  intelligence 
and  skill,  the  effect  seemed  weird  and 
uncanny  j  and  I  could  hardly  wonder  at 
the  Spiritualists,  who  seriously  con- 
jecture that  Psycho  may  be  one  of  the 
manifestations  comprised  in  their  own 
Psychological  creed. 

However,  we  may  dismiss  aucl^ 
fanciful  notions,  and  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  autoniiaton  is  actuated 
by  purely  mundane  forces,  and  we  come 
now  to  the  question.  How  is  it  done  ? 
Mr.  Maskelyne  throws  down  the  gaunt- 
let  to  the  world,  challenging  them  to 
discover  his  secret  if  they  can,  and  I 
confess  it  is  a  veiy  pretty  scientific  and 
mechanical  problem.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  review  the  various  modes  by 
which  the  solution  may  be  possible,  and 
to  consider  which  of  them  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 

The  most  obvious  suggestion  is  tha^ 
a  human  being  may  be  concealed  inside 
the  figure.  This,  as  the  exhibitor  re- 
xmnds  his  audience,  was  the  explanation 
of   the     celebrated    automaton   chess- 
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player,  produced  by  De  Kempelen  many 
years  ago.  In  this  case  there  is  very 
little  room  indeed,  bat  it  is  said  a  smaU 
child  would  suffice  to  obey  signals  con- 
veyed to  him  from  outside.  For  my 
part,  after  looking  at  the  figure  as 
opened,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  acceptr 
ing  Mr.  Maskelyne's  assurance  that 
there  is  not  available  space  even  for 
this;  and,  moreover,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  character  of  the  motions  is  such  as 
to  reveal  clearly  to  a  mechanically-edu- 
cated eye  that  they  are  produced  by 
mechanism,  and  not  by  direct  muscular 
action. 

The  idea  of  transmission  of  motion  by 
"wires  or  connections,  either  for  mechan- 
ical action  or  for  the  conduction  of 
electricity,  is  negatived  by  the  oppor- 
tunity for  thorough  inspection  all 
round  the  figure,  above,  at  the  sides,  and 
underneath ;  and  failing  this,  suggestions 
have  been  made  of  forces  which  will 
act  at  a  distance.  Magnetism,  for 
example,  will  influence  a  needle  a  good 
way  off ;  as  is  instanced  every  day  by 
the  aberration  of  ships'  compasses, 
owing  to  masses  of  iron  in  the  hull  or 
interior  of  the  vessel.  Heat  also  will 
radiate  to  long  distances,  as  is  shown  in 
the  well-known  experiment  of  lighting 
a  match  by  heat  caused  to  converge 
upon  it  from  a  hot  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  pomble  to  produce  some  mechanical 
effects  on  the  figure  in  either  of  these 
ways;  but  when  it  was  attempted  to 
work  out  in  detail  either  of  these  sug- 
gestions, I  fear  the  difficulties  of 
accounting  for  the  motions  actually  pro- 
duced would  be  very  great,  if  not  insur- 
mountable. 

There  remains  another  possible 
solution  which  appears  to  me  veiy  much 
simpler,  easier,  and  more  satisfactory. 
Whether  it  is  the  correct  one  or  not,  I 
will  not  venture  to  say,  for  the  pro- 
prietors naturally  disguise  or  conceal 
with  much  care  all  the  weak  points 
which  would  lead  to  detection.  I  will 
endeavour,  however,  to  show  that  this 
plan  is  consistent  with  all  the  fkcts 
and  appearances,  so  far  as  they  are 
visible  to  the  outside  observer ;  that  it 


is  easy  of  construction  and  working,  and 
that  it  wOl  account  for  eveiything  that 
is  done. 

On  this  view,  the  secret  is  that, 
although  there  is  no  visible  mechanical 
communication  between  the  automaton 
and  any  human  agency,  there  is  such  a 
communication  in  an  invisible  form, 
namely  in  the  form  of  a  column  of  air^ 
extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
box,  through  the  glass  cylinder,  and 
certain  openings  below  it,  to  some  place^ 
either  below  the  stage  or  behind  the 
scenes.  It  is  well  known,  according  to 
the  laws  of  pneumatics,  that  if  we  have 
a  closed  space,  filled  with  an  elastic 
fluid,  and  an  alteration  of  the  density 
of  the  fluid  be  effected  at  any  one  point, 
that  alterationwill  be  quickly distributeii 
over  the  whole  content-s.  And,  since  the 
pressure  varies  with  the  density,  if  by 
any  artificial  means  we  exercise  a  com- 
pressing or  exhausting  action  at  one  end 
of  a  column  of  air,  that  action  is  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  other  end 
of  the  column  in  the  shape  of  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  pressure,  which  is 
capable  of  producing  mechanical  action. 
Hence,  supposing  a  column  of  air  to 
extend  from  the  figure  to  some  place 
behind  the  scenes,  the  air  in  the  column 
may  be  operated  on  at  that  place  at  any 
given  moment,  and  the  effect  of  such 
operation  will  be  at  once  to  communi- 
cate the  power  of  motion  to  some  part 
of  the  figure. 

It  is  curious  how  the  invisibility  of 
the  atmosphere  around  us  deadens  our 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  air  is 
really  a  material  substance,  endowed 
with  physical  and  mechanical  properties 
as  positive  as  those  of  water  or  mercury. 
We  see,  every  day,  foUies  committed  in 
pneumatic  arrangements  which  are  in- 
comprehensible except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  authors  of  them  have 
treated  air  as  a  sort  of  transcendental 
ether,  without  any  real  entity,  or  any  of 
the  commonplace  qualities  of  ponder- 
able matter.  The  usual  arrangements 
for  what  is  called,  by  an  amiable 
courtesy,  "ventilation,"  are  generally 
striking  examples  of  this.  Te^e^  as  a 
most  notorious  instance,  those  of  our 
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chief  metropolitan  concert  hall.  The 
bnildeza  have  been  at  great  trouble  and 
expense  to  make  copious  provisions 
for  the  air  to  ^^^  out,  but  they  have 
nnluckily  forgotten  to  make  any  corre- 
sponding provisions  for  other  air  to  ^f< 
in  to  supply  its  place.  Consequently, 
nn  the  ancient  principle  that  "  nature 
abhors  ;:  vacuum,"  the  "  ventilation"  of 
course  refuses  ii?  work,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, during  a  well-airiC^ded  evening 
concert,  is  like  the  Black  Hole  of  Uai- 
cntta,  until  the  lower  doors  are  opened, 
when  the  fierce  natural  effort  of  the  air 
to  rush  in  and  remedy  the  blunder  of 
the  designers  gives  all  the  people  around 
bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  A  certain 
ventilation  doctor  has  lately  acquired 
lame  by  simply  having  common  sense 
enough  to  perceive,  what  architects  in 
general  do  not  perceive,  that  air  requires 
be  treated  on  the  same  laws  as  matter 
in  general  I  must  apologize  for  this 
digression,  but  it  illustrates  the  singular 
illusions  which  may  attend  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  an  invisible  fluid,  and 
may  serve  to  explain  how,  if  this  be 
Psycho's  secret,  it  may  have  so  long 
escaped  detection  by  general  observers. 
The  idea  of  transmitting  power  to  a 
distance  by  means  of  air  is  by  no  means 
new.  It  was  first  suggested  by  the 
celebrated  Denys  Papin,  the  person 
who  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  claim  to 
the  title  of  the  first  inventor  of  the 
steam-engine.  In  1688  he  described^ 
an  apparatus  in  which  a  partial  vacuum 
produced  in  a  long  tube  by  air-pumps 
fixed  at  one  end,  caused  the  motion  of 
pistons  placed  at  the  other  end.  One 
of  oar  most  eminent  writers  on 
mechanics,  speaking  of  this  scheme 
about  half  a  century  ago,  says : — **  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  so  simple  and  ad- 
vantageous a  method  of  exerting  power 
at  a  distance  from  the  first  mover, 
should  have  remained  neglected  and  un- 
noticed so  long."  The  principle  has, 
however,  been  more  attended  to  of  late ; 
it  formed  the  basis  of  the  well-known 
atmospheric  railway,  which  made  such  a 
sensation  firom  1840  to  1848  ;  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  modem  tele- 
^  Acta  £ru4itoruin,  Leipsic,  1690. 


graph  engineering,  know  that  there  are 
miles  of  air-tubes  now  laid  along  the 
streets  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  to  effect  motion  by  pneuma- 
tic power.  While  writing  this  article, 
I  have  received  a  prospectus  of  a 
''Pneumatic  Despatch  System  of  Domes- 
tic Telegraphs,"  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing messages  in  this  way  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  kitchen,  or  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  stables.  One  of  the  most 
striking  and  elegant  applications  of  the 
system  is  »!.  .^chaffhausen,  where  a 
large  amount  of  power  obtained  firom 
the  river  Khine  is  caused  to  be  utilized 
in  the  city,  some  mile  or  two  away,  by 
the  medium  of  air-tubes. 

I^  therefore,  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and 
Cook  adopt  this  system,  they  are  in 
good  company.  It  remains  to  explain 
how  it  is,  or  at  least  might  be,  applied. 

The  glass  cylinder  is  ground  smooth 
on  its  two  ends,  and  if  Uiese  ends  are 
applied  against  the  surface  of  some  soft 
material,  they  will,  when  the  weight 
comes  upon  them,  form  joints  at  the 
top  and  bottom  sufficiently  air-tight  for 
the  object  in  view.  To  indicate  how  the 
air  passage  is  continued  further  down- 
wards is  not  so  easy,  seeing  that  it  must 
pass  through  the  movable  platform  on 
which  the  glass  stands.  I  confess  that 
this  part  of  the  contrivance  is  con- 
cealed with  consummate  skill;  but  I 
think  there  is  a  possible  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

If  the  upper  surface  of  the  platform 
were  of  uncovered  wood,  in  which  no 
opening  was  visible,  one  would  hardly 
see  how  the  thing  could  be  done ;  but 
this  is  not  so.  The  boarding  is  covered 
with  soft  baize,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  part  within  the  cylinder  may 
not  have  holes  covered  by  the  baize, 
through  the  pores  of  which  the  air 
would  pass  freely.  From  these  holes  a 
small  channel  may  exist  through  the 
body  of  the  wood,  passing  either  down 
one  of  the  legs  or  out  at  the  back,  and 
so  continued  by  a  pipe  to  the  operator. 
When  the  platform  is  turned  about  and 
shown  to  the  audience,  the  communi- 
cating hole  may  be  concealed,  and  the 
connection  may  be  made  when    the 
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platfonn  is  in  place,  either  from  below 
or  behind.  Supposing  this  done,  the 
necessary  air  column  is  established  be- 
tween the  operator  behind  the  scenes 
and  the  bottom  of  Psycho's  box,  and  we 
have  next  to  consider  how  this  is  to  be 
utilized. 

The  air  may  be  operated  on  in  two 
ways,  both  in  common  use ;  one  called 
the  plenum  action,  by  compressing  tho 
air ;  the  other  the  vacuum  action,  by 
e^^hftusting  or  expanding  it.  These 
actions  may  be  effected  by  sevAi^^ 

chanicai  mout»  : — u  a  large  difference  of 
pressure  is  required  the  most  prompt 
way  is  to  have  at  hand  two  reservoirs, 
one  of  compressed,  the  other  of  ex- 
panded air,  and  to  open  communica- 
tions with  them  by  cocks,  which  would 
instantly  induce  the  corresponding  ac- 
tion in  the  tube.  But  probably  for 
the  present  purpose  the  alteration  of 
pressure  need  only  be  slight,  and  might 
be  effected,  either  way,  by  a  simple 
bellows  or  analogous  contrivance.  Or 
possibly  a  simpler  mode  still,  the  action 
of  the  breath,  in  alternative  blowing 
and  sucking,  might  be  made  available.^ 
A  clever  mechanician,  like  Mr.  Maske- 
lyne  would  have  no  difficulty  in  design- 
ing a  simple  contrivance,  easily  nnder 
the  hand  of  the  operator,  by  which  the 
air  in  the  tube  could  be  either  com- 
pressed or  expanded  at  pleasure,  and 
regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

We  have  then  only  to  suppose  two 
pistons,  or  diaphragmp,  or  other  equiva- 
lent apparatus,  within  the  figure  box, 
connected  with  the  interior  of  the  glass 
cylinder  and  properly  adjusted,  and  the 
whole  is  in  order.  On  applying  the 
plenum  impulse  behind  the  stage  one  of 
the  pistons  in  the  figure  would  be  caused 
to  move  ;  on  applying  the  vac/uum  im- 
pulse the  other  piston  would  be  caused 
to  move,  and  thus  the  hidden  operator 
would  command  two  separate  influences 
at  pleasure. 

And,  going  a  step  further,  we  shall  see 
that  these  two  distinct  influences  are 
exactly  what  rtre    required    to   effect 

*  A  tolerably  strong  man  may  produce,  with 
Ilia  breath,  a  pressure  of  about  2  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  or  an  exhaustion  of  about  1^  lbs. 


Psycho's  whist  playing.  He  does  two 
thinp;?,  and  only  two  ;  one  consists  of  a 
horizontal  movement  of  the  arm  to 
choose  the  card,  the  other  consists  of  a 
vertical  movement  of  the  arm  to  raise 
the  card  in  the  air. 

The  horizontal  action  is  arranged  with 

peculiar  ingenuity.     There  is  a  clock* 

work   motion,   which  if  actijup   ''reelv 

>vould  cause  the  figure'*  \^^  ^  t^^jj 

backwards  an^  ',^„,^  over  the  13 

..vtd  ;  this  action  can  be  checked  at  any 

given  point,  probably  by  the  action  of  a 

break,  or  a  detent  stopping  the  fly  vane, 

as  in  a  musical-box.   If  we  suppose  this 

check  to  be  worked,  say  by  the  plefitim, 

piston,  the  operator  has  only  to  exert 

his  plenum  action  and  lift  off  the  check, 

when  the  hand  will  slowly  move  by  the 

clock-work  influence,  and  when  it  anives 

at  the  proper  card  the  stopping  of  the 

influence  will  put  the  check  in  action 

again  and  stop  the  further  progress. 

The  operator  then  changes  to  the 
vacuum  action,  setting  in  motion  the 
vacuum  piston  within  the  figure,  and  it  ia 
clear  that  by  proper  machinery  this  may 
be  made  to  raise  Psycho's  arm,  which  is 
the  second  thing  to  be  done.  By  delicate 
manipulation  the  arm  may  be  made  at 
will  to  rise,  to  fall,  or  to  stand  still  in 
any  position,  effects  which  Mr.  Maake- 
lyne  exhibits  with  very  proper  pride. 

Thus  the  whole  problem  of  the  wbist- 
playing  may  be  accounted  for.  Whether 
the  real  player  is  Mr.  Maskelyne,  who 
remains  on  the  stage  and  signals  to  hia 
assistant  behind,  or  whether  it  is  the 
operator  himself,  who  has  some  means 
of  knowing  the  cards,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  this  is  of  little  consequenoe ; 
the  only  important  thing  is  to  discoTBt 
how  the  will  and  intention  of  the  ope- 
rator can  be  made  to  work  the  figure. 
I  have,  of  course,  only  indicated  the 
salient  points  of  the  hypothesis,  omit- 
ting the  details,  which  an  expert 
mechanician  like  Mr.  Maskelyne  would 
easily  apply. 

The  arithmetical  trick  is  explained  in 
a  similar  way,  namely,  by  a  daaliMts- 
ment ;  the  digitiJ  figures  are  oaased  lo 
revolve  by  clock-work,  which  is  stopped 
by  the  plenum  check  when  the  right 
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figure  comes  to  the  right  place;  and 
then  the  yacnam  movement  causes  the 
motion  of  the  figure's  left  arm,  which 
exhibits  the  digit  to  the  audience.  The 
transfer  of  the  pneumatic  actions  from 
the  whist-playing  to  the  arithmetical 
machinery^  and  vice  versd,  may  be  easily 
managed. 

The  conjuring  tricks  involve  no  mo- 
tions beyond  what  have  been  described. 

If  the  foregoing  explanation  be  the 
true  one,  then  I  heartily  endorse  the 
statement  Mr.  Maskelyne  publicly 
makes,  that  "if  the  secret  should  be 
discovered,  it  will  not  detract  from  the 
merit  of  the  construction/'  So  far 
from  it,  I  say  he  becomes,  by  the  dis- 
covery, entitled  to  a  much  more  worthy 
and  dLscriminatiDg  praise  for  the  skill 
and  knowledge  he  has  shown,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  likely  that  the  publica- 
tion will  be  likely  to  diminish  his  more 
substantial  reward.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  suggestion  does  not  apply, 
then  he  has  a  store  of  ingenuity  yet  un- 
appreciated, and  I  must  take  the  merit 
to  myself  of  inventing,  de  novo^  another 
card-playing  automaton,  competent  to 
do  all  that  Psycho  does,  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are  at 
present  visible. 

There  is  another  very  pretty  and  in- 
genious feature  in  the  exhibition,  which 
I  should  like  to  mention,  that  is  the  ani- 
mated tambourine.  An  assistant  brings 
out,  during  the  performance,  a  little  loose 
table,  with  a  round  top  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  sets  it  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  among  the  audience.  He 
then  places  on  it  a  tambourine,  also 
perfectly  loose,  and  obviously  without 


any  connection  either  with  the  table  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  further  quite  clear 
that  there  is  no  pin  or  other  moving 
part  projecting  above  the  table.  Yet 
no  sooner  is  the  instrument  placed  on 
the  table  than  it  becomes  endowed  with 
animation  and  intelligence.  It  answers 
by  shakes  when  spoken  to,  and  it  ap- 
plauds vigorously  when  anything  clever 
IB  done.  The  secret  of  this  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  there  are  two  electric  magnets 
concealed  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
table,  and  connected  by  wires  to  some 
distant  place  where  they  can  be  thrown 
rapidly  in  and  out  of  circuit  in  the 
usual  way;  these  magnets  attract 
pieces  of  soft  iron  in  the  tambourine, 
which  is  formed  slightly  convex  on  its 
under  side  ;  and  the  rapid  alternation  of 
the  two  magnetic  actions,  gives  the 
shaking  effect  observed.  In  setting 
the  loose  table  in  its  place,  the  wires 
are  no  doubt  thrown  into  connection 
by  dipping  into  little  cups  of  mer- 
cury. This  clever  device  hardly  re- 
ceives the  attention  it  deserves,  for  it 
ought  to  appear  a  most  astounding  won- 
der to  those  who  do  not  know  its 
scientific  rationale. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  Messrs. 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke  would  give  up 
the  "spiritualistic"  nonsense,  which 
at  present  occupies  so  much  of  their 
evening.  It  means  nothing  ;  the  dark- 
ness is  objectionable  on  many  grounds, 
and  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  talents 
which  they  might  exhibit  more  favour- 
ably in  other  ways. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W  P. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  OURATB  LEAYXS  BBBNTBURN. 

CiOKLT  went  to  her  room  that  night  in 
a  very  nervous  and  disturbed  condition. 
It  was  her  last  night,  too,  in  the  house 
in  which  she  had  been  bom ;  but  she 
had  no  leisure  to  think  of  that,  or  to 
indulge  in  any  natural  sentiments  on 
the  subject.  She  was  very  much 
alarmed  about  her  father,  whose  looks 
were  so  strange,  but  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  That  he  should  take  her  for  her 
mother  was  perhaps  not  wonderful  at 
such  a  moment  of  agitation ;  but  it 
frightened  her  more  than  words  can  say. 
What  could  she  do?  It  was  night, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  with 
her  but  Betsy,  who  had  for  hours  been 
buried  in  deepest  slumbers ;  and  even 
had  she  been  able  to  send  for  the  doctor, 
what  advance  would  that  have  made  1 — 
for  he  was  not  ill,  only  strange,  and  it  was 
so  natural  that  he  should  be  strange; 
— and  the  good  steady-going  country  doc- 
tor, acquainted  with  honest  practical, 
fevers  and  rheumatism,  what  help  could 
he  bring  to  a  mind  diseased  1  Cicely 
had  changed  her  room  in  her  new  office 
of  nurse,  and  now  occupied  a  small  inner 
chamber  communicating  with  that  of 
the  two  children.  She  was  sitting  there 
pondering  and  thinking  when  she  heard 
her  father  come  up  stainL  Then  he 
appeared  suddenly  bending  over  the 
children's  little  cots.  He  had  a  candle 
in  his  hand,  and  stooping  feebly,  kissed 
the  little  boys.  He  was  talking  to  him- 
self all  the  time ;  but  she  could  not 
make  out  what  he  said,  except,  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  children,  "Poor 
things,  poor  things !  God  bless  you." 
Cicely  did  not  show  herself,  anxiously  as 
she  watched,  and  he  went  out  again  and  on 
to  his  own  room.  He  was  going  to  bed 
quietly,  and  after  all  it  might  turn  out 
to  be  nothing;   perhaps  he  had  been 


dozing  when  he  called  her  Hester,  and 
was  scarcely  awake.  After  this  she 
intended  to  go  to  bed  herself ;  for  she 
was  sadly  worn  out  with  her  long  day's 
work  and  many  cares,  and  fell  dead 
asleep,  as  youth  unaccustomed  to  watch- 
ing ever  will  do  in  the  face  of  all 
trouble.  The  house  was  perfectly  still 
so  long  as  she  was  awake ;  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  quiet  except  the  breathiog 
of  Harry  and  Charley,  and  the  tap  of 
the  jessamine  branches  against  her  win- 
dows. There  was  one  last  blossom  at 
the  end  of  a  branch,  late  and  long  after 
its  neighbours,  which  shed  some  of  its 
peculiar  sweetness  through  the  open 
window.  The  relief  was  so  great  to 
hear  her  father  come  up  staiis,  and  to 
know  that  he  was  safe  in  his  room,  that 
her  previous  fright  seemed  folly.  She 
said  her  prayers^  poor  child  !  in  her  lone- 
liness, giving  tearful  thanks  for  this 
blessing,  and  fell  asleep  without  time  to 
think  of  any  bothers  or  sorrow  of  her 
own.  Thus  sometimes,  perhaps,  those 
who  have  other  people  to  carry  on 
their  shoulders  avoid  occasionally  the 
sharp  sting  of  personal  feeling — at  least, 
of  ail  the  sentiments  which  are  of  a 
secondary  kind. 

The  morning  was  less  warm  and  bright 
than  usual,  with  a  true  autumnal  haze 
over  the  trees.  This  soothed  Cicely 
when  she  looked  out  She  was  very 
early,  for  there  were  stilll  various  last 
things  to  do.  She  had  finished  her  own 
individual  concerns,  and  locked  her  box 
ready  for  removal,  before  it  was  time  to 
call  the  children,  who  slept  later  and 
more  quietly  than  usual  by  another 
happy  dispensation  of  providence.  Cicely 
heard  the  auctioneer  arrive,  and  the 
sound  of  chatter  and  laughter  with 
which  Betsy  received  the  men,  with 
whom  already  she  had  made  acquaint- 
ance. Why  not  ?  Shall  everybody  be 
sad  because  we  are  in  trouble.  Cicely 
asked  herself?    and  she  leant  oat   of 
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the  window  which  overlooked  the  gar- 
den, and  took  a  deep  draught  of  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  before  she 
proceeded  to  wake  the  children  and 
begin  the  day's  work.  Her  eyes,  poor 
child  1  were  as  dewy  as  the  morning ; 
bat  she  did  not  give  herself  time  to  cry, 
or  waste  her  strength  by  such  an 
indulgence.  A  knock  at  her  door  dis- 
turbed her,  and  she  shut  the  window 
hastily,  and  shaking  off  those  stray 
drops  from  her  eyelashes,  went  to  see 
what  Betsy  wanted  so  early.  Betsy 
stood  outside,  looking  pale  and  excited. 

"  The  men  says,  please.  Miss,  will  you 
come  down  stairs  i  **  said  Betsy,  making 
an  effort  at  a  curtsey,  which  was  so  very 
unusual  that  Cicely  was  half  amused. 

''What  do  they  wanti  I  have  to 
dress  the  children,  Betsy.  Could  not 
you  do  instead  ? " 

''  If  you  please,  Miss,  Til  dress  the 
children.  Do  go — ^go,  please.  Miss 
Cicely!  I'm  too  frightened.  0  Miss, 
your  poor  papa ! " 

''Papal"  Cicely  gave  the  girl  one 
frightened  beseeching  look,  and  then 
flew  down  stairs,  her  feet  scarcely  touch- 
ing the  steps.  Why  was  he  up  so  early  1 
Why  was  he  vexing  himself  with  those 
men,  and  their  preparations,  making 
himself  miserable  about  nothing,  when 
there  were  so  many  real  troubles  to  bear  ? 
The  men  were  standing  in  a  little  knot 
by  the  study  door,  which  was  half  open. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  me  1  What 
is  itl" 

They  were  confused;  one  of  them 
put  forward  another  to  speak  to  her, 
and  there  was  a  little  rustling,  and 
shuffling  and  changing  of  position,  which 
permitted  her  to  see,  as  she  thought, 
Mr.  St.  John  sitting,  facing  the  door,  in 
his  usual  chair.  "  Ah  !  it  is  papa  who 
has  come  down,  I  see — thank  you  for 
not  wishing  to  disturb  him.  I  will 
tell  him,"  said  Cicely,  passing  through 
the  midst  of  them  with  swift  light 
youthful  steps. 

"  Don't  let  her  go  !  Stop  her,  for  God's 
sake ! "  cried  one  of  the  men,  in  sub- 
dued confused  tones.  She  head^l  them, 
for  she  remembered  them  afterwards ; 
but  at  that  moment  the  words  conveyed 


no  meaning  to  her.  She  went  in  as  any 
child  would  go  up  to  any  father.  The 
chair  was  pushed  away  from  the  writing- 
table,  facing  towards  the  door,  as  if  he 
had  been  expecting  some  one.  What 
surprised  Cicely  more  than  the  aspect 
of  his  countenance,  in  which  at  the  first 
glance  she  saw  no  particular  difference 
was  that  he  had  upon  his  knees,  folded 
neatly,  a  woman's  doak  and  hat — her 
mother's  cloak  and  hat — which  had 
remained  in  his  room  by  his  particular 
desire  ever  since  Hester  died. 

"Papa^  what  are  you  doing  with 
the3e  1 "  she  said. 

There  was  no  reply.  "  Papa,  are  you 
asleep )"  cried  Cicely.  She  was  getting 
very  much  frightened,  her  heart  beating 
against  her  breast  For  the  moment 
some  impulse  of  terror  drove  her  back 
upon  the  men  at  the  door.  "  He  has 
gone  to  sleep,"  she  said,  hurriedly  ;  ''he 
was  tired,  very  much  tired  last  night." 

"We  have  sent  for  the  doctor.  Miss," 
said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Papa,  papa ! "  said  Cicely.  She  had 
gone  back  to  him  paying  no  attention 
to  them ;  and  then  she  gave  a  low  cry, 
and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  his 
side,  gazing  up  into  his  face»  trembling. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  giri, 
speaking  low;  "what  is  it,  papa? 
Where  were  you  going  with  that  hat 
and  cloak?  Speak  to  me;  don't  sit 
there  and  doze.  We  are  to  go  away — 
to  go  away — don't  you  remember — to- 
day?" 

Some  one  else  came  in  just  then, 
though  she  did  not  hear.  It  was  the 
doctor,  who  came  and  took  her  by  the 
arm  to  raise  her.  "Run  away,  my 
dear ;  run  up  stairs  till  I  see  what  is  to 
be  done,"  he  said.  "  Somebody  take  her 
away." 

Cicely  rose  up  quickly.  "  I  cannot 
awake  him,"  she  said.  "  Doctor,  I  am 
so  glad  you  have  come,  though  he  would 
not  let  me  send  yesterday.  I  think  he 
must  be  in  a  faint" 

"  Go  away,  go  away,  my  dear." 

It  neither  occurred  to  the  poor  girl  to 
obey  him  nor  to  think  what  he  meant 
She  stood  by  breathless  while  he  looked 
at  the  motionless  figure  in  the  chair,  and 
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took  into  his  own  the  grey  cold  hand 
which  huDg  helpless  by  Mr.  St.  John's 
side.  Cicely  did  not  look  at  her  father, 
bnt  at  the  doctor,  to  know  what  it 
was  I  and  round  the  door  the  group  of 
men  gazed  too  awestrickeu,  with  Betsy, 
whom  curiosity  and  the  attraction  of 
terror  had  brought  down  'stairs,  and 
one  or  two  labourers  from  the  village 
passing  to  their  morning's  work,  who 
had  come  in,  drawn  by  the  strange 
fascination  of  what  had  happened^  and 
staring  too. 

'^  Hours  ago,''  said  the  doctor  to  him- 
self, shaking  his  head ;  "  he  is  quite 
cold ;  who  saw  him  last  1 "    . 

**  O  doctor,  do  somethiug  1 "  cried 
Cicely,  clasping  her  hands  j  "  don't  lose 
time ;  don't  let  him  be  like  this ;  do 
lomethiug — oh,  do  something,  doctor  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  we  are  going 
to-day  1 " 

He  turned  round  upon  her  very 
gently,  and  the  group  at  the  door  moved 
with  a  rustling  movement  of  sympathy. 
Betsy  fell  a  crying  loudly,  and  some  of 
the  men  put  their  hands  to  their  eyes. 
The  doctor  took  Cicely  by  the  arm,  and 
turned  her  away  with  gentle  force. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  come  with  me. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  the  next 
room." 

"  But  papa  1 "  she  cried. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  the  compas- 
sionate doctor,  "  we  can  do  nothing  for 
him  now." 

Cicely  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment, 
then  the  hot  blood  flushed  into  her  face, 
foUowed  by  sudden  paleness.  She  drew 
herself  out  of  the  kind  doctor's  hold, 
and  went  back  and  knelt  down  again 
by  her  father^s  side.  Do  nothing  more 
for  him — while  still  he  sat  there,  just  as 
he  always  did,  in  his  own  chair  ? 

*'Papa,  what  is  it ) "  she  Skiid,trembling, 
while  they  all  stood  round.  Suddenly 
the  roughest  of  all  the  men,  one  of  the 
labourers,  broke  forth  into  loud  sobs. 

"Don't  you,  Miss — don%  for  the 
love  of  God ! "  cried  the  man. 

She  could  not  hear  it.  All  this  came 
fresh  to  her  word  for  word  a  little  later, 
but  just  then  she  heard  nothing.  She 
took  the  hand  the  doctor  had  taken,  and 


put  her  warm  cheek  and  her  young  lips 
to  it. 

"  He  is  cold  because  he  has  been 
sleeping  in  his  chair,"  she  cried,  appeal- 
ing to  them.  "Nothing  else — what 
could  it  be  else  ]  and  we  are  going  away 
to-day  1" 

The  doctor  grasped  at  her  arm,  almost 
hurting  her.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  Cicely, 
this  is  not  like  you.  We  must  carry 
him  to  bed.  Come  with  me  to  another 
room.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  he  was 
last  night" 

This  argument  subdued  her,  and  she 
went  meekly  out  of  the  room,  trying  to 
think  that  her  father  was  to  be  carried 
to  his  bed,  and  that  all  might  still  be 
well.  Trying  to  think  so;  though  a 
chill  had  fadlen  upon  her,  and  she 
knew,  in  spite  of  herself. 

The  men  shut  the  door  reverently  as 
the  doctor  took  her  away,  leaving  him 
there  whom  no  one  dared  to  touch,  while 
they  stood  outside  talking  in  whispen. 
Mr.  St.  John,  still  and  cold,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  place.  He  had  gone  last 
night,  when  Cicely  saw  him,  to  fetch 
those  relics  of  his  Hester,  which  he  had 
kept  for  so  many  years  in  his  room ; 
but,  in  his  feeble  state,  had  been  so 
long  searching  before  he  could  find 
them,  that  sleep  had  overtaken  Cicely, 
and  she  had  not  heard  him  stumbling 
downstairs  again  with  his  candle. 
Heaven  knows  what  fancy  it  was  that 
had  sent  him  to  seek  his  wife's  cloak 
and  hat ;  his  mind  had  got  confused 
altogether  with  trouble  and  weakness, 
and  the  shock  of  uprootal ;  and  then  he 
had  sat  down  again  with  a  snule,  with 
her  familiar  garments  ready  for  her,  to 
wait  through  the  night  till  Hester  came. 
What  hour  or  moment  it  was  no  onB 
could  tell ;  but  Hester,  or  some  other 
angel,  had  come  for  him  according  to  his 
expectation,  and  left  nothing  but  the 
case  and  husk  of  him  sitting,  as  he  had 
sat  waiting  for  her,  with  her  cloak 
upon  his  knees. 

"I  am  going  to  telegraph  for  her 
sister,"  said  the  doctor,  coming  out  with 
red  eyes  after  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
"  Of  course  you  will  send  and  stop  the 
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people  from  coming;  there  can  be  no 
sale  to-day." 

"Of  contFe,"  said  the  auctioneer. 
"Th^  young  lady  wonldn't  believe  it, 
lay  man  teUs  me.  I  must  get  them  off 
at  once,  or  theyll  get  drinking.  They're 
all  upset  like  a  parcel  of  women — ^what 
with  finding  himi  and  what  with  seeing 
the  young  lady.  Poor  thing !  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  very  badly  left  ? " 

"  Left  I "  cried  the  doctor ;  there  was 
derision  in  the  very  word.  **They 
are  not  left  at  all ;  they  have  not  a  penny 
in  the  world.  Poor  St.  John,  we  must 
not  say  a  word  now  against  him,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  say.  He  got  on 
with  everybody.  He  did  his  duty  by 
rich  and  poor.  There  was  never  a  better 
clergyman;  always  ready  when  you 
called  him,  early  or  late ;  more  ready  for 
nothing,"  the  doctor  added  remorsefully, 
^  than  I  am  for  my  best  paying  patients. 
We  might  have  done  more  to  smooth 
his  way  for  him  perhaps,  but  he  never 
could  take  care  of  money  or  do  any- 
thing to  help  himself ;  and  now  they'll 
have  to  pay  for  it,  these  two  poor  girls." 

Thus  the  Curate's  record  was  made. 
The  news  went  through  the  parish  like 
the  wind,  in  all  its  details ;  dozens  of 
people  were  stopped  in  the  village  going 
to  the  sale,  and  a  Uttle  comforted  for  their 
disappointment  by  the  exciting  story. 
Some  of  the  people  thought  it  was  poor 
Miss  Brown,  the  other  Mrs.  St.  John, 
whom  he  was  looking  for.  Some  felt 
it  a  strange  heathenish  sort  of  thing  of 
him,  a  clergyman,  that  he  should  be 
thinking  at  that  last  moment  of  any- 
thing but  the  golden  city  with  the 
gates  of  pearl ;  and  thought  there  was  a 
dreadful  materialism  in  the  cloak  and  hat 
Bat  most  people  felt  a  thrill  of  real 
emotion,  and  the  moment  he  was  dead, 
mourned  Mr.  St.  John  truly,  declaring 
that  Brentbum  wonld  never  see  the  like 
of  him  again.  Mrs.  Ascott  cried  so  that 
she  got  a  very  bad  headache,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  and  lie  down.  But  she 
sent  her  maid  to  ask  if  they  could  do 
anything,  and  even  postponed  a  dinDer" 
party  which  was  to  have  been  that 
evening,  which  was  a  tory  gratifying 
token  of  reapeci.    Mra  Joel^  who  was 


perhaps  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
social  scale,  cried  too,  but  had  no  head- 
ache, and  went  off  at  once  to  the  Bectory 
to  make  herself  useful,  pulling  all  the 
blinds  down,  which  Betsy  had  neglected, 
and  telling  all  the  callers  that  poor  Miss 
Cicely  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
though  "  it  have  given  her  a  dreadful 
shock."  The  trunks  stood  all  ready 
packed  and  corded,  with  Mr.  St.  John's 
name  upon  them.  But  he  had  no  need 
of  them,  though  he  had  kept  his  word 
and  left  Brentbum  on  the  appointed 
day.  After  a  while  people  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened — best  for  him 
certainly — he  could  never  have  borne 
the  rooting  up,  they  said — he  could 
never  have  borne  Liverpool,  so  noisy 
and  quarrelsome.  ''Why,  it  would 
have  killed  him  in  a  fortnight,  such  a 
place,"  said  Mr.  Ascott^  who  had  not, 
however,  lent  a  hand  in  any  way  to  help 
him  in  his  struggle  against  fate. 

Mab,  it  is  needless  to  say,  came 
down  at  once  with  Aunt  Jane,  utterly 
crushed  and  helpless  with  sorrow. 
Poor  Cicely,  who  was  only  beginning 
to  realize  what  it  was,  and  to  make 
sure  that  her  father  absolutely  was 
dead,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  bring- 
ing back,  had  to  rouse  herself,  and  take 
her  slater  into  her  arms  and  console  her. 
Mab  sobbed  quietly  when  she  was  in 
her  sister's  arms,  feeling  a  sense  of  strong 
protection  in  them. 

"  I  have  still  you,  Cicely,"  she  said, 
clinging  to  her. 

"  But  Cicely  has  no  one,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  kissing  the  pale  girl  with  that 
compassionate  insight  wbach  age  some- 
times brings  even  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  it  by  nature.  "  But  it  is  best 
for  you  to  have  them  all  to  look  after,  if 
you  could  but  see  it,  my  poor  child  I " 

"  I  do  see  it,"  said  Cicely — and  then 
she  had  to  disentangle  herself  from 
Mab's  clinging,  and  to  go  out  of  the 
loom  where  they  had  abut  themselves 
up,  to  see  somebody  about  the  "arrange- 
mentBi"  though  indeed  everybody  was 
very  kind  and  spared  her  as  much  as 
they  conld. 

After  the  first  shook  was  over  it  may 
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well   be  supposed  what  consultations 
there  were  within  the  darkened  rooms. 
The  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the 
following  Tuesday,  as  English  custom 
demands,  and  the  days  were  very  slow 
and  terrible  to  the  two  girLs>  hedged 
round  by  all  the  prejudices  of  decorum, 
who  could  do  nothing  but  dwell  with 
their  grief  in  the  gloomy  house  which 
crushed   their  young  spirits  with  its 
veiled  windows  and  changeless  dimness. 
That,  and  far  more,  they  were  ready  to 
do  for  their  father  and  the  love  they 
bore  him ;  but  to  feel  life  arrested  and 
stopped  short  by  that  shadow  of  death 
is  hard  upon  the  young.    Miss  Maydew, 
whose  grief  naturally  was  of  a  much 
lighter  description  than  that  of  the  girls, 
and  with  whom  decorum  was  stronger 
than  grief,  kept  them  up  stairs  in  their 
rooms,  and  treated  them  as  invalids, 
which  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the 
circumstances.      Only  at  dusk  would 
she  let  them  go  even  into  the  garden,  to 
get  the  breath  of  air  which  nature  de- 
manded.    8he  knew  all  the  proper  cere- 
monials which  ought  to  be  observed 
when  there  was  '*  a  death  in  the  house,'' 
and  was  not  quite  sore  even  now  how 
far  it  was  right  to  let  them  discuss  what 
they  were  going  to  do.    To  make  up  for 
this,  she   carried  to    them  the  scraps 
of  parish  gossip  which  she  gleaned  from 
Mrs.  Joel  and  £rom  Betsy  in  the  kitchen. 
There  had,  it  appeared,  been  a  double 
tragedy  in  the  parish.     A   few  days 
after  the  death  of  the  Curate,  the  village 
schoolmistress,  a    young  widow   with 
several  babies  had  '^ dropped  down" 
and  died  of  heart  disease  in  the  midst 
of  the  frightened  children.      "  It  is  a 
terrible  warning  to  the  parish,''  said 
Miss  Maydew,  *'  two  such  events  in  one 
week.     But  your  dear  papa,  everybody 
knows,  was  ready  to  go,  and  I  hope  Mrs. 
Jones  was  so  too.     They  tell  me  she 
was  a  good  woman." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  the  chil- 
dren % "  said  Cicely,  thinking  of  her  own 
burden. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  the  children  will  be 
provided  for ;  they  always  are  somehow. 
There  are  so  many  institutions  for 
orphans,  and  people  are  very  good  if  you 


know  how  to  get  at  them.  No  doubt 
somebody  will  take  them  up.  I  don't 
doubt  Mr.  Ascott  has  votes  for  the 
British  Orphans'  or  St.  Ann's  Society, 
or  some  of  these.  Speaking  of  that, 
my  dears,  I  have  been  thinking  that  we 
ought  to  try  for  something  of  the  same 
kind  ourselves.  Cicely,  hear  first  what 
I  have  got  to  say  before  you  speak.  It 
is  no  disgrace.  How  are  Mab  and  you 
to  maintain  these  two  little  boyst  Of 
course  you  shall  have  all  that  I  can  give 
you,  but  I  have  so  little ;  and  if  girls 
can  maintain  themselves,  it  is  all  they 
are  likely  to  do.  There  ia  a  society,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  orphans  of  clergymen — ^" 

<<  Aunt  Jane !  Papa's  sons  shall  never 
be  charity  boys — never!  if  I  should  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone,  as  people  say." 

''Your  fingers  to    the  bone — what 
good  would^tluit  do  ?  Listen  to  me,  girls. 
Both  of  you  can  make  a  fair  enough 
living  for  yourselves.    Tou  wDl  easUy 
get  a  good  governess's  place.  Cicely ;  for, 
though  you  are  not  very  accomplished, 
you  are  so  thorough — ^and  Mab,  perhaps, 
if  she  succeeds,  may  do  still  better. 
But  consider  what  that  is  :  fifty  pounds 
a  year  at  the  outside ;  and  at  first  you 
could  not  look  for  that;  and  you  are 
always  expected  to  dress  well  and  look 
nice,  and  Mab  would  have  all  sorts  of 
expenses  for  her  materials  and  models 
and  so  forth.     The  cheapest  good  school 
for  boys  I  ever  heard  of  was  forty 
pounds  without  clothes,  and  at  present 
they  are  too  young  for  school.     It  is  a 
woman's  work  to  look  after  two  little 
things  like  that    What  can  you  do  with 
themi  If  you  stay  and  take  care  of  them, 
you  will  dU.  three  starve.      It  would  be 
far  better  to  get  them  into  some  asylum 
where  they  would  be  well  looked  after ; 
and  then,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  insinuatingly, 
**  if  you  got  on  very  well,  or  if  anything 
fortunate  happened,  you  could  take  them 
back,  don't    you    see,    whenever  you 
liked." 

Mab,  moved  by  this,  turned  her  eyes  to 
Cicely  for  her  cue ;  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  reason  in  what  Aunt  Jane  said. 
«  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it, 
please,"  said  Cicely.  ''We  must  not 
say  too  much,  for  I  may  break  down,  or 
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anyone  may  break  down ;  but  tbey  aball 
not  go  npon  charity  if  I  can  help  it. 
Oh,  charity  is  very  good,  I  know ;  we 
may  be  glad  of  it,  all  of  ns,  if  we  get 
sick  or  can't  find  anything  to  do ;  but  I 
mnst  try  first — I  must  try ! " 

"  0  Cicely,  this  is  pride,  the  same 
sort  of  pride  that  prevented  your  poor 
papa  from  asking  for  anything ** 

"  Hush,  Aunt  Jane  I  Whatever  he 
did  was  right ;  but  I  am  not  like  papa. 
I  don't  mind  asking  so  long  as  it  is  for 
work.  I  have  an  idea  now.  Poor  Mrs. 
Jones !  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  her, 
leaving  her  children  desolate.  But 
someone  will  have  to  come  in  her  place. 
Why  should  it  not  be  me  1  There  is  a 
little  house  quite  comfortable  and  plea- 
sant where  I  could  have  the  children ; 
and  I  think  the  parish  would  not  refuse 
me,  if  it  was  only  for  papa's  sake." 

''  Cicely !  my  dear  child,  of  what  are 
you  thinking  % "  said  Miss^Maydew,  in 
dismay.  ''A  parish  schoolmistress  1  you 
are  dreaming.  All  this  has  been  too 
much  for  you.  My  dear,  my  dear,  you 
must  never  think  of  such  a  thing 
again!" 

''0  Cicely,  it  is  not  a  place  for  a 
lady,  surely,"  cried  Mab. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Cicely,  the  colour 
mounting  to  her  face.  ''  I'd  take  in  wash- 
ingif  it  was  necessary,  and  if  I  knew  how. 
A  lady !  there's  nothing  about  ladies 
that  I  know  of  in  the  Bible.  What- 
ever a  woman  can  do  I'm  ready  to  try, 
and  I  don't  care,  not  the  worth  of  a  pin, 
whether  it's  a  place  for  a  lady  or  not 

0  Aunt  Jane,  I  beg  your  pardon.     I 
know  how  good  you  are — but  charity ! 

1  can't  bear  the  thought  of  charity.      I 
must  try  my  own  way." 

''Cicely,  listen  to  me,"  cried  Aunt 
Jane,  wiUi  tears.  "  I  held  back,  for  the 
childiren  are  not  my  flesh  and  blood  as 
you  are.  Perhaps  it  was  mean  of  me 
to  hold  back.  0  Cicely,  I  wanted  to 
save  what  I  had  for  you ;  but,  my  dear, 
if  it  comes  to  that^  better,  far  better,  that 
you  should  bring  them  to  London.  I 
don't  say  I'm  fond  of  children,"  said 
Miss  Maydew ;  '4f  s  so  long  since  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  them.  I  don't  say 
but  what  they'd  worry  me  sometimes ; 


but  bring  them.  Cicely,  and  we'll  do 
what  we  can  to  get  on,  and  when  you 
find  a  situation,  111— ni— try— " 

Her  voice  sank  into  quavering  hesita- 
tion, a  sob  interrupted  her.  She  was 
ready  to  do  almost  all  they  wanted  of  her  j 
but  this  was  hard ;  still,  sooner  than 
sacrifice  her  niece's  gentility,  the  stand- 
ing of  the  family — ^Cicely  had  good 
sense  enough  to  perceive  that  enough 
had  been  said.  She  kissed  her  aunt 
heartily  with  tender  thanks,  but  she  did 
not  accept  her  offer  or  say  anything 
farther  about  her  own  plans.  For  the 
moment  nothing  could  be  done,  what« 
ever  the  decision  might  be. 


CHAPTER  |XIX. 

TBB  rector's   beginning. 

Mr.  Mildmat  came  to  Brentbum  the 
Saturday  after  the  Curate's  death.  The 
Ascotts  invited  him  to  their  house,  and 
he  went  there  feeling  more  like  a  culprit 
than  an  innocentman  has  any  right  to  do. 
He  fairly  broke  down  in  the  pulpit  next 
day,  in  the  little  address  he  made  to  the 
people.  '*  Grod  knows,"  he  said  to  them, 
''  that  I  would  give  everything  I  have  in 
the  world  to  bring  back  to  you  the 
familiar  voice  which  you  have  heard 
here  so  long,  and  which  had  the  teach- 
ings of  a  loog  experience  to  give  you, 
teachings  more  precious  than  anything 
a  new  beginner  can  say.  When  I  think 
that  but  for  my  appointment  this 
tragedy  might  not  have  happened,  my 
heart  sinks  within  me ;  and  yet  I  am 
blameless,  though  all  who  loved  him 
have  a  right  to  blame  me."  His  voice 
quivered,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
idl  the  Brentbum  folks,  who  were  not 
struck  dumb  with  wonder,  wept  But 
many  of  them  were  struck  dumb  with 
wonder,  and  Mr.  Ascott,  who  was  his 
host,  and  felt  responsible  for  him,  did 
more  than  wonder.  He  interfered 
energetically  when  the  service  was  over. 
''Mildmay,"  he  said, solemnly,  ''mark 
my  words,  this  will  never  do.  You  are 
no  more  to  blame  for  poor  St.  John's 
death  than  I  am  or  any  one,  and  nobody 
has  a    right    to    blame    you.      Good 
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heavens,  if  you  had  never  heard  of  the 
poor  fellow,  don't  you  think  it  would 
have  happened  all  the  same  f  Tou  did 
a  great  deal  more  than  anyone  else  would 
have  done— is  that  why  you  think  it  is 
your  fault?" 

Mildmay  did  not  make  any  reply 
to  this  remonstrance.  Perhaps  after 
he  had  said  it,  he  felt,  as  so  many 
impulsive  men  are  apt  to  do,  a  hot 
nervous  shame  for  having  said  it,  and 
betraying  his  feelings;  hut  he  would 
not  discuss  the  question  with  the 
AscottB,  who  had  no  self-reproach  in 
the  matter,  no  idea  that  anyone  could 
have  helped  it.  They  discussed  the 
question  now,  the  first  shock  being  over, 
and  a  comfortable  Sunday  put  between 
them  and  the  event,  with  great  calm. 

'*  He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  that 
would  not  even  have  his  life  insured," 
saidMr.  Ascott  '' What  those  poor  girls 
are  to  do  I  do  not  know.  Go  out  for 
governesses,  I  suppose,  poor  things  !  the 
common  expedient ;  but  then  there  are 
those  babies.  There  ought  to  be  an 
Act  of  Parliament  against  second 
families.  I  never  had  any  patience 
with  that  marriage ;  and  Miss  Brown,  I 
suppose,  had  no  Mends  that  could  take 
them  up  1 " 

^'Kone  that  I  know  of,"  his  wife 
replied.  '^  It  is  a  dreadful  burden  for 
those  girls.  It  will  hamper  them  in 
their  situations,  if  they  get  situations, 
and  keep  them  fipom  marrying — " 

"They  are  pretty  girls,"  said  Mr. 
Ascott.  ^'I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  marry." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  Henry,"  she 
replied ;  "  but  what  man,  in  his  senses, 
would  marry  a  girl  with  a  couple  of 
children  dependent  on  her  1 " 

"  A  ready-made  family,"  he  said,  with 

laugh* 

This  was  on  the  Sunday  evening  after 
dinner.  It  was  dusk,  and  they  could 
not  see  their  guest's  feuse,  who  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation.  To  hear  such 
a  discussion  as  this,  touching  the  spoil- 
ing of  a  girl's  marriage,  is  quite  a  com- 
monplace matter,  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  would  think  it  foolishly 
fastidious  to  object  to,  and  probably  Mr. 


Mildmay  had  heard  such  talk  upon  other 
occasions  quite  unmoved;  but  it  is 
astonishing  the  difference  it  makes  when 
you  know  the  girl  thus  discussed,  and 
have,  let  us  say  *'  a  respect "  for  her. 
He  felt  the  blood  come  hot  to  his  face  ; 
he  dared  not  say  any  thiDg,lest  he  should 
say  too  much.  Was  it  mere  poverty 
that  exposed  those  forlorn  young 
creatures,  whose  case  surely  was  sad 
enough  to  put  all  laughter  out  of  court, 
to  such  comment )  Mrs.  Ascott  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Mildmay,  fresh 
from  Oxford,  might  consider  female 
society  frivolous,  and  was  reserving  him- 
self for  loftier  conversation  with  her 
husband,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
of  his  silence — so  she  went  away  smil- 
ing, rustling  her  silken  skirts,  to  the 
drawing-room,  in  the  humility  which 
becomes  the  weaker  vessel,  not  feeling 
herself  equal  to  that  loftier  strain,  to 
make  the  gentlemen's  tea. 

Her  husband,  however,  came  up  stairs 
after  her  by  himself  Mildmay  had  gone 
out  for  a  stroll,  he  said,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  being  alone ;  he  was  a&aid,  after 
all,  he  was  a  morose  sort  of  fellow, 
with  very  little  "  go  "  in  him.  As  for 
the  new  Rector,  he  was  very  glad  to  get 
out  into  the  stillness  of  the  dewy  com- 
mon after  the  hot  room  and  the  fumes 
of  Mr.  Ascott's  excellent  port,  which  he 
disliked,  being  altogether  a  man  of  the 
ne^  schooL  He  skirted  the  common 
under  the  soft  light  of  some  stars,  and 
the  incipient  radiance  of  the  moon, 
which  had  not  yet  risen,  but  showed 
that  she  was  rising.  He  went  even  as 
fax  as  the  back  of  the  Eectory,  and  that 
little  path  which  the  Curate's  feet  had 
worn,  which  he  followed  reverently  to 
the  grey  cross  upon  Hester^s  grave. 
Here  a  flood  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
thoughts  came  over  the  youngman,bring- 
ing  the  tears  to  his  eyes.  He  had  only 
known  Mr.  St.  John  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  yet  how  much  this  short 
acquaintance  had  affected  him !  He 
seem^  to  be  thinking  of  a  dear  old 
friend  when  he  remembered  the  few 
moments  he  had  stood  here,  six  weeks 
before,  listening  to  the  Curate's  simple 
talk.     "The  lights  in  the  girls'  win- 
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dowB  i" — ^Uieie  they  were,  the  only  lights 
in  the  dark  houBe,  a  glimmer  through 
the  half-closed  flutters.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  old  man,  hewildered  with 
death  and  death's  weakness,  sitting  with 
his  wife's  cloak  and  hat  ready,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  who  had  been  wait- 
ing all  these  years  under  the  sod  for  him 
to  come.  "  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she 
will  not  come  to  me,"  said  the  new 
Hector  to  himself,  letting  a  tear  fall 
upon  the  cross  where  the  Curate's  hand 
had  rested  so  tenderly.  His  heart  was 
full  of  that  swelling  sensation  of  sym- 
pathetic sorrow  which  is  both  sweet 
and  painful.  And  slie  was,  they  all 
said,  so  like  her  mother.  Would  any- 
one, he  wondered,  think  of  her  some- 
times as  Mr.  St.  John  had  done  of  his 
Hester?  Or  would  nobody,  in  his 
senses,  marry  a  girl  burdened  with  two 
babies  dependent  on  her  1  When  those 
words  came  back  to  his  mind,  his  cheeks 
reddened,  his  pace  quickened  in  a  sud- 
den flush  of  anger.  And  it  was  a 
woman  who  had  said  it — a  woman 
whose  heart,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
would  have  bled  for  the  orphans,  not 
much  more  than  children  any  of  them, 
who  were  thus  left  in  the  world  to 
struggle  for  themselves. 

It  was  Mildmay  who  took  all  the 
trouble  about  the  funeral,  and  read  the 
service  himself,  with  a  voice  full  of 
emotion.  The  people  had  scarcely  known 
before  how  much  they  felt  the  loss  of 
Mr.  St.  John.  If  the  new  parson  was 
thus  affected,  how  much  more  ought 
they  to  be !  Everybody  wept  in  the 
churchyard,  and  Mr.  Mildmay  laid  that 
day  the  foundation  of  a  popularity  far 
beyond  that  which  any  clergyman  of 
Brentbum,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
had  ei\joyed  before.  "  He  was  so  feelin' 
hearted,"  thepoorpeople  said ;  they  shed 
tears  for  the  old  Curate  who  was  gone, 
but  they  became  suddenly  enthusiasts 
for  the  new  Hector.  The  one  was  past, 
and  had  got  a  beautiful  funeral, 
carriages  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
county;  and  what  could  man  desire 
morel  The  other  was  the  present, 
cheerful  and  full  of  promise.  A  thrill 
of    friendliness     ran    through    every 


corner  of  the  parish.  The  tragedy  which 
preceded  his  arrival,  strangely  enough, 
made  the  most  favourable  preface  pos- 
sible to  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign. 

"Do  you  think  I  might  call  upon 
Miss  St.  John  ? "  Mildmay  asked,  the 
second  day  after  the  funeral.  "  I  would 
not  intrude  upon  her  for  the  world; 
but  they  will  be  going  away,  I  suppose 
— and  if  you  think  I  might  ven- 
ture  " 

He  addressed  Mrs.  Ascott,  but  her 
husband  replied.  ''  Venture  ?  to  be  sure 
you  may  venture,"  said  that  cheerful 
person.  "  Of  course  you  must  want  to 
ascertain  when  they  go  and  all  that. 
Come,  I'll  go  with  you  myself  if  you 
have  any  scruples.  I  should  like  to  see 
Cicely,  poor  thing  !  to  tell  her  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use — We  axe  not  much  in  the 
governessing  line;  but  you,  Adelaide, 
with  all  your  fine  friends " 

*'  Tell  her  I  should  have  gone  to  her 
before  now,  but  that  my  nerves  have 
been  upset  with  all  that  has  happened," 
said  Mrs.  Ascott.  ^*  Of  course  I  have 
written  and  told  her  how  much  I  feel 
for  her;  but  say  everything  for  me, 
Henry.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  go  to- 
morrow, though  I  know  that  to  enter 
that  house  will  unhinge  me  quite.  If 
she  is  able  to  talk  of  business,  tell 
her  to  refer  anyone  to  me.  Of  course 
we  shall  do  everything  we  possibly  can." 

"  Of  course ;  yes,  yes,  I'll  say  every- 
thing" said  her  husband ;  but  on  the 
way,  when  Mildmay  reluctantly  fol- 
lowed him,  feeling  his  purpose  defeated, 
Mr.  Ascott  gave  fortii  his  individual 
sentiments.  "Cicely  St  John  will 
never  answer  as  a  governess,"  he  said ; 
''  she  is  far  too  independent,  and 
proud — ^very  proud.  So  was  her  father 
before  her.  He  prided  himself,  I 
believe,  on  never  having  asked  for  any- 
thing. Grod  bless  us  I  a  nice  sort  of 
world  this  would  be  if  nobody  asked  for 
anything.  That  girl  spoke  to  me  once 
about  the  living  as  if  it  were  my  busi- 
ness to  do  something  in  respect  to  what 
she  thought  her  father's  rights !  Hidicu- 
lous !  but  women  are  very  absurd  in 
their  notions.     She  was  always  what  is 
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called  a  high-spirited  girl;  the  very 
worst  recommendation  I  think  that  any 
girl  can  have." 

Mildmay  made  no  reply ;  he  was  not 
disposed  to  criticise  Cicely,  or  to  dis- 
cuss her  with  Mr.  Ascoti  The  Eectory 
was  all  open  again,  the  shutters  put 
hack,  the  hlinds  drawn  up.  In  the 
faded  old  drawing-room,  where  the 
gentlemen  were  put  hy  Betey  to  wait 
for  Miss  St.  John,  everything  looked  as 
usual,  except  a  scrap  of  paper  here  and 
there  marked  Lot — .  This  had  heen 
done  hy  the  auctioneer,  hefore  Mr.  St. 
John's  death.  Some  of  these  papers 
Betsy,  much  outraged  hy  the  sight  of 
them,  had  furtively  ruhhed  off  with  her 
duster,  hut  some  remained.  Mr.  Mild- 
may  had  something  of  Betsy's  feeling. 
He,  too,  when  Mr.  Ascott  was  not  look- 
ing, tore  off  the  lahel  from  the  hig  old 
cluffonnier  which  Mah  had  called  a 
tomh,  and  threw  it  hehind  the  orna- 
ments in  the  grate — a  foolish  sort  of 
demonstration,  no  douht,  of  being  on  the 
side  of  the  forlorn  family  against  fate, 
but  yet  comprehensible.  He  did  not 
venture  upon  any  such  i&eaks  vhen 
Cicely  came  in,  in  the  extreme  blackness 
of  her  mourning.  She  was  very  pale, 
keeping  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  with  a 
great  effort,  and  strung  to  the  highest 
tension  of  self-control.  She  met  Mr. 
Ascott  with  composure ;  but  when  she 
turned  to  Mildmay,  broke  down  for  the 
moment  "  Thanks  !  "  she  said,  with  a 
momentary  pressure  of  his  hand,  and 
an  attempt  at  a  smile  in  the  eyes  which 
filled  at  sight  of  him,  and  it  took  her  a 
moment  to  recover  herself  before  she 
could  say  any  more. 

"  Mrs.  Ascott  charged  me  with  a  great 
many  messages,"  said  that  lady's  hus- 
band. ''  I  am  sure  you  know,  Cicely, 
nobody  has  felt  for  you  more ;  but  ehe  is 
very  sensitive — that  you  know  too — and 
I  am  obliged  to  interpose  my  authority 
to  keep  her  from  agitating  herself.  She 
talks  of  coming  to-morrow.  When  do 
you  go  1 " 

''  On  Saturday,''  said  Cicely  having 
just  recovered  the  power  of  speech, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mildmay  did 
not  quite  feel  himself  to  have  done. 


^'  On  Saturday — so  soon  !  and  you  are 
going " 

"With  my  aunt,  Miss  Maydew," 
said  Cicely,  "  to  London  for  a  time — 
as  short  a  time  as  possible — till  I  get 
something  to  do." 

"  Ah — h  ! "  said  Mr.  Ascott,  shaking 
his  head.  ''  You  know  how  sincerely 
sorry  we  all  are ;  and,  my  dear  Cicely, 
you  will  excuse  an  old  friend  asking,  is 
there  no  little  provision — nothing  to 
fall  back  upon — for  the  poor  little 
children,  at  least  ] " 

"Mr.  Ascott,"  said  Cicely,  turning 
full  towards  him,  her  eyes  very  clear,  her 
nostrils  dilating  a  little — for  emotion  can 
dry  the  eyes  as  well  as  dim  them,  even 
of  a  girl — "  You  know  what  papa  had 
almost  as  well  as  he  did  himself.  He 
could  not  coin  money ;  and  how  do  you 
think  he  could  have  saved  it  off  what 
he  had  1  There  is  enough  to  pay  every 
penny  he  ever  owed,  which  is  all  I  care 
for." 

"  And  you  have  nothing — absolutely 
nothing  1 " 

"We  have  our  heads  and  our  hands," 
said  Cicely ;  the  emergency  even  gave 
her  strength  to  smile.  She  faced  the  two 
prosperous  men  before  her,  neither  of 
whom  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to 
want  anything  or  everything  that  money 
could  buy,  her  small  head  erect,  her 
eyes  shining,  a  smile  upon  her  lip— not 
for  worlds  would  she  have  permitted 
them  to  see  that  her  heart  failed  her  at 
sight  of  the  struggle  upon  which  she 
was  about  to  enter ; — '*  and  fortunately 
we  have  the  use  of  them,"  she  said, 
involuntarily  raising  the  two  small 
hands,  looking  all  the  smaller  and 
whiter  for  the  blackness  that  surrounded 
them,  which  lay  on  her  lap. 

"Miss  St.  John,''  said  Mildmay, 
starting  up,  "I  dare  not  call  myself 
an  old  friend.  I  have  no  right  to  be 
present  when  you  have  to  answer 
such  questions.  If  I  may  come  another 
time " 

To  look  at  his  sympathetic  face  took 
away  Cicely's  courage.  "  Don't  make  me 
cry,  please ;  don't  be  sorry  for  me ! "  she 
cried,  under  her  breath,  holding  out  her 
hands  to  him  in  a  kind  of  mute  appeal. 
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Then  reco^rii^  hereelf,  "I  would  rather 
you  stayed,  Mr.  Mildmaj.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it,  and  I  want  to  ask  some- 
thing from  you,  now  that  you  are  hoth 
here.  I  do  not  know  who  has  the  ap- 
pointment ;  but  you  must  be  powerful. 
Mr.  A^GOtt,  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  schoolmistresfi,  is  dead — too." 

"Yes,  poor  thing!  very  suddenly — 
even  more  suddenly  than  your  poor 
father.  And  so  much  youngbr,  and  an 
excellent  creature.  It  has  been  a  sad 
week  for  Brentburn.  bhe  was  buried 
yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Ascott,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  And  there  must  be  some  one  to  re- 
place her  directly,  for  the  holidays  are 
over.  I  am  not  very  accomplished," 
said  Cicely,  a  flush  coming  over  her 
face ;  "  but  for  the  rudiments  and  the 
solid  part,  which  is  all  that  is  wanted 
in  a  parish  school,  I  am  good  enough. 
It  is  difficult  asking  for  one's  self,  or 
talking  of  one's  self,  but  if  I  could  get 

the  place '* 

"Cicely  St.  John!"  cried  Mr.  As- 
cott^ almost  roughly  in  his  amazement ; 
"  you  are  going  out  of  your  senses — the 
appointment  to  the  parish  school  ] " 

"I  know  what  jou  think,"  said 
Cicely,  looking  up  with  a  smile  \  but 
she  was  nervous  with  anxiety,  and 
clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands,  feel- 
ing that  her  fate  'hung  upon  what  they 
might  decide.  "  You  think,  like  Aunt 
Jane,  that  it  is  cozring  down  in  the 
world,  that  it  is  not  a  place  for  a  lady. 
Very  well,  I  don't  mind  ;  don't  call  me 
a  lady,  call  me  a  young  woman — a  per- 
son even,  if  you  like.  What  does  it 
matter!  and  what  difference  does  it 
make  after  all  1"  she  cried.  "No. girl 
who  works  for  her  living  is  anything 
but  looked  down  upon.  I  should  be 
free  of  all  that,  for  the  poor  people  Jcnow 
me,  and  they  would  be  kind  to  me,  and 
the  rich  people  would  take  no  notice. 
And  I  should  have  a  place  of  my  own, 
a  home  to  put  the  children  in.  The 
Miss  Blandys,  I  am  sure,  would  recom- 
mend me,  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  they  know 
what  I  can  do." 

^  This   is  mere  madness  1 "  cried  Mr. 
Ascott  paling  a  little  in  his  ruddy  corn- 
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plexion.      Mildmay  made  a  rush  at  the 
window  as  she  spoke,  feeling  the  situa- 
tion intolerable.      When  she  appealed 
to  him  thus  by  name,  he  turned  round 
suddenly,  his  heart  so  swelling  within 
him  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was 
doing.     It  was  not  for  him  to  object  or 
to  iemoL«tiate  as  the  other  could  do.  He 
went  up  to  her,  scarcely  seeing  ^her,  and 
grasped  for  a  moment  her  nervous  inter- 
laced hands.    '*  Miss  St  John,"  he  cried, 
in  a  broken  voice,  "  whatever  you  want 
that  I  can  get  you,  you  shall  have — 
that,   if   it    must  be  so,   or  anything 
else,"  and   so  rushed  out  of  the  room 
and  out  of  the  house,  passing  Mab  in 
the  hall  without  seeing  her.     Mis  ex- 
citement was  so  great  that  he  rushed 
straight  on,  into  the  heart  of  the  pine- 
woodis  a  mile  off,  before  he  came  to  him- 
self.    Well  1  this,  then,  was  the  life  he 
had  been  wondering  over  from  his  safe 
retirement  lie  found  it  not  in  anything 
great  or  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  world, 
not  in  anything  he  could  put  himself 
into,  or  share  the  advantages  of.     He, 
well  off,  rich  indeed,  strong,   with   a 
man's    power  of  work,  and  so  many 
kinds  of   highly- paid,  highly-esteemed 
work  open  to  him,  mutt  stand  aside  and 
look  on,  and  see  this  slight  girl,  nine- 
teen years  old,  with  not  a  tittle  of  his 
education  or  his  strength,  and  not  two- 
thirds  of  his  years,   put  herself   into 
harness,  and  take  up  the  lowly  work 
which  would  sidok  her  in  social  estimar 
tion,  and,  with  all  superficial  persons, 
take  away  from  her  her  rank  as  gentle- 
woman.    The  situation,  so  far  as  Cicely 
St.  John  was  concerned,  was  not  remaik- 
able  one  way  or  another,  except  in  so 
much  as  she  hkd  chosen  to  be  village 
schoolmistress  instead  of  governess  in 
a  private  family.     But  to  Mildmay  it 
was  as  a  revelation.  He- could  do  nothing 
except  get  her  the  place,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do.     He  oould  not  say.  Take 
part  of  my  income ;  I  have  more  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with,  though  that  was 
true  enough.      He  could  do  nothing  for 
her,    absolutely  nothing.       She    mubt 
bear  her  burden  as  she  could  upon  her 
young  shrinking  shoulders  ;    nay,  not 
shriijking — when  he  remembered  Cicely's 
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look,  lie  felt  something  come  into  his 
throat  People  had  stood  at  the  stake 
so,  he  supposed,  head  erect,  eyes  smiling, 
a  beautiful  disdain  of  the  world  they 
thus  defied  and  confronted  in  their 
shining  countenances.  But  again  he 
stopped  himself ;  Cicely  was  not  defiant, 
not  contemptuous,  took  upon  her  no 
rdle  of  martyr.  If  she  smiled,  it  was  at 
the  folly  of  those  who  supposed  she 
would  break  down,  or  give  in,  or  fail  of 
courage  for  her  work ;  but  nothing  more. 
She  was,  on  the  contrary,  nervous  about 
his  consent  and  Ascott's  to  give  her  the 
work  she  wanted,  and  hesitated  about 
her  own  powers  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  Miss  Blandys ;  and  no  one — not 
he,  at  least,  though  he  had  more  than  he 
wanted — could  do  anything !  If  Cicely 
had  been  a  lad  of  nineteen,  instead  of  a 
girl,  something  might  have  been  possible, 
but  nothing  was  possible  now. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  ar- 
bitrary and  fictitious  way  of  cutting  this 
knot,  that  tour  deforce  which  is  always 
to  be  thought  of  in  every  young  woman's 
«tory,  the  very  melodramatic  begging  of 
the  question,  atill,  and  perennially  pos- 
sible, nay  probable,  in  human  affairs,  had 
not  occurred  to  Mildmay.      He  had  felt 
furious  indeed    at    the    discussion    of 
<^icely'8  chances  or  non-chances  of  mar- 
riage between  the  Ascotts ;  but,  so  far 
as  he  was  himself  concerned,  he  had  not 
'thought  of  this  easy  way.     For  why  ? 
he  was  not  in  love  with  Cicely.     His 
sympathy  was  with  her  in  every  possible 
way,  he  entered  into  her  grief  with  an 
4ilmost    tenderness    of  pity,   and    her 
'couiage  stirred  him  with  that  thrill  of 
-fellow-feeling  which  those  have   who 
«coul^  do  the  same ;  though  he  felt  that 
notning  he  could  do  could  ever  be  the 
«ame  as  what  she,  at  her  age,  so  boldly 
undertook.  Mildmay  felt  that  she  could, 
f  she  pleased,  command  him  to  an]^  thing, 
that,   out  of   mere  admiration  for  her 
bravery,  ker  strength,  her  weakness,  and 
youngness  and  dauntless  spirit,  he  could 
have  refused  her  nothing,  could  have 
dared  even  the  impossible  to  help  her 
in  any  of  her  schemes.     But  he  was  not 
in  love  with  Cicely ;  or,  at  least,  he  had 
DO  notion  of  anything  of  the  kind. 


It  was  well,  however,  that  he  did  not 
think  of  it ;  the  sudden*'  good  marriage,'* 
which  is  the  one  remaining  way  in 
which  a  god  out  of  the  machinery  can 
change  wrong  into  right  at  any  moment 
in  the  modern  world,  and  make  all  sun- 
shine that  was  darkness,  comes  dread- 
fully in  the  way  of  heroic  story ;  and  how 
such  a  possibility,  not  pushed  back  into 
obscure  regions  of  hazard,  but  visibly 
happening  before  their  eyes  every  day, 
should  not  demoralize  young  women 
altogether,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  That 
Cicely's  brave  undertaking  ought  to  come 
to  some  great  result  in  itself,  that  she 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  her  way  nobly, 
as  her  purpose  was,  working  with  her 
hands  for  the  children  that  were  not 
hers,  bringing  them  up  to  be  men,  hav- 
ing that  success  in  her  work  which  is 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  recompenses, 
and  vindicating  her  sacrifice  and  self- 
devotion  in  the  sight  of  all  who  had 
scoffed  and  doubted — ^this,  no  doubt, 
would  be  the  higheist  and  best,  the  most 
heroical  and  epical  development  of  a 
story.  To  change  all  her  circumstances 
at  a  stroke,  making  her  noble  intention 
unnecessary,  and  resolving  this  tremen- 
dous work  of  hers  into  a  gentle  domestic 
necessity,  with  the  ''hey  presto!"  of 
the  commonplace  magician,  by  means  of 
a  marriage,  is  simply  a  contemptible  ex- 
pedient But,  alas !  it  is  one  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  is  much  preferred  by 
most  people  to  the  more  legitimate  con- 
clusion ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  acci- 
dental way  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  likely  one,  since  marriages 
occur  every  day  which  are  perfectly  im- 
probable and  out  of  character,  mere 
tours  de  force,  despicable  as  expedients, 
showing  the  poorest  invention,  a  dis- 
grace to  any  romancist  or  dramatist, 
if  they  were  not  absolute  matters  of 
fact  and  true.  (Pardon  the  parenthesis, 
gentle  reader.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  not 
in  love  with  Cicely,  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  settle  matters  in  this  ordinary  and 
expeditious  way.) 

Mr.  Ascott  remained  behind  when 
Mildmay  went  away,  and  with  the  com- 
placence of  a  dull  man  apologised  for 
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his  yonng  friend's  abrupt  departure. 
**  He  is  so  shocked  about  all  this,  you 
must  excuse  hia  abruptness.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  without  feeling— quite  the  re- 
verse, I  assure  you,  Cicely.  Ue  has  felt  it 
all — your  popr  father's  death, and  all  that 
has  happened.  You  should  have  heard 
him  in  church  on  Sunday.  Ho  feels 
for  you  all  very  much." 

Cicely,  still  trembling  from  the  sudden 
touch  on  her  hands,  the  agitated  sound 
of  Mildmay's  voice,  the  sense  of  sym- 
pathy and  comprehension  which  his 
looks  conveyed,  took  this  apology  very 
quietly.  She  was  even  conscious  of  the 
humour  in  it.  And  this  digression  being 
over,  "her  old  friend  "returned  seriously 
to  the  question.  He  repeated,  but  with 
much  less  force,  all  that  Miss  Maydew 
had  said.  He  warned  her  that  she 
would  lose  "  caste,"  that^  however  much 
her  friends  might  wish  to  be  kind  to 
her,  and  to  treat  her  exactly  as  her 
father's  daughter  ought  to  be  treated, 
that  she  would  find  all  that  sort  of 
thing  very  difficult.  "  As  a  governess, 
of  course  you  would  always  be  known 
as  a  lady,  and  when  you  met  with  old 
friends  it  would  be  a  mutual  pleasure ; 
but  the  village  schoolmistress!"  said 
Mr.  Ascott ;  "  I  really  don't  like  to  men- 
tion it  to  Adelaide,  I  don't  know  what 
she  would  say." 

''She  would  understand  me  when 
she  took  all  into  consideration,"  said 
Cicely.  "  I  could  be  then  at  home,  in- 
dependent, with  the  little  boys." 

•*  Ah,  independent.  Cicely ! "  he  cried ; 
"  now  you  show  the  cloven  hoof — that  is 
the  charm.  Independent!  What  woman 
can  ever  be  independent  1  That  is  your 
pride ;  it  is  just  what  I  expected.  An 
independent  woman,  Cicely,  is  an  ano- 
maly ;  men  detest  the  very  name  of  it ; 
and  you,  who  are  young,  and  on  your 
promotion — " 

''I  must  be  content  with  women 
then,"  said  Cicely,  colouring  high  with 
something  of  her  old  impetuosity; 
"  they  will  understand  me.  But,  Mr. 
Ascott,  at  least,  even  if  you  disapprove 
of  me,  don't  go  against  me,  for  I  cannot 
bring  up  the  children  in  any  other  way." 

«  You  could  put  them  out  to  nurse." 


*'  Where?"  cried  Cicely;  "and  who 
would  take  care  of  them  for  the  money 
I  could  give  1  They  are  too  young  fijr 
school ;  and  I  have  no  money  for  that 
either.  If  there  is  any  other  way,  I 
cannot  see  it ;  do  not  go  against  me  at 
least." 

This  he  promised  after  a  while,  very 
doubtfully,  and  by  and  by  went  home 
to  talk  it  over  with  his  wife,  who  was . 
as  indignant  as  he  could  have  wished. 
"  What  an  embarrassment  it  will  be ! " 
she  cried.  "  Henry,  I  tell  you  before- 
hand, I  will  not  ask  her  here.  I  cannot 
in  justice  to  ourselves  ask  her  here  if 
she  is  the  schoolmistress.  She  thinks, 
of  course,  we  will  make  no  difference,  but 
treat  her  always  like  Mr.  St.  John's 
daughter.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  must  let  her  know  at  once  that 
Cicely  St  John  is  one  thing  and  the 
parish  schoolmistress  another.  Think 
of  the  troubles  that  might  rise  out  of 
it.  A  pretty  thing  it  would  be  if 
some  young  man  in  our  house  was  to 
form  an  attachment  to  the  schoolmis- 
tress !  Fancy  !  She  can  do  it  if  she 
likes ;  but,  Henry,  I  warn  you,  I  shall 
not  ask  her  here." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  say,"  said 
Mr.  Aficott.  "  I  can't  think  even  how 
she  could  like  to  stay  on  here  among 
people  who  have  known  her  in  a  differ- 
ent position  ;  unless — "  he  concluded 
with  a  low  whistle  of  derision  and  sur- 
prise. 

"  Please  don't  be  vulgar,  Henry — ^un- 
less what  1 " 

''  Unless — she's  after  Mildmay ;  and 
I  should  not^wonder — he's  as  soft  as  wax, 
and  as  yielding.  If  a  girl  like  Cicely 
chooses  to  tell  him  to  marry  her,  he'd 
do  it.  That's  what  she's  after,  as  sure 
as  fate." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THB    PARISH    80HOOLMI8TRE8S. 

I  WILL  not  follow  all  the  intermediate 
steps,  and  tell  how  the  Curate's  family 
left  their  homo,  and  went  to  London; 
or  how  Miss  Maydew  made  the  most 
conscientious  effort  to  accustom  herself 
to  the  little  boys,  and  to  contemplate 
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the  posaibility  of  taking  the  oversight 
of  them.     They  were  not  noisy,  it  is 
true ;  but  that  very  fact  alarmed  Aunt 
Jane,  who  declared  that,  had  they  been 
"natural   children,"  always    tumbling 
about,  and  making  the  wails  ring,  she 
could  have  understood  them.     Perhaps, 
had  they  been  noisy,  she  would  have 
felt  at  once  the  superiority  of  "quiet 
children."    As  it  was,  the  two  little 
tiny,  puny  old  men  appalled  the  oil 
lady,  who  watched  them  with  fascinated 
eyes,  and  a  visionary  terror,  which  grew 
stronger    every    day.     Sometimes  she 
would  jump  up  in  a  passion  and  fl.ee  to 
her  own  room  to  take  breath,  when  the 
thought  of  having  them  to  take  care  of 
came   suddenly  upon  her.     And   thus 
it  came  about  that  her  opposition  to 
Cicely's  scheme  gradually  soltened.     It 
was  a  bitter  pill  to  her.   To  think  of  a 
Miss    St.   John,  Hester's   child,  drop- 
ping into  the  low  degree  of  a  parish 
schoolmistress,  went  to  her  very  .heart; 
but  what  was  to  be  done  1     Uow  could 
site  oppose  a  thing  Cicely  had  set  her 
heart  uponi     Cicely   was  not  one  to 
make  up  a  scheme  without  some  reason 
in  it;    and  you  might  as  well  (Miss 
Maydew  said  to  herself)  try   to  move 
St.  Paurs,  when  the  girl  had  once  mad« 
up  her  mind.     I  do  not  think  Cicely 
was  so  obstinate  as  this,  but  it  was  a 
comfort  to  Miss  Maydew  to  think  so. 
And  after  everybody  had  got  over  their 
surprise  at  the  idea,  Miss  St.  John  was 
duly  installed  as  the  schoolmistress  at 
Brentbum.     The  few  little  bits  of  fur- 
niture which  had  belonged  to  them  in 
the  Rectory — the  children's  little  bedi?, 
the    old    faded    carpets,    &c. — helped 
to    furnish  the    schoolmistress's    little 
liouse.     Cicely    took    back    the    little 
Annie  whom  she  had  sent  away  from 
the   Rectory   for  interfering  with   her 
own  authority,  but  whose  devotion  to 
the  children  was  invaluable  now,  and 
no  later  than  October  settled  down  to 
this  curious  new  life.     It  was  a  very 
strange  life.     The  schoolmistress's  house 
was  a  new  little  square  house  of  four 
rooms,  with  no  beauty  to  recommend  it, 
but  with  little  garden  plots  in  front  of 
it,  and  a  large  space  behind  where  the 


children  could  play.  The  little  kitchen, 
the  little  parlour,  the  two  little  bed- 
rooms were  all  as  homely  as  could  be. 
Cicely  had  the  old  schoolroom  piano, 
upon  which  her  mother  had  taught  her 
the  notes,  and  which  Miss  Brown  had 
shed  tears  over  on  that  uufortunate  day 
when  Mr.  St.  -John  proposed  to  marry 
her  rather  than  let  her  go  back  to  the 
Governesses'  Institute — and  she  had  a 
few  books.  These  were  all  that  repre- 
sented to  her  the  more  beautiful  side  of 
life :  %ut  at  nineteen,  fortunately,  life 
itself  is  still  beautifal  enough  to  mike 
up  for  many  deprivations,  and  she  had 
a  great  deal  to  do.  As  for  her  work, 
she  said,  it  was  quite  as  pleasant  to 
teach  the  parish  children  as  to  teach 
the  little  ladies  at  Miss  Blandy's ;  and 
tke  "  parents  "  did  net  look  down  npou 
her,  which  was  something  gained. 

And  it  was  some  time  before  Cicely 
awoke  to  the  evident  fact 'that,  if  the 
parents  did  not  look  down  upon  her,  her 
old  acquaintances  were  much  embar- 
rassed to  know  how  to  behave  to  her. 
Mrs.  Ascott  had  gone  to  see  her  at  once 
on  her  arrival,  and  had  been  very  kind, 
and  had  hoped  they  would  see  a  great  deal 
of  her.  On  two  or  three  occasions  after 
she  sent  an  invitation  to  tea  in  the  even- 
ing, adding  always,  "  We  shall  be  quite 
alone."  "  Why  should  they  be  always 
quite  alone  1 "  the  girl  said  to  herself; 
and  then  she  tried  to  think  it  was  out  of 
consideration  for  her  mourning.  But  it 
soon  became  visible  enough  what  Mrs. 
Ascott  meant,  and  what  all  the  other 
people  meant.  Even  as  the  Curate's 
daughter  Cicely  had  but  been  a  girl 
whom  they  were  kind  to ;  now  she  waa 
the  parish  schoolmistress  —  "a  very 
superior  young  person,  quite  above 
her  position,"  but  belonging  even  by 
courtesy  to  the  higher  side  no  more. 
She  was  not  made  to  feel  this  brutally. 
It  was  all  quite  gently,  quite  prettily 
done ;  but  by  the  time  spring  came, 
brightening  the  face  of  the  country, 
Cicely  was  fully  aware  of  the  change  in 
her  pov^ition,  and  had  accepted  it  as  best 
she  could.  She  was  still,  eight  months 
after  her  father's  death — so  faithful  is 
friendjihip  in  some  cases — asked  to  tea. 
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when  they  were  quite  alone  at  the 
Heath;  but  otherwise,  by  that  time, 
moat  people  had  ceased  to  take  any 
notice  of  her.  She  dropped  out  of 
sight  except  at  church,  where  she  was 
only  to  be  seen  in  her  plain  bhck  dress 
in  her  corner  among  the  children ;  and 
though  the  kdies  and  gentlemen  shook 
hands  with  her  still,  when  she  came  in 
their  way,  no  one  went  out  of  his  or 
her  way  to  speak  to  the  schoolmistress. 
It  would  be  vain  to  say  that  there  was 
no  mortification  involved  in  this  change. 
Cicely  felt  it  in  every  fibre  of  her  sen- 
sitive frame,  by  moments ;  but  fortu- 
nately her  temperament  was  elastic,  and 
she  possessed  all  the  delicate  strength 
which  is  supposed  to  distinguish 
''blood."  She  was  strong,  and*  light 
as  a  daisy,  jumping  up-  under  the 
very  foot  that  crushed  her.  This  kind 
of  nature  makes  its  possessor  survive 
and  surmount  many  things  that  are 
death  to  the  less  elastic  ;  it  saves  from 
destruction,  but  it  does  not  save  from 
pain. 

As  for  Mr.  Mildmay,  it  was  soon 
xnade  very  apparent  to  him  that,  for 
liim  at  his  age  to  show  much  favour  or 
friendship  to  the  schoolmistress  at  here 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He 
hail  to  visit  the  school,  of  course,  in  the 
way  of  his  duty,  but  to  visit  Cicely  was 
impossible.  People  even  remarke«l  upon 
the  curious  frequency  with  which-  he 
passed  the  school.  Wherever  he*  was 
going  in  the  parish  (they  said),  his  road 
seemed  to  turn  that  way,  which,  of 
course,  was  highly  absurd,  as  every 
reasonable  person  must  see.  There  was 
a  side  window  by  which  the  curious 
pas^r-by  could  see  the  interior  of  the 
school  as  he  passed,  and  it  was  true 
that  the  new  Eector  was  interested  in 
that  peep.  There  were  the  homely 
children  in  their  forms,  at  their  deskt*, 
or  working  in  the  afternoon  at  their 
homely  needlework  :  among  them, 
somewhere,  sometimes  conuing  little 
les.<¥ons  with  portentous  gravity,  the 
two  little  boys  in  their  black  frocks,  and 
the  young  schoolmistress  seated  at  her 
table  ;  sometimes  (the  spy  thought)  with 
a  flush  of  weariness  upon  her  face.   The 


little  house  was  quite  empty  during 
school-hours ;  for  Annie  was  a  scholar 
too,  and  aspiring  to  be  pupil-teacher 
some  day,  and  now  as  reverent  of  Miss 
St.  John  as  she  had  once  been  critical. 
Mildmay  went  on  his  way  after  that 
peep  with  a  great  many  thoughts  in  his 
heart.  It  became  a  kind  of  necessity  to 
him  to  pass  that  way,  to  see  her  at  her 
work.  Did  she  like  it,  he  wondered  % 
How  di£fdrent  it  was  from  his  own ! 
how  different  the  position — the  estima- 
tion of  the  two  in  the  world's  eye ! 
He  who  could  go  and  come  as  he  liked, 
who  honoured  the  parish  by  conde- 
scending  to  become  its  clergyman,  and 
to  whom  a  great  many  lit^e  negligences 
would  have  been  forgiven,  had  he  liked, 
in  cons<)quence  of  his  scholarship,  and 
his  reputation,  and  his  connections. 
"  We  can*t  expect  a  man  like  Mildmay, 
fresh  from  a  University  life,  to  go  pot- 
tering about  among  the  sick  like  poor 
old  St.  John,"  Mr.  Ascott  would  say. 
"  That  is  all  very  well,  but  a  clergyman 
here  and  there  who  takes  a  high  posi- 
tion for  the  Cliurch  in  society  is  more 
important  stilL''  And  most  people 
agreed  with  him ;  and  Ronfer  Mildmay 
w^nt  about  his  parish  with  his  head  iu 
the  clouds,  still  wondering  where  life 
was — that  life  which  would  string  the 
nerves  and  swell  the  veins,  and  put 
into  man  the  soul  of  a  hero.  He 
passed  the  schoolroom  window  as  often 
as  he  could,  in  order  to  see  it  afar  off 
— that  life  which  seemed  to  him  the 
greatest  of  all  things ;  but  he  had  not 
yet  found  it  himself.  He  did  all  he 
could,  as  well  as  he  knew  how,  to  be  a 
worthy  parish  priest  He  was  very 
kind  to  everybody ;  he  went  to  see  the 
sick,  and  tried  to  say  what  he  could  to 
them  to  soothe  and  console  them.  What 
could  he  say  f  When  he  saw  a  man  of 
his  own  age  growing  into  a  gaunt 
great  skeleton  with  consumption,  with 
a  wistful  wife  looking  on,  and  poor 
little  helpless  children,  what  could  the 
young  Rector  sayl  His  heart  would 
swell  with  a  great  pang  of  pity,  and 
he  would  read  the  prayers  with  a  fal- 
tering voice,  and,  going  away  wretched, 
would  lavish  wine  aiid  soup,  and  every- 
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thing  he  cotdd  think  of,  upon  the  invalid ; 
but  what  could  he  say  to  him,  he  whose 
very  health  and  wealth  and  strength 
and  well-being  seemed  an  insult  to  the 
dying)    The  dying  did  not  think  so, 
but  Mildmay  did,  whose  very  soul  was 
wrung  by  such  sights.   Then,  for  lighter 
matters,   the  Churchwardens  and  the 
parish  business  sickened  him  with  theii 
fussy  foolishness  about  trifles ;  and  the 
careful  doling  out  of  shillings  from  the 
parish  charities  would  have  made  him 
forious,   had  he  not  known  that  his 
anger  was  more  foolish  stiH    For  his 
own  part,  he  lavished  his  money  about^ 
giving  it  to  everybody  who  told  him  a 
pitiful  story,  in  a  reckless  way,  which,  if 
persevered  in,  would  ruin  the  parish.  And 
when  anyone  went  to  him  for  advice, 
he  had  to  bite  his  lip  in  order  not  to 
say  the  words  which  were  on  the  very 
tip  of  his  tongue  longing  to  be  said,  and 
which  were,  '*  Go  to  Cicely  St  John  at 
the  school  and  ask.     It  is  she  who  is 
living,  not  me.     I  am  a  ghost  like  all 
the  rest  of  you."    This  was  the  leading 
sentiment  in  the  young  man's  mind. 
As  for  Cicely,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  that  anyone  thought  of  her  so,  or 
thought  of  her  at  all,  and  sometimes  as 
theezdtementof  the  beginning  diedaway 
she  felt  her  life  a  weaiy  business  enough. 
No  society  but  little  Hany,  who  always 
wanted  hu  tea,  and  Charley,  withlus 
thumb  in  his  mouth;  and  those  long 
hours  with  the  crowd  of  little    girla 
around  her,  who  were  not  amusing  to 
have  all  day  long  as  they  used  to  be  for 
an  hour  now  and  then,  when  the  clergy- 
man's daughter  went  in  among  them, 
received  by  the  schoolmistress  curtsey- 
ing, and  with  smiles  and  bobs  by  the 
duldren,  and  cairyinf;  a  pleasant  ex- 
citement with  her.      How  Mab  and  she 
had  laughed  many  a  day  over  the  funny 
answers  and  funnier  questions ;  but  they 
were  not  funny  now.    When  Mab  came 
down,  now  and  then  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  with  all  her  eager  communica- 
tions about  her  work,  Cicely  remembered 
that  she  too  was  a  girl,  and  they  were 
happy  enough ;  but  in  the  long  dull  level 
of  the  days  after  Mab  had  gone  she  used 
to  think  to  herself  that  s^e  must  be  a 


widow  without  knowing  it,  left  after  all 
the  bloom  of  life  was  over  with  her 
children  to  work  for.  ''But  even  that 
would  be  better,"  Cicely  said  to  herself; 
"for  then,  at  least,  I  should  be  silly 
about   the    children,  and  think  them 
angels,  and  adore  them."    Even  that 
consolation  did  not  exist  for  her.     Mab 
was  working  very  hard,  and  there  had 
dawned  upon  her  a  glorious  prospect, 
not  yet  come  to  anything,  but  which 
might  mean  the  height  of  good  fortune. 
Do  not  let  the  reader  think  less  well  of 
Mab  because  this  was  not  the  highest 
branch  of  art  which  she  was  contemplat- 
ing.    It  was  not  that  she    hoped  at 
eighteen  and  a  half  to  send  some  great 
picture  to  the  Academy,  which  should  be 
hung  on  the  line^  and  at  once  take  the 
world  by  storm.      What  she  thought  of 
was  the  homelier  path  of  illustrations. 
*'  If,  perhaps,  one  was  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  and  try  to  find  out  what  the 
book  means,  and  how  the  author  saw  a 
scene,"    Mab   said ;    **  they  don't    do 
that  in  the  illustrations  one  sees  :  the 
author  says  one  thing,  the  artist  quite 
another — that^  I  suppose,  is  because  the 
artbt  is  a  great  person  and  does  not 
mind.  But  I  am  nobody.  I  should  try  to 
make  out  what  the  reading  meant,  and 
follow  that"     This  was  her  hope,  and 
whether  she  succeeds  or  not^  and  though 
she  called  a  book  "  the  reading,"  those 
who  write  will  be  grateful  to  the  young 
artist  for  this  thought      '' Remember 
I  am  the  brother  and  you  are  the  sister," 
cried  Mab.    It  was  on  the  way  to  the 
station  on  a  Sunday  evening — for  both 
of  the  girls  had  to  begin  work  early  next 
morning — that  thia^as  said.    ^'  And  as 
soon  as  I  make  money  enough  you  are 
to  come  and  keep  my  house."    Cicely 
kissed  her,  and  went  through  the  usuid 
process  of  looking  for  a  woman  who  was 
going  all  the  way  to  London  in  one  of 
the  carriages.  This  was  not  very  like  the 
brother  theory,  but  Mab  was  docile  as  a 
child.    And  then  the  elder  sister  walked 
home  through  the  spring  darkness  with 
her  heart  full,  wondering  if  that  re- 
union would  ever  be. 

Mr..  Mildmay  had  been  out  that  even- 
iDg  at  dinner  at  the  Ascotts,  where  he 
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Tery  often  went  on  Sunday.  The  scbool 
was  not  at  all  in  the  way  between  the 
Heath  and  the  Rectory,  jet  Cicely  met 
him  on  her  way  back.  It  was  a  May 
evening,  soft  and  sweet,  with  the  bloom 
of  the  hawthorn  on  all  the  hedges,  and 
Cicely  was  walking  along  slowly,  glad 
to  prolong  as  much  as  possible  that 
little  oasis  in  her  existence  which  Mab*s 
yisit  made.  She  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  Sector's  voice  so  close  to  her. 
They  walked  on  together  for  a  few  steps 
without  finding  anything  very  particular 
to  say.  Then  each  forestalled  the  other 
in  a  question. 

"  I  hope  you  are  liking  Brentburn  1 " 
fiaid  Cicely. 

And  Mr.  Mildmay,  in  the  same  breath, 
said  : 

"  Miss  St.  John,  I  hope  you  do  not 
regret  coming  to  the  school  ?  *' 

Cicely,  who  had  the  most  composnrp, 
was  the  first  to  reply.  She  laughed 
Boftly  at  the  double  question. 

''It  suits  me  better  than  anything 
else  would,"  she  said.  ''  I  did  not  pre- 
tend to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  choice.  It 
does  best  in  my  circumstances;  but 
you,  Mr.  Mildmay?" 

"I  want  so  much  to  know  about 
you,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  **  I  have  not 
made  so  much  progress  myself  as  I 
hoped  I  should;  but  you  9  I  keep  think- 
ing of  you  all  the  time.  Don't  think  me 
impertinent.  Are  you  happy  in  it? 
Do  you  feel  the  satisfaction  of  living, 
as  it  seems  to  me  you  must  ? " 

"  Happy  ?  "  said  Cicely,  with  a  low 
faint  laugh.  Then  tears  came  into  her 
eye&  She  looked  at  him  wistfully, 
wondering.  He  so  well  off,  she  so  poor 
and  restricted*  By  what  strange  wonder 
was  it  that  he  put  such  a  question  to 
her)  ''Do  you  think  I  have  much 
cause  to  be  happy) "  she  said;  then 
added  hastily,  "  I  don't  complain,  I  am 
not  unhappy — we  get  on  very  welL" 

"Miss  St.  John,"  he  said,  "I  have 
spoken  to  you  about  myself  before  now. 
1  came  here  out  of  a  sort  of  artificial 
Tegetation,  or  at  least,  so  I  felt  it,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  some  hold  upon  life — 
true  life.  I  don't  speak  of  the  misery 
that  attended  my  coming  here,  for  that, 


I  suppose,  was  nobody's  fault,  as  people 
say ;  and  now  I  have  settled  down  again. 
I  have  furnished  my  house,  made  what 
is  called  a  home  for  myself,  though  an 
empty  one ;  and,  lo,  once  more  I  find  my- 
self as  I  was  at  Oxford ,jlooking  at  lite  from 
the  outside,  spying  upon  other  people's 
lives,  going  to  gaze  at  it  enviously,  as  I  do 
at  you  throngh  the  end  window — *' 

"Mr.  Mildmay!"  Cicely  felt  her 
cheeks  grow  hot,  and  was  glad  it  was  dark 
so  that  no  one  could  see.  "  I  am  a  poor 
example,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
think  if  you  called  it  vegetation  with  me 
you  would  be  much  more  nearly  right 
than  when  you  used  that  word  about 
your  life  at  Oxford,  which  must  have 
been  full  of  everything  impossible  to  me. 
Mine  is  vegetation ;  the  same  things  to 
be  done  at  the  same  hours  every  day  ; 
the  poor  little  round  of  spelling  and 
counting,  never  getting  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments. Nobody  above  the  age  of  twelve, 
or  I  might  say  of  four,  so  much  as  to  talk 
to.  I  feel  I  am  living  to-night,"  she 
added,  in  a  more  lively  tone,  "  because 
Mab  has  been  with  me  since  yesterday. 
But  otherwise — indeed  you  have  made 
a  very  strange  mistake." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  mistaken,"  said 
the  young  Hector,  warmly.  "  The  rest 
of  us  are  ghosts ;  what  are  we  all  doing  ? 
The  good  people  up  there,"  and  he 
pointed  towards  the  Heath,  "myself, 
almost  everybody  I  know?  living  for 
ourselves — ^living  to  get  what  we  like 
for  ourselves,  to  make  ourselves  comfort* 
able — ^to  improve  ourselves,  let  us  say, 
which  is  the  best  perhaps,  yet  despicable 
like  all  the  rest.  Self  love,  self  comfort, 
self-importance,  self-culture,  all  of  them 
one  more  miserable,  more  petty  than  the 
other — even  self-culture,  which  in  my 
time  I  have  considered  divine." 

"  And  it  is,  I  suppose,  isn't  it  ? "  said 
Cicely.  '*It  is  what  in  our  humble 
feminine  way  is  called  improving  the 
mind.  I  have  always  heard  that  was 
one  of  the  best  things  in  exiBtence." 

"Do  you  practise  iti"  he  asked, 
almost  sharply. 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,  you  must  not  be  hard 
upon  me — how  can  1 1  Yes,  I  shuuld  like 
to  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  and 
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get  a — what  is  tt  called  t — dipldme  the 
French  say.  With  that  one's  chances  are 
so  much  better/'  said  Cicely,  with  a  sigh ; 
**  but  I  have  so  little  time." 

How  the  young  man's  heart  swelled 
in  the  darkness ! 

^^Self-culture,"  he  said,  with  a  half 
laugh,  "  mast  be  disintf^rested^  I  fear,  to 
be.  worthy  the  name.  It  must  have  no 
motive  but  the  advancement  of  your 
mind'  for  youT  own  sake.  It  is  th« 
enltare  of  you  far  you,  not  for  what  you 
may  do  with-it  It  is  a  state,  not  a  pro- 
fession." 

*'  That  is  harder  upon  m  still,'"  said 
Cicely.  **  Alas  !  I  shall  never  be  rich 
enough  nor  have  time  enough  to  be  dis- 
interested. Goodnight,  Mr.  Mildmay  ; 
that  is  the  way  to  the  R«*ctory." 

"  Are  you  tir^-d  of  me  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Tired  of  you  ? "  said  Cicely,  startled  ; 
"  -oh,  no  !  It  is  very  pleasant  to  tatk  a 
little  ;  but  that  is  your  way." 

**  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  to  your 
door,  please,"  he  said  ;  '^this  is  such  an 
unusual  chance.  Miss- Si  John,  poor 
John  Wyborn  is  dying;  he  h«»s  four 
children  and  a  poor  little  wife,  and  he  is 
just  my  age." 

There  was^i  break  in  the  RWstor'svoioe 
that  made  Cicely  turn  her  face  towards 
him  and  silently  hold  out  her  hand. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  them  Y*  he  cried ; 
"^  preach  patience  to  them  f  tell  them  it 
lA  for  the  best  ?  I  who  am  not  worthy  the 
poor  bread'  I  eat,  who  live  for  myself, 
in  luxury,  while  he — ay,  and  you — " 

"  Tell  them,"  said  Cicely,  the  tears 
dropping  from  her  eyes,  *'that  G«>d 
sees  all' — that  comforts  them  the  most ; 
that  He  will  take  care  of  the  little  ones 
somehow  and  bring  them  friends.  Dlr, 
Mr.  Mildmay,  it  is  not  f)r  me  to  preach 
to  you ;  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but 
they,  poor  souls,  don't  go  thinking  and 
questioning  as  we  do — and  that  comforts 
Itiem  the  most.  Besiden,"  said  Cicely, 
simply,  **it  is  true;  look  at  me — ^you 
Hpoke  of  me.  See  how  my  way  h^is 
hoen  made  plain  for  me.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  should  do,  and  now  I  can 
luHU^ge  very  well,  live,  and  bring  up  the 
chilli  ren ;  and  after  all  these  are  the  great 
things,  and  not  pleasure,"  she  added, 
with  a  soft  little  sigh. 


"The  children!"  he  said.  **Tliere 
is  something  terrible  at  your  age  to  hear 
you  speak  so.  Why  should  you  be  thus 
burdened — why  1  " 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,"  said  Cicely,  proudly, 
"  one  does  not  chooee  one's  own  burdens. 
But  now  that  I  have  got  mine  I  mean 
to  bear  it,  and  Pdo  not  wish  to  be  pitied. 
I  am  able  for  all  I  have  to  do         " 

"Cicely!"  he  cried  out,  suidenly 
interrupting  her,  bending  low,  so  that 
for  the  moment  she  thought  he  was  on 
his  knees,  "  pnit  it  on  my  shoulders  ! 
See,  they  are  ready ;  make  me  somebody 
in  life,  not  a  mere  spectator.  What !  are 
yoH-tiot  impatient  to  see  me  standing  by 
looking  on  while  you  are  workin^y  1  I 
am  impatient^  and  wretched,  and  soli- 
tary, and  contemptible.  Pat  your 
hnrden  on  me,  and  s^e  if  I  will  not 
bear  it !  Don't  leave  me  a  ghost  any 
more ! " 

"Mr.  Mildmay!"  cried  Cicely,  in 
dismay.  She  did  not  even  understand 
what  he  meant  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment.  She  gave  him  no  answer, 
standing  at  her  own  dix)r,  alarmed  and 
bewildered  ;  but  only  entreated  him  to 
leave  her,  not  knowing  what  to  think« 
"  Please  go,  please  go  ;  I  must  not  ask 
you  to  come  in,"  said  Cicely.  "  Oh,  I 
know  whaVyou  mean  is  kind,  whatever 
it  is ;  but  please,  Mr.  Mildmay,  go  ! 
Good-night ! " 

"  Good  night !"  he  said.  "  I  will  go 
since  you  bid  me ;  but  I  will  cime  back 
to-morrow  for  my  answer.  Give  me  a 
chanc<^  f.ir  life." 

"What  does  he  mean  by  life!" 
Cicely  said  to  herself,  as,  trembling  and 
amazed,  she  went  back  into  her  hare 
little  parlour,  which  always  looked 
doubly  bare  after  M^ib  had  goup.  Anm'e 
had  heard  her  comin;;,  and  had  lighted 
the  two  candles  on  the  table ;  but  though 
it  wa<^  still  cold,  there  was  no  tire  in  the 
cheerless  little  fireplace.  The  dark  wall.^, 
which  a  large  cheerful  lamp  could 
scarcely  have  lit,  small  as  the  room  was, 
stood  like  night  round  her  little  table, 
with  those  two  small  spark;)  of  light. 
A  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  bread 
stood  read.-  on  a  little  tray,  and  Annie 
had  been  waiting  with  some  impatieuca 
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her  young  mistress's  return  in  order  to 
get  to  bed.  The  little  boys  were  asleep 
long  ago,  and  there  was  not  a  sound  in 
the  tiny  house  as  Cicely  sat  down  to 
think,  except  the  sound  of  Annie  over* 
h^ad,  which  dkl  not  last  long.  Life ! 
Was  this  life,  or  was  he  making  a  bad 
joke  at  her  expense?  What  did' he 
mean  f  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
that  Cicely's  heart  beat  faster  and  fkster 
as  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  to  her 
what  he  did  mean  ;  but  to  talk  of  life  I 
Was  this  life — this  mean,  still,  solitary 
place,  which  nobody  shared,  whinh 
neither  love  nor  fellowship  brightened  1 
for  even  the  children,  though  she  de- 
voted her  life  to  them,  made  no  warm 
response  to  Cicely's  devotion.  She  sat  till 
far  into  the  night  thinking,  wondering, 
musing,  dieaming,  her  heart  beating, 
her  head  buzzing  with  the  multitude  of 
questions  that  crowded  upon  her.  life! 
It  was  he  who  was  holding  open  to  her 
the  gates  of  life ;  the  only  life  she 
knew,  but  more  attractive  than  she  had 
ever  known  it.  Cicely  was  as  much 
bewildered  by  the  manner  of  his  appeal' 
as  by  its  object.  Could  he — love  her  1 
Was  that  the  plain  English  of  it  Y  Or 
was  there  any  other  motive  that  could 
make  him  desirous  of  taking  her  burden 
upon  his  shoulders?'  Could  she,  if  a 
man  did  love  hes,  suffer  him  to  take  sudi 
a  weight  on  his  shoulders?  And  then — 
she  did  not  love  him.  Cicely  said  this  to  • 
herself  faltering.  "  No,  she  had  never 
thought  of  loving  him.  She  had  felt 
that  he  understood  her.  She  h^d  felt 
that  he  was  kind  when  many  had  not 
been  kind.  There  had  been  between 
them  rapid  communications  of  senti- 
ment, impulses  flashing  from  heart  to 
heart,  which  so  often  accompany  very 
cloee  relatioBs.  But*  all  that  is  not 
heing  in  love,"  Cicely  fwid  to  herself. 
Nothing  could'  have  taken  her  more 
utterly  by  surprise ;  but  the-  surpnse 
had  been  given,  the  shock  received.  Its 
first  overpowering  sensation  was  over, 
and  now  she  had  to  look  forward  to  the 
serious  moment  when  this  most  cerious 
thing  must  be  settled,  and  her  reply 
given. 

Cicely  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 


She  did  not  know  very  well  what  she 
was  doing  next  morning,  but  went 
through  her  work  in  a  dazed  condition, 
fortunately  knowing  it  well*  enough  to 
go  on  mechanically,  and  preserving  her 
composure  naore  because  she  was  par- 
tially stupetied  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Mr.  Mild  may  waa  seen  on  the 
road  by  the  last  of  the  little  scholars 
going  away,  who  made  him  little  bobs  of 
curtsies,  and  of  whom  he  asked  where 
Mi!«  St.  John  was-? 

"Teacher's  in  the  schoolroom,"  said 
one  unpleasant  little  girl. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  another,  with 
mere  grace  or  genius,  "Mis^^  Cicely  ain't 
come  out  yet*  Sho*s  a  settling  of  the 
things  for  to-morrow." 

Upon  this  young  woman  the  Hector 
bestowed  a  six^^ence  and  a  smile.  Anti 
then  he  went  into  the  schoolroom,  the 
place  she  had  decided  to  receive  him  in. 
Tbe  windows  were  all  open,  the  desks 
and  forms  in  disorder,  the  place  as  mean 
and  bare  as  could  be,,  with  the  map;s 
and  bright-coloured  pictures  of  animal 
history  on  the  uuplastered  walls.  Cicely 
stood  by  her  own  table,  which  was 
covered  with  little  piles  of  pUiii  needle- 
work, her  hand  resting  upon  the  table, 
her  heart  beating  loud.  What  was  »he 
to  say  to  him  ?  The  truth  somehow, 
such  as  it  really  was  ;  but  how  ? 

But  Mr.  Mi  Id  may  had  first  a  great 
deal  to  say.  He  gave  her  the  history  of 
his  life  since  August,  and  the  share  she 
had  in  it  H«  thought  now,  and  said, 
that  from  the  very  first  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Brentbttrn,  when  she  looked 
at  him  like  an  enemy,  what  he  was 
doing  now  had  come  into  his  mind  ;  and 
on  this  subject  he  was  eloquent,  as  a  man 
La^  a  right  to  be  once  in  his  life,  if  no 
more.  He  had  so  much  to  say,  that  he 
forgot  the  open  public  place  in  which  he 
was  telling  his  love-tale,  and  scarcely 
remarked  the  little  response  she  made. 
But  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  reply. 
Cicely  found  herself  no  le^s  impas- 
sioned, though  in  a  different  way. 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,"  she  paid,  *'there  ia  no 
equality  between  us.  How  can  you,  such 
a  man  a^  you,  speak  like  this  to  a  girl 
such  as  I  am?     Don't  you  see  what 
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jcnx  are  doing — ^holding  open  to  me  tbe 
gates  of  Paradise ;  oiferiog  me  back  all  I 
have  loBt ;  inviting  me  to  peace  out  of 
trouble,  to  rest  out  of  toil,  to  ease  and 
comfort,  and  the  respect  of  the  world/' 

"  Cicely  1  **  he  said ;  he  was  dis^ 
couraged  by  her  tone.  He  saw  in  it  his 
own  fancy  thrown  back  to  him,  and  for 
the  first  time  perceived  how  fantastic 
that  was.  "  You  do  not  mean,"  he  said, 
faltering,  "  that  to  work  hard  as  you 
ared  oing,  and  give  up  all  the  pleasure 
of  existence,  is  necessary  to  your — your 
— satisfaction  in  your  life  1 " 

<'  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  said,  simply; 
"but  when  you  offer  to  take  up  my 
burden,  and  to  give  me  all  your  com- 
forts, don't  you  see  that  one  thing — one 
great  thing — is  implied  to  make  it  pos- 
sible ?  Mr.  Mild  may,  I  am  not — in  love 
with  you,*'  she  added,  in  a  low  tone, 
looking  up  at  him,  the  colour  flaming 
over  her  face. 


He  winced,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow ;  then  recovering  himself,  smiled. 
**  I  think  I  have  enough  for  two,"  he 
said,  gazing  at  her,  as  pale  as  she  was 
red. 

"  But  don't  you  see,  don't  you  see," 
cried  Cicely  passionately,  "if  it  was 
you,  who  are  giving  eveiything,  that 
was  not  in  love,  it  would  be  simple ; 
but  I  who  am  to  accept  everything,  who 
am  to  put  burdens  on  you,  weigh  you 
down  with  others  beside  myself,  how 
can  I  take  it  all  without  loving  you  I 
You  see — you  see  it  is  impossible  ! " 

"Do  you  love  anyone  else!"  he 
asked,  too  much  moved  for  grace  of 
speech,  taking  the  hand  she  held  up  to 
demonstrate  this  impossibility.  She 
looked  at  him  again,  her  colour 
wavering,  her  eyes  flUing,  her  lips 
quivering. 

"  Unless  it  is  you — nobody  !  "  she 
said. 


THE   EKD, 


Tis  Christmas  Day ! 

To  one  another 
I  hear  men  say, 

Alas  !  my  brother  ! 
Its  winds  l)low  bitter, 

Oar  Christmas  suns 
Xo  longer  glitter 

As  former  ones : 
If  this  be  so 

Then  let  us  borrow 
From  long  ajjo 

Surcease  of  sorrow ; 
Let  dead  Yules  lend 

Their  bright  reflection^. 
Let  fund  friends  blend 

Their  recollections ; 
Let  love  revive 

Life's  ashen  emberp, 
For  love  is  life 

Since  love  remembers. 
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II. 

Among  the  friends  of  Bildeidijk  was 
a  student  of  the  name  of  Van  der 
Palm.  The  friendship  was  neither 
Yery  lasting  nor  very  deep,  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  two  tem- 
peraments more  utterly  unlike.  Our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  Bilderdijky  let  me  introduce 
them  to  Van  der  Palm;  for  if  the 
former  was  the  greatest  of  Dutch 
poets,  the  latter  was  destined  to  be 
chief  amongst  the  prosaists  of  Holland. 

Van  der  Palm  was  one  of  those 
moderate  men  who  are  never  very 
great,  but  who  are  always  safe  men. 
A  calm,  gentle  nature,  not  given  to  ex- 
cess of  any  kind,  knowing  nought  of 
indigestion,  either  physical  or  moral, 
yielding,  practical,  knowing  how  to 
turn  eyerything  to  account,  and  never 
betrayed  into  anything  rash  by  zeal  or 
enthusiasm, — ^he  was  a  type  of  what 
may  be  called  a  comfortable  man.  But 
the  Bilderdijks  cannot  bear  them  ;  the 
placidity  of  the  Van  der  Palms  rufiQes 
them ;  the  unbroken  evenness  appears 
to  them,  to  say  the  least,  wearisome, 
and  the  much-boasted  moderation,  &o 
fur  from  being  a  sign  of  strength,  is 
to  them  a  symptom  of  weakness. 

Moderate  men  generally  manage  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  The  lives 
of  Van  der  Palm  and  of  Bilderdijk  were 
as  unUke  as  their  characters.  Van  der 
Palm,  who  never  contradicted  any  one, 
was  voted  an  agreeable  man ;  Van  der 
Palm,  whose  flight  was  like  that  of  the 
swallow,  while  Bilderdijk  soared  to  the 
skies  like  the  eagle,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  man  full  of  learning.  Van  der  Palm, 
who  was  always  calm,  because  he  was 
not  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  the  embodiment  of  love. 
Men  flocked  around  him  to  do  him 


honour,  and  to  show  him  how  much 
they  respected  and  admired  him.  For 
in  doing  so  they  really  worshipped 
themselves.  The  majority,  being  essen- 
tially mediocre^  fears  and  hates  that 
which  is  above  their  level,  and  delights 
to  worship  mediocrity  under  the  name 
of  greatness.^ 

Van  der  Palm  was  bom  in  the  year 
1763  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated during  the  first  part  of  his  life. 
Thence  he  passed  to  Lejden,  to  be- 
come the  pupil,  and  afterwards  the 
friend  of  the  famous  OrientaUst,  Schul- 
tens.  He  had  resolved  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  his  success  as  a  preacher 
was  marked  from  the  beginning.  The 
few  verses  whic^  he  published  during 
his  academical  career  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  beauty  of  form  or  originality 
of  conception.  But  his  Commentary  on 
JEcclesiastea,  though  evidently  a  youth- 
ful production,  was  full  of  promise,  and 
received  no  small  commendation  from 
competent  authorities. 

The  moment  he  left  the  univer- 
sity he  was  appointed  to  a  cure  of  souls 
at  a  short  distance  from  Utrecht.  His 
ministerial  career,  however,  lasted  only 
three  years.  We  next  find  him  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  again,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  former  master.  In  the  days 
of  the  French  dominion,  which  he  bore 
with  his  usual  equanimity,  he  resigned 
his  professorship  to  accept  the  post  of 
Inspector  of  National  Education,  which 
the  Government  had  oflered  to  him. 
After  a  few  years  he  once  more  returned 
to  the  university,  where  he  occupied 
in  succession  the  professorships  of  belUs 
Uttres  and  of  Eastern  languages.  The 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange  he 
hailed  with  all  the  enthusiasm  he  was 
capable  of ;  and  after  a  long  life  of  use- 
fulness, he  died  in  the  year  1841. 

^  To  be  popular  three  things  are  required : 
fihallowness,  eccentricity,  and  audacity. 
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Hie  literary  activity  during  those 
years  was  perfectly  astonishiog,  and  his 
fame  had  kept  pace  with  it  As  a 
preacher  he  had  no  rival  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people^  His  style*  wa»  simple,, 
clear,  and  picturesque ;  the  subject  of 
liis  discourses  was  generally  a  moral  or 
jtractical  theme.  About  these  sermons 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  ;  theru  are 
'  no  passionate  outbursts-  or  thrilling  pas- 
sages ;  there  is  nothing  to  startle  you, 
or  to  keep  you  an  miwilling  captrve ; 
but,  on  the  ether  hand,  there  is  a  quiet 
beauty  about  them  which  heals  and 
soothes,  and  makes  one  forget  the 
weariness  of  the  day.  A  people  like 
the  Dutch  could  not  but  admire  them^ 

In  addition  to  his  sermons,  he  pub- 
lished seveval  other  works.  The  most 
celebrated  of  hts  non4heolofcical  writings 
is  his  Monnmeni^  of  the  Restoration  of 
Holland,  The  style  of  Van  der  PHlra 
hert^  reveals  itself  in  its  undeniablo 
excellency  and  its  characteristio  de^cts. 
The  historical  portraits  are  the  produc- 
tions of  a  highly  polished  man  of  tast«. 
But  one  is  inclined  to  wish  for  some- 
what less  finish ;  the  perfection  of  the 
style  is  almost  wearis^ome — nay,  at  times 
irritating.  It  may  be  fnultless  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  schools,  but  the 
lieart  rebels,  and  demands  something* 
higher. 

His  exegeticftl  works  are,  as  a  natter 
of  c  urse,  tliose  whieh  command  the 
f^atest  interest.  He  spent  seven  years 
on  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  also 
published  Commentaries  on  Isaiah^  and 
on  3T^  Proverbs  of  Solomcn,  and  a 
Bible  for  Children.  The  latter  work 
was  intended  to  supply  a  want  which 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
considered  the  matter.  The  publica- 
tion of  Van  der  Palm,  however,  did 
not  exactly  meet  the  case ;  it'  is  de- 
cidedly above  the  compreheBsion  of 
children,  and  he  himself  was  con^^cious 
that  it  was  open  to  criticism  of  that 
kind.  His  classical  work  is  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
The  collection  of  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Jewish  wisdom,  in  which  the  wise 
King  of  Israel  had  probably  a  part,  was 
the  favourite  study  of  the  Dutch  pro- 


fessor. He  delighted  to  dig  into  that 
mine  of  practical  wisdom,  and  to  bring 
to  the  surface  things  new  and  old.  He 
began  his  commentary  as  a  young  man, 
and  he  retorned^to  it  in  the  evening  of 
his  life.  If  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in 
picturing  Van  der  Palm,  it  requires  no 
explanation  to  understand  the  fASciita- 
tion  which  a  book  like  the  Proverbs 
must  have  exercised  on  him.  There  he 
fbund  life  in  its  varied  aspects  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  master-minds  of 
a  great  nation,  a  calm  and  auhtle 
analysis  of  human  thought  and  action, 
a  kind  and  gentle  Mentor  ready  to 
^uide  the  perplexed  heart  through  the 
labyrinth  of'  Kfe.  That  Shemitic  book, 
so  human;  so  practical,  so  moral,  con- 
tained the  religion  of  Van  dep  Palm — it 
was  his  Gospel. 

But  we  must  now  call  attention  to 
the  greatest  follower  and  friend  of  Bil- 
derdijk,  Isaac  da- Costa.  Bilderdijk  has 
had  no  greater  and  mote  faithful  dis- 
ciple than  this  young  Jew,  who  traced 
his  descent  to  one  of  the  noble  families 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  driven  by  a 
cruel  edict  in  the  fifteenth  century  from 
Ireartrh  and  home.  And  he  has  shared 
his  master's  fate.  Treated  with  scorn 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  now- 
laughed  at,  then  violently  attacked, 
then  again  completely  ignored,  he  did 
not  receive  the  tribute  which  must 
sooner  or  later  fall  to  greatness,  till 
after  his  death. 

The  turning-point  of  his  life  waa 
the  moment  at  whiuh  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  Bilderdijk.  A  poem  written 
by  the  young  Jew  came  under 
his  notice ;  he  recognised  in  it  at 
once  the  ring  of  t?he  true  poet^  and 
invited'  its  author  to  his  house.  Da 
Costa  was  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
mind ;  the  firm  grasp  of  Bilderdijk's 
hand  seemed  to  impart  the  strength 
after  which  he  vainly  sought  Too 
much  of  a  Jew  to  be  a  philosopher, 
he  was  too  much  of  a  Greek  to  be  an 
unreasoning,  unquestioning  believer. 
In  Bilderdijk  he  found  a  man  like  one 
of  the  prophets  of  his  nation,  conscious 
of  a  divine  illumination,  which  admits 
of  no  doubt  or  uncertainty,  a  chanusier 
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fall  of  firmness,  a  life  ef  great  unity, 
governed  by  a  few  fundamental  thoughts 
carried  into  ^practice  with  untiring  en- 
er«;y  and  indomitable  courage  ;  a  man, 
oriental  in  his  absolutism,  and  yet 
European  -in  his  subjectivity — is  it 
strange  that  Da  Costa  should  have  felt 
irresistibly  drawn  to  iiim,  and  that  in 
embracing  his  religion  he  should  also 
have  adopted  his  theology  1  The  fiery 
young  Jew  is  to  draw  the  chariot  of  an 
ultra-Conservatism,  lashed  by  the  whip 
of  a  high  CalvinisuL 

For  a  long-time  the  influence  of  Bil- 
derdijk  was  paramount  with  him.  The 
zeal  of  the  neophyte>  found  a&  outlet  in 
a  pamphlet  which,  wherever  it  became 
known,  acted  l:ke  a  firebrand.  In  the 
few  pages  of  Bezwaren  tegen  den  geent 
der  eeun  (objections  to  che  spirit  of  the 
age)  I>a  Costa  declared  war  d  routrance 
against  modem  society.  The  world 
seemed  to  him  to  have  gone  over  to 
Satan ;  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and 
practices  of  society  were  to  be  denounced 
as  being  of  the  evil  one.  The  sovereiga 
remedy  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
advent  of  a  theocracy,  and  in  the  -decla- 
ration of  the  infallibility  of  the  Cal- 
yinisiic  theology. 

For  several  years  the  poet,  who  had 
already  shown  his  genius  in  masterly 
translations  and  in  minor  original 
poems,  was  buried  in  the  theologian. 
But  after  years  of  silence  he  sud- 
denly emerged  from  his  obscurity  to 
astonish  the  world  with  a  poem,  en- 
titled :  Vg/en  iwintijg  jaren  (five-and- 
twenty  years.)  It  was  the  first 
great  poem  in  which  he  showed  his 
originality,  the  curious  combination  of 
a  mind  tinged  with  western  ideas  and  a 
heart  completely  Oriental. 

The  poem  owes  its  title  to  the  fact 
that  five-and- twenty  years  had  passed 
away  since,  on  the  plains  of  the  Southern 
Netherlands,  the  great  battle  had  been 
fuught  which  secured  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  After  the  reminiscence  of 
Waterloo,  and  a  bold  parallel  between 
Napoleon  and  Luther,  the  poet  rapidly 
surveys  the  events  of  the  last  five-and- 
tweaty  years.  The  prospect  ia  decidedly 
gloomy,  and  as  the  poems  hastens  to  a 


close,  the  darkness  deepens,  till  un- 
expectedJy  the  stately  Alexandrine  gives 
way  to  a  wild  lyrical  outburst :  "  The 
L/nd  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  put  an  end  to  the  night." 

This  poem  created  a  great  sensation, 
and  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  such  as,  164S  and  1848,  or  T/te 
Gha9S  and  the  Light.  Poems  of  an  ex- 
clusively relii^ious  character,  such  ao, 
God  wUh  tM,  Ilagary  David,  Elizabeth, 
flowed  in  rapid  succession  from  his  fer- 
tile pen.  Besides  these,  he  tM)ntributed 
a  host  of  minor  pooms,  called  forth  by 
domesti?  and  social  events,  some  of 
which  are  characterized  by  great  felicity 
and  beauty.  But  in  all  his  poems, 
whether  political  or  religious,  from  his 
first  great  production  down  to  the  last. 
The  Battle  -of  Nieuwp^ort,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  key-note  which  he  had 
struck  in  the  beginning.  Like  a  deep 
pedal-note  the  religious  tone  makes  itself 
heard  throughout.  In  the  eyes  of  Ba 
Costa  there  is  but  one  great  conflict — 
the  struggle  between  infidelity  and  re- 
volution on  the  one  hand,  and  conser- 
vatism and  orthodox  Christianity  on  the 
ether  hand.  Before  it  every  other  war- 
fare seems  insignificant,  nay,  rather, 
everything  else  is  included  in  it.  The 
question  which  underlies  all  others  is 
that  of  sin  and  guilt.  The  solution 
for  all  is  to  be  found  in  Chrisl  and  His 
redemption. 

•Biiderdijk  and  his  poetry  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  intensely  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  Holland.  Hence  he  was 
unpopular.  Da  Costa  was  even  more 
so.  The  restless  little  man,  with  the 
high  intellectual  forehead,  and  dark 
eyes,  burning  like  coals  of  tire,  was 
always  a  stranger  amidst  the  children 
of  Japhet ;  his  impassioned  oratory,  his 
wild  flights,  his  lofty  ascents  and  start- 
ling descents,  his  grouping  of  ideas,  his 
modes  of  expression — reminded  you  not 
of  the  marshes  of  Holland,  but  of  the  hills 
of  Syria.  And  his  poetry  was  not  more 
Dutch  than  his  person.  He  said  on  one 
occasion  of  Lamartine — "Thou  hast 
made  an  Eastern  psalm  resound  on 
Western  shores."  Unconsciously  he  de- 
scribed the  character  of  his  own  poetry. 
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The  psalmists  and  the  prophets  of  Israel 
were  his  models.  Like  them  he  ex- 
celled in  lyrical  poetry.  As  a  lyrical 
poet  he  has  had  no  rival  in  Holland. 
He  took  the  harp  from  the  willows  and 
*'sang  the  Lord's  song"  in  a  strange 
land.  The  refrain  was  never  varied — 
'^  Peace  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  war 
against  the  nngodly."  Bat  within  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  he  moved  he 
was  great 

He  tried  hard  to  he  a  Dutchman. 
He  merely  succeeded  in  writing  poems 
in  the  Dutch  language.  Place  him  and 
his  poetry  next  to  ^t  of  Tollens,  the 
third  and  last  of  the  great  poets  of 
Holland  during  the  present  century, 
and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will 
become  evident 

In  all  Holland  there  is  not  a  more 
popular  or  more  beloved  name  than 
that  of  Tollens.  Inferior  in  everything 
to  Bilderdijk  and  Da  Costa,  he  has 
obtained  a  power  which  they  never 
had,  which  probably  they  will  never 
have.  For  Tollens  is  a  typical  Dutch- 
man; he  is  the  poet  of  the  honest, 
good-natured  Mynheer,  who  deems  him- 
self in  the  seventh  paradise,  as  he 
smokes  his  pipe  and  sips  his  coffee; 
he  is  the  expression  of  the  neat  house- 
wife who  seems  never  to  have  done  with 
her  cleaning,  and  who  is  in  despair 
when  there  is  a  spot  on  the  tablecloth, 
or  a  wrinkle  on  the  muslin  curtains. 
The  poetry  of  Tollens  reflects  the  char- 
acter and  the  life  of  the  people.  It 
may  seem  to  you  somewhat  dull  and  un- 
interesting ;  it  may  savour  to  you  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Flemish  painter,  who 
Fpent  twenty  years  in  painting  a  broom ; 
but  it  LB  faithful  to  the  reality.  Those 
Dutch  pictures  of  domestic  life  are 
indeed  tame,  but — ^here  is  the  compen- 
sation—how innocent  they  are ! 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  life  of  Tollens.  He  was  bom  at 
Botterdam,  and  sent  to  a  middle-class 
school,  where  he  received  a  commercial 
education.  He  managed  to  combine 
devotion  to  business  with  devotion  to 
poetry.  The  great  political  events 
through  which  his  country  passed  gave 
him  no  trouble,  except  the  composition 


of  a  few  poems.  After  having  made 
enough  money,  he  retired  to  a  small 
country-house,  where  he  died  as  peace- 
ably as  he  had  lived. 

His  poetry  fills  twelve  volumes.  At 
first  it  attracted  little  or  no  attention. 
But  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  prize  for  a  lyrical  poem  on 
Kgmond  and  Hoom^  and  this  success  en- 
couraged him  to  write  other  poems  of 
a  similar  kind.  His  popularity,  however, 
is  said  to  date  from  a  few  lines,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  To  a  Fallen 
Girl,  It  is  a  sensible  production,  re- 
plete with  sound  advice,  and  it  stamped 
Tollens  at  once  as  the  coming  man. 
He  had  written  some  mild  poetry  be- 
fore ;  he  had  also  presented  the  public 
with  translations  from  the  French ;  but 
henceforth  he  resolved  to  strike  another 
key-note.  He  attempted  to  become  a 
Dutch  Claudius. 

Amongst  his  many  poems  there  is  a 
laige  number  of  romances.  The  sub- 
ject is  generally  taken  from  the  period 
of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands.  These  romances  are  writ- 
ten in  a  pleasant  style,  and  it  may  be 
said  in  their  favour  that  many  a  one 
who  does  not  care  to  read  a  history 
of  his  country  in  prose,  will  do  so  when 
it  is  written  in  rhyme.  Here  the  youth 
of  Holland  may  sip  at  the  pure  fount 
of  patriotism,  unmixed  with  any  party 
politics. 

But  the  two  most  ambitious  poems 
of  Tollens  are  the  Wien  Nierlandgch 
bloed  and  the  Wintering  of  the  Jlot- 
landers  on  Neva  ZemJbku  The  former 
one  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  national  anthem.  It  is  a  poem  of 
some  merit,  but  its  chief  character- 
istic is  the  neutral  tint  which  it  wears 
throughout  Take  from  the  first  line 
of  the  first  verse  the  word  "  Dutch," 
and  the  poem  becomes  at  once  so  vague 
and  general  that  there  is  not  a  single 
human  being  who  could  not  make  use  of 
it  The  Wintering  <m  Nova  Zemhld,  the 
account  of  the  expedition  undertaken 
by  Heemskerk,  in  order  to  find  a  way 
through  the  north  to.  the  east,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  Tollens's  poems. 
Its  descriptions  are  vivid  and  varied; 
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its  expressions  of  sentiment  often  pa- 
thetic and  full  of  beauty. 

The  domestic  poetry  of  ToUens,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  source  of  his  popular- 
ity. Here  the  delighted  Dutchman 
finds  the  deification  of  common  sense, 
and  a  shrewd,  practical  vein  running 
through  the  whole.  Daily  life  and  its 
routine  have  unquestionably  as  much 
right  to  a  poet  as  the  '^  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  which  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy."  But  it  requires  the  hand 
of  a  master  to  raise  them  from  the  region 
of  the  commonplace  to  the  sphere  of 
poetry.  ToUens  was  a  faithful  copyist 
of  ^Nature ;  but  we  wish  to  see  Nature 
not  as  she  stands  forth  in  naked  reality, 
but  as  reflected  in  the  soul  of  the  artist. 
Our  poet,  with  all  his  talents,  failed  in 
this  attempt^  and  hence,  instead  of  being 
sublime,  he  is  often  ridiculous. 

Let  us  give  as  a  specimen  a  few 
stanzas  from  the  poem  On  My  Child's 
Jirst  Tooth  :— 

"Rejoice,  rejoice  my  lyre,  bestir  thyself; 
mother  says  the  tooth  is  cut ;  let  the  walls 
resoand  !  Firsts  God  gave  breath  and  life  to 
the  child  ;  and  now  He  gives  it  a  tooth. 

"  Keep  it,  my  child,  and  use  it  well ;  keep 
it  clean  lor  your  own  good,  and  to  show  your 
gratitude  to  Qod.  If  your  teeth  and  ^our  soul 
are  clean  you  will  feel  no  gnawing  pain. 

"Grow  and  flourish,  become  a  great  and 
good  man  ;  gain  in  strength  and  courap:e,  so 
80  as  to  bear  manfully  iiEite  with  its  ills  ;  if  any 
one  treats  thee  dishonourably,  show  thy  teeth, 
my  boy." 

What  mother  would  not  welcome 
such  a  poem,  especially  the  second 
yexsef 

But  Holland  had  at  the  same  time  a 
prose-poet,  whose  novels  and  romances 
far  surpassed  the  literary  productions  of 
so-called  poets.  Jacob  van  Lennep, 
-who  died  in  1868,  was  born  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  His  father 
-was  a  distinguished  professor  at  the 
Athenaeum  of  Amsterdam,  and  his 
family  belonged  to  that  upper-middle 
class,  which  is  more  tenacious  than  any 
other  in  Holland,  of  traditionary  princi- 
ples and  practices.  As  proud  and  ex- 
clusive as  any  aristocracy,  living  in  the 
recollection  of  a  past,  in  which  it 
played  a  great  part,    it    amalgamates 


slowly  and  very  reluctantly  with  our 
modern  democratic  civilization. 

The  works  by  which  Yan  Lennep 
established  his  fame  were  his  Dutcli 
Legends  and  his  Historical  Novels, 
It  would  be  interesting  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  Dutch  writer  and  his  great 
prototype  Walter  Scott  Van  Lennep 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
Scotsman  ;  nay,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  he  took  him  as  his 
model  and  followed  him  closely.  In 
many  respects  he  became  as  great  as  his 
master.  There  is  a  great  charm  of 
freshness  about  Yan  Lennep's  descrip- 
tions; there  is  a  pleasant  absence  of 
the  artificial  in  his  style,  which  flows 
on  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  majestic 
river.  His  portraits  are  life-like,  and 
the  frame  in  which  they  are  inclosed, 
though  of  sufficient  beauty  to  show 
them  to  advantage,  does  not  throw  them 
into  the  background  through  excess  of 
ornament  He  seems  to  take  delight  in 
his  creations,  and  he  paints  them  up  to 
a  certain  point  with  great  carefulness. 
The  characters,  of  which  he  generally  in- 
troduces a  large  niunber  in  his  novels,  are 
drawn  with  a  bold  hand,  but  no  detail, 
however  trifling,  escapes  him.  Then 
suddenly  one  would  think  that  he  gets 
weary  of  his  work.  He  throws  the  brush 
down  with  ill-concealed  impatience  and 
finishes  his  picture,  with  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  often  ill-advised  and  never  very 
happy. 

The  series  of  historical  novels — Our 
Forefathers— \;skid»  us  back  to  the  days 
before  Christ,  when  the  brave  Batavians 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Julius  Caesar. 
There  is  ample  scope  for  the  imaginar 
tion  in  the  description  of  those  semi- 
barbaric  times ;  in  the  account  of  that 
tribe  of  warriors,  endowed  with  their 
natural  virtues  and  vices,  and  strangers 
as  yet  to  the  splendid  sins  of  a  great 
civilization;  in  the  picture  of  their 
daring  struggles  and  dearly-bought 
victories.  It  is  a  matter  of  intense 
difficulty  to  recall  that  past,  to  make 
it  emerge  from  the  mythical  twilight 
in  which  it  is  veiled,  and  to  clothe  it 
once  more  with  an  air  of  reality.  Yan 
Lennep,  as  need  scarcely  be  remarked. 
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ie  Dot  always  sacceseful ;  the  atmosphere 
iu  which  his  personages  an*!  characteis 
xuove  is  tinged  to  no  small  extent  with 
modern  notions  and  ideas.  But^  as  his 
series  progresses  and  he  descends  along 
the  stream  of  hibtorj  to  more  ipodern 
times,  his  sins  in  that  respect  are  less 
obvious  and  the  excellences,  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  become  mc  fe  apparent 

The  two  novels  of  Van  Lennep  which 
we  look  upon  as  his  best  are  :  The  Roee 
of  Decama  and  Ferdinand  lluyck.     The 
sU.»ry  of  the  Frisian  maiden  is  charming  ; 
that    of   Ferdirkund    lluyck   is    a  oA^/ 
dJcBuvrt,     We  are  no  longer  in  the  days 
of  the  earls  of  Holland,  the  days   of 
brave  knights  and  fair  won>en,  of  wine 
and  love  and  poetry;  we  are*  transplanted 
to  the  times  of  the  grave  burghers  and 
staid  matrons,  to  the  atmosphere  of  beer, 
sombre  Calvinism,  and  prose.  The  story 
itself  is  interesting.     It  tells  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  honest  young  Dutchman, 
who  gets  accidentnlly  mixed  up  in  affairs 
of  a  questionable  character,  and  being  un- 
willing to  betray  the  confidence  placed 
in  him,  almost  falls  a  victim   to   the 
ambiguous  position  thus  unfortunately 
thrust  upon  him.      But  the  chief  merit 
of    the   novel  lies  in    isolated   scenes 
and  in  the  delineation  of -character.  Such 
tj  pes  are  surely  unique.     No  city  in  the 
world,  except  old-fashioned  Amsterdam, 
could  ever  boast  of  a  man  like  the  father 
of  Ferdinand 'Huyck,  ihe  worthy  magis- 
trate, with  his  quaint  learning  and  imper- 
turbable gravity ;  nowhere,  except  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  country  of  Old  Mortal" 
ityy  could  we  find  a  woman  like  Aunt 
Lctje,who  drags  herCalvinistic  theology 
into  every-day   life,  and    is  a  stranger 
to  every  dialect,  save  that  of  Canaan ; 
in  no  other  country  could  there  be  a 
woman  like    the    stout,   good-natured, 
worldly  Van  Bempden.     Yet  they  were 
once  real,  living  persons,  and  we  can 
still   trace    their   resemblance    in    the 
burghers  of  to-day. 

The  last  work  of  Van  Lennep,  which 
he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  life,  created  a 
tremendous  sensation.  Klaagfe  Zevenster 
is  the  story  of  a  foundling,  who  is  taken 
care  of  alternately  by  seven  students. 
The    cruel    machinationa  of  a  jealous 


woman  are  the  cause 'Of  her  trouble*. 
Without  her  knowledge  she  i^  brought 
to  a  house  of  ill'fame,  and  when,  after  a 
long  illness,  she  emergen  from  her  hated 
abode,  as  pure,  of  course,  as  when  she 
entered,  she  is  like  a  lily  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  boisterous  wind.  'Beaf 
to  the  solicitations  of  her  friends  and 
of  her  lover,  who  is  convinced  of  her 
innocence,  she  resolves  to  spend  -the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  loneliness 
and  silence. 

The  realism  of  the  book  through- 
out was  intense,' the  events  so  graphic- 
ally described,  and  the  scenes  on  which 
it  dwelt  with tihnost  painful  minuteness, 
professed  to  be  a  representation  of 
whixt  was  going  on  in  the  -midst  of 
Dutch  society  aid  18&6.  Is  it  strange 
that  Dutch  society  was  exceedingly 
shocked,  and  that  the  mothers  of  Hol- 
land were  indignant)  Who  of  ua 
likes  to  be  roused  from  a  plea.<Mint 
dream,  who  of  us  is  grateful  to  the 
prophet  for  his  message  :  '*  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God  "  t  And  thus  Van 
Lennep*s  literary- career  drew  to  a  doso 
amidst  shouts  of  condemnation. 

It  still  remains  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  stars  of  second  magnitude, 
which  have  illuminated  the  period  under 
review  with  a  more  or  less* brilliant  light. 
'Leaving  out  of  sight  the  men,  whose 
names,  though  they  once  enjoyed  a 
certain  reputation,  are  now  weU-nigh 
forgotten,  we  come  at  once  to  the  aon-iu- 
law  of  Van  der  'Palm,  the  famous 
preacher  of  Utrecht — Kicolaas  Beeta. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  humorous 
book,  which,  under  the  title  of  Camera 
Obecura,  contains  amusing  sketches  of 
Dutch  society.  But  his  claim  to  re- 
cognition is  above  all  founded  on  his 
poetical  works.  His  first  great  poems 
were  written  during  what  may  be  called 
the  Byronic  period  of  his  life.  They 
are  characterised  by  fierce  gloom,  mor- 
bid views  of  life,  and  sentimental  sad- 
ness. But  the  spirit  which  breathed  in 
lose  and  Guy  die  Fleming  soon  gave 
way  to  healthier  intiuences.  Was  it 
the  country  air  of  Heemstede,  a  pretty 
village  not  far  from  Haarlem,  which 
drove   away  the   feverish  spirit  I     Ox 
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i;nis  it  the  expeiicnce  of  life  which 
taught  him  to  tix  his  eye  on  reality, 
and  to  find  the  ideal  in  the  midst  of  life, 
instead  of  in  some  imaginary  realm? 
Beets  himself  attributed  his  poetical  con- 
version to  the  study  of  VondeL  Enough 
for  us  that  in  his  Korenhloemn  (Corn- 
flowers) and  in  the  volumes  afterwards 
published  we  hear  the  voice  of  nature. 
Or  to  speak  mora  accurately,  nature  as 
seen  by  an  unclouded  eye,  listened  to 
by  a  reverent  heart,  and  received  and  felt 
by  a  simple  manly  heart,  meets  us  on 
every  page,  in  the  charming  garb  of  a 
fascinating  diction. 

Besides  Beets  there  is  only  one  other 
name  which  deserves  to  be  specially 
mentioned  ;  it  is  that  of  the  poet  Jan 
Pieter  Heye.  His  Poems  for  Children 
are  among  the  best  of  the  kind.  Child- 
like without  being  childish,  entering 
fully  into  the  feelings-  of  a  child,  and 
replete  with  sound  lessons,  delivered  not 
in  a  pulpit  style  but  in  a  tone  of 
kindly  earnest,  they  merit  all  the  at- 
tention which  they  attracted  at  the  time 
of  their  publication. 

The  prose  writers  of  celebrity  are 
more  numerous.  Amongst  hlBtcrical 
and  political  writers  Kemper,  Thorbecke, 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  and  Bosscha 
have  obtained  positions  of  undoubted 
eminence.  Kemper  played  a  great  part 
in  the  liberation  of  his  country,  and  his 
political  writings  are  marked  by  a  high 
moral  tone.  Bosscha,  a  Conservative 
politician,  made  himself  specially  known 
by  his  Biography  of  King  William  IT,, 
a  book  which  contains  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  the  political  history  of  that 
memorable  reign.  Thorbecke,  several 
times  Prime  Minbter,  and  one  of  the  cliief 
promoters  of  the  revised  constitution,  is 
the  author  of  Historical  Sketches  and  of 
several  vol  umes  of  parliamentary  speeches. 
Loc>ked  at  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
his  speeches  are  models  of  conciseness  and 
clearness.  His  grrat  antagonist,  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  who  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  combating  the 
political  and  religions,  or  according  to 
him,  non- religious,  views  of  his  former 
friend,  stands,  in  our  opinion,  foren  ost 
amongst   this     class  of  writers.      His 
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History  of  the  Fatherland,  and  specially 
his  Archives  de  la  Maison  d* Orange 
Nassau,  are  valuable  contributions  to 
Dutch  history,  and  would  have  been 
more  so  but  for  the  fact  that  his  views 
are  largely  influenced  by  a  set  of  narrow 
theological  dogmas.  A  historian  who 
starts  from  a  dogma  has  ceased  to  be 
one.  Heer  Groen,  following  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Bilderdijk  school,  lives  in 
the  belief  that  the  Dutch  are  the 
**  chosen  nation,''  and  that  the  affairs  of 
Holland  are  particularly  interesting  to 
the  Divinity.  In  all  his  parliamentary 
speeches  and  numberless  pamphlets, 
bearing  either  on  political  questions  or 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  he  has  set 
forth  and  defended  his  theory,  which 
consists  in  a  mixture  of  religion  and 
politics,  in  our  eyes  as  fatal  to  the  one 
as  to  the  other.  His  style  is  singularly 
terse  and  bristles  with  epigrams.  His 
sentences  seem  steadily  to  advance  with 
military  precision  till  they  have  struck 
down  the  adversary  by  the  force  of 
logic  or  of  satire.^ 

The  rank  of  original  novelists  is  very 
small  Translations  of  the  best  French 
and  English  novels  are  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.  But  the  native  writers — 
on  account  of  the  love  for  everything 
foreign,  by  which  the  educate4  classes 
were  long  animated — found  little  or  no 
encouragement.  The  Dutch  ladies,  who, 
until  recent  times,  knew  every  language 
but  their  own,  and  who,  even  now,  can 
scarcely  say  five  words  without  intro- 
ducing three  of  foreign  origin,  had 
no  taste  for  the  national  literature.  A 
few  writers,  however,  made  their  mark. 
Wo  have  already  noticed  Hildehrands 
Camera  Obscura,  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  Dutch  life,  written  by  Beets,  in 
days  when  he  was  still "  young  and  gay." 
A  hearty  reception  was  also  accorded  to 
the  Betuiosche  Novellen  of  Cremer.  The 
quaint  life  of  the  peasantry,  the  sturdy 
farmers  and  their  blooming  wives  and 

^  Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the 
names  of  some  scientific  writers  of  more  or 
li'ss  repute — Cobet,  Kueuen,  and  others.  I 
regret  this  omission  the  less,  because  their 
names  belong  after  all  more  to  science  than  to 
literature. 
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daughters  with  their  old-fashioned  no- 
tions and  custoizLBy  and  their  pretty  and 
carious  costumes,  now,  alas,  fdist  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past,  found  in  him  a 
painter  full  of  humour  and  pathos. 

But  fieir  above  all  other  Dutch  novelists 
stands  Madame  Bosboom  Toussaint,  the 
wife  of  a  well-known  painter.  Her 
long  literary  career  opened  with  a  volume 
of  Versprevde  VerluUen  (scattered  stories) 
which  were  remarkable,  as  disclosing 
a  vigorous  individuality.  Her  claim 
to  recognition  rests  on  the  series 
of  historical  novels  which  she  subse- 
quently published.  The  Duke  of  Devonr 
Aire  and  The  English  at  Rovne  are 
founded  on  incidents  of  foreign  history. 
The  subject  of  the  former  Ib  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  Mary  Tudor,  whilst  the 
scene  of  the  latter  is  laid  at  Eome  in  the 
days  of  Sixtus  Y.  A  great  step  in  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  gifted  authoress 
in  her  House  of  Lauemesse.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  none  of  her  later 
literary  productions  equalled  this  her 
first  book,  in  which  she  planted  herself 
on  the  shores  of  her  native  land. 

The  Holland  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  its  politico-religious  and  in  its  social 
crisis,  rose  at  her  command  from  the 
slumber  of  historical  tradition  to  the 
vigour  and  fulness  of  wakeful  life.  En- 
dowed with  a  great  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  thoroughly  enthusiastic  about 
the  great  past  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
whose  hiBtory  she  had  studied  down  to 
the  very  minutest  details,  she  gave  the 
£ruit  of  her  researches  to  the  public  in 
a  style  at  once  quaint  and  vigorous. 
Her  descriptions  are  somewhat  weari- 
some, her  characters  are  often  vague,  and 
the  want  of  action  makes  itself  fre- 
quently felt  But  the  charm  of  her 
stories  lies  in  the  subtilty  of  her  analy- 
sis, the  skill  with  which  she  lays  bare 
the  hidden  springs  of  action,  and  the 
delicacy  of  her  touch.  After  this,  it 
is  easy  to  foigive  her  for  being  more 
than  a  good  story-teller  I 

In  conclusion,  one  feels  inclined  to 
ask  whether  Holland  has  ever  had  a 
great  national  poet  1  In  answer  to  our 
question  a  Dutchman  would  point  to 


Yondel,  Cats,  and  Bilderdijk.     Vondel 
and    Bilderdijk  are   probably  entitled 
to  a  high  rank  amongst  poets;   but, 
without   entering    into   any  classifica- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  they  were 
never  national  poets.     With  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  Yondel's  Gydnrecht   van 
Anutel,  and  some  of  Bilderdijk's  minor 
poems,  their  poetry  was  never  popular 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.   Their  readers 
are  rari  nantes  in  gurgiie  vasto.     They 
are  admired,  bat  unknown  and  unloved. 
For  they  soared  far  above  their  country- 
men in  regions  whither  the  many  could 
not  and  ciu^  not  to  follow  them.  They 
placed  themselves  generally  in  heaven, 
and,  if  ever  they  inade  their  descent,  it 
was  but  to  pause  for  a  transient  moment 
in  mid-air,  and  then  swiftly  to  return  to 
serener   heights.      Cats,  on  the    other 
hand,  is  very  popular ;  he  was  a  typical 
Dutchman.  This  shrewd,  practical,  prosy, 
cautious  citizen,  given  up  to  the  idolatry 
of   common-sense — voilh   la   Hollande. 
The  muse  of  Yondel  and  Bilderdyk,  in 
one  word,  stands  with  wings  outspread ; 
the  muse  of  Cats  crawls   on  all-fours. 
But  has  the  excellent  Cats  a  right  to 
the  name  of  '^  poet ) "    We  doubt  it 

The  truly  great  poet  is  he,  who  boldly 
stands  forward  in  the  midst  of  reality, 
with  the  gospel  of  the  everlasting  ideial 
in  his  hand.  Listening  to  and  interpre- 
ting the  many  voices  of  universal  life,  he 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  ideal  is 
real,  and  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  some 
distant  heaven  of  which  we  are  totally 
ignorant,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  His  own  great  mis- 
sion is  to  make  the  reality  more  ideal, 
and  therefore  to  render  the  ideal  more 
leaL 

Has  Holland  ever  had  such  a  poet  t 
At  any  rate  she  has  none  such  at  pre- 
sent. In  eager  expectation  her  muse 
sits  before  an  empty  cradle,  and  the 
torch  of  criticism  held  up  above  her  by 
a  friendly  sister,  brings  out  the  more 
vividly  her  dreariness  and  desolation. 
But  the  gods,  ever  more  merciful  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect^  may  give  her 
some  day  what  theyhftve  hitherto  with- 
held from  her. 

A.  ScmrAKTS. 
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I  REMEMBER,  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years  ago,  when  the  madnesa  of  the 
Russian  war  was  at  ils  height,  how  an 
English  paper  gave  oat,  in  a  boastful 
tone,  that  Russia  had  no  ally  but  *'  the 
marauding  Bishop  of  Montenegro." 
This  kind  of  talk  aptly  represented 
the  kind  of  feeling  which  Englishmen 
had  then  brought  themselves  to  enter- 
tain towards  a  state  which,  small  as  it 
is,  may  claim  to  share  with  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Venice,  the  glorious  name 
of 

"Europe's  bulirark  'gainst  the  Ottomitc" 

This  kind  of  talk  represented  also 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  English- 
men then  had  of  the  state  of  South-East- 
em  Europe,  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  most  of  us  sturdily  refused  to  in- 
crease. It  had  become  a  kind  of  point  of 
honour  not  to  know  anything  about  the 
quarter  of  the  world  in  which  we  had  so 
strangely  taken  it  into  our  heads  to 
appear  as  belligerents.  We  had  gone 
mad  with  the  most  amazing  of  passions, 
the  love  of  Turks  ;  and  we  thought  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  see  everything,  past 
and  present,  through  the  spectacles  of 
our  beloved.  That  a  Christian  state 
should  have  presumed  to  preserve  its 
independence  against  Mahometan  in- 
vaders seemed,  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment,  a  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our. It  became  a  piece  of  patriotism 
to  hurl  some  bad  name  or  other  at  such 
daring  offender&  '*  Marauding  "  is  an 
ugly  name  certainly,  though  perhaps  it 
might  be  only  human  nature  for  one 
-who  is  beset  by  marauders  to  maraud 
a  little  back  again  in  self-defence.  Then 
to  talk  about  a  "marauding  Bishop" 
seemed  a  hit  of  the  first  order.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world.  Bishops  ought  not 
to  be  marauders;  how  great  must  be 
the  iniquity  of  the  people  who  not  only 
go  marauding,  but  go  marauding  under 


the  leadership  of  a  Bishop.  Englush 
Bishops  perhaps  felt  thankful  that  they 
were  not  as  this  unbishnplike  Monte- 
negrin. They  would  not  go  marauding 
even  against  a  Russian  ;  it  was  enough 
to  stay  at  home,  and  preach  and  pray 
against  him  with  the  full  cursing  power 
of  an  Irish  saint.  The  picture  of  the 
marauding  Bishop,  the  one  ally  of 
Russia,  was  indeed  a  climax  of  art  in 
its  own  way.  The  only  thing  to 
be  said  against  it  was  that  it  was  all 
art^  and  answered  to  nothing  to  be 
found  in  nature.  When  the  Russian 
war  broke  out,  Montenegro  was  no 
longer  governed  by  a  Bishop.  It  might 
have  been  questioned  whether  the  ma- 
rauding part  of  the  picture  could  be 
justified  at  all ;  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  picture  of  the  "  marauding  Bishop  '* 
was  purely  imaginary.  But  to  patriotic 
Englishmen  of  that  day  such  a  trifl- 
ing inaccuracy  did  not  matter.  We 
should  have  thought  it  strange  if  a 
Russian  paper  had  spoken  of  England 
as  governed  by  a  Protector,  or  even  by 
a  King,  marauding  or  otherwise.  But 
about  Montenegro  or  any  other  part  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  it  was  safe  for 
any  man  to  say  anything  that  he  chose, 
provided  only  it  took  the  form  of  abuse. 
We  should  have  thought  it  an  insult  to 
ourselves  and  our  illustrious  confede- 
rates, if  any  one  had  said  that  England 
and  France  had  no  allies  except  the 
*^  marauding  Mufii  at  Constantinople," 
In  one  sense  the  epithet  would  have 
been  less  applicable.  No  one  can  charge 
the  Sultans  of  the  present  day  with 
marauding,  or  doing  anything  else,  in 
their  own  persons.  But  surely,  at  least 
when  we  are  not  at  war  with  Russia, 
the  efforts  of  the  Turk  to  subdue  an 
independent  Christian  state  might  be 
thought  to  come  nearer  to  marauding 
than  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  state 
to  maintain  its  freedom.     But,  as  thb 
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Grand  Tark  is  in  some  sorfc  a  sacred 
person,  not  a  mere  Saltan  or  Padishah, 
but  the  Caliph  of  the  Prophet  on 
earth,  it  "would  surely  have  been  less 
inaccuiUte  to  give  him  a  religious  de- 
scription of  some  kind  than  it  was  to  be- 
stow the  title  of  Bishop  on  a  potentate 
so  purely  secular  as  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro was  in  1854. 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  most 
of  us  really  know  much  more  about 
these  matters  now.    I  have  myself  been 
asked,   since  the   present    war  began, 
whether  the  Prinee  of  Montenegro  was  a 
Christian,  and  whether  the  Montenegrins 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  or  on  that 
of  the    patriots.      Certainly  no   great 
increase  of  knowledge  or  right  feeling 
on  such  matters  can  come  from  the  last 
book  about  that  part  of  the  world  which 
chance  has  thrown  in  my  way.  This  calls 
itself  "  Over  the  Borders  of  Christen- 
dom and  Eslamiah,"  by  James  Creagh. 
The  writer  describes  himself  as  "author 
of  A  Scamper  to  Sebastopol  and  Jerusa- 
lem in  1867|;^  and  he  professes  to  have 
been  in  Montenegro  in  the  summer  of 
1875.  We  know  pretty  well  what  to  look 
for  from  people  who  write  "  Scampers  " 
to  Sebastopol  or  any  other  place.  If  they 
are  simply  flippant,  ignorant,  and  con- 
ceited, there  is  no   special  ground  for 
complaint ;  they  simply  do  after  their 
kind.      But  the  present  Scamperer  is 
something  more ;  he  is  coarse,  vulgar, 
and   libellous.      He   professes  to  have 
been  in  Montenegro ;  but  all  that  he 
can  do  is  to  give  hard  names  to  every- 
thing that  he  saw  there.     "Marauding 
Bishop  "  would  be  a  very  small  flower 
of  ppeech  in  his  vocabulary.    He  thinks 
it  clever  to  call  the  whole  people  of 
Montenegro  **  peasants,"  as  if  "peasant'* 
were  a  name  of  reproach.     We  hear  of 
"  an  old  peasant  dignifled  with  the  name 
of  Archbishop;"  we  are  told  that  **an 
armed  peasant  who,  in  his  natural  state, 
might  be  considered  a  very  respectable 
.person,    is   made  extremely  ridiculous 
when    called    the    Minister  of    War, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs," 
&c.,    &c.       These      armed      peasants 
happen    to    be  cultivated    gentlemen, 
pptaking   most    of    the    languages    of 


Europe  in  a  way  that  might  shame  mo9t 
of  their  English  visitors.  One  of  them, 
it  seems,  at  least  a  Monteneorin  gen- 
tleman of  some  kind,  paid  the  Scam- 
perer a  visit  which  he  allows  to  have 
been  "friendly."  This  friendliness 
perhaps  a  little  surprised  a  man  who 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  customs  (t 
hospitable  Montenegto  that,  when  he 
saw  a  visitor  coming,  he  bf^aved  in  a 
way  which  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  Thinkiog  suddenly  of  stories  which  I 
had  heard  about  the  daring  and  ferocity  of 
these  lawless  Highlanders,  I  qaietly,  mnX 
without  removing  it  from  my  pockety  cocked 
my  pistol,  and  aiming  at  my  visitor  as  well  as 
I  could,  prepared  to  shoot  him  through  the 
lining  of  my  coat-tail  in  the  event  of  his 
giving  any  evidence  of  hostility." 

After  thip,  it  is  perhaps  not  very 
wonderful  that  the  Scamperer  found  out 
that,  though  no  evidence  of  hostility 
was  shown,  yet  the  Montenegrin  gen- 
tleman '^did  not  like  him."  It  is 
perhaps  on  the  ground  of  this  very 
natural  dislike  that  the  Scamperer  goes 
on  to  sneeF  at  the  Montenegrin  officers 
for  having,  like  their  Prince,  the  good 
sense  to  keep  to  the  national  dress  ; 
and  perhaps  the  feeling  of  having  mis- 
judged and  slandered  a  race  may  have 
led  Mr.  James  Creagh  to  write  a  sentence 
of  such  atrocious  libel  as  this  : — 

**  Except  in  the  richness  of  their  costumes 
or  of  their  arms,  a  stranger  discovers  no  diffi  r- 
ence  in  the  appearance  of  set^rate  cIsfscs. 
The  former  and  ihe  latter  are  equally  coarse  ; 
that  dignified  and  proper  dc])ortment  so  oltni 
found  among  people  not  altogether  civilized  is 
rarely  seen  in  Montene/rro;  and  their  evil 
countenances,  or  low  and  cunning  aspects, 
made  me  Uttle  anxious  for  their  society." 

Who  the  "  former"  and  the  *»  latter  " 
may  be  the  Scamperer  does  not  explain  ; 
so  I  do  not  feel  clear  whether  tho?e 
inhabitants  of  Montenegro  whom  land 
my  companions  came  across  came  under 
the  head  of  "  former  "  or  **  latter."  It 
is  merely  a  guess  that  the  Prince  and 
his  chief  officers  may  come  under  the 
head  of  *  *  former."  But,  w  hetber  former 
or  latter,  the  whole  picture  is  a  base 
slander.      Yet  it  is    peihaps  nothing 
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more  than  the  ingrained  ha^it  of  a 
man  who,  while  he  cannot  help  seeing 
and  recording  the  e'fforts  which  the  pre- 
sent Prince  is  making  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country,  while  he  really  has 
nothing  to  say  of  him  except  what  is  to 
his  hononr,  still  thinks  it  decent  to  speak 
of  him  through  page  after  page  as  **  His 
Ferocity." 

But  enough  of  such  trash  as  this. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  libellous 
vulgarity   of  the   bv^ok  may   pass   for 
**  liveliness"  in  quarters  where,  perhaps 
Lady  Strangford,  certainly  Sir  Gdrdner 
Wilkinson,  would  be  voted  "  dry."    Still 
the  general  feeling  of  decent  Englishmen 
is  disgusted  by  mere  brutal  coarseness. 
Those  who  can  be  set  against  Monte- 
negro and  its  Prince  by  such  a  book  as 
"  Over  the  Borders  of  Christendom  and 
Kslamiah/'  must  be  already  so  far  gone 
in  the  way  of  bad  taste  and  bad  feeling 
that  it  can  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
waste  many   words  upon  them.     For 
others,  who  are  simply  led  away  by  the 
cry  of  the  moment,  the  present  may  not 
be  a  bad  time  for  calling  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  corners  of 
the  eart^.     Since  the  Turk  po  happily 
)ef(  off  paying  his  debts,  that  strange 
love  of  Turks  which  was  in  full  force 
twenty  years  ago  seems  to  have  some- 
what abated,     it  may  therefore  not  be 
so  effeneive  now  as  it  was  then  to  dwell 
oil  the  fact  that,  in   one   mountainous 
corner,  among  surrounding  lands  w*hieh 
liave  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
the    Infidel,   one   small    people    have, 
thrungh  long  ages  of  battle,   at  once 
stuck   to   their  faith    and   kept  their 
freedom  with  their  own  swords.     Did 
we  hear  or  read  of  such  a  people  in  any 
other  age,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  their  name  would   have  passed 
into  a  proverb.     We  do  not  give  the 
name  of  marauders  to  the  men  who 
fought  at    Marathon,   or   to  the  men 
who   fought  at   Morgarten.      But   the 
whole  life  of  the  people  of  Montenegro 
was,  fur  long  years  and  centuries,  simply 
one  prolonged  fight  of  Marathon  or  of 
Morgarten.     It  was  one  long  unbroken 
^^I'OgK^o  against  the  asBaults  of  the  most 
cruel  and  faithless  of  enemies,  against 


the  common   foe  of  the  religion    and 
civilization    of    Europe.      But    simply 
because  the  strife  which  they   waged 
was  waged  in  the  noblest  of  all  causes, 
while  the  names  of  men  who  have  done 
the  like  in  other  lands  have  passed  into 
household   words,  the  men  who  have 
kept  on  the  strife  for  faith  and  freedom 
on  the  heights  of  Cemagora  have  been 
doomed,  half  to  obscurity  and  half  to 
slander.     They    are    rebels;    they    are 
marauders ;   they  cut  off  the  heads  of 
their  enemies ;  and,  blacker  crime  than 
all,    they    are    pensioners   of    Bussia. 
The  word  "  rebel "  is  a  convenient  one. 
It   is   easily   applied    by  an   invader 
who  is  also  a  conqueror  to  those  whd 
withstand  his  invasion  ;  in  this  case  it 
is  somewhat  more  daringly  applied  to 
those  who  have  withstood  an  invader 
who  has  not  proved  to  be  a  conqueror. 
The  Montenegrins  have  been  marauders, 
if  that  is  the  right  name  for  men  who, 
while    their    own  land  is  unceasingly 
attacked  by  a  barbarian  enemy,   have 
sometimes  made  reprisals  upon  the  land 
of  the  barbarian.     Nor  is  it  very  won- 
derful or  very  blameworthy,  if  warfare 
between   Montenegrins  and  Turks  has 
not  always  been   carried  on  with  the 
same  delicacy  and  courtesy  whioh  may 
be    observed   by   the    commanders    of 
Western  armies.     It  is  one  thing  when 
men  fighting  fur  their  hearths  and  altars 
and  all  that  man  holds  most  dear  carry 
on  an  endless  warfare  with  a  foe  who 
never  knew  what  faith  or  mercy  meant. 
It  is  another  thing  when  paid  and  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  who  have  no  personal 
quarrel,  who  have  hardly  any  national 
quarrel,  against  those  with  whom  they 
are  set  to  fight,  march  forth  to  settle 
some  paltry  point  of  honour,  or  to  de- 
cide some  intricate  question  of  genea- 
logy.    It  is  true  that,  five-and-twenty 
years  back,  the  heads  of  foreign  enemies 
were  set  up  on  the  tower  of  Cettinje.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  remember  that,  not 
much  more  than  a  hundred  years  back, 
the  heads  of  domestic  rebels  were  set  up 
on  Temple-Bar.     It  is  hard  to   touch 
pitch,  and  not  to  be  defiled  ;  men  who 
through  so  many  generations  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  Turk  may  be  pardoned 
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if,  in  some  of  their  doings,  they  have 
become  a  little    Turkish    themselves. 
And  as.   for  being  the  pensioners   of 
Bussia,  where  is  the  crime  ?     One-and- 
twenty  years  ago  we  chose  to  make  an 
enemy  of  a  people  who  had  done  ns  no 
wrong.   Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been 
thought  a  point  of  patriotism  to  see 
some  frightful  danger  to  the  human 
race  in  every  act  of  that  people  and  of 
all  other  people  who  can  be  suspected  of 
any  friendly  dealings  with  them.     The 
Eussian  bugbear  is  one  purely  of  our 
own  setting  up.     But,  since  it  has  been 
set  up,  to  call  any  man  or  any  nation  a 
friend    of  Eussia  has  been  much  the 
same  as  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hanging  him.     I  heartily  wish  that  the 
Montenegrins    were  not   pensioners  of 
Bussia.     That  is,  I  wish  that  they  were 
strong  enough    to   dispense  with  the 
help  of  Eussia,  or  of  any  other  power. 
But,  standing  as  they  have  so  long  done, 
a  handful  of  men  defending  their  free- 
dom against  a  vast  empire,  forsaken  and 
despised  by  every  other  power,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  sh(9u1d  cast  back  the 
sympathy,  or  even  the  money,  of  the  one 
great  power,  a  power  of  their  own  race 
and  creed,  which  has  looked  on  them 
with  an  eye  of  friendship.      "We  too 
have  had  our  ancient  aUy ;  we  have 
more  than  once  thought  it  our  duty, 
and  made  it  our  business,  to  support 
Portugal     against    Spain   and  against 
France.    The  relation  between  Portugal 
and  England  most  likely  seemed  then 
in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
as  wicked  a  thing  as  the  relations  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Montenegro  seem  in 
the  eyes  of  Turks  and  of  Turk-loving 
Englishmen.  It  is  only  in  human  nature, 
and  it   is  not  a  bad  part  of  human 
nature,  that  people  who  are  left  to  them- 
selves to  wage  the  most  deadly  of  strug- 
gles should  feel  some  attachment  to  the 
only  friends  whom  they  can  find.     If 
we  had  made  ourselves  the  friends,  and 
not  the  enemie.0,  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  South-Eastern  Europe,   they  might 
now    look    to  England  instead   of  to 
Eussia.     As  it  is,  as  we  have  chosen  to 
throw  in  our  lot  with  their  oppressors, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  they  look  instead 


to  the  one  power  which  professes  to  be 
their  friend. 

Granting  then  that  Montenegro  has 
a  fueling  towards  Eussia  which  is  very 
different  from  ours,  the  fact  is  not  won- 
derful, neither  is  it  blameworthy.  But  it 
is  the  existence  of  Montenegro  which, 
above  all  things,  gives  the  best  hope 
that  something  better  may  be  in  store 
for  the  subject  nations  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  than  simply  to  be  transferred  from 
one  despotism  to  another.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  despotism  which 
at  least  does  justice  between  man  and  man 
and  a  despotism  whose  rule  is  one  of  pure 
brigandage.     Doubtless  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, in  the  eyes  of  those  nations  if 
not  in  ours,  between  a  despot  alien  in 
blood  and  faith  and  a  despot  who  would 
be  hailed  by  all  as  a  brother  in  the  faith, 
by  most    as  a  brother  in  blood   and 
speech.      But  the  existence  of  Monte- 
negro may  perhaps  show  us  a  more  ex- 
cellent way  than  either.      In  the  litUe 
state    on   the  Black  Mountain  we  see 
what    the  Eastern  Chriatian    can  do. 
We  see  that  he  is  able  to  defend  its 
freedom  for  ages  by  his  own  right  hand ; 
and  we  see  that,  under  rulers  of  his  own 
blood,  he  is  capable  of  making  advances 
in  civilization  and  good  order  with  a 
speed    and  thoroughness  which  strike 
the  beholder  with  wonder.     If  we  read 
of  Montenegro,   as   described    by   Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  and  thein  go   and  look  at  Monte- 
negro now,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  im- 
provement of  every  kind  has  gone  on 
with  swifter  steps  than  in  this  exposed 
out-post  of  Christendom.     At  the  time 
of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  visit,  the 
word  '^  marauders  "  might  perhaps  not 
have  been  wholly  out  of  place.    No  rea- 
sonable person  would  blame  them  for 
marauding  back  again,  when  their  whole 
national  life  was  resistance  to  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  which  had  gone  on  ever 
since  the  Turk  found  his  way  into  the 
Slavonic  lands.     But  the  fact  of  the 
marauding  cannot  be  denied,  any  more 
than  it'can  be  denied  that  in  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  time  the  tower  of  Cettinje 
was  entwined  with  a  garland  of  Turkish 
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skalls.  Few  things  are  more  interesting, 
few  more  creditable  in  different  degrees 
to  all  concerned,  than  the  attempt  of 
Sir  Grardner  Wilkinson  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice,  and  his  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  with  the  reigning 
Vladika  and  with  the  neighbouring 
Turkish  governor.  It  shows,  just  like 
the  history  of  Eallikratidas  enlarged  on 
by  Mr.  Grote,  how  hard  a  thing  it  is, 
when  two  people  have  long  been  en- 
gaged in  internecine  warfare,  and  in  the 
savage  habits  which  such  warfare  en- 
genders, for  either  side  to  take  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  more  humane 
practices.  At  any  rate  the  practice  is 
stopped  now.  There  are  no  longer  any 
heads  on  the  half-ruined  tower.  The 
practice  of  exposing  the  heads  came  to 
an  end  under  the  late  Prince,  and  in 
truth,  since  Montenegro  has  held  a  more 
assured  position,  since  her  freedom  was 
secured  at  Grahovo  in  1858,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  room  for  the  petty  border 
warfare  by  which  the  heads  were  once 
supplied.  But  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son's day  there  was  a  far  worse  charge 
brought  against  the  Montenegrins  than 
anything  they  could  possibly  do  to  their 
Turkish  enemies.  They  were  then 
ebaiged  with  playing  the  marauder  on 
the  other  side,  with  coming  down  to 
commit  various  kinds  of  robberies  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Cattaro  within 
the  friendly  territory  of  Austria.  Such 
a  thing  is  now  unheard  of.  Eobbery  of 
every  kind  is  utterly  come  to  an  end ; 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
property  is  safer,  or  where  the  traveller 
may  go  with  less  risk  of  danger,  than 
within  the  bounds  of  Montenegro.  Here 
then  is  a  simple  fSact  in  the  teeth  of 
the  gainsayer.  Here  is  a  portion  of 
Eastern  Christendom,  a  Slavonic  and 
Orthodox  state,  which  has  made  ad- 
vances which  thirty  years  ago  would 
have  seemed  hopeless.  ^o  doubt 
Montenegro  has  stood  in  a  special 
position  and  has  enjoyed  special  ad- 
vantages. But  surely,  when  one  branch 
of  a  race,  when  one  community  pro- 
fessing a  creed,  has  done  for  itself  what 
Montenegro  has  done,  we  cannot  surely 
wholly  despair  of  their  brethren  of  the 


same  race  and  creed  who  are  as  yet  less 
fortunate. 

There  surely  can  hardly  be,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  a  land  of  higher 
interest  than  this  small  spot  of  earth 
which  has  so  long  maintained  its  faith 
and  freedom  against  the  most  fearful 
odds — this  home  of  a  handful  of  men 
who  have  for  ages  withstood  all  the 
assaults  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  who 
have  shown  that,  under  wise  training, 
they  are  no  less  ready  to  make  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  of  peace  than  to  wield 
their  weapons  in  the  holiest  and  most 
righteous  of  causes.  We  hear  much 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  about 
universal  education,  about  universal 
military  service.  Montenegro  is  the 
paradise  of  both  doctrines.  There  were 
times  when  it  was  doubted  whether  a 
man  who  could  both  fight  and  read  was 
most  properly  called  "  miles  litteratus  " 
or  *'  clericus  militaris.''  In  Montenegro 
every  man  is,  or  soon  will  be,  at  once 
clerk  and  soldier.  That  every  man  in 
Montenegro  can  fight  their  enemies 
have  learned  in  countless  battles ;  and, 
as  the  older  generation  dies  out  and  the 
new  generation  comes  up,  every  man 
and  woman  in  Montenegro  will  be  also 
able  to  read  and  write.  In  many  eyes 
it  must  be  an  ideal  land  where  mili- 
tary service  is  absolutely  universal, 
where  primary  education  is  also  abso- 
lutely universal — I  may  add  where  the 
ownership  of  land  is  universal  also.  In 
Montenegro,  as  in  prae-historic  Greece, 
every  man  goes  armed;  every  man, 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
his  tribe,  carries  his  pistol  and  yataghan 
in  his  girdle.  But  if  he  can  wield  pistol 
and  yataghan,  he  can  also  turn  either  to 
his  spade  or  to  his  pen.  Here,  and 
perhaps  here  only,  in  the  modem  world, 
we  can  see  the  very  model  of  a  warrior 
tribe,  a  nation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
who  have  known  how  to  maintain  their 
independence  with  their  own  right 
hands,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are 
making  rapid  strides  to  a  higher  place 
among  civilized  nations  than  some  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.  They 
have  of  course  been  enabled  to  do  what 
they  have  done  by  the  nature  of  their 
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country.  It  is  'because  Montenegro  is 
Montenegro  that  Montenegro  has  re- 
mained free.  Their  mountains  have  been 
to  them  what  other  mountains  have  been 
to  Uri,  Sch.W3«,  and  Unternralden, 
what  d^'kes  and  slaices  have  been  to 
the  no  less  stout-hearted  men  of  Holland 
and  Zealand.  The  men  doubtless  could 
have  done  but  little  without  the  land, 
but  the  land  could  have  done  still  less 
without  the  men.  Away  from  their 
mountain  fortress,  the  handful  of  men 
who  have  preserved  the  freedom  of 
Montenegro  must  have  sunk  into  the 
common  mass  of  Turkish  subjects.  But 
without  these  men  of  stout  heart  and 
strong  arm  who  «o  long  have  guarded 
it,  the  heights  which  watch  round 
Cettinje  might  have  fenced  in  nothing 
better  than  the  prison-house  or  the  huntr 
ing  ground  of  a  barbarian  conqueror. 

Among  all  the  many  moments  of  a 
Dalmatian  coasting  voyage  which  at 
once  kindle  the  fancy  and  dlevate  the 
heart,  there  is  hardly  any  which  comes 
home  to  us  with  a  more  living  power 
than  when  we  first  come  in  sight  of  the 
mountain  rampart  of  the  unconquered 
land.  We  enter  the  Guif  of  Cattaro, 
the  lovely  Boccke,  with  their  smooth 
waters,  with  their  fertile  shores  fringing 
the  bases  of  the  bleak  mountains  which 
rise  above  them.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  waters  of  the  Hadri- 
aticj  we  seem  rather  to  be  sailing  on 
some  Swiss  lake,  where  every  landing- 
place  awakes  some  memory  of  the  old 
days  when  freedom  had  yet  to  be  striven 
for.  And  around  these  shores  too  still 
dwell  the  memories  of  ancient  common- 
wealths; but  they  are  commonwealths 
which  suggest  only  the  darker  side  of  the 
history  of  the  Alpine  Confederation.  The 
winged  lion  marks  the  rule  of  a  Serene 
Kepublic ;  but  it  is  a  Bepublic  whose  rule 
was  that  of  oligarchy  within  her  own 
lagunes,  and  of  despotism  among  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Dalmatia.  Even 
Ragupa,  deeply  as  we  honour  her  long  de- 
fence of  her  independence,  deeply  as  we 
feel  for  her  overthrow  at  the  baise  caprice 
of  an  upstart  tyrant,  was  still,  after  all, 
a  commonwealth  of  the  few  and  not  of 


the  many.  And  one  result  of  the  long 
rivalry  between  the  two  maritime  olig- 
archies still  casts  a  dark  shade  over  one 
corner  of  that  loveliest  of  inland  seas. 
The  jealousy  of  Venice  and  Hagosi  could 
not  endure  that  the  land  of  one  com- 
monwealth should  march  upon  the  land . 
of  the  other.  And  so,  to  keep  the 
dominions  of  two  Christian  cities  awaj 
from  each  other,  at  two  points  on  the 
Dalmatian  shore,  the  common  enemy  of 
Christendom  was  allowed  to  extend  his 
wasting  occupation  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  commonwealths  are  gone; 
but,  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Bocdu^  a 
small  strip  of  Turkish  territory  is  still 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  continaiiy  of 
Christian  rule  along  the  shores  of  the 
Dalmatian  kingdonL  Here  at  Sato- 
rlna,  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  old 
Bagusan  lands  at  Klek,  the  Apostolic 
King  still  endures  to  have  one  part  of 
his  dominions  cut  ofif  from  another 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  strip  of  land  which 
is  still,  in  name  at  least,  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Turk.  Yet,  as  I  write,  the  men 
who  are  waging  the  strife  for  right 
against  their  tyrants  may,  by  some  gal- 
lant deed  done  in  a  holy  cause,  have  made 
that  dark  corner  of  the  lovely  shore  as 
glorious  in  future  ages  as  Marathon  or 
Morgarten.  We  pass  on  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  gulf,  and  at  last,  abn«)8t  in 
its  inmost  recess,  we  come  to  the  little 
city  whose  name  it  bears.  Cattaro 
nestles  on  its  narrow  ledge  of  inhabit- 
able land  between  the  smooth  sea  and 
the  rugged  mountains.  The  peaks  soar 
above  us ;  tlie  walls  of  the  city  seem  to 
climb  up  their  steep  sides,  till  they 
reach  the  castle  of  Cattaro,  pewhtHl 
like  an  eagle'snest,  among  the  rocks. 
Higher  still  we  see  the  zig-zag  road,  the 
ladder  of  Cattaro,  rising  on  and  on,  step 
by  step,  till  it  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the 
tops  of  the  rocks  and  the  clefts  of  the 
ragged  rock?.  That  is  the  road  to  the 
land  which  nature  and  man  have  com- 
bined to  keep  as  a  holy  ground,  the 
abiding  fortress  of  right  against  wrong, 
of  freedom  against  bondage,  of  Europe 
against  Asia,  of  Christendom  sgainst 
Islam.  It  leads  to  the  home  of  man 
whose  history  has  been  one  long  struggle 
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against  the  eternal  enemr^  whose  whole 
life  has  been  one  continued  light  of 
Tljermopylee  or  of  Sempach,  waged,  not 
for  hours  or  days,  but  fur  generations 
and  fur  centuries.  That  steep  and  wind- 
ing path  is  as  yet  the  one  way  which 
leads  from  the  haven  of  Cattaro  to  Mon- 
tenegro, the  smallest  of  European  prin- 
cipalities, and  to  Cettinje,  the  smallest 
ot  Eunipean  capitals.  There,  as  we  look 
u  p  at  the  mountain  rampart  of  that  un- 
coil qaered  race,  we  learn,  if  anywhere, 
to  cast  away  that  shallow  philosophy 
"which  measures  objects,  n«t,  by  thek 
moral  greatness  but  by  their  physical 
liigness,  the  philosophy  which  keeps  on 
its  parrot-iike  sneer  at  petty  states, 
though  it  sometimes  finds  that  the  moral 
strength  of  a  petty  state  can  outweigh 
the  brute  force  of  tyrannies  of  a  hun- 
dred times  its  physical  size.  There, 
among  those  rocks,  are  a  few  square 
luiles  on  the  map,  a  few  thousand  souls 
in  the  census-book,  who  count  alongside 
of  kingdoms  and  empires  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  European  politic?.  At  the 
present  hour,  when  nght  and  wrong  so 
nearly  balance  one  another  in  the  scales, 
>ve  ask  what  course  will  be  taken  by  those 
who  sway  the  destinies  of  the  vast  land.s 
the  endless  millions,  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  monarchies.  But  we  ask,  too, 
as  a  question  of  hardly  less  importance, 
what  course  will  be  taken  by  the  chief 
of  a  state  whose  whole  population  would 
be  outnumbei'ed  by  any  one  of  half-a- 
dozen  cities  and  boroughs  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  may  be  thnt,  «ven  amid  the 
scientific  perfection  of  modern  warfare, 
men  have  not  been  so  wholly  turuc(l 
into  machines,  but  that  twenty  thousand 
born  warriors,  every  man  trained,  not 
only  to  wield  his  weapon,  but  to  know 
why  he  wields  it—  every  man  of  whom 
goes  forth  with  a  heart  like  that  of  God- 
frey's Crusaders  or  of  Cromweirs  Iron- 
sides— may  even  now  count  for  more  in 
the  day  of  battle  than  many  times  their 
number,  dragged  to  the  field,  fighting 
they  know  not  wherefore,  in  obedience  to 
no  higher  call  than'  that  of  professional 
routine  or  so-called  professional  honour. 

But  I  mu3t  not  be  so  far  led  away  by 
the  thoughts  which  rise   at  the  mere 


mention — how  much  more  then  at 
the  actual  sight  ?  of  this  little  land  of 
heroes  as  to  forget  to  give  some  short 
sketch  of  the  land  itself  and  its  people, 
and  of  the  circumstances,  past  and 
present,  which  have  given  the  land  and 
its  people  a  place,  and  so  important 
and  distinctive  a  place,  among  the  ex- 
isting states  of  Europe. 

The  land  which  its  own  people  -called 
Cernagora,  but  which  is  better  known 
by  the  Venetian  translation  of  its  name,^ 
was  an  ou' lying  fragment  of  the  great 
Servian  kingdom,  ruled  by  a  prince 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  man  of 
the  Servian  king.  The  history  of  Servia, 
till  its  revival  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  be  said  to  begin  and  end  in  the 
fourteenth.  For  a  moment,  under 
Stephen  Ikmhan,  who  not  unreason- 
ably^ took  the  Imperial  title,  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  European  Turkey 
tbrmed  part  of  the  Servian  dominions. 
It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that, 
at  this  moment,  the  strength  and  fan^e 
and  greatness  of  the  New  Rome  proved 
her  own  destruction  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Eastern  Christendom.  As 
it  was  with  the  Russian  in  the 
ninth  century,  as  it  was  with  the 
Bulgarian  at  the  end  of  the  tenth, 
so  it  was  with  the  'Servian  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth.  At  each  of 
those  times,  things  looked  as  if  a  Sla- 
vonic power — for  the  Bulgarians  may 
practically  count  as  a  Slavonic  power — 
was  about  to  be  enthroned  in  the  seat 
of  the  Eastern  Ctesars,  to  play,  after  so 
niany  ages,  nearly  the  same  part  which 
the  Frank  had  played  in  the  elder 
liome.  Servia  was  a  nation  without  a 
capital ;  the  Byzantine  Empire  had 
become  a  capital  without  a  nation. 
Had  the  two  been  joined  together,  had 
a  Servian  dynasty  taken  the  place  of 
the  Palaiologoi,  Eustem  Christendom 
mi^ht,  at  the  moment  when  the  Turk 
first  threatened  Europe,  have  presented 
such  a  front  to  him  as  might  have 
checked  his  further  progress  for  ever. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror  himself  could 

^  I  noticed  that  in  Dalmatia  the  name  was 
more  coramx)nly  sounded  after  the  manner  of 
book  Italian,  Montenero.  In  the  Slavonic 
name  the  e  should  have  the  sound  of  ts. 
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hardly  have  overthrown  a  power  which, 
united  the  national  strength  of  Servia 
and  the  traditional  majesty  of  Constan- 
tinople.    But  that  traditional  majesty 
f'.ould  not  BO  far  stoop  as  to  let  the 
Kew  Borne  hecome  Servian.     As  then 
Constantinople  could  not  hecome  Servian, 
as  Servia  could  not  hecome  Byzantine, 
Servia  and  Constantinople  had  hoth  to 
hecome  Turkish.  The  nation  and  the  city 
logetlier  might  have  withstood  the  in- 
vader.    Neither  the  nation  without  the 
city,  nor  the  city  without  the  nation, 
could  withstand  him.     Both  were  swal- 
lowed up,  and  the  nation  was  swallowed 
up  hefore  the  city.     Before  the  end  of 
the  century  which  had  heheld  the  mo- 
mentary greatness  of  Servia,  the  Turk 
held  Servia  as  part  of  his  own  dominion, 
and  hemmed  in  Constantinople,  as  the 
Servian   had  done  only    a  few  years 
hefore.  But,  while  kingdom  and  empire 
fell,  the  little  vassal   state  among  the 
mountains  still  held  out  The  harharian 
ruled  alike  at  Belgrade  and  at  Constan- 
tinople; hut  Cernagora,  under  a  dy- 
nasty which  represented    the  Servian 
kings  hy  the  spindle-side,  maintained 
its  own  independence  against   all  at- 
tacks, and  sent  forth  warriors  to  fight 
side  hy  pide  with  Skanderheg.     From 
that  day  to  this  the  mountain  land  has 
heen  ceaselessly  attacked.     Its  frontiers 
have  sometimes   heen   cut  short;    its 
capital  has  shifted  its  place  ;  the  Turks 
have  afi'ected  to   deem  the  land   con- 
quered, to  include  it  within  the  hounds 
of  a  Turkish    province,  and    to  speak 
of  its  defenders  as  rehels.     The  Turks 
have  more  than  once  made  their  way 
to    Cettinje   and    laid   the   capital   of 
the  little  state  in   ruins.     Once,  early 
in    the    last    century,    the    reigning 
Vladika  had  to  flee   to  Cattaro,  while 
the  country   was   for  a  moment   occu- 
pied hy    the    invaders.     But  such  oc- 
cupations    have     always     heen    only 
momentary.     After  every   reverse   the 
natioi>al   spirit  has  risen   again,    and 
the    Montenegrin,    sometimes     single- 
handed,      sometimes      the     ally     of 
Venice   or   Eussia,  has  heen  ahle   to 
hold  his  own   and  to  show  himself  a 
dangeious  enemy  to  the  invaders  whom 


his  whole  life  has  heen  spent  in  with- 
standing.    Montenegro,  in  short,  while 
its  name  was  hardly  known  in  Western 
Europe,    while   its   territory   was    left 
unmarked  in  many  Western  maps,  was 
still  keeping   on   the   old  warfare   of 
Constantino  and  Huniades.  And,  while 
Greece  and  Bulgaria   and  Servia  and 
Bosnia    had  fallen    under  the    yoke, 
Cernagora  still  maintained^  her  inde- 
pendence against  the  attacks  of  every 
invader  from  Bajazet  the  Thunderholt 
to  Abd-ul-aziz.        Such    is,  in    short, 
the  external  history    of    Montenegro. 
In  its  internal  history  the  strangest  fact 
is  that  a  warlike  trihe,  which  had  to 
light  almost  daily  for  its  national  exis- 
tence, should   have  chosen  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  chief  power, 
civil  and  military,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  priest.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  then  Prince 
George    withdrew  to  Venice,   having, . 
with  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  trans- 
ferred the  supreme  power  to  the  Bishop 
and  his  .  successors.     Hence  came  the 
line  of  Vladikas  of  Montenegro  ;  hence 
the  reality  of  a  fighting  Bishop ;  hence 
too  the  confused  tradition  of  a  maraud- 
ing Bishop,   which    outlived  the  day 
when  Montenegro  again  passed  under 
the  rule  of  a  lay  prince. 

Of  the  details  of  this  long  warfare, 
many  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  His 
readers  have  every  opportunity  of  learn-  ^ 
ing  the  ceaseless  and  stubborn  nature  of 
the  struggle  and  the  character  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  Montenegro  had  to 
deal,  the  incurable  cruelty  and  treachery 
which  have  been  in  every  age  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Ottoman.  The  Turk 
proposes  conditions  of  peace  ;  he  seizes 
the  commissioners  who  are  sent  to 
arrange  terms ;  he  then  enters  and  lays 
waste  the  land  of  those  whose  suspicions 
he  has  thus  lulled  to  sleep,  and  pursues 
and  murders  women  and  children  even 
on  neutral  ground.  The  Christian,  on 
the  other  hand,  carries  off  his  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  prisoners,  whose  hardest 
fate  is  that^  by  a  grim  pleasantry  worthy 
of  William  the  Great,  they  are  presently 
exchanged  for  on  equal  number  of  pigs. 
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The  whole  story  id  one  long  record  of 
victories  won  at  the  most  frightful  odds, 
of  battles  in  which  the  episcopal  princes 
seem  ever  to  have  been  foremost.  Such 
in  the  great  fight  of  1791,  when  the 
Yladika  Peter,  without  Venetian  or 
Enssian  help,  overthrew  the  invaders  in 
a  battle  of  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  bore  off  the  head  of  the  Pasha  of 
Albania  to  adorn  the  tower  of  Cettinje. 
This  valiant  Bishop  is  now  a  canonized 
saint ;  and,  as  Saint  Carlo  Borromeo  may 
still  be  seen — though  lifeleBs,  yet  in 
the  flesh — beneath  the  altar  at  Milan,  so 
Saint  Peter  Petrovich  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  like  case  in  the  humbler  monastery 
church  of  Cettinje.  These  warlike 
prelates,  who  knew  equally  well  how  to 
wield  the  musket  and  the  pastoral 
staff,  foriped  a  strange  kind  of  pontifical 
dynasty.  Por  some  generations,  the 
bishoprick,  and  therewith  the  civil  and 
military  command,  became  as  nearly 
hereditary  as  an  Orthodox  bishoprick 
can  be.  That  is  to  say,  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  see — the  use  of  ecclesiastical  words 
seems  almost  grotesque  in  such  a  case — 
the  next  of  the  Petrovich  family  who 
was  canonically  eligible  was  chosen  and 
consecrated  Bishop,  and  as  such, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
Montenegro.  A  prince-bishop  in  Mon- 
tenegro had  somewhat  different  duties 
from  his  brethren  either  at  Mainz  or  at 
Durham.  The  last  of  this  singular  epi- 
scopal succession,  the  Yladika  Peter  the 
Second,  nephew  and  successor  of  the 
canonized  conqueror  of  the  Pasha,  stands 
out  in  his  description  and  his  portrait  in 
the  pages  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
Since  his  death,  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual powers  have  been  separated,  and 
Montenegro  has  been  ruled  by  two  lay 
Princes  of  the  old  episcopal  family. 
As  the  last  Yladika  figures  in  the  work 
of  Sir  Gardner  AVilkinson,  his  two  lay 
successors  will  be  met  face  to  free  by 
the  readers  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Neale  and  of 
Lady  Strangford.  And  I  myself,  who 
have  never  found  my  way  to  the  court 
of  any  other  sovereign,  set  it  down  as 
not  the  smallest  privilege  of  a  journey  to 
the  land  of  Spalato  and  Eagusa,  to  have 
seen    and    spoken    with   the    present 


vigorous  ruler  of  this  little  nation  of 
heroes,  in  his  own  home  at  Cettinje. 

A  question  naturally  arises  out  of 
the  history  of  this  small  state,  namely, 
what  is  to  be  its  position,  whenever  the 
day  comes  of  which  we  trust  that  this 
year  has  shown  us  the  dawning,  the  day 
when  the  brutal  rule  of  the  Turk  will 
cease  for  ever  in  all  Slavonic  and  in  all 
Christian  lands  ?  In  mapping  out  afresh 
the  provinces  which  form  the  present 
seat  of  war,  there  is  at  least  one  comfort, 
that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 
Make  those  lands  Austrian,  Servian,  or 
Montenezrin,  in  any  case  they  will  be 
better  off  than  if  they  remained  Turkish. 
In  any  readjustment  of  this  kind,  the  en- 
largement of  the  Montenegrin  princi- 
pality naturally  presents  itself  as  one 
obvious  means  of  providing  for  their 
future.  The  people  of  Herzegovina  and 
the  people  of  Montenegro  are  absolutely 
the  same  people.  There  is  no  difference 
between  them,  except  that  the  accidents 
of  their  history  have  given  freedom  to 
one  branch  of  the  nation  and  denied 
it  to  another.  Between  the  free  and 
the  enslaved  parts  of  the  nation  there 
still  are  the  very  closest  ties.  Monte- 
negrins and  Herzegovinese  have  fought 
side  by  side  in  every  struggle.  At  this 
moment,  as  Montenegro  is  the  natural 
shelter  of  the  homeless  refugee,  so  the  peo- 
ple of  the  enslaved  districts  still  look  to 
the  Montenegrins  as  their  natural  breth- 
ren and  to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  as 
their  naturalchief.  Montenegro  is,  both  in 
its  past  history  and  in  its  present  bearing, 
a  truer  representative  of  the  old  days  of 
Slavonic  independence  than  the  larger 
principality  of  Servia.  Again,  when  a 
Montenegrin  looks  down  from  his  hills 
upon  the  Bocche  beneath  them,  it  must 
be  very  like  a  feeling  of  imprisonment 
when  he  thinks  that  not  an  inch  of  his 
own  land  reaches  down  to  the  edge  of 
those  waters.  He  must  feel  cut  off 
from  his  natural  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  he  must  feel  de- 
barred ffom  a  means  of  improvement 
and  enrichment  which  nature  seems 
to  have  placed  actually  in  his  grasp. 
There  was  a  short  time  when  Monte- 
negro had  a  sea-board.     Towards  the 
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end  of  the  great  war,  wben  we  did  not 
disdain  either  Rudsians  or  Montenegrins 
as  allies  against  the  common  enemy,  Cat- 
taro  was  actually  for  a  little  while  a  Mon- 
tenegrin possession, and  the  Yladika ruled 
on  tne  coast  as  well  as  on  the  mountains. 
Cattaro  is  the  least  Italian,  the  most 
Slavonic,  of  the  cities  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  It  L3  the  natural  haven  of  the  lii-tle 
principality  above  it  There  is  said  to  be 
at  this  moment  a  movement  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  to  Austria.  Bosnia, 
>vith  its  large  Mahometan  minority,  would 
probably  fare  better  as  a  member  -of  the 
great  cosmopolitan  monarchy  than  if  it 
were  joined  to  either  of  the  Orthodox 
principalities.  In  such  a  case,  while 
Herzegovina  would  welcome  annexation 
to  Montenegro  as  the  crown  of  its 
hopes,  Austria  might  surely  give  up 
Cattaro  to  be  the  Trieste  or  Fiume  of 
the  enlarged  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  serious  question  presents  itself  whether 
an  enlarged  Montenegro  would  remain 
Montenegro,  whether  the  problem  of 
civilizing  a  small  independent  tribe 
without  destroying  its  distiuctive  cha- 
racter could  be  so  successfully  carried  on 
with  a  territory  so  greatly  enlarged, 
above  all,  if  it  possessed  a  maritime 
city,  however  small.  A  prince  who 
possessed  Cattaro  would  hardly  go  on 
reigning  at  Cettinje  \  a  prince  who 
possessed  all  Herzegovina  might  rule 
as  well  and  justly  as  a  prince  ol  Monte- 
negro only;  but  he  could  hardly  con- 
tinue to  be  the  same  pei^onal  shepherd 
of  his  people  which  he  can  be  in  his 
present  narrower  range.  Here  is  a  hard 
question,  one  where  there  certainly  are 
weighty  arguments  on  both  sides.  I  do 
not  take  upon  myself  to  decide  between 
them. 

But,  leaving  the  question  what 
^Ionten(^gro  may  become,  let  us  see 
wl)at  the  land  has  been,  and  what  it 
is.  The  progress  which  Montenegro 
has  made  since  the  visit  of  Sir  Gardner 
AVilkinson  is  wonderful.  That  the 
Montenegrins,  in  their  long  struggle 
with  a  barbarous  enemy,  should  have 
themselves  picked  up  some  of  the 
habits  of  barbarians,  is  doubtless 
abstractedly    blameworthy,  but    it    is 


ceitainly  not  wonderful.  The  Yladika 
Peter  had  already  done  much  to  civilize 
his  people;  his  lay  successor  Daniel 
and  the  present  Prince  Nicolas  have 
done  yet  more.  The  government  of 
the  principality  is  now  what  may  be 
called  a  popular  autocracy.  The  wiU 
of  the  Prince  has  the  force  of  iaw,  but 
then  the  will  of  the  Prince  is  also  the 
will  of  the  people.  I  confess  that  I 
was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Montenegro 
answering  to  the  old  Teutonic  assem- 
blies of  the  whole  people  which  still 
survive  in  the  old  democratic  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  I  had  pictured  to  myself 
the  possibility  of  seeing  in  Montenegro 
such  gatherings  as  Tacitus  described  of 
old,  such  as  I  have  myself  seen  in 
Ui  i  and  in  Appenzell.  In  Montenegro 
indeed  our  thoughts  might  wander  back 
to  lands  of  yet  earlier  fame.  We  have 
drawn  near  enough  to  the  old  Mace- 
donian land  to  think  of  those  armed 
assemblies  of  the  Macedonian  people 
before  whom  Alexander  appeared  as 
an  accuser,  and  did  not  always  carry 
the  verdict  of  the  assembly  with  him. 
In  Montenegro  there  is  certainly  less 
than  one  would  have  looked  for  of  the 
outward  forms  of  popular  freedom.  The 
Prince  has  his  senate ;  but  it  is  a 
senate  of  officials  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  consults  representatives  of  each  dis- 
trict of  his  principality  ;  but  they  too 
are  representatives  of  his  own  sum- 
moning. The  sound  of  all  this  is,  I 
freely  confess,  disappointing.  Still,  in 
a  land  of  such  small  extent,  where  the 
ruler  knows,  and  is  known  by^  all  kis 
people,  where  every  man  is  at  once  a 
soldier  and  a  landowner,  full  practioal 
freedom  may  very  well  go  on  with 
forms  which  would  come  near  to 
tyranny  in  a  larger  kingdom,  where 
the  king  is  necessarily  out  of  sight  of 
the  mass  of  his  subjects,  and  above  all, 
where  he  has  a  special  military  class  at 
his  command.  Sismondi  remarks  with 
great  wisdom  that,  when  every  count 
and  baron  acted  as  an  independent 
prince,  and  claimed  the  right  of 
private  war,  among  the  endless  evils 
of  such   a  state  of  things,  there  was 
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one    coantervaUing    good.     The   lord 
could  not   venture  greatly  to  oppress 
the    men    vhocn    he     expected     to 
follow  him  to  battle.     When  daya  of 
greater  peace  and  order  came,  the  hand 
of  the  lord  who  was  no  longer  a  captain 
came  down  far  more  heavily  on  subjects 
who  were  no  longer  his  soldiers.     The 
Prince  of  Montenegro  is  the  chief  of  an 
armed  nation ;    and,  among  an  armed 
nation,  the  Prince  may,  without  damage 
to  real  freedom,  wield  an  amount   of 
formal  power  which  among  an  unarmed 
people  would  be  simple  tyranny.  A  wise 
and  popular  Prince,  though  he  himself 
chooses  his  own  advisers,  may  choose 
men  who  are  as  truly  representatives  of 
the  nation  as  if  they  had  been  chosen 
by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage.     The 
representative  of   each  district  is  not 
delegated  by  the  district,  but  summoned 
by  the  Prince ;  but^  if  it  appears  that 
a  representative  has  lost  the- confidence 
of  his    district,    the   Prince   presently 
supplies  his  place    by   another.     Such 
a  kind  of  government  as  this  can  indeed 
only  work  well  under  a  wise  and  popu- 
lar Prince,  and  among  a  people  at  once 
small  and  armed.     Given  these  condi- 
tions, it  certainly  seems  to  answer.     It 
has  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint  by 
the  idolators  of  Turkish  oppression  that 
Montenegrin  volunteers  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents  in  Heizegovina. 
Small  blame  indeed  to  them  who  have 
ever   kept  their   freedom  for  going  to 
help  men  of  their  own  blood  and  speech 
and  faith  who    are    striving  to  be  as 
they  are.     Small  blame  to  them  for  thus 
requiting   the    help    which   volunteers 
from  Herzegovina  gave  to  Montenegro 
when  her  sons  gave  the   barbarian  his 
last  lesson  at  Grahovo.    Small  blame  to 
them,  if  the  letter  of  treaties  and  the 
conveniences  of  diplomacy  seem  to  them 
as  dust  in  the  balance  beside  the  bid- 
dings of  eternal  right.      But  it  marks 
the  power  which  the   Prince  has  over 
his  people  that  he  can  keep  a    single 
man  with  his  weapons  idle  at  such  a 
moment       The   wonder   is,    not    that 
some     Montenegrin     volunteers    have 
joined  the  insurgent  ranks,  but  rather 
that    a    single    man    in    Montenegro 


can  keep  h-imself  an  inactive  spectator 
of  what  we*  may  hope  is  the  beginning 
of  the-  kst  act  of  the  long  defensive 
crusade  of  five  hundred  yesurs. 

Of  this  land,  so  deeply  interesting, 
alike  from  its  past,  its  present,  and  its 
future,  I  have  myself  seen  only  a  small 
part     A  mountain  district  is   always 
large  in  proportion  to  its  population; 
small  as  Cernagora  looks  on  the  map, 
it  takes  several  days  to  eross  it  in  the 
only  fashion  in  which  it  is  as  yet  to  bo 
crossed.     I  have  only  made  the  journey 
from  Cattaro  to  Cettinje,  and  Cettinje 
is  almost  in  a  corner  of  the  land  of 
which  it  is  the   capital.     Among  the 
other  improvements  which  are  going 
on,   a  carriage    road  is   making    from 
Cattaro  to  Cettinje.     When  that  road 
is  made,  I  hope  to  see  Cettinje  again. 
As  it  is,  the  journey  is  a  little  frightful 
to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club.     The  zig-zag  road  out  of 
Cattaro  gradually  charges  into  a  rough 
mountwn-path,     which    however     the 
hardy  horses  of  the  country  go  up  and 
down,    seemingly  without  any  special 
effort  or  fatigue.     The   no  less   hardy 
men  seem  to  take  the  six  hours'  scramble 
as  an  easy  morning's  walk.     The  rugged 
up  and  down  path  is  however  relieved 
here  and  there  by  more  level  oases  and 
even  by  pieces  of  the  unfinished  car- 
riage    road.       One    question   is   sure 
to  present  itself  to  the  traveller.     How 
does  a  land  of  limestone  rocks,  whicli 
therefore  has  an  appearance  of  whiteness 
rather  than  blackness,  come  by  the  name 
of  the  Black    Mountain  ?      The  name 
has  been   given  to  the  lan-I  from  the 
part  of  it  which  lies  beyond  Cettir  j'^, 
the  part  which  I  did  not  Fee,  but  which 
I  am  told  is  largely  covered  with  deep 
forests.     The  name  thus  answers  to  that 
of   Black   Korkyra  or  Curzoa,  the  i^le 
which  stands  out  in  such  a  marked  way, 
with  its  thick  covering  of  wood,  among 
the  usually   bleak    and  bare  hills    of 
the  Dalmatian  coasts  and  islands.     The 
road  leads  through  more  than  one  large 
basin  among  the  rocks,  in  one  of  which, 
a  mountain  plain  fenced  in  by  a  rampart 
of  hills,   stands   Cettinje  itself.      But 
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before  vre  reach  the  capital,  'we  have 
opportunities  of    seeing   something,  if 
only  in  a  passing  glimpse,  of  the  lite  of 
Montenegro.     Among  those  mountains 
nature  has  been  chary  of  fertile  spots, 
but  such  as  there  are  have  been  clearly 
made  the  most  o£     We  pass  by  the 
large  village    of    Nilgush,   by  a    few 
scattered  houses,  by  an  occasional  simple 
church,  not,  as  in  the  neighbouring  land, 
with  the  minarets  of  mosques  overtop- 
ping it.  We  feel  the  contrast  between  the 
land  which  has  preserved  its  faith  by  its 
sword,  and  the  land  where  the  church 
stands  only  by  payment  of  tribute  to  an 
infidel  conqueror.     Here  and  there  we 
meet  men  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  lancl,  men  among  the  best  formed 
and  most  vigorous  of  mankind.     Each 
man  has  his  weapons  in  his  girdle,  but 
they  are  weapons  which  none  but  the 
barbarian  enemy  has  any  need  to  dread. 
At  different  points  of  the  journey,  splen- 
did views   open  in  various  directions. 
At  one  point  we  may  look  back  on  the 
Bocclie,    on  the   slip   of   land    which 
parts  them  from  the  main  sea,  on  the 
Hadriatic  itself,  carrying  our  thoughts 
on  to  the  opposite  Italian  shore.     At 
another  point,  as  we  look  forwards,  the 
Albanian  land  bursts  on  our  sight ;  the 
lake  of  Skodra  lies  beneath  us,  fenced 
in  on  its  further  side  by  loftier  and 
wilder  peaks  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
range  which  fences  in  the  Dalmatian 
shore.     The  eye  of  thought  passes  on 
beyond  them  to  the  land  of  Pyrrhos  and 
of  Skanderbeg,to  Souli  and  her  heroes,  to 
the  further  lake  where  the  name  of  Hellas 
was  first  heard  among  the  sacred  oaks 
of  Zeus.     The  last  descent,   the  most 
rugged  of  all,  brings  us  into  the  road 
which  leads  straight  to  the  village  capi- 
tal    The  libellous  jester  whom  I  spoke 
of  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  tells 
us  that  he  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
humble  look  of  Cettinje.     To  a  vulgar 
miLd  it  may  perhaps  be  matter    for 
mockery  that  so  small  a  collection  of 
houses  should  form  the  capital  of  an 
independent  state.     Others  may  per- 
haps rather  look  with  admiration  on  the 
people  which  has  done  so  great  thiugs 
with  such  small  means,  and  on  the  Prince 


who,  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of 
Western  Europe,  looks  with  an  honest 
pride  on  his  own  simple  people  and  his 
own  lowly  capital. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the 
capital  of  Montenegro  has  no  claim  to 
rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the  earth. 
Its  general  look,  consisting  mainly,  as  it 
does,  of  one  wide  street,  rather  reminded 
me  of  some  of  those  small  towns  or 
large  villages  which  lie  on  the  old  road 
from  Oxford  to  London.   Not  expecting 
to  find  a  new  Babylon  or  Palmyra  in  one 
of  the  oases  of  the  Black  Mountain,  I 
saw  nothing  that  looked  specially  mean 
or  squalid  or  tumble-down.     I  certainly 
know  of  municipal  and  parliamentary 
boroughs  in  more  parts  than  one  of  the 
British  Islands,  which  certainly  would 
have  to  hold  down  their  heads  in  a  com- 
parison with  the  Montenegrin  capital. 
I  was  struck  with   the   good  sense  of 
the  Prince  who,  reigning  over  a  simple 
people  of  his   own   blood,  is  satisfied 
Avith  a  palace  which  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  the  privacy  of  a  squire's  man- 
sion,   but  simply  stands  as  the  great 
house  of  an  open  village.     This  is  the 
new  palace;  the   old  palace,  in  which 
strangers  are  lodged,  the  work  of  the 
last  Yladika,   is   a   different  building. 
The   Yladika,    at    once    bishop    and 
general,   built   a   house  which    would 
serve  better  either  for  a  monastery  or  for 
a  barrack  than  for  anything  which  in 
the  Webfy  would  be  understood  by  a 
palace,  or  even  a  private  house.     But 
there  is  nothing   to   be  said  against 
the  quarters   in   it.     Cettinje  supplies 
everything  but  the  tub,  and   a   wise 
traveller  carries  that  with  him.    Not 
far  from  the  old   palace,  on  the  slope 
of  a  high  peaked  hill,  stands  the  monas- 
tery, with  its  small  church,  containing 
the  body  of  the   sainted  Peter.     The 
arrangements    of    the   monastery    are 
puzzling  to  one  familiar  only  with  the 
monasteries    of   the    West;  but    two 
ranges  of  arches,  one  over  the  other, 
stand  out  conspicuously.     It  might  be 
dangerous  to  guess  at  their  date ;  to  judge 
from  a  new  church  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  town,  architectural  style  would 
seem  to  have  hardly  changed  in  these 
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parts  for  seven  or  ei^lit  huadre  J  years. 
Above  the  monastery  stands  the  to^er 
where  Turks'  heads  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  But  the  signs  of  the  growing 
civilization  of  Montenegro  are  chiefly 
gathered  in  another  part  of  the  tovirn,  at 
the  end  of  the  one  main  street  There 
is  the  future  hotel ;  there  is  the  post- 
office — Montenegro  was  a  member  of 
the  Postal  Union  some  months  before 
JPrance — and  there  is  one  institution  to 
which  the  Prince  sends  his  visitors  with 
a  special  pride.  This  is  the  model  girls' 
school,  where  those  who  are  curious  in 
''time-tables,"  and  take  a  mysterious 
pleasure  in  drawing  them  up,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  studying  them  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue. 

Those  who  may  still  fancy  that  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro  is  a  marauding 
Bishop,  or  a  marauding  anything,  those 
who  think  it  funny  to  call  him  ''  His 
Ferocity/'  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  thing  in  his  dominions  to  which  he 
calls  the  special  attention  of  strangers 
should  be  nothing  either  ecclesiastical 
or  military,  but  a  school  according  to 
the  most  advanced  pattern.     But  this  is 
only  in  character  with  all  that  is  going 
on  in   Montenegro.     The  laud  stands 
ready  for  war ;  but  the  main  dlHerence 
between    the    Montenegro     of   to-day 
and    the    Montenegro  of    past    times 
is  the  steady  advance  in  peaceful  civil- 
ization.    In  this  particular  department 
of  female  education,  Cettinje  is  a  mis- 
sionary centre.     Girls  come  up  from  the 
shores  of  the  Bocche  for  the  better  in- 
struction which  is  to  be  had  on  tho 
Black  Mountain.     But  at  this  moment 
Montenegro  stands  forth  in  a   nobler 
character  than  all.     It  is  the  land  where 
the  homeless  fugitive  from  the  seat  of 
war  finds  shelter  and  welcome,  shelter 
and  welcome  the  cost  of  which  is  taking 
the  people  of  the  hospitable  little  state 
to  a  degree  which  their  scanty  means 
can  hardly  bear.     And,  as  theirs  is  a 
hospitality    which    is    given    without 
stint,  so  it  is  a  hospitality  which  is 
given   without  distinction  of  race   or 
creed.   While  the  barbarous  Turk  drives 
the  women  and  children  of  Christian 
TillageB  before  him  with  fire  and  sword, 


the  women  and  children  of  his  own 
race,  when  the  hour  of  retaliation  comes 
on  their  homes,  find  shelter  and  help  in 
the  Christian  land.  Ou  those  moun- 
tains all  are  alike  welcome,  both  the 
Christian  flying  from  the  sword  of 
oppression,  and  the  Turk  flying  from 
the  sword  of  vengeance.  I  have  before 
me  the  official  statement  that,  in 
October  last,  twenty  thousand  Christian 
fugitives  were  sheltered  in  Montenegro, 
quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  receiving  help  both  public 
and  private.  But  the  same  statement 
adds  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  moment, 
three  Turks  of  distinction  appealed 
before  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  shelter  that  had 
been  given  to  their  families  also.  Fifty- 
two  Turkish  women  and  children  were 
then  refugaes  on  Montenegrin  ground, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
exactly  the  same  help  should  be  given 
to  them  that  was  given  to  Christians  in 
the  like  case. 

Thus  have  the  men  of  the  Black 
Mountain  done  of  their  poverty,  and 
to  all  Europe  and  to  all  Christendom 
the  voice  may  go  forth  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  I  can  let  no  opportunity  pass  of 
setting  forth  to  all  who  have  hearts  to 
feel  the  claims  of  the  helpless  fugitives 
who,  in  numbers  which  are  reckoned 
by  many  thousands,  have  sought  shelter 
within  the  Austrian  and  Montenegrin 
borders  from  the  horrors  of  a  deso- 
lating  war.  To  many  I  hope  it  will 
be  an  additional  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless  women  and  children  who  have 
fied  from  Herzegovina,  that  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  and  brothers  are 
pouring  out  their  blood  in  the  highest 
and  holiest  of  causes,  the  cause  of 
right,  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  cause 
of  Christendom.  But  even  with  those 
whose  minds  are  so  strangely  blinded 
as  to  take  the  side  of  the  oppressor, 
surely  these  victims  cannot  plead  in 
vain.  The  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman .  Empire  is  hardly 
threatened  by  giving  food  and  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  starving  multi- 
tudes who  are  pressing  over  every 
point  of  the  friendly  frontier.    To  the 
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men  of  Montenegro  their  neighbours, 
their  brethren,  are  nearer,  and  naturally 
dearer,  than  they  can  be  to  U3.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  to  give  of 
their  poverty,  while  we  can  give  of  our 
abundance.  The  claims  on  Engli^sh 
bounty  at  home  and  abroad  are  indeed 
many ;  but  surely  there  is  none  that  ought 
to  speak  more  strongly  to  our  hearts  than 
this.  During  the  great  war  between 
Germany  and  France,  English  bounty 
did  much  for  the  sufferers  of  both 
nations.  But  the  present  war,  infinitely 
smaller  as  is  its  scale  with  regard  to  the 
numbers  actually  engaged,  is  a  war 
which  carries  with  it  infinitely  more 
of  suffering  within  its  range.  The  one 
was  a  war  between  two  civilized  nations, 
carried  on  under  the  restraint  of  those 
rules  which  humanity  imposes  on  the 
armies  of  civilized  nations.  It  was  a 
war  waged  for  a  great  and  righteous 
object ;  but  it  was  not  a  war  of  life 
and  death  on  cither  side,  except  to 
the  actual  combatants.  But  this  is 
a  war  of  life  and  death  for  all,  a  war 
between  barbarians  and  men  whom  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarian  has  done  some- 
thing to  crush  down  to  his  own  level. 
Help  was  then  asked  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldier,  for  the  farmer  who 
had  lost  the  hope  of  his  next  crop, 
liere  and  there  for  men  whose  homes 
had  been  destroyed  by  some  excep- 
tional operation  of  war.  But  here  the 
exception  is  the  rule ;  the  sick  or 
wounded    soldier   is     doubtless  to    be 


found  also  ;  but  he   is   hardly    to   he 
seen  amid    the   thousands   of  helpless 
stttTerers  who  have  fled  from  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  but  who  have  never  drawn  it 
themselves.  We  read  in  our  own  ancient 
chronicles  of  the  harrying  of  Northumber- 
land, and  how  men  bowed  themselves 
for  need  in  the  evil  day.      Men  then 
sold  themselves  into  bondage  for  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  ;  now  those  who  have  fled 
from  the  house  of  bond-ige  crave  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  keep  them  alive  in 
their  cities  of  refuge.     While  we  read 
the  tale  of  their  misery,  we  read,  at  tlie 
same  moment,  of  the  "vast  sums  which 
are  lavished,  year  by  year  and  day  by 
day,  on   the  follies  and    vices  of  the 
despot  from  whose  yoke  they  are  flying. 
The   contrast    between   the    barbarous 
luxury  of  the  Sultan  and  the  suff'erings 
of  his  victims  who  are  perishing  of  cold 
ftnd  hunger  must  strike  every  one  who 
sees  the  two  pictures  side  by  side.     To 
the  despot  himself  such  acontrast  would 
be  meaningless ;  to  us  it  should  not  be 
80.  The  cry  of  the  refugees  is  one  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  hearts  of  all  Chris- 
tendom  and  of  all  the  world.     But  it 
ought  specially  to  go  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  helped  to  prop  up  the 
fabric  of  wrong  of  which  these  helpless 
sufferers  are  the  guiltless  victims,  and 
who  may  now  see  before  their  eyes  the 
true  nature  of  the  yoke  which  they  have 
helped  to  press  upon  the  necks  of  un- 
willing nations. 

Edw.yud  a.  Fjjbeman. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SUBTERRANEAN  FIRES. 

A  SUDDEN  change  came  over  the  tone 
and  style  of  Violet  I^orth's  novel.  It  had 
opened  in  a  gentle  and  idyllic  mood, 
dealing  "with  the  aspirations  of  noble 
soals  and  the  pathos  of  lovers'  partings; 
it  was  now  filled  with  gloom,  revenge, 
and  detestation  of  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  extract  may  suffice  to  show 
the  artist's  second  manner — and  has 
other  significance  as  well : 

"  When  we  bade  farewell  to  Virginia 
Northbrook  in  a  previous  chapter  she 
had  been  up  to  that  moment  supported 
bj  the  companionship  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  men ;  bat  now,  when  she 
turned  away,  with  the  wild  tears  glit- 
tering in  her  eyes,  she  felt,  alas  1  what 
a  bitter  mockery  the  world  was,  and  her 
young  and  ardent  nature  was  shocked 
and  wounded  by  the  cruel  selfishness  of 
her  fellow- creatures.  All  around  her 
was  gloom.  No  longer  did  the  cheerful 
son  light  up  the  emerald  meadows  of 
D — .  Nature  sympathised  with  her 
stricken  heart;  even  the  birds  were 
silent,  and  stood  respectfully  aside  to  see 
this  wretched  girl  pass.  The  landscape 
wore  a  sable  garb,  and  the  happy  insects 
that  flew  about  seemed  to  be  crushed 
with  the  dread  of  an  impending  storm. 

*^  For  why  should  the  truth  be  con- 
cealed ?  That  cruel  parting  which  we 
have  described  was  wholly  unnecessary; 
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it  was  the  result  of  malice  and  selfish- 
ness on  the  part  of  tliose  who  ought 
to  have  known  better ;  they  had  deter- 
mined to  separate  our  two  lovers ;  and 
their  cunning  wiles  had  succeeded.  Ala^ ! 
when  will  the  heartless  worldling  leani 
that  there  is  something  nobler  and 
higher  than  the  love  of  mammon  and 
the  hypocritical  gloss  which  they  call, 
forsooth !  respectability  1  Why  should 
not  two  young  hearts  fulfil  their  des- 
tiny I  Why  should  they  be  torn  asunder 
and  cast  bleeding  into  an  abyss  of  mi- 
sery, where  hope  is  extinguished,  and 
the  soul  left  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible 
horrors  f 

"  But  the  present  writer  must  guard 
himself  against  being  misunderstood  in 
describing  Virginia  Northbrook's  deso- 
late condition.  She  was  alone,  and  the 
cold  world  was  against  her;  but  did  she 
succumb  ?  No !  Her  spirit  was  of  firmer 
mettle.  It  was  a  singular  point  in  the 
character  of  our  heroine  that  whereas, 
with  kindness,  she  was  as  docile  as  a 
lamb— and  Tnost  grateful  to  those  who 
were  kind  to  her — cruelty  drove  her 
into  desperation.  When  she  parted 
from  Gilbert  and  took  her  way  home  to 
G —  G —  her  soul  was  more  dauntless 
than  ever. 

"  *Do  they  think  they  have  conquered 
met'  she  cried  aloud,  while  a  wild 
smile  broke  over  her  features.  '  No ; 
they  will  learn  that  within  this  outward 
semblance  of  a  girl  there  is  the  daring 
of  a  woman!' 
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''Poor  misguided  creature,  she  was 
deceiving  herself  She  was  no  longer  a 
woman — but  a  fiend !  Despair  and 
cruelty  had  driven  her  to  this.  Was  it 
not  sad  to  see  this  innocent  brow  plot- 
ting deadly  schemes  of  revenge  on  those 
who  had  parted  her  from  her  lover,  in 
deference  to  the  idle  prejudices  of  an 
indifferent  world  t 

"  Yes,  reader  ;  you  will  judge  as  to 
whether  she  was  or  was  not  justified ; 
and,  oh  I  J  appeal  to  you  to  be  merciful, 
and  take  into  consideration  what  you 
were  at  her  age.  We  will  reserve  for 
another  chapter  a  description  of  the  plot 
which  Virginia  invented,  together  with 
the  manner  in  which  she  carried  it  out." 

At  this  point  of  her  imaginary  life, 
theie  occurred  a  considerable  hiatus; 
foF  her  real  life  became  more  full  of  im- 
mediate and  pressing  interest.  Violet 
North  dispossessed  Virginia  North- 
brook.  The  details  of  the  plot  men- 
tioned above  must  be  put  in,  therefore, 
by  another  and  less  romantic  hand. 

First  of  all,  this  proud,  wilful, 
impetuous  and  nuschief-loving  girl 
suddenly  showed  herself  very  meek, 
obedient,  attentive  to  her  school  duties, 
and  most  clearly  respectful  and  cour- 
teous to  the  chief  mistress.  Miss  Main 
was  at  first  puzzled  and  suspicious ;  then 
she  was  overjoyed. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  to  the  German 
master,  "  it  is  only  to  spite  Miss  Wolf 
that  she  means  to  take  the  Good  Con- 
duct prize,  as  she  took  the  French  and 
Grerman  last  term ;  but  if  she  makes  up 
her  mind  to  it,  she  will  do  it." 

Then  all  the  girls  understood  that 
Violet  North  meant  to  have  the  Good 
Conduct  prize ;  and  they,  too,  knew  she 
must  have  it  if  she  seriously  meant  to 
gain  it. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  abrupt 
reformation.  Miss  Main  said  to  the  girl, 
in  a  kindly  way, 

"  Miss  North,  why  don't  you  go  up 
to  Mrs.  Wanener's,  as  you  used  to  do  t 
Amy  has  not  tdd  me  they  were  from 
home." 

"  No,  Miss  Main,"  said  the  girl,  with 
great  respeci^  "  they  are  at  home.  But 
— but  when  I  go  up  there,  it  seems  a 


pity  I  should  have  to  trouble  Mr. 
Drummond  to  come  back  again  with 
me.  It  is  such  a  short  distance :  he  must 
think  me  very  timid  or  foolish." 

''  Oh,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  unsuspect- 
ing schoolmistress,  ''that  need  not 
bother  you.  The  distance  is  very  short 
indeed.  You  might  easily  run  dowu 
here  by  yourself." 

''Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  North, 
very  calmly.  "That  is  very  kind  of 
you.  Miss  Main ;  for  one  does  not  like 
to  be  a  trouble  to  one's  friends." 

There  was  less  of  calm  respectfulness 
— there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  proud 
and  defiant  determination — on  her  face 
when  she  went  up  stairs  to  her  own 
room.  There  she  sate  down  and  wrote 
oat  three  copies  of  the  following  mys- 
terious announcement : 

"  Violet, — la  G.  if.  ever  about  Cham- 
pion  HUl  at  five  p,m,  f  V.  vfould  lik€ 
to  apologise  for  rudeness,** 

She  must  have  contemplated  before- 
hand sending  these  advertisements  ;  for 
she  was  already  supplied  with  postage- 
stamps  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  this 
that  Miss  North  met  Mr.  George  Miller ; 
and  their  place  of  meeting  was  the 
Champion  Hill  mentioned  above. 

"  How  odd  you  should  have  seen  the 
advertisement  t "  said  she,  frankly  going 
forward  to  him.  There  was  no  sort  of 
embarrassment  in  her  manner. 

"  What  advertisement  f  "  said  he, 
amazed 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  quickly  altering  her 
tone,  "  it  was  nothing — a  mere  trifle. 
I  thought  I  had  been  rather  rude  to 
you ;  and  I  wished  to  apologise.  So  I 
put  a  line  in  the  papers.  Now  I  have 
apologised  to  you—" 

"  Yes  f  "  said  he,  rather  puzzled. 

"  Well,  there's  no  more  to  be  said, — 
is  there  1 "  she  remarked,  with  some  im- 
patience. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  to  bid 
me  good-bye?"  said  he,  rather  stiffly: 
he  considered  that  this  young  lady's 
manner  of  treating  him  was  just  a  trifle 
too  dictatorial 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care,"  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently.   "  What  were  you  coming  about 
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liere  for,  if  you  did  not  see  the  adver- 
tisement  f " 

"  I  thought  I  might  see  yon." 

She  smiled  demurely. 

"  At  the  head  of  the  school  ?  " 

"Any  way.  Even  that  would  he 
better  than  nothiug,"  said  he ;  for  she 
was  very  pretty,  and  he  lost  his  head 
for  the  moment. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  hurst  of 
good-nature,  "  since  Tm  not  at  the  head 
of  the  school,  I  will  walk  down  with 
you  to  the  foot  of  Green  Lane.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  home  ?  " 

"Y— yes,"  said  he,  doubtfully.  "I 
veanted  to  tell  you  something,  if  there 
was  an  opportunity." 

^  Pleasant  or  not  ?  If  not,  don't  let 
ns  have  it^  please ;  I  have  enough  of 
worry." 

"You — ^worry  1 "  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 
*'  You  talk  as  if  you  were  a  woman  of 
thirty.  And,  indeed,  I  think  all  this 
faxcQ  of  keeping  you  a  schoolgirl  ought 
to  be  burst  up.  It  is  quite  ridiculous. 
You  ought  to  be  at  home,  or  in  some 
one^s  house,  where  you  would  meet 
people  and  be  allowed  to  make  friends 
— ^instead  of  slipping  out  like  this, 
and  probably  getting  us  both  into 
trouble — ** 

"  I  know,"  she  said  shortly.  "  What 
was  it  you  were  going  to  tell  me  f " 

'*  I  have  found  out  a  man  I  know  in 
the  City  who  knows  Mr.  Drummond," 
said  he,  "  and  he  proposes  to  introduce 
ns  to  each  other — in  an  accidental  way, 
you  understand.  Now,  will  that  satisfy 
you!" 

'*  Satisfy  meT^  she  said,  turning  her 
proud  black  eyes  on  him  with  an  air 
of  surprise.  "Have  I  been  anxious  to 
be  satisfied  1" 

"I  did  not  say  you  were,"  said 
he,  testily.  "Yon  seem  bent  on  a 
quarrel." 

"  Oh  no,  Fm  not^"  she  answered,  with 
one  of  those  quick  smiles  that  could 
disarm  even  the  awful  anger  of  an  out- 
raged schoolmistress.  "  But  you  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  if  you  wish  to  see 
me  at  all,  that  the  wish  is  on  your 
side.  As  for  me — well,  I  have  no 
objection." 
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You  are  very  proud." 

"  No  ;  only  frank." 

"  Well,  about  Mr.  Drummond — ^won't 
that  satisfy  everybody?  I  have  been 
introduced  to  that  lady — what  is  her 
name  1 " 

"  Warrener." 

"Then  I  shall  make  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  if  he  is  a  friendly  sort  of 
man,  I  will  ask  him  to  dine  with  me ; 
and  very  likely  he  will  do  the  same 
by  me;  and  I  am  sure  to  meet  you  at 
his  house.     Now  is  that  ail  right  1 " 

"No,  all  wrong,"  she  said,  with  a 
charming  smile.  "They  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  you." 

"  Did  you  tell  them  ? "  said  he,  with 
sudden  alarm. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  remarked,  speaking 
very  distinctly.  "  I  told  them  that  I 
had  accidentally  made  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  that  you  seemed  to  wish  to  con- 
tinue it ;  and  that,  if  they  chose,  they 
could  be  friendly  and  take  you  under 
their  charge." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  1 " 

"They  refused — too  much  responsi- 
bility." 

"Then  what  do  you  mean  to  dol" 
said  he. 

"It"  she  said,  with  a  bright  laugh. 
"  I  mean  to  walk  down  to  the  foot  of 
Green  Lane  with  you;  and  then  go 
back  to  the  school.  Is  not  that  good- 
nature enough  for  one  dayl" 

"And  after  that — are  we  to  consi- 
der our  acquaintance  at  an  endt" 

"  As  you  please,"  said  she. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  propose 
to  continue  this  hide^and-se^  way  of 
meeting — this  slinking  round  comers  so 
as  to  avoid  being  caught  %  Of  course, 
it  is  very  romantic,  but  at  the  same 
time — " 

"  At  the  same  time,"  said  she,  with  a 
clear  emphasis  which  rather  startled 
him,  "I  mean  to  say  a  word  to  you  that 
you  must  not  forget.  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  assume  for  a  moment  that  I  care 
a  halfpenny  whether  I  meet  you  or 
whether  I  don't  Do  you  thiuk  I  wish 
to  play  at  hide  and  seek  1  Now  please 
don't  talk  like  that  again." 

''Well,"  said    he,    rather    humbly, 
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"  I  no  sooner  propose  one  way  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  state  of  things  than 
you  immediately  say  it  is  of  no  use,  and 
seem  rather  glad.  Perhaps  you  could 
tell  me  another  V* 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes/'  said  she,  with  great 
cheerfulness.  "Why  should  we  ever 
meet  again  anywhere  or  anyhow? 
Would  not  that  solve  the  difficulty  1 " 

"  Very  well ! "  said  he,  driven  to 
anger  hy  her  indifference  and  audacious 
light-heartednes&  "It  is  hetter  so. 
Good-bye  1 " 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

"And  I  am  not  to  go  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  Lane ) "  said  she,  with  mock- 
heroic  sadness.    '"'  Ah,  well !  good-bye !" 

"  You  know  perfectly,"  said  he,  re- 
lenting, "  that  1  am  anxious  we  should 
remain  friends;  and  what  is  the 
use  of  your  being  so  very — so  very — 
independent  1 " 

"Then  I  am  to  go  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  Lane  t  **  said  she,  with  charming 
simplicity. 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  think  you  are 
the  most  irritating  creature  I  ever  met. 
But  you  will  get  cured  of  all  these 
whims  and  airs  of  yours  some  day." 

"And  who  will  cure  me,  pray  1 "  said 
she,  with  sweet  resignation. 

'*I  don't  know;  but  somebody  will 
have  to  do  it." 

By  this  time  they  were  going  down 
the  steep  lane ;  the  young  green  of  the 
hawthorn  hedge  on  each  side  of  them 
shining  in  the  clear  spring  sunlight ; 
the  low-lying  meadows  and  trees  of 
Dulwich  far  below  them  and  softened 
over  with  a  silver-grey  mist  In  a  few 
minutes  more  they  would  part  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  but  there  was  no  great 
premonitory    sadness    on    her    frank, 

-  young,  handsome  face. 

"What  is  amusing  you?"  said  he, 
noticing  a  sort  of  demure  laugh  under 

-  the  beautiful  dark  eyelashes. 

"  Only  the  poor  invention  that  men 
have,"  she.  said.  "  You  are  quite  cast 
down  because  your  scheme  of  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  Drummond  won't 
do.  Why,  a  woman  could  get  fifty 
schemes!" 


"  Then  give  me  one,"  said  he. 

"I  am  only  a  girL  Besides — ^how 
often  must  I  tell  you  ? — it  is  not  my 
place  to  do  so.  But  I  was  thinking  to- 
day how  easily  I  could  meet  you  if  I 
liked — not  for  a  few  minutes,  but  a 
long  time — ^" 

"Could  you,"  said  he,  eagerly. 
"  Could  you — could  you  get  enough 
time  to  come  for  a  long  walk — or  a 
drivel" 

"  I  could  get  away  for  a  whole  day  ! " 
she  said,  boldly;  but  she  added  quickly, 
"  if  I  wished  it" 

"  Then  won't  you  wish  it ! "  said  he. 
"  Look  what  a  splendid  drive  we  could 
have  just  now — the  best  time  of  the 
year — and  I  would  try  to  get  some  lady 
I  know  to  come  for  you — " 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  had  enough  of  introductions,  and 
relatives  and  friends,  and  asking  obliga- 
tions. If  I  went  out  for  this  whole  day 
it  would  be  to  show  them  how  little 
they  can  control  me  if  I  take  it  into  my 
head  not  to  be  controlled.  As  for  going 
with  you,  I  think  I  would  rather  go 
with  anybody  else;  only  there  would 
be  no  mischief  in  going  with  anybody 
else." 

The  declaration  was  frank,  but  not 
complimentary  :  the  short  time  he  had 
known  this  young  lady  had  been  enough 
to  make  him  widb  she  had  just  a  little 
less  plainness  of  spech. 

"  Well,  will  you  do  it  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Yeo,  I  thii^  I  will,"  she  answered. 

"When?" 

"  Next  Tuesday." 

"  And  where  shall  I  meet  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  must  drive  up  to  Miss 
Main's  for  me,  and  come  into  the  hall, 
and  send  a  message." 

He  looked  so  horror-stricken  that  she 
nearly  laughed ;  but  she  maintained  a 
business-like  air. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  is  there  anything 
more  simple  ? " 

"Surely  you  are  joking!  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Miss  Main  would 
allow  you-  to  go  out  driving  with 
me?" 

'*  Yes,  I  do  ;  what  is  more,  she  will 
probably  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
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a  biscuit  before  leaving.  If  you  take 
the  sherry,  it  will  give  you  a  head- 
ache." 

••  But  I  don't  nnderstan— " 
"  Of  course  not,"  she  said,  with  good- 
natured  indulgenca  "  I  .told  you  that 
gentlemen  were  poor  in  invention.  But 
you  will  see  how  easily  I  can  arrange 
all  this.  I  thought  of  it  just  to  show 
people  how  little  they  know  the  deter- 
mination— but  I  needn't  speak  about 
that  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill — good-bye  !  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  carelessly. 
"  I  must  walk  back  with  you." 
"  No ;  a  compact's  a  compact" 
''  Then  I  am  to  bring  a  carriage  for 
you  next  Tuesday  morning,  and  come 
right  up  to  the  door,  and  ask  for  Miss 
^orth  ?     Is  that  all  ? " 

"Yes.  Come  about  half-past  eleven." 
Mr.  George  Miller  walked  away  in 
great  perplexity.  He  had  a  notion  that 
this  wild  girl  had  a  great  fondness  for 
practical  jokes.  Might  she  not  be 
awaiting  him  at  the  window,  along  with 
her  schoolfellows,  to  receive  him  with 
jeers f 

But  then,  he  reflected,  she  was  not 
likely  to  play  any  such  too  notorious 
prank  just  afler  her  narrow  escape  from 
expulsion.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  safe  from  ridicule — which  is  al- 
ways a  young  man's  first  thought — and 
then  came  the  question  as  to  the  other 
risks  he  ran.  This  was  no  very  safe 
project — to  take  a  schoolgirl  away  for  a 
day's  drive,  even  though  he  could  plead 
that  she  had  made  at  least  one  effort 
to  introduce  him  to  her  friends,  and  that 
he  had  made  several  to  be  introduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  he  to  show 
cowardice  where  a  girl  was  not  afraid  1 
He  would  have  the  finest  pair  of  horses 
he  could  hire  for  that  Tuesday  morn- 
ing! 

As  for  her,  she  walked  lightly  and 
briskly  up  the  hill — ^her  fine  figure  giving 
her  a  freeness  of  step  not  common  among 
schoolgirls — and  made  her  way  back  to 
Miss  Main's  establishment.  That  patient 
and  unsuftpecting  lady  took  it  for 
granted  that  her  pupil  had  been  round 
at  Mr.  Drummond's  house. 


Violet  North  went  to  her  own  room, 
sate  down,  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Cambbrwell  Grove,  Thursday  Evening. 

"  My  dear  Papa, — I  think  it  is  very 
hard  that  your  own  daughter  should 
know  only  by  the  newspapers  of  your 
return  to  town.  Cannot  you  come  over 
to  see  me  on  Saturday)  And  my 
money  is  nearly  all  gone. — I  remain, 
your  loving  daughter, 

"  Violet." 

Sir  Acton  North  was  an  exceedingly 
busy  man,  who  had  not  much  time  lor 
the  cultivation  of  his  domestic  duties  ; 
but  he  liked  this  wild  girl,  and  some- 
times considered  it  rather  a  pity  she 
should  have  no  home  but  a  boarding- 
school.  Busy  as  he  was,  he  took  a  run 
over  to  Camberwell  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  and  had  first  of  all  a  few 
minutes'  interview  with  Miss  Main. 
Miss  Main  treated  this  big,  broad- 
shouldered,  white-bearded  man,  who  had 
kindly  grey  eyes,  and  something  of  a 
Yorkshire  accent,  with  very  great  re- 
spect Beplying  to  his  inquiries  about 
Violet's  conduct,  she  only  remarked 
that  of  late  it  had  been  excellent ;  she 
made  no  mention  of  the  recent  disturb- 
ance. She  was  more  anxious  to  direct 
Sir  Acton's  attention  to  the  brilliant 
greens  of  the  chestnuts,  olms,  and 
lilacs  outside,  to  show  him  that  a 
healthier  site  for  a  school  could  not 
have  been  chosen. 

Then  Miss  Violet  came  into  the  room, 
and  the  schoolndstress  retired. 

"  Well,  girl,"  said  her  father,  after 
kissing  her,  *' aren't  you  ever  going  to 
stop  growing?" 

**  I  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
since  I  saw  you  last^"  she  said,  with 
an  air  which  showed  her  father  that 
she  had  not  at  least  outgrown  her  cool 
frankness. 

**  And  what  do  you  want  with  me  Y* 

'*  I  suppose  a  girl  must  wish  to  see 
her  father  sometimes,"  she  remarked, 
^*  when  she  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  her  stepmother." 

«  0  Vi,  Vi,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh 
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which  was  not  calculated  to  repel  her 
free  frankness,  ''you  are  as  wicked  as 
ever." 

•*  Well,  I  haven't  forgotten  my  fond- 
ness for  you,  papa,"  she  said,  honestly 
going  forward  and  patting  her  arm  round 
his  neck;  ''so  you  must  tell  me  all 
you've  been  doing,  and  all  you're  going 
to  do." 

"That  will  be  too  long  a  story," 
said  he ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you  this — 
that  before  long  I  must  go  to  Canada, 
and  very  likely  I  may  have  to  stop 
nearly  a  year  there." 

Now  what  was  it — some  unnameable 
fear,  some  flash  of  a  better  instinct — 
which  suddenly  changed  the  expression 
of  the  girl's  &ce,  and  made  her  cry 
out, 

"Oh,  papa,  couldn't  you  take  me 
with  youl" 

'•For  a  year r' 

''  For  twenty  years,  so  that  I  am 
with  you.    I  hate  England  so!" 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  child!"  he 
said,  good-humouredly,  and  releasing 
his  neck  from  her  arm.  "  Of  course 
a  girl  must  have  fits  of  dulness  at 
school;  you'll  get  over  these  when 
you're  a  woman.  So  you  want  some 
more  pocket-money  f  Is  your  last 
quarter's  allowance  run  out  already  ? " 

She  would  not  answer — she  was 
proud  and  hurt.  He  would  treat  her 
as  a  child — ^he  would  not  see  she  was 
in  earnest  in  that  sudden  cry  to  be 
taken  away  from  England. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he ;  "  put  this  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  Vi,"  and  he 
gave  her  a  bl,  note,  with  no  thought  of 
the  imprudence  of  trusting  such  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  discretion  of  an  im- 
petuous schoolgirl. 

Somehow  a  change  had  come  over 
the  manner  of  the  girl,  even  in  this 
short  time.  She  had  met  him  with 
that  gay,  deiiant  spirit  that  she  com- 
monly displayed  towards  persons  whom 
she  regarded  with  a  special  affection; 
then  for  a  second  or  two  she  seemed  to 
approach  him  with  an  unusual  yearning 
of  sentiment.  Now  she  was  proud,  cold, 
matter  of-fact 

''  Papa/'  she  said,  "  will  you  excuse 


me  for  a  moment  ]  I  wish  to  speak  to 
Miss  Main." 

She  left  the  room,  and  went  and 
sought  out  Miss  Main.  The  school- 
mistress received  her  with  a  kindly 
look ;  she  was  pleased  when  Sir  Acton 
North  visited  the  schooL 

"  Oh,  Miss  Main,"  said  Violet,  in  an 
offhand  way,  "  can  you  let  me  have  a 
holiday  next  Tuesday  ? " 

Now  what  could  the  schoolmistress 
possibly  think  of  such  a  request  but 
that  it  was  one  of  the  utmost  innocence, 
which  she  was  bound  to  accede  to  f  Here 
was  a  girl  visited  by  her  father,  who 
rarely  came  to  town.  What  more  na- 
tural than  that  he  should  propose  to 
take  the  girl  away  for  a  day  ? 

"Certunly,  Miss  North,"  aaid  the 
schoolmistress.  "  I  suppose  your  papa 
will  send  for  youl" 

"  I  think  it  is  very  likely  Mr.  George 
Miller  will  call  for  me,"  said  Miss 
North,  with  a  business-like  air.  "  Of 
course  you  know  Mr.  George  Miller, 
Miss  Main  1" 

"By  reputation,  undoubtedly.  I 
wish  there  were  more  such  as  he  in 
London." 

^  Well,  they  live  not  far  from  here  ; 
so  it  is  very  likely  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  call  for  me.  May  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to 
you,  Miss  Main?" 

"I  should  consider  it  an  honour. 
Miss  Violet,"  said  the  simple-minded 
schoolmistress ;  and  Miss  North  knew 
she  was  in  high  favour  when  she  was 
called  Miss  Violet 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Miss 
Violet ;  and  she  was  going  back  to  her 
father,  when  she  suddenly  turned. 
"Oh,  Miss  Main,  my  papa  has  jut^t 
given  me  some  money ;  and  I  do  think 
the  feather  in  my  hat  is  getting  a 
little  shabby.  Would  you  allow  Eliza- 
beth to  go  down  with  me  to  the  shops 
on  Monday  forenoon  1  I  wish  to  buy 
a  few  things." 

"  I  will  go  down  with  you  myself," 
said  Miss  Main,  graciously. 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  so  kind  of  you." 

"Well,  girl,  what  do  you  mean  by 
keeping  me  herel"    said  her  father. 
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-when  she  returned.  "  Do  yon  know  I 
have  to  be  at  King's  Cross  by  two 
o'clock  r' 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Must 
you  go  now  1 " 

"  Yes ;  good-bye,  child.  Mind  you 
write  to  me  when  you  want  more 
money." 

She  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  good- 
bye. 

"  I  will  see  you  out,  papa.  Don't 
ask  Miss  Main  to  come  :  she  is  busy. 
Shall  I  see  you  before  you  go  to 
Canada  1 " 

"Of  course,  of  course,  of  course! 
Ta  ta.  Mind  you  behave  yourself,  Yi, 
and  let  me  know  when  your  pocket- 
money  runs  out" 

After  he  had  gone,  his  daughter  had 
to  return  to  her  classes  and  lessons; 
and  it  w&s  not  till  the  evening  she 
found  herself  with  a  little  spare  time 
on  her  hands.  She  felt  unequal  at  the 
moment  to  continue  her  novel,  for  the 
details  of  the  dark  plot  that  had  been  in- 
vented by  Virginia  Korthbrook  wanted 
deep  consideration.  But  she  had  some* 
thing  on  her  mind;  and  she  came  to 
the  resolution  to  put  that  down  on 
paper,  and  subsequently  to  slip  it  into 
the  story  whenever  she  got  a  chance. 
Here  is  the  passage  in  question,  written 
with  some  appearance  of  haste : 

"Virginia  Northbrook  hated  decep- 
tion ;  she  positively  loathed  and  abomi- 
nated it.  The  present  writer  has  never 
in  all  his  life  met  with  a  human  being 
who  was  as  anxious  as  this  girl  to  have 
a  dear  and  shining  candour  illuminat- 
ing her  souL  And  why  ?  gentle  reader, 
because  she  had  inherited  a  heritage  of 
pride — a  fatal  legacy,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  hers ;  and  her  ambition  was  to  be 
able  to  look  anyone  in  the  face  and  say 
what  she  thought  without  concealment 
Alas  I  we  now  find  her  compelled  to 
stoop  to  subterfuges.  Happiness  had 
gone  from  her  mind;  horrid  suspicion 
had  built  its  nest  there ;  the  cold  in- 
difference of  the  world  had  stung  her 
into  a  passion  of  revenge.  What  recked 
she  of  the  mad  course  she  was  pursu- 
ing, when,  with  a  shout  of  demoniacal 
laughter,  she  called  out  aloud  in  her 


own  room  *  Vive  la  bagatelle  ! '  Let  us 
withdraw  for  a  time  from  this  sad  scene. 
The  day  may  come  when  we  may  be- 
hold our  heroine  rescued  from  the 
unjust  tyranny  of  heartless  friends, 
and  the  honourableness  of  her  heart's 
thoughts  demonstrated  to  the  light  of 
day.  But  in  the  meantime — alas,  poor 
worm ! " 

Violet  ^orth  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  sorrows  of  her  heroine  that  she 
was  almost  like  to  cry  over  them ;  al- 
though, oddly  enough,  her  sentimental 
grief  seemed  to  wander  back  to  her 
father's  refusal  to  take  her  with  him  to 
Canada. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

CRABBED  AOE   AND   YOUTH. 

"Sarah,  we  must  not  leave  that  girl 
to  herself,"  said  James  Drummond  to 
his  sister.  He  had  put  aside  his  wide- 
awake, and  was  engaged  in  brushing  a 
far  from  shiny  hat  "  Shd  is  offended 
with  us;  she  has  not  been  here  for 
some  days ;  we  shall  incur  a  great  re- 
sponsibility if  we  let  her  go  her  own 
way." 

"  We  shall  incur  a  great  responsibi- 
lity if  we  interfere,"  said  his  sister,  and 
then  she  rebuked  herself  for  the  self- 
ishness of  her  speech.  "  Yes,  I  must 
go  down  to  the  school  and  see  her.  I 
am  sure  I  wish  she  would  go  into  some 
convent,  or  some  institution  of  that 
kind,  where  she  would  be  under  gentle 
moral  teaching  and  proper  discipline. 
She  is  untamed — a  wild  animal  almost 
— with  some  fine  qualities  in  her ;  and 
yet  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of 
her." 

"A  convent !"  said  Drummond,  with 
a  loud  laugh.  "She  would  turn  the 
place  into  a  pandemonium  in  a  week. 
To  think  of  it  now ! — wouldn't  it  be  de- 
lightful 9  Violet  North  in  a  convent ! 
Eancy  the  scare  of  the  quiet  creatures 
when  they  discovered  they  had  amongst 
them  a  whole  legion  of  demons — as 
many  as  you  see  in  St.  Antony's  Temp- 
tation— I  should  like  to  have  a  peep 
into  that  convent  occasionally  if  she 
was  there.     Well,  you'll  go  down  to 
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her^  Sarah.  Don't  preach  at  her :  rather 
tell  her  not  to  make  a  fool  of  herself. 
Of  course  she  is  only  hurt  and  proud  ; 
she  cannot  really  care  for  this  young 
fellow — what's  his  name  ] '' 
"  Geoige  Miller." 

'*  And  yet  don't  lecture  her  ahout  the 
folly  of  a  young  girl  falling  in  love,  or 
the  danger  of  it,  and  all  that  She 
won't  believe  you — no  girl  will.  You 
might  as  well  expeoii  to  keep  servants 
away  from  the  sherry  decanter  by  stick- 
ing a  Poison  label  on  it.  Don't  try  to 
frighten  her ;  for  there  is  nothing  that 
girl  will  allow  to  frighten  her." 

Mr.  Drummond  put  on  his  carefully 
brushed  but  not  brilliant  hat,  and  went 
out  into  the  warm  sunlight  of  this  May 
morning.  From  the  height  on  which 
he  stood  he  could  see,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, a  low-lying  mist  of  brown. 
That  was  the  smoke  of  London  City, 
into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge — 
with  no  good  grace. 

And  yet  when  his  old  college-chum 
Harding,   who  had  forsaken  the  paths 
of  learning   and  taken  to  tasting  teas 
as  a  more  profitable  pursuit,  happened 
to  beg  of  him  to  come  into  the  City 
and    have  lunch  with  him,  he  rarely 
refused.  Harding  lived  in  some  remote 
comer  of  Hornsey ;  so  the  two  friends 
had  but  seldom  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing each  other  in  the  evening.    On  this 
last  occasion  Harding  had  been  speci- 
ally urgent  in  his  invitation — "A  friend 
of  mine  wants  to  be  introduced  to  you," 
he  had  added. 

Drummond  called  at  the  office  in 
Mincing  Lane,  and  his  short,  cutout, 
brown-bearded  friend  put  on  his  hat  and 
came  out. 

'^  Who  is  the  man  ?"  said  Drummond 
carelessly,  as  they  went  along. 

"Who  wants  to  be  introduced  to  you? 
Ob,  a  young  fellow  called  Miller." 

"George  Miller?"  said  Drummond, 
suddenly  stopping  on  the  pavement, 
with  a  frown  of  vexation  coming  over 
his  face.  . 

"Yes.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
him?" Baid  Harding,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  I  do.  Did  he  tell  you  why 
he  wished  to  be  introduced  to  me  ? " 


"  No,  he  didn't." 

«'  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Harding, 
it's — ^it's  d— d  impertinent  of  this  fal- 
low—" 

"My  dear  boy,  what's  the  matter? 
You  do  know  him  ?  If  you  don't  want 
to  meet  him,  there's  no  reason  why  you 
should.  We  can  have  lunch  elsewhere. 
He  asked  me  in  an  offhand  way  if  X 
knew  you — asked  to  be  introduced, 
and  BO  forth.  But  there  is  no  compul- 
sion." 

"  On  second  thoughts  I  will  go  with 
you,"  said  Drummond,  with  sudden  de- 
termination. 

"  I  tell  you,  man,  there  is  no  compul- 
sion.    Let's  go  elsewhere." 

"  JN'o,  I  want  to  be  introduced  to  him." 
"  All  right — the  same  as  ever  :  flying 
round    like    a    weathercock,  jumping 
about  like  quicksilver." 

They  went  into  a  spacious  restaurant, 
where  a  large  number  of  men,  mostly 
with  their  hats  on,  were  attacking  large 
platefuls   of   rather  watery  beef    and 
mutton.     Harding  was  known  to  many 
of  them  ;  as  he  passed  he  encountered 
a  running  fire  of  pleasantries  which  he 
returned  in  kind.      This  was  an  ordeal 
which  Drummond,  who  had  frequently 
been  with  his  friend  to  the  place,  re- 
garded with  a  mild  wonder.    There  was 
no  one   more  ready   than  himself  for 
fan,  for  raillery,  for  sarcasm  even  of  a 
'  friendly  sort ;  but  this  sort  of  ghastly 
wit,  with  no   light  or  life  in  it,  but 
only  a  crackling  of  dry  bones,  rather 
puzzled    him.     Then  he  noticed   that 
his  fiiend  waa  a  trifle  embarrassed  in 
replying  to  it ;  apparently  Harding  had 
not  got  quite  acclimatised  in  the  City. 
There  was  neither  bumour,  nor  drollery, 
nor  epigram  in  this  sort  of  banter ;  but 
only  a  trick  of  inversion,  by  which  a 
man  expressed  his  meaning  by  saying 
something    directly     the    opposite — a 
patter,  indeed,  not  much  more  intellec- 
tual than  the  jabbering  of  inarticulate 
apes.     It  should   be  added,   however, 
that  the  young  men  were  very  young 
men. 

"  Miller  hasn't  come  yet,"  said  Hard- 
ing. "  What  is  the  matter  between  you 
two  ? " 
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"  Nothing  :  I  never  saw  him.  But  I 
know  why  he  wants  to  be  introduced  to 
me.     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? '' 

"  Oh,  welly  he  is  a  nice  enough  young 
fellow,  who  has  unfortunately  got  too 
much  money  in  prospect,  and  conse- 
quently does  nothing.  But  now,  I 
believe,  he  is  going  into  business — his 
father  means  to  buy  him  a  partner- 
fihip." 

"  But — ^but — what  sort  of  fellow  is 
he?"  said  Drummond,  who  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  young  man's  commercial 
prospects. 

"Well,  he  is  fairly  educated,  as 
things  go — much  better  educated  than 
the  idle  sons  of  rich  business  men  ordi- 
narUy  are.  He  sometimes  rather  gives 
himself  airs,  as  to  his  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance and  instincts,  and  so  forth,  if 
strangers  are  too  familiar  with  him  in 
the  billiard-room  up  stairs,  where  they 
generally  have  an  afternoon  pool  going 
on.  He  is  inclined  to  look  down  on  us 
poor  devils  who  are  in  commerce  ;  but 
that  is  natural  in  the  son  of  a  business 
man.  He  is  free  with  his  money — that 
is  to  say,  he  would  give  you  a  gorgeous 
banquet  if  he  asked  you  to  dinner  ;  but 
it  would  take  a  clever  fellow  to  sharp 
him  out  of  a  sixpence,  and  you  don't 
catch  him  lending  sovereigns  to  those 
hangers-on  about  billiard-rooms  who 
are  always  ready  to  borrow  and  never 
remember  to  pay.  I  think  on  the  whole 
he  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow.  I  rather  like 
him.  You  see,  he  is  very  young;  and 
you  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  crude  opinions,  and  self-esteem, 
and  all  that,  from  a  young  man.. . .  I 
suppose  other  people  had  a  good  deal 
to  stand  at  our  hands  when  we  were  of 
the  same  age." 

**  You  don't  think  he  would  do  any- 
thing mean  or  dishonourable  1 " 

"  I  think  his  own  good  opinion  of 
himself  would  guard  against  that,"  said 
Harding,  with  a  laugh.  "  Self-esteem, 
and  not  any  very  high  notion  of  mo- 
rality, keeps  many  a  man  from  picking 
a  pocket." 

"And  he  does  nothing  at  all?  He 
has  no  particular  occupation  or  hobby?" 

"  No ;  I  think  he  is  an  idle,  careless^ 


good-natured  sort  of  fellow.  Not  at  all 
a  fool,  you  know — very  shrewd  and 
keen.  But  what  in  all  the  world  are 
you  so  anxious  to  know  all  abuut  George 
Miller  for?" 

Drummond  did  not  answer ;  he 
seemed  to  have  encountered  some  dif- 
ficulty in  the  cutlet  that  was  before 
him.  At  length  he  said,  without  rais- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  plate — and  jnat 
as  if  he  were  naturally  continuing  the 
conversation, — 

"  Well,  Harding,  I  was  thinking  the 
most  miserable  people  in  this  country 
are  the  lads  and  young  men  who  are 
devoured  by  ambition — there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them,  all 
hungering  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
public,  all  anxious  to  have  their  stu- 
pendous abilities  recognized  at  once. 
They  cannot  rest  until  their  book  is 
published  ;  until  they  have  been  allowed 
to  play  Hamlet  in  a  London  theatre; 
until  they  have  had  a  chance  of  con- 
vincing a  jury  and  astonishing  a  judge. 
By  Jove !  if  they  only  knew,  wouldn't 
they  be  thankful  for  the  obstacles  that 
prevent  their  making  fools  of  them- 
selves !  When  they  do  rush  into  print 
prematurely,  or  get  all  their  friends  to 
witness  their  failure  on  the  stage,  what 
do  they  do  but  lay  up  in  their  me- 
mory something  that  will  give  them 
many  a  cold  bath  in  after  days  !  But 
I  wonder  which  you  should  admire 
the  more,  the  young  fellow  who  is  tor- 
tured with  ambition,  and  would  inake 
a  fool  of  himself  if  he  were  allowed,  or 
the  young  fellow  who  is  much  more 
sensible — probably  from  a  lack  of  ima- 
gination— and  lives  a  happy  and  free 
and  easy  life?  That  is  your  friend 
Miller's  case,  isn't  it  ?  Now,  don't  you 
think  that  the  young  man  who — " 

There  is  no  saying  whither  this 
speculation  might  not  have  led,  had  not 
Mr.  Drummond  been  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Miller  himself. 
Mr.  Drummond's  quick,  brilliant,  ob- 
servant eyes  were  instantly  directed  to 
the  young  man's  face.  It  was  a  refined 
and  handsome  face.  There  was  some- 
thing pleasing  in  the  modest  blush 
wliicii  accompanied  the  simple  ceremony 
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of  introdaction.  So  far  the  &r8t  im- 
pression vf6B  distinctly  favourable ;  but 
Drummond  remained  silent^  grave,  and 
vatchful  while  the  younger  man  chatted 
to  Harding,  and  explained  the  reasons 
for  his  being  late. 

Then  young  Miller  turned  to  Drum- 
mond, and  rather  timidly  began  to  talk 
to  him.  As  Drummond  was  never 
known  to  remain  in  the  same  mood 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time,  he  was  least 
of  all  likely  to  do  so  when  that  mood 
was  one  of  a  cautious  and  critical  seve- 
rity; so  that  almost  directly  Harding 
saw  him,  in  response  to  some  chance 
and  modest  remark  of  the  young  man, 
suddenly  brighten  up  into  a  laugh,  while 
he  retorted  with  a  joke.  Mr.  Miller 
was,  indeed,  relating  some  stories  he 
had  heard  as  to  the  tricks  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  spurious  wines,  a  subject  on 
which  he  semed  to  have  acquired  some 
knowledge.  He  went  on  to  make  a  few 
remark  on  the  constituents  of  this  or 
that  wine — remarks  diffidently  made, 
but  obviously  based  on  accurate  infor- 
mation. His  talk  interested  Drummond, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant on  the  matter.  He  neither  knew 
nor  particularly  cared  how  a  wine  was 
produced,  so  long  as  it  was  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  If  it  was  pleasant  and 
proved  to  be  wholesome,  he  drauk  it ; 
if  not,  he  left  it  alone.  He  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  inquiring  into 
the  constituents  of  this  or  any  other 
wine  as  he  would  of  inquiring  into  the 
application  of  the  money  he  paid  in 
taxes.  He  never  knew  for  what  pur- 
poses he  was  taxed,  or  who  taxed  him  ; 
but  he  paid  the  money,  and  was  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  responsibility.  He 
lacked  the  parochial  mind  altogether; 
but  he  was  altogether  grateful  to  the 
vestries,  or  boards  of  guardians,  or 
whatever  other  and  occult  bodies  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  local  go- 
vernment 

Now  the  great  respect  markedly  paid 
to  him  by  young  Miller  rather  flattered 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  began  to  be  inte- 
rested in  the  young  man.  Moreover, 
was  he  not  in  a  position  of  advantage  1 
He  knew  Miller*8  secret  aim;   Miller 


did  not  know  that  he  knew  it ;  if  there 
was  anything  suspicious  or  underhand 
about  Uie  young  man,  he  would  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  finding  it 
out.  He  was  on  the  whole  glad  that  he 
had  resolved  to  come  to  the  luncheon  ; 
he  would  not  allow  the  young  man  to 
make  use  of  the  acquaintance  unless  he 
considered  that  advisable ;  while  he  was 
now  in  a  better  position  to  aid  and 
counsel  Violet  North. 

After  luncheon  they  went  up  for  a 
brief  period  to  the  smoking-room ;  and 
then  Harding  had  to  go  back  to  bis 
office. 

*'  Mr.  Drummond,"  said  George  Mil- 
ler, rather  shyly,  '*  I  believe  you  live 
over  Denmark  Hill  way  1 " 

•*  Yes ;  Camberwell  Grove,"  said  the 
elder  man,  amusing  himself  by  watch- 
ing the  artless  tricks  of  his  companion's 
diplomacy. 

"  I  live  at  Sydenham- Hill.  I — I  was 
thinking — you  know  you  were  speaking 
of  old  books — well,  my  father  has  whac 
is  said  to  be  a  very  good  collection — it 
was  left  him  by  a  friend  who  went  to 
India  some  years  ago.  Now,  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  would  you— would 
you — come  out  with  me  now  and  have 
a  look  at  them  1  You  might  stay  and 
have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  too.  Un- 
fortunately our  people  are  all  down  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  just  now ;  but  the 
servants  will  get  us  something.  I — I 
wish  you  would." 

Mr.  Drummond  could  have  smiled. 
The  poor  young  man! — he  was  working 
away  at  his  little  plot,  unconscious  how 
the  master  mind  beside  him  was  look- 
ing down  on  all  its  innocent  involutions. 
He  would  humour  the  youth. 

"  AU  right,"  said  he, "  I  shall  be  very 
glad.  Only  I  must  send  a  telegram  to 
my  sister." 

So  these  two  oddly  consorted  people 
went  away  down  to  Sydenham  to  the 
^%  gorgeous,  solemn,  and  empty  house; 
and  young  Miller  was  as  anxious  for  his 
guest's  comfort  as  if  he  had  been  an 
emperor.  And  how  respectfully,  too,  he 
listened  to  the  elder  man's  monologues 
and  jerky  witticisms,  and  chance  re- 
zoarks  suggested  by  the  various  volumes. 
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Mach  of  it  all  was  quite  incomprehen- 
sible to  hun  ;  but  he  did  not  cease 
to  listen  with  great  attention.  Dnim- 
mond  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
^liller  was  a  very  ignorant  young  man, 
but  decidedly  intelligent,  and  laudably 
anxious  to  be  instructed.  Never  had 
any  prophet  so  humble  a  disciple. 

He  stayed  to  dinner  too ;  and  accept- 
ed with  an  amused  condescension  the 
young  man's  apologies  for  a  banquet 
which  was  certainly  varied  and  abund- 
ant enough*  None  of  the  wines  seemed 
sufficiency  good  for  so  distinguished  a 
visitor.  The  youthful  host  bitterly  ife- 
gretted  he  had  not  a  better  cigar  to  offer 
Mr.  Drummond — the  fiict  is,  the  box 
he  produced  had  only  cost  71,  10«.  the 
hundred.  They  went  out  on  to  tlie 
terrace  to  smoke;  and  sate  down  in 
easyrchairs,  among  fragrant  bushes, 
under  a  clear  starlit  sky.  If  the  young 
man  had  any  prayer  or  petition  to  pre- 
sent, was  not  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity t 

"  I  suppose  those  lights  over  there," 
said  Greorge  Miller,  looking  across  the 
black  valley  to  a  low  hill  where  there 
were  some  points  of  yellow  fire,  **are 
about  where  you  live  % " 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mr. 
Drummond. 

*'  I — I  happen  to  know  a  neighbour 
of  yours." 

*'  Oh,  indeed,"  said  his  wily  compa- 
nion, with  an  apparent  indifference, 
though  he  knew  what  the  young  man 
was  after. 

*'At  least  not  quite  a  neighbour, 
but  a  young  lady  at  a  boarding-school 
— I — ^I  believe  you  know  something 
of  her — Miss  North  is  her  name — ** 

"  Oh  yes,  we  know  her,"  said  Drum- 
mond, carelessly. 

''Tes,"  said  the  other,  with  greater 
embarrassment,  "  so— so  I  have  heard." 

'^  You  know  her  father,  of  course  ? " 
said  Mr.  Drummond,  lightly — which 
was  certainly  not  the  remark  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow 
such  a  good  dinner,  such  a  good  cigar, 
and  so  great  an  amount   of  attention. 

"N — ^no,  not  exactly." 

''Her  friends  then  I" 


Young  Miller  got  out  of  his  embar- 
rassment by  a  bold  plunge. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, I  made  her  acquaintance  in  a 
curious  way,  and  I  have  been  anxious 
to  get  somebody  who  would  do  all 
the  formal  and  society  business  of  in- 
troducing us,  don't  you  know ;  for  she 
is  a  very  nice  girl  indeed,  and  one  likes 
to  know  such  a  sensible,  such  a  frank, 
good-natured — " 

''  Oh,  I  see,"  said  Drummond,  appar- 
ently making  a  great  discovery,  "and 
so  you  got  Harding  to  ask  me  to  go 
into  the  City ;  and  so  you  have  asked 
me  to  come  out  here  f " 

There  was  no  anger  or  impatience  in 
his  tone ;  he  seemed  only  asking  for  in- 
formation. The  night  concealed  the 
colour  that  had  fired  up  into  the  younger 
man's  face. 

''  I  hope  you  don't  think  it  was  im- 
pertinent of  me,"  said  he.  ''  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  made  your  acquaintance 
in  any  case — I  hope  you  will  believe 
that.  I  thought  Miss  North  had  pro- 
bably mentioned  my  name  to  you  f " 

He  made  no  answer  to  that ;  he  said 
it  was  a  beautiful  cool  nighty  and  rose 
to  stretch  his  legs. 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  stammered 
young  Miller,  "  I  thought  that— that, 
if  you  and  I  became  friendly,  I  might 
have  an  opportunity,  some  time  or  other, 
of  being  introduced  to  her  under  your 
roof." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Drummond, 
coolly.     "  And  with  what  purpose  1 " 

"  Well,  one  wishes  to  have  a  pleasant 
acquaintance — ^that  is  natural" 

"I  see,"  said  Drummond,  carefully 
breaking  the  white  ash  off  his  cigar. 

Greorge  Miller  waited  for  a  second  or 
two ;  surely  this  was  a  most  unRatisfac- 
tory  answer. 

**  You  have  not  yet  said — *' 

*'  Ob,  whether  I  would  ask  you  to 
meet  Miss  North  at  my  house  1  Well, 
I  see  no  harm  in  that.  You  only  wish 
to  make  her  acquaintance — ^there  is  no 
harm  in  that  But — but  I  will  see 
about  it." 

"  Oh,  thank  you." 

Not  very  long  after  that  Mr.  Drum- 
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mond  took  his  leave,  declining  at  the 
last  moment  half-a-dozen  cigars  as  big 
as  walking-aticks  which  George  Miller 
declared  to  be  necessary  to  his  comfort 
on  the  way  home.  When  he  reached 
Camberwell  Grove  he  said  to  his  sister, 

"  Did  you  see  Violet  North  this 
afternoon  1 " 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  the  Kennaways 
came  over  and  stopped  the  whole  day 
with  me." 

"  Don't  go  just  yet,  then.  We  must 
consider.  I  have  met  that  young 
Miller,  and  a  very  decent  young  fellow 
he  is,  but  much  too  young  to  be  allowed 
to  flirt  with  Violet  North.  Now  if  they 
were  allowed  to  see  each  other  occasion- 
ally, she  is  a  shrewd  enough  girl  to  find 
out  that  he  is  rather  a  commonplace 
young  man ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
let  them  meet  here." 

^'  Oh,  James,  how  dangerous  ! "  cried 
his  sister.  "  Only  think  what  we  may 
be  accused  of  I  Violet  North  will  have 
money." 

"  That  young  fellow  will  have  twenty 
times  as  much.  However,  I  am  sure 
the  question  will  never  arise.  We  will 
talk  about  this  thing  to-morrow." 

Now  "to-morrow"  was  Tuesday — 
that  Tuesday  on  which  Violet  North 
had  determined  to  put  the  whole  world 
to  defiance. 

"  Just  my  luck  ! "  said  young  MDler 
to  himself  after  Mr.  Drummond  had 
gone ;  "  confound  it !  why  was  she  in 
such  a  hurry  1  He  would  be  willing 
to  have  us  meet  as  friends  at  his  house 
— that  is  quite  certain — and  everything 
would  go  smoothly  enough  j  and  now 
comes  this  pretty  adventure  of  taking 
her  away  to  Hampton,  and  there's  no 
escape  from  that  now.  And  a  very 
nice  mess  we  are  likely  to  get  into,  if 
anybody  sees  us  or  finds  it  out — as 
somebody  is  sure  to  do." 


,*•     CHAPTER  VII. 

A   SUMMER   day's   BIDE. 

The  eventful  morning  arrived,  and  at  an 
early  hour  Violet  Nurth  went  to  the 
window  of  hei  small  room,  and^  with 


rather  an  anxious  heart,  drew  up  the 
blind.  Behold !  all  around  her  and 
beneath  her  a  world  of  green  foliage, 
lit  up  by  the  early  sunshine  j  a  million 
flashing  diamonds  of  light  on  the  glossy 
ivy-leaves  of  the  old  red  wall ;  black 
shadows  from  the  broad  laurel-bushes 
falling  on  the  brown  earth  below  ; 
the  white  and  purple  lilacs,  the  tremu- 
lous yellow  blossoms  of  the  laburnum, 
the  upright,  cream-hued  minarets  of  the 
chestnut-trees  all  basking  in  the  sun ; 
and  two  tall  poplars,  rustling  their 
leaves  in  the  light  wind,  leading  the 
eye  up  to  the  wonderful  expanse  of 
clear  blue  above,  where  there  was  not 
even  a  white  flake  of  cloud.  She  was 
satisfied. 

She  heard  some  one  passing  her  door ; 
she  went  to  it  hurriedly,  and  one  of  the 
servants  turned  on  the  stair  and  re- 
garded her. 

"Elizabeth,"  said  she,  "here  is  a 
shilling  for  you  j  and  you  must  at  once 
run  away  down  to  Camberwell,  and 
go  to  Mrs.  Cooke's,  the  milliner's,  and 
don't  you  come  away  until  you've  got 
my  hat,  done  or  undone.  Now,  do  you 
understand,  Elizabeth  t  You  knock  at 
the  door  till  they  open  ;  you  get  inside, 
and  don*t  budge  until  they  give  you 
my  hat.  Do  they  think  1  am  going 
without  a  hat  %  " 

"Lor,  Miss,  they  was  to  send  it  up  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  it  is  only  half-past 
seven  yet." 

"But  I  know  they  won't  send  it 
Now  don't  waste  time,  Elizabeth,  but 
go  and  do  as  I  tell  you  ;  and  don't  be 
argued  out  of  the  shop.  That  woman, 
Mjs.  Cooke,  will  say  anything  to  get 
you  out ;  but  don't  you  be  a  fool,  Eliza- 
beth." 

When  the  two  or  three  boarders 
came  down  to  breakfast,  they  all  knew 
that  Violet  North  was  going  away  for  a 
holiday,  and  they  were  all  anxious  to 
see  her  costume.  She  was  conunually 
surprising  them  in  that  matter,  for  she 
had  some  skill  in  dressing  herself,  and 
yet  many  a  poor  girl  who  faithfully 
copied  this  glass  of  fashion  could  not 
understand  how  these  costumes  seemed 
to  suit  no  one  so  well  as  they  suited 
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Violet  North.  They  could  not  even  aay 
that  it  was  the  larger  pocket-money  of 
a  baronet's  daughter  which  gave  her 
greater  latitude  in  adorning  herself ;  for 
•  her  dresses  were  devoid  of  every  sort  of 
ornament.  They  were  the  simplest  of 
the  simple ;  no  tawdry  flounces  or  eye- 
distracting  bunches  of  ribbons ;  their 
only  peculiarity  was  the  studied  tight- 
'  ness  of  their  sleeves.  But  that  which 
made  Miss  North's  dresses  seem  to  fit 
so  gracefully  was  something  outside  and 
beyond  the  dressmaker's  art :  the  work- 
manship not  of  any  man  or  woman 
milliner,  but  of  God. 

She  was  in  capital  spirits.  Anxious  1 
Not  a  bit.  There  was  more  anxiety  in 
the  breast  of  a  young  man  who,  at  that 
moment,  was  coming  along  the  Dul- 
wich-road  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  fine  greys.  He  almost  looked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  a  wedding. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Main,"  said  Violet  North, 
going  calmly  to  the  window,  "  here  is 
the  carriage ;  and  I  see  it  is  young  Mr. 
Miller  who  has  come  for  me.  I  would 
rather  have  introduced  the  father  to 
you ;  but  as  it  is,  will  you  come  down 
and  see  him  f " 

''  Oh  yes»"  said  Miss  Main,  graciously. 

The  young  man  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
in  the  parlour ;  and,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  with  his  heart  for  the  moment 
throbbing  rather  quickly.  He  looked 
from  the  schoolmistress  to  Violet  North 
as  they  both  entered  ;  the  young  lady 
was  composed,  smiling,  and  courteous. 

''Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Miller  to 
you,  MIbs  Main,"  said  she.  '*  Tour 
father  is  very  well  known,  by  reputa- 
tion, to  Miss  Main,  Mr.  Miller;  and 
she  almost  expected  him  to  come  for  me 
this  morning.  But  I  suppose  he  had 
some  other  engagement" 

"  Y —  Yes,'*  stammered  the  young 
man  ;  and  then  he  added  hastily,  "  are 
you  ready  to  go  now,  Miss  North  9 " 

He  was  desperately  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  house ;  he  knew  not  at  what 
moment  he  might  make  a  blunder. 
That  there  was  some  mystification  about 
was  evident  from  Miss  Main's  innocent 
helplessness  in  the  matter. 

"Good  morning,  Miaa  Main,"  said 


Miss  North,  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  back 
about  six." 

When  she  stepped  out  into  the  sun- 
light, and  saw  the  two  grey  horses 
before,  she  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling — it  was  very  like  a  runaway 
marriage.  And  so  thought  the  girls 
up  stairs,  who  were  all  at  the  window  ; 
and  who,  when  they  saw  the  young  lady 
in  grey  and  dark  brown  velvet — with  * 
her  grey  hat  now  adorned  with  a  bold 
white  feather — handed  into  the  carriage, 
could  not  help  admitting  that  a  hand- 
somer bride  had  never  been  taken  to 
church.  And  w:is  not  he  handsome,  too 
— the  slender,  square- shouldered  young 
man,  with  the  straight  nostrils  and  . 
finely- cut  mouth  1  They  drove  away  in 
the  clear  sunshine  ;  and  the  girls  were 
of  opinion  that,  if  it  were  not  a  marriage, 
it  ought  to  have  been. 

George  Miller  heaved  a  gpreat  sigh  of 
relief;  he  had  not  been  at  all  comfort- 
able while  in  that  room. 

'*  How  did  you  manage  it  1 "  said  he. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  "  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  I  That  dear  good  schoolmistress 
thinks  we  are  going  to  some  flower-show 
or  other  where  your  father,  and  my 
father,  and  everybody  else's  father  are 
all  to  be  together.     Coachman  ! " 

The  man  turned  round. 

'^  Would  you  please  go  through  this 
lane  and  up  Grove  Hill  ] " 

She  did  not  wish  to  pass  in  front  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  house. 

<'  And  did  you  teU  her  all  that  r*  said 
he. 

"  Not  L  She  inferred  it  all  for  her- 
self. But  never  mind  that,  isn't  it  fine 
to  be  ofl*  for  a  holiday,  and  what  a  holi- 
day, too !  I  never  saw  this  place  look- 
ing so  lovely." 

They  were  driving  along  the  crest  of 
Champion  Hill ;  and  as  there  was  a 
bank  of  black  cloud  all  along  the 
southern  sky,  againfet  this  dark  back- 
ground the  wonderful  light  greens  of 
the  Spring  foliage  seemed  to  be  inter 
fused  with  a  lambent  sunshine.  Hero 
were  young  lime-trees,  with  slender  and 
jet-black  branches;  tall  and  swaying 
poplars ;  branching    and    picturesque 
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elmsj  massive  chestnuts  and  feathery 
birches  ;  and  now  and-  again,  looking 
into  a  bit  of  wood,  they  saw  a  strange 
green  twilight  prodused  by  the  sun 
beating  on  the  canopy  of  foliage  above. 
It  was  a  Spring-day  in  look — the  heavy 
purple  in  the  south,  the  clear  blue  above, 
with  glimpses  through  the  lofty  elms 
of  sailing  white  clouds  blown  along  by 
a  western  breeze  ! 

"Where  are  we  going  1"  said  she, 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  she  did  not  care 
a  straw;  it  was  enough  to  be  out  in 
freedom,  in  the  cool  air  and  the  clear 
sunshine. 

'*  I  thought  of  Hampton,"  said  he, 
timidly.  "The  river  is  pretty  there, 
and  we  must  have  luncheon." 

"Are  there  not  a  good  many 
Cockneys  there  9 "  said  she,  with  an  air 
of  lofty  criticism.  "  Don't  they  call  it 
'Appy  'Ampton  1 " 

"  You'll  scarcely  find  anybody  there 
on  a  Tuesday,"  eaid  he. 

"  Ah,  you  thought  of  that) " 

"  Yes." 

"  Thank  you." 

She  was  quite  gracious ;  but  some- 
how he  was  never  sure  that  she  was  not 
joking.  Was  it  not  with  some  hidden 
sarcasm  that  this  schoolgirl  said  "  Thank 
you,"  with  the  high  courtesy  of  an 
empress) 

Suddenly  she  burst  out  laughing ;  and 
then  he  knew  she  was  natural  enough. 

"  If  Miss  Main  should  hear  of  this," 
she  cried,  "  I  do  think  she'll  have  a  fit  I 
It  will  be  worth  all  the  money  to  see 
her ! " 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in 
it,"  said  he,  "  for  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  your  going 
on  in  this  way." 

She  stared  at  him  for  a  moment 

"  Tell  the  man  to  stop,"  said  she,  with 
8U(}den  decision.  "I  don't  see  the 
necessity,  either,  of  our  going  on  like 
this.  I  have  had  enough  of  the  driving, 
and  I  can  walk  back." 

"  Now  don't  be  foolish,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Why  won't  you  wait  until 
I  explain  f  I  said  it  was  unnecessary, 
for  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  meet  each  other  just 


as  ordinary  people  do.    Mr.  Drummond 
dined  with  me  last  night." 

The  announcement  did  not  startle 
her  as  he  had  expected. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  sha 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  risking 
trouble  ] " 

"  They  goaded  me  into  it,"  said  she. 

"  Then  do  you  mean  to  refuse  ]  " 

"  Now,"  said  she,  impatiently,  "  what 
is  the  use  of  arguing  and  worrying  on 
such  a  morning?  I  said  I  would  go 
with  you  for  a  nice  drive ;  and  here  I 
am ;  and  now  you  begin  to  talk  about 
difficulties  and  disagreeable  people. 
Why  can't  you  let  well  alone  1 " 

He  was  effectually  silenced ;  and  that 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  found 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  pro- 
nounced character  of  this  mere  school- 
girL  Of  course,  he  did  not  like  it. 
There  was  a  frown  on  his  handsome 
face ;  and  he  sat  moody  and  silent 
After  a  bit,  she  looked  at  him,  and  there 
was  a  mischievous  look  of  amusement 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Have  I  offended  you  9 "  she  said. 

"  No ;  but  you  have  been  rude  and 
impertinent,"  said  he,  angrily. 

"  Well,  that  is  pretty  tall  language," 
said  she,  with  a  goodnatured  laugh,  "  to 
address  to  a  young  lady.  By  and  by  I 
shall  find  you  following  the  example  of 
Dr.  SiedL  He  called  me  a  devil  the 
other  day." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  he,  in 
his  exasperation;  and  this  confession 
so  tickled  her,  and  pleased  her,  that 
she  got  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  which 
eventually  conquered  his  surliness.  He 
could  not  help  laughing  too. 

"Do  you  know  what  an  exasperating 
person  you  are  1 "  said  he. 

"  Well,"  she  candidly  admitted,  "  one 
or  two  people  have  hinted  as  much  to 
me ;  but  I  always  considered  it  jealousy 
on  their  part — jealousy  of  my  superior 
sweetness.  I  do  assure  you  I  con- 
sider myself  very  amiable.  Of  course, 
if  people  choose  to  be  disagreeable " 

"  That  means,  if  people  don't  give 
you  your  own  way  in  everything,  you 
will  take  it" 

"Well,  there  is  something  in  that 
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However,  let  as  say  no  more  about  ii  I 
forgive  you." 

She  settled  herself  comfortably  in 
the  caniage,  the  sunlight  just  catching 
the  fine  colour  of  her  face,  and  the  light 
breeze  stirring  ends  and  tatters  of  her 
masses  of  dark  hair.  If  she  was  a  run- 
away schoolgirl,  there  was  little  fear 
about  her.  She  was  criticising  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  houses  on  Denmark  HUl 
and  Heme  Hill  as  they  drove  past ;  she 
V7as  calling  attention  to  the  pale  purple 
blossoms  of  the  wysteria  hanging  in 
front  of  the  sunlit  walls;  or  to  the 
light,  sunny,  velvety  green  becoming 
visible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  black 
and  shelving  branches  of  the  cedars. 
What  sort  of  people  were  they  who 
had  these  houses  1  What  was  their  in- 
come f  Would  Mr.  Miller  like  to  live 
there? 

Then  for  a  time  they  got  away  from 
the  houses ;  and  behold !  here  were 
beautiful  green  meadows  yellowed  over 
with  kingcups,  and  hedges  white  with 
the  may.  Past  some  houses  again; 
and  into  the  long  broad  avenues  of 
Clapham  Park.  Was  not  this  Clapham 
Common,  with  its  golden  gorse,  and 
gigantic  birch-trees  1  They  dip  into 
another  hollow,  and  rise  again ;  and  by 
and  by  they  get  well  out  into  the 
country-— the  perpetual  road  of  sunlit 
brown,  the  green  fringe  of  hedge,  the 
blue  sky  with  its  long  flakes  of  white, 
and  the  musical  monotonous  patter  of 
the  horses'  feet. 

"  So  you  saw  Mr.  Drummond  last 
night!"  said  Violet  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  himi  No — don't 
tell  me;  for  unless  you  admired  him 
very  much — ^very  much  indeed — ^you 
and  I  should  quarrel" 

"  I  thought  you  were  rather  offended 
with  him  just  now  V  said  George  Miller, 
with  some  surprise. 

"Tou  can  be  offended  with  people 
you  admire  and  like,  can't  you ) " 

"  Oh,  I  found  him  a  very  pleasant 
fellow — ^rather  eccentric,  you  know — 
rather  too  much  given  to  puzzling  you 
about  things — ** 

"He  cannot  help  your  not  understand- 
ing him,"  said  Miss  Violet,  promptly. 


"  As  for  that,  I  don't  suppose  he  has 
all  the  wisdom  in  the  world,"  said 
George  Miller,  who  was  only  a  young 
man,  and  quick  to  imagine  rivalry. 
"And  you  must  admit  that  he  isn't 
very  good-looking." 

"  I  hate  dolls,"  said  Miss  Violet  "  I   . 
like  men  to  be  men — not  dolls." 

And  now  they  had  come — why,  this 
easy,  delightful  travelling  was  like  a 
dream ! — to  the  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  far  stretches  of  Wimbledon 
Common ;  and  here  indeed  were  two 
immensQ  parallel  plains,  that  of  the 
fair  blue  sky  above,  and  that  of  the 
black  heath  below,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  yellow  furze.  Far  away  at 
the  edge  of  the  world  there  lay  a  ring 
of  low-lying  wooded  country,  that  some- 
how seemed  to  sugg<^<«t  the  mystic  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea. 

"  What  a  fine  scent  the  wind  brings 
with  it,"  said  Miss  Violet,  "  when  it  , 
blows  over  the  gorse  !  Why  can't  they 
bottle  that  instead  of  carnation,  and 
peppermint,  and  such  stufisi  Fancy 
getting  a  breath  of  country  air  into  a 
London  church.  Do  you  like  red 
hawthorn  1 " 

"  Yes,  rather." 

"  I  don't.    It's  too  jam  my.    It  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  dipped  red  by  a  con- 
fectioner— I  believe  in  the  real  white  . 
natural  stuff."  *• 

"But  the  one  is  as  natural  as  the 
other,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  argue,"  she  re- 
torted, with  great  condescension,  "  the 
weather  is  too  fine." 

With  their  youthful  spirits  and  a 
joyous  day,  and  a  capital  pair  of 
horses,  the  time  was  passing  pleasantly 
enough;  but  at  this  point  their  en- 
joyment was  interrupted  by  a  pitiful 
accident.  They  had  got  past  the  Bobin 
Hood^te  and  were  rolling  along  the 
valley..  A  woman  was  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  her  two  children 
— one  in  her  arms,  and  one  whom  she 
had  allowed  to  lag  far  behind.  Now 
there  was  a  cart  laden  with  timber  in 
the  way,  and  as  Miller's  coachman 
drove  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  pass 
it,    it     unfortunately    happened  that 
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the  child,  a  little  girl^  stumhled  at 
the  edge  of  the  pathway  and  almost 
rolled  against  the  carriage.  She  was 
not  run  over  ;  bat  she  stmck  her  head 
against  the  hind  wheel;  and  when 
Violet  North,  quick  as  lightning,  opened 
the  carriage  door,  jamped  down,  and 
caught  op  the  child,  blood  was  flowing 
from  a  slight  scalp- woand.  The  girl, 
who  had  caught  up  the  child  long  before 
the  mother  could  reach  it,  and  who  did 
not  know  that  the  wound  was  not  very 
dangerous,  was  frantic  in  her  indigna- 
tion. 

"  You  a  driver  ? "  she  said,  with  her 
eyes  flashing.  "  Why  didn't  you  stop 
your  horses  1  You — you — you're  not  fit 
to^-oh,  my  poor  child,  I  think  we've 
murdeied  you ! " 

She  ran  with  the  child  back  to  the 
public-house  there — the  mother  not 
seeking  to  relieve  her  of  her  burden — 
and  got  water,  and  washed  the  wound, 
and  tied  it  up  as  well  as  she  could  with 
linen  they  brought  her.  The  coachman 
came  in — ^he  was  explaining  to  the 
people  that  it  was  not  his  fault  at  all, 

'*  Hold  your  peace  !  "  she  said. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  mother. 

"  Where  do  you  live  ]  Give  me  your 
address — I  will  come  and  see  you — " 

She  quickly  pulled  out  her  purse — 
all  this  time  her  face  was  very  pale  and 
determined.  George  MiUer  interfered, 
and  said — 

*'  Here,  my  good  woman,  is  a  sove- 
reign for  you." 

"  She  shall  have  ten  sovereigns — she 
shall  have  twenty  sovereigns  ! "  the  girl 
said,  almost  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot^  and 
with  abundant  tears  rushing  into  her 
eyes.  "  Here,  mother,  is  all  the  money 
I've  got — I'm  sorry  we  can  do  nothing 
but  give  you  money.  But  I  will  come 
and  see  you — my  father  will  come  and 
see  you — ^you  go  to  a  surgery  when 
you  get  up  to  Wandsworth,  and  get  a 
good  doctor,  and  I'll  pay  him — ^now 
don't  you  forget;  I  will  look  after 
you." 

'^  Thank  you  kindly.  Miss,"  said  the 
poor  woman  ;  and  the  men  standing  by, 
when  the  girl  went  out^  said  to  each 
other  *^  There,  now,  that's  a  real  lady, 


that  is ;  that's  none  o*  your  fine,  stuck-  * 
up  gentry  as  is  too  proud  to  step  down 
from  their  carriages ;  that's  a  real  lady, 
that  is." 

The  carriage  was  outside,  and  the 
coachman  again  on  his  box.  She  went 
up  to  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she,  dis-  . 
tinctly.     '*  I  believe  I  was  wrong.     I 
don't  think  you  could  have  helped  it" 

"  Well  Miss,  I  don't  think  I  could," 
said  he.  "  But  there's  no  great  harm 
done — ^no  bones  brokezL  It'll  only  be 
a  scar." 

And  so  they  drove  on  once  more  ; 
but  Mr.  Miller  was  not  at  all  pleased  at 
the  way  he  had  been  treated  in  that 
wayside  public-house. 

"How  do  you  propose  to  get  your 
father  to  go  and  see  that  woman  t  How 
will  you  explain  your  being  here  %  " 

"I  don't  mind  that,"  she  said. 

"  He  could  do  no  good.  How  much 
money  did  you  give  her  % " 

"  Three  sovereigns,  and  some  silver." 

"  So  she  has  got  over  four  pounds  on 
account  of  that  cut.  I  don't  think 
she'd  mind  having  the  whole  of  her 
family  treated  in  the  same  way." 

"  If  you  had  your  head  laid  open," 
she  retorted,  "I  wonder  how  much 
your  friends  would  think  a  proper  com- 
pensation." 

They  drove  on  for  some  distance  in 
silence. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  we  are  having 
a  fair  amount  of  quarrelling  for  a  single 
day." 

"But  that,"  she  answered,  with  a 
charming  smile,  "  is  only  to  show  what  * 
good  friends  we  are.  Of  course,  if  we 
had  met  each  other  at  a  dinner  party, 
and  then  at  a  ball,  and  then  at  a  dinner 
party,  we  should  be  excessively  pohte 
to  each  other.  Would  you  rather  like 
that  ?  Shall  we  try — from  here  to 
Hampton  ?  Shall  I  begin  1  /  heg  your 
pardon^  my  dear  Mr,  Miller^  hut  tpottld 
you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what 
o'clock  it  is?  " 

The  abrupt  change  of  manner,  and 
the  air  with  which  she  made  the  in- 
quiry, caused  him  to  burst  out  laughing; 
and  this  efiectually  put  both  into  a 
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good  hamonr,  which  lasted,  with  but 
few  mterruptions,  the  rest  of  the  day. 

On  through  Kingston  and  over  the 
high-arched  bridge — on  by  the  wall  and 
trees  of  Bushey  Park — past  the  entrance 
to  Hampton  Court  Palace — underneath 
the  shadow  of  some  mighty  trees — ^and 
then  round  to  an  open  green,  to  the 
river,  and  to  a  big  old-fashioned  inn, 
its  walls  all  hanging  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  wysteria. 

"  Have  you  courage  to  have  luncheon 
in  the  oidinary  coffee-room ) "  said  he 
— ^as  if  she  lacked  courage  for  any- 
thing. 

'*  Certainly/'  she  said.  ''  I  like  to  see 
people  j  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  meeting 
any  one  I  know.  Oh,  I  say,  if  Miss 
Main  could  only  see  me  now ! " 

When  they  went  into  the  coffee-room 
they  found  there  only  two  old  maiden 
ladies,  having  bread  and  cheese  and 
lemonade,  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife, 
who  was  much  older  than  himself^  and 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  fallen  asleep 
in  his  chair.  They  were  therefore  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  get  a  table  at 
one  of  the  windows,  so  that  they  could 
turn  from  the  dull  red  carpet  and  white 
coitains  of  the  room  to  the  great 
glowing  world  outside.  Violet  was 
very  grave  while  luncheon'  was  being 
ordered.  She  expressed  her  preference 
,  for  this  or  that  with  a  serious  frank- 
ness. She  had  the  air  of  a  young 
woman  on  her  bridal-trip,  who  is  above 
'  all  things  determined  to  appear  in- 
different and  at  her  ease,  so  as  to  make 
the  waiter  believe  that  she  has  been 
married  from  time  immemorial. 

"Then,**  said  he,  when  the  waiter 
was  gone, ''  you  will  take  a  little  charn- 
pagne,  won't  you  1 " 

"  1^0,  thank  you,"  she  said.  ''  I  like 
it,  you  know— especially  if  it  is  not  too 
sweet — ^but  I  am  not  allowed  to  have 
anything  more  than  a  glass  of  sherry.'' 

"Who  can  prevent  you  now]"  he 
asked. 

"My  own  self-respect,"  she  said, 
with  great  suavity.  *'  Do  you  think  I 
would  take  advantage  of  Miss  Main  be- 
hind her  back )" 

Lnncheon  was  put  on  the  table ;  and 
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yet  they  could  not  bear  to  have  the 
window  shut  down.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  much  wind  blowing  in ;  for  now  all 
the  ominous  black  clouds  in  the  south 
had  cleared  away;  a  clear  blue  sky 
shone  over  the  still  and  fair  landscape  ; 
the  world  lay  in  the  peaceful  light  of  a 
summer  forenoon.  Violet  was  most 
unmistakably  hungry;  but  she  gave 
her  luncheon  only  a  divided  attention. 
She  was  continually  turning  to  the  sun- 
lit picture  outside,  a  soft  and  dreamy 
picture  without  sound.  For  there  was 
the  long  blue  sweep  of  the  river — ^a 
pale  steel-blue,  here  and  there  broken 
by  a  sharp  line  of  white.  Out  in 
midstream  the  wind  caught  the  surface, 
and  ruffled  it  into  a  darker  blue ;  in 
under  the  soft  green  willows — which 
were  glowing  in  the  sunshine — there  . 
were  smooth  shadows  of  a  cool,  dark 
oliv&  On  the  one  side  these  willows 
and  meadows ;  on  the  other  the  ruddy 
road  and  comer  by  the  Palace  wall,  with 
stately  elms  and  chestnuts  ;  in  the  far 
distance  a  softly  wooded  landscape  all 
shimmering  in  the  light.  Could  one 
catch  the  sound  of  that  boat  coming 
round  the  sweeping  curve — the  sun- 
shine sparkling  on  the  wet  blades  of  the 
oarsi  There  was  a  flock  of  ducks 
swimming  in  a  compact  body  against 
the  gentle  current.  Far  overhead  a 
rook — grown  small  by  the  height — ^was 
making  his  way  homeward  through  the 
blu& 

''And  who  are  these?"  she  said, 
looking  down  on  some  six  or  eight 
young  men  who  were  crossing  the  road 
from  the  inn  and  making  for  the  green 
banks  by  the  side  of  the  river.  They 
were  carrying  bottles  and  glasses,  and 
most  of  them  had  lit  pipes  or  cigars. 

''  I  should  think  they  were  the  Grer- 
man  fellows  who  were  making  such  a 
noise  up  staira" 

''  I  don't  call  part-singing  noise,"  she 
retorted.  **  I  wish  they  had  gone  on. 
I  knew  every  song  they  sung." 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  to 
have  gone  and  helped  them,"  he  said, 
not  very  graciously. 

*'  I  could  have  done  that  too,"  she 
replied,  simply.     ''  My  singing  is  not 
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said  to  "be  lovely  by  critics— envious 
critics,  you  know — but  I  am  mad  about 
German  songs.  ISow  look  at  that  one 
who  has  lain  down  on  his  back,  with 
his  hat  over  his  face  :  why  doesn't  he 
start  a  song )  He  isn't  smoking,  like 
the  others." 

*' Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  and 

ask  him )"  he  suggested,  rather  savagely. 

'*  I  would,  reidly,"  she  replied,  quite 

innocently.  ''  You  don't  know  how  fond 

I  am  of  Uie  German  choruses.     Don't 

you  know  *  Gaudeamtu  9  * " 

''  If  you  would  prefer  to  go  and  make 

the  acquaintanceof  those  gentlemen " 

<*  In  the  same  manner  I  made  yours  1" 
she  remarked. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  any  one " 

He  was  obviously  getting  annoyed  again ; 
and  she  interposed. 

^' There  is  nothing,"  she  observed, 
"of  gratitude  in  the  human  breast. 
Here  have  I  run  the  risk  of  the  most 
tremendous  disgrace — worse  than  that, 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  solitary  confine- 
ment and  bread  and  water  for  three 
months — aU  to  give  you  the  pleasure  of 
my  society  for  a  few  hours ;  and  the 
return  is  that  I  am  thwarted,  crushed, 

argufied  at  every  turn " 

"  You  are  likely  to  be  crushed,"  he 
said. 

<<  Why,  I  only  wanted  them  to  sing 
some  more  songs  to  please  you.  I  know 
the  songs,  every  one  of  them,  by  heart 

Why  should  I Oh  ! " 

She  threw  down  her  knife  and  fork, 
and  clasped  her  hands  together  in  de- 
light. 

"  Don't  you  know  what  that  is  9 " 
One  of  the  young  fellows,  lying 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  grass, 
had  been  tapping  time  with  his  stick,  an 
an  empty  bottle,  to  an  imaginary  tune. 
Then  he  had  taken  to  whistling,  which 
he  suddenly  abandoned  in  order  to  bawl 
out,  in  a  strong,  careless,  deep  bass  voice, 


"  Was  kommt  dort  von  der  H6h*, 
Was  kcmmt  dort  von  der  Hoh' 


If 


and  then  the  fiill  chorus  burst  in  upon 
him,  not  very  musically  for  some  o£ 
the  young  men  tried  to  keep  their  pipes 
in  their  maaths— 


'*  Was  kommt  dort  von  der  ledemen  Hdh', 
Sa,  sa !  ledemen  Hoh\ 
Was  kommt  dort  von  der  H5h'  1 " 

'^  Oh,  you  nice  young  men  ! "  cried 
Violet  North.  "  Oh,  you  nice  young 
men,  don't  stop ! " 

But  they  did  stop ;  the  foxy  chorus 
had  less  novelty  for  tbem  than  for  her  ; 
and  in  fact  this  young  fellow  had  bawled 
out  a  line  or  two  of  it  out  of  pure  idle- 
ness and  laziness.  Some  talking  ensued  ; 
with  here  and  there  a  faintly-heard 
burst  of  laughter.  Suddenly  the  deep- 
voiced  young  man  called  out 

' '  Es  zo^n  drei  Btirsche  woM  uber  den  Bhein , 
Bei  emer  Frau  Wirthin  da  kehrten  sie  ein,  ^ 

and  there  was  another  scramble  for  the 
chorus — 

"  Bei  einer  Frau  Wirthin  da  kehrten  sie  ein. " 

Every  one  knows  that  Uhland's  story  of 
the  three  students  is  among  the  most 
pathetic  of  ballads ;  but  what  pathos 
was  there  possible  to  those  stalwart 
young  fellows  with  their  lusty  throats, 
their  tobacco,  and  beer  and  wine  ?  And 
yet  the  distance  softened  the  sound — 
the  beautiful  air  had  its  own  message 
of  sentiment  with  it — ^in  the  still  sun- 
shine and  by  the  side  of  the  cool  river, 
the  various  voices  seemed  harmonious 
enough. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Violet,  "  if  Uiey  would 
only  bestir  themselves,  and  sing  pro- 
perly !  I  am  sure  they  belong  to  some 
choral  society.  Why  don't  they  sit  up, 
and  throw  their  nasty  pipes  into  the 
river ! " 

Not  they  :  they  lay,  and  laughed,  and 
sang  snatches  of  chorus — idle  as  the 
summer  day  around  them.  Of  course, 
they  sang  of  the  Lorelei,  though  there 
was  here  no  gloomy  and  impending  rock 
far  the  mystic  maiden  to  sit  on  in  the 
evening  light  whik  the  soft  tones  of  her 
harp  lured  the  mariner  to  his  fate.  They 
sang  a  jodel  song,  the  jodeler  having  all 
the  air  to  himself;  the  others  merely 
chanting  a  rhythmic  and  deep  accom- 
paniment, as  is  the  fashion  of  the  Swiss 
workmen  when  they  are  walking  home 
in  the  evening.  They  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  couple  of  drinking  songs,  and 
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then  they  got  hack  to  the  region  of 
sentiment  with  the  Tjrolese  lover's 
^*  Herzig's  Schatzerl,  lass  dich  herzen." 
Violet  had  heen*  getting  more  and 
more  impatient.  She  had  finished  her 
luncheon-— or  rather  had  neglected  it  for 
the  singing,  and  the  snnlight  and  the 
green  foliage  without.  She  had  not  heen 
a  talkative  companion. 

"  Can't  we  go  out  now  ? "  she  said, 

'*I  suppose  you  want  to  get  nearer  to 
those  German  fellows  1 "  said  he. 

''Yesy"  she  answered.  "I  cannot 
•  hear  them  very  well  at  such  a  distance." 

''Just  as  you  like,  then,"  said  he, 
with  no  great  warmth  of  aseent.  ''  Of 
course  we  shall  have  to  come  hack 
here." 

She  went  to  get  her^hawl,  and  then 
the  two  of  them  passed  down  the  stairs 
together.  Alas !  what  was  that  she 
heard  as  she  got  into  the  hall]  She 
could  only  hear  the  air :  hut  she  knew 
the  words  they  were  ebi^g- 

"  Wohlauf !   ist  getrunken  den  fdnkehiden 
Wein, 
Ade !  ihr  Oebruder,  geschieden  muss  sein." 

Why  "  Ade  I  "  just  as  she  was  coming 
out  to  see  and  hear  something  more  of 
them  %  Indeed,  when  she  went  out  to 
the  front  steps,  the  tall  youths  had  all 
got  to  their  feet,  and  a  waiter  was  hring- 
ing  hack  empty  glasses  and  hottles. 

"They  are  going,"  she  said,  with 
some  disappointment. 

»*  Yes,"  said  he,  "  did  you  think  they 
-were  going  to  perform  the  part  of 
Ethiopian  serenaders  the  whole  day  %  " 

"What  shall  we  do  now?"  she 
asked :  her  musicians  gone,  she  was 
ready  for  anything. 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  see  the  gardens, 
and  the  fountains,  and  the  fish.  Then 
there  is  the  maze,  you  know." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that,"  she  said, 
with  some  grandeur.  "That  is  the 
place  that  maid-servants  like  to  lose 
themselves  in,  when  they  go  out  for 
a  holiday.  Thank  you,  we  will  do 
without  the  maze." 

They  went  round  and  into  the 
Palace,  and  hehold  1  before  them  were 
the  German  youths,  straying  about  the 


courts,  and  apparently  having  continual 
trouble  with  their  double  eye-glasses. 
They  were  in  the  main  stalwart,  straight- 
limbed,  good-looking  young  fellows, 
though  they  wore  very  light  trousers 
which  were  too  short  for  them,  and 
brilliant  neckties  which  a  milliner'^ 
girl  would  have  coveted,  and  had  had 
their  heads,  to  all  appearance,  shaved 
on  some  recent  occasion.  But  Miss 
North  seemed  to  take  but  little  interest 
now  in  the  young  men ;  she  scarcely 
noticed  them. 

Among  the  few  visitors,  howeyer,  who 
were  walking  in  the  gardens  behind  the 
Palace,  there  were  two  whom  she  did 
particularly  notice,  and  that  in  a  very 
curious  and  wistful  fashion.  These  were 
an  old  blind  man,  with  long  snow-white 
hair,  and  a  small  girl,  probably  his 
grand-child,  who  was  leading  him 
about,  and  chattering  to  him  about  all 
the  things  she  saw.  Violet  Korth  and 
her  companion  were  sitting  on  a  seat 
which  was  in  the  cool  shadow  of  a 
black  yew-tree ;  and  from  this  darkened 
place  they  could  well  see  the  hlazing 
gardens  all  around  them  and  the  bright 
figures  that  walked  about  in  the  sun- 
shine. Wherever  the  old  man  and  the 
child  went,  thither  the  eyes  of  Miss 
North  followed  them.  How  quiet  the 
place  was — ^the  only  sound  that  of  the 
plashing  of  the  fountains — the  repose 
of  the  old-world  garden  seemed  to  invite 
to  thinking.  There  was  a  sleepiness 
about  those  dark  yews  that  flung  their 
black  shadows  on  the  burning  green- 
sward. It  was  a  comfort  to  the  eyes 
that  those  yellow  and  scarlet  flower- 
beds, that  flamed  in  the  sunlight,  were 
remote;  here,  close  at  hand,  there 
was  hut  the  grateful  shadow,  and  the 
dark  green  under  the  branches,  and  the 
slumberous  plashing  of  the  waters. 

"Do  you  see  that  little  girl  leading 
about  the  old  man  1  She  is  describing 
to  him  everything  she  sees — the  gold- 
fishes in  the  pond,  the  butterflies-^every- 
thing.  Do  you  know  what  I  should  do 
if  I  were  that  girl,  and  if  he  were  my 
father  ? " 

He  looked  at  her ;  he  had  never 
heard  her  speak  in  this  tone  before. 
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''  I  should  tell  him  lies  1  **  she  said, 
with  sudden  bitterness.  "  I  should  go 
and  tell  him  lies,  and  deceive  him,  and 
take  advantage  of  his  blindness.  And 
he  would  believe  me ;  for  how  could 
he  suspect  that  I  would  be  so  mean  1 " 

"I — I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
he. 

"Well,"  she  said,  with  a  careless 
gesture,  "  we  have  had  our  holiday ; 
never  mind." 

And  yet  her  eyes  still  followed  the 
old  man  and  the  child. 

**I  wonder,"  she  said,  absently, 
"whether,  if  you  break  the  confidence 
people  have  in  you,  you  can  ever  restore 
itf  Or  is  it  all  done  for;  and  you 
can't  go  back  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  once  more:  she 
was  quietly  crying. 

"Violet!"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  1 " 

"I  am  beginning  to  think  what  I 
have  done,  that  is  all,"  she  said,  trying 
to  conceal  her  tears ;  "  and  it  is  never 
to  be  undone  now.  And  all  for  what  f — 
a  drive  and  a  look  at  some  flowers ;  and 
now  I  can  never  look  my  father  in  the 
face  again,  nor  the  only  friends  I  have 
in  the  world,  nor  Miss  Main,  nor  any- 
body." 

"  They  —  they  needn't  know,"  he 
said,  hesitatingly. 

"Don't  I  know  myself?"  she  said, 
vehemently.  "  Can  anything  be  worse 
than  thati  And  I  never  was  so  mean 
as  to  deceive  any  one  before — and — and 
— oh  !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it ! " 

^^  You  must  not  think  so  much  of  aU 
ihi^,"  said  he  soothingly.  "  The  fact  is, 
you  are  very  proud,  and  what  annoys 
you  wouldn't  disturb  anybody  else.  It 
was  scarcely  fair,  I  admit,  to  go  and 
deceive  those  people,  or  rather  let  them 
deceive  themselves ;  but  after  all  it  was 
only  a  bit  of  fun " 

"Tes,"  she  said,  rapidly.  "It  was 
that  at  the  time — it  was  that  all  to- 
day— ^but  now  that  we  have  had  our 
adventure  comes  the  price  that  has  to 
be  paid  for  it.  Do  you  know  what  I 
would  give  to  have  those  last  few  days 
cut  out  of  my  life  altogether  f  That  is 
the  worst  of  it :  you  cannot  forget" 


"  It  isn't  so  serious  as  all  that/'  he 
pleaded. 

**Not  to  you,"  she  answered. 

He  certainly  perceived  that  what  de- 
light was  to  come  of  this  adventure  had 
passed  away ;  aU  the  gay  and  careless 
audacity  had  fled  from  her  manner ;  she 
seemed  to  be  brooding  over  her  self- 
humiliation.  It  was  no  use  arguing 
with  her ;  she  was  much  too  sharp  in 
her  replies  for  him.  He  began  to  think 
they  might  as  well  drive  back  to 
London. 

She  pulled  out  her  watch. 

"  Could  your  man  get  me  up  to  Lon- 
don by  half- past  Ave  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  we  start  now." 

"  And  would  you  mind  leaving  me 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Euston  Square  f  You  can  go  home  then, 
you  know." 

"  But  how  about  Miss  Main  f  "  said 
he,  in  surprise. 

"Never  mind  her;  I  will  arrange 
about  that" 

"  All  right,"  said  he,  "  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  inn  at  once." 

It  was  a  sultry  afternoon  as  they 
drove  back  along  the  dusty  highways  to 
the  great  town  they  had  left  in  the 
morning.  A  light  brown  haze  had  come 
over  the  sky ;  and  the  sun,  that  had  got 
a  coppery  tinge,  threw  a  curiously  ruddy 
light  on  the  highway,  where  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  were  purple  rather  than 
grey.  There  was  no  wind  now ;  the  air 
seemed  to  choke  one;  the  birds  were 
hushed;  everything  promised  thunder. 

"  You  mean  to  go  and  see  your  father, 
I  suppose,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  firmly.  "  This,  at 
least,  I  can  do — I  can  go  and  confess  to 
every  one  whom  I  have  deceived,  and 
ask  their  pardon — every  one.  What 
•they  will  think  of  me  afterwards — ^well, 
I  cannot  help  that.  I  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  undertaking  this 
piece  of  folly." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  bear 
all  the  blame,  and  take  all  the  punish- 
ment," he  said.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do,  if  you  like  :  what  if  I  go  up  to 
your  fathei^s  with  you,  and  tell  him  the 
whole  story  1  I  will  if  you  like." 
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"You  wonldl"  she  said,  with  her 
face  brightening. 

"  Certainly." 

*'I  like  you  for  that^"  she  said, 
frankly.  "  But  of  course  I  cannot  allow 
it.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at 
alL  It  isn't  the  mere  running  off  for 
a  day  that  I  regret  —  that  was  mere 
stupidity — ^but  the  horrid  cheating — 
it  is  that  I  can't  get  over " 

"  That  is  merely  because  you  are  so 
proud." 

"  It  does  not  matter  how  or  why  it 
is,  so  long  as  it  is  there.  I  am  what  I 
am;  and  I  hate  myself — I  shall  con- 
tinue to  hate  myself  until  I  have 
confessed  the  whole  thing,  and  left  it 
with  them  to  forgive  me  or  not,  as  they 
please.  And  if  they  do,  will  they  ever 
be  able  to  forget  ?  Ko,  no  :  this  piece 
of  fun— of  ridiculous  nonsense — has 
done  something  that  is  not  to  be  un- 
done, I  know  t^t.'* 

"Come,  I  say,"  he  remonstrated, 
"you  are  really  taking  the  thing  too 
much  to  heart.  Is  there  no  sort  of 
condoning  a  mistake  in  the  world  1  Is 
everything  you  do  to  stick  to  you  for 
ever )  I  think  that  would  be  uncom- 
monly hard." 

"  Tell  your  man  to  go  as  fast  as  he 
can  : "  that  was  all  the  answer  she  made 
— ^and  yet  it  was  said  wistfully,  so  that 
he  took  no  offence. 

In  due  course  of  time  they  got  up 
into  the  hot  air  of  London  :  the  omin- 
ous sky  was  clearing,  but  the  sultry 
closeness  still  remained.  When  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Euston 
Square,  she  asked  to  be  set  down ;  and 
then  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  bade 
him  good-bye. 

"  When  am  I  to  see  you  again  1 "  he 
asked,  rather  timidly. 

"  Perhaps  never,"  she  answered ;  and 
then  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  Don*t 
ask  me  to  make  any  more  appointments 
at  present  There  has  been  enough 
mischief  out  of  that" 

'  'I  mean  to  see  you  soon,"  said  he,  with 
some  firmness ;  and  then  he  drove  away. 

She  walked  up  to  the  door  of  her 
father's  house,  and  rang  the  belL  Her 
heart  was  beating  violently. 


"  Is  Sir  Acton  at  home,  George  1 " 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  man ;  and 
then  she  walked  in  and  through  the 
hall. 

She  found  her  father  in  a  room  the 
walls  of  which  were  almost  covered 
with  plans  and  maps,  while  the  table 
was  littered  with  all  manner  of  papers. 
When  he  looked  up  it  was  dear  that 
his  mind  was  deeply  engaged  on  some 
project,  for  he  betrayed  no  surprise  at 
finding  her  standing  there. 

"  Well,  Violet,  well  1 "  he  said,  aV 
sently.  "  I  will  see  you  at  dinner :  go 
away  now,  like  a  good  girl." 

If  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  her 
there,  he  was  sufficiently  startled  by 
what  followed.  Before  he  knew  how 
it  all  happened,  he  found  the  girl  down 
on  her  knees  beside  him,  hiding  her 
head  in  his  lap,  and  crying  wildly  and 
bitterly.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
He  began  to  recollect  that  his  daughter 
had  not  been  expected  to  dinner. 

"  My  girl,  my  girl,  what  is  all  this 
about  1"  said  he. 

She  told  him,  with  many  sobs,  the 
whole  story — every  particular  of  it,  and 
eagerly  putting  the  whole  blame  on 
herself  To  tell  the  truth.  Sir  Acton 
was  not  so  very  much  shocked ;  but 
then  the  story  told  by  herself  would 
have  sounded  differently  had  it  reached 
him  as  a  rumour  at  second-hand. 

"  That  is  dl,  then  1 "  said  he.  «  You 
have  just  come  back  from  that  foolish 
excursion)  WeU,  well,  you  did  right 
to  come  to  me.  Just  let  me  see  what's 
to  be  done ;  but  you  did  right  to  come 
to  me." 

Perhaps  at  the  moment  some  notion 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  had  not 
quite  given  the  girl  that  measure  of 
paternal  advice  and  protection-  which 
was  her  due.  Nor  indeed  was  it  easy 
for  him  to  say  offhand  what  he  should 
do  now;  for  his  mind  was  stiU  filled 
with  particulars  of  a  Canadian  railway, 
and  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  case 
of  this  runaway  schoolgirl 

"  Bless  my  soul,  now,"  said  he,  "  I — 
I  don't  know  what  we  had  better 
do—" 

"Oh,  papa!"  she    cried,  with    the 
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beantiful  dork  eyea,  Btill  wet  with 
tears,  looking  up  imploringlj  to  his 
face,  "  take  me  with  you  to  Canada  !  I 
asked  you  on  Saturday — and  if  you  had 
said  yes  then,  I  should  have  heen  so 
happy.  I  want  to  go  away  from  Eng- 
land— I  hate  England — I  don't  care 
how  long  yon  are  away.  Papa,  won't 
you  take  me  with  you  to  Canada  1  *' 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  head ;  was 
there  some  look  of  her  mother  in  those 
earnest,  entreating  eyes  1 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  really  wish, 
Violet,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  But  you 
don't  know  what  this  means.  I  may 
he  away  longer  than  I  expect  at  pre- 
sent— perhaps  eighteen  months  or  two 
years." 

'*  Oh,  papa,  that  is  just  what  I  want 
— to  be  away  for  a  long,  long  time,  or 
altogether — " 

"But  the  travelling,  Violet.  We 
should  have  to  be  continually  travel- 
ling immensely  lon^  distances,  with 
little  time  for  amusement  and  sight- 
seeing. And  we  should  occasionally 
get  into  places  where  the  hotel  accom- 
modation would  doubtless  frighten  a 
London-bred  young  lady." 

"  It  won't  frighten  me,"  she  said ; 
and  there  was  a  happy  light  shining 
through  her  tears  :  for  had  he  not  used 
the  word  "  we  t " 

He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  room ;  she  stood  for  a  minute  or 
two  irresolute,  and  then  she  went  to 
him,  and  put  her  head  in  hia  bosom,  so 
that  he  put  his  arms  round  her. 

"  Papa,  I  will  be  such  a  good  com- 
panion to  you — I  will  copy  all  your 
letters  for  you — and  I  will  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  see  that  the  people 
have  your  breakfast  for  you — and  I 
will  tfi^  chaige  of  all  your  clothes  and 
your  papers,  and  everything.  And  I 
don't  want  to  go  sightseeing — I  would 
far  rather  see  railways,  and  coal-mines, 
and  engine-houses — and  I  don't  need 
any  outfit,  for  I  can  wear  the  dresses  I 
have — and  if  there  is  any  great  ex- 
pense, papa,  you  might  give  me  10/.  a 
year  less  until  you  make  it  up—" 

At  this  he  burst  out  laughing;  but 
it  was  rather  a  gasping  sort  of  laugh ; 


and  there  was  just  a  trace  of  moisture 
in  hia  eyes  as  he  patted  her  head. 

"I  think  we  might  scrape  together 
the  few  pounds  for  your  travelling  with- 
out starving  you,"  said  he. 

"  Then  you  will  let  me  go  with  you?  " 
she  cried  raising  her  head  with  a  great 
delight  shining  in  her  face. 

He  nodded  assent  Then  she  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  pulled 
down  his  head,  and  said — 

"  I  have  something  to  whisper  to  you, 
papa.  It  is  that  I  love  you  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  papa  like  you  in  the 
whole  world." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  when  she  had 
released  him,  ''  that  being  settled,  what 
do  you  propose  now,  Miss  Violet  t " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  now  I  have  con- 
fessed everything  to  you,  and  you  have 
been  so  good  to  me,  I  am  not  so  anxious 
about  otiher  people ;  but  still  I  have  to 
go  and  beg  them  to  forgive  me  too— and 
I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  them  all  if 
they  wish ;  and  then,  papa,  I  must  tell 
Miss  Main  that  I  am  going  to  Canada. 
When  do  we  go,  papa  I " 

''  Will  three  weeks  hence  be  too  aoon 
for  you  1 " 

"  Three  days  wouldn't.** 

"  Then  between  a  fortnight  and  three 
weeks." 

She  was  so  oveijoyed  and  grateful 
that  she  gladly  consented  to  stay  to 
dinner — a  telegram  having  been  sent  to 
Miss  Main — and  she  even  condescended 
to  be  civil  to  Lady  North  and  to  her 
rather  ugly  half-sisters.  After  dinner 
she  was  sent  over  to  the  school  in  her 
father's  broughauL 

.She  made  her  peace  with  Miss  Main, 
though  that  lady  was  sore  distressed  to 
hear  that  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
school  and  go  to  Canada.  Then  she 
went  up  to  her  own  room. 

She  threw  open  the  window ;  it  had 
now  begun  to  rain;  and  there  were 
sweety  cool  winds  about  In  the  dim 
orange  twilight  of  a  solitary  candle^  she 
got  out  from  her  trunk  the  leaves  of 
her  MS.  novel ;  and  these  she  deliber- 
ately tore  to  pieces. 

"  Tou  sham  stufl^  that  is  an  end  of 
you,"  she  seemed  to  say,  ''you  must 
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pack  off  along  with  plenty  of  otLer 
nonsense.  I  have  done  with,  that  now ; 
you  were  good  enongh  as  the  amnse- 
ment  of  a  schoolgirl;  the  schoolgirl 
casts  yon  aside  when  she  steps  into  the 

life  of  A  WOMAN." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

KNGLAND,  FAREWELL  ! 

''Whbn  does  she  go?"  asked  James 
Dnunmond  of  his  sister  :  he  was  rather 
moodily  staring  ont  of  window. 

"  To-morrow  they  go  down  to  South- 
ampton ;  and  I  think  they  sail  next  day. 
AU  the  school  is  in  a  terrible  way  abont 
it ;  Amy  has  been  having  little  fits  of 
crying  by  herself  these  two  or  three 
days  back.  She  says  that  the  whole  of 
the  girls  came  and  asked  Violet  for 
some  little  keepsake — and,  of  course 
she  would  part  with  her  head  if  it  was 
asked  of  her — and  now  they  mean  to 
present  her  with  some  book  or  other, 
with  their  names  written  in  it  Dear, 
dear  me,  what  will  our  Amy  do  1  I 
am  glad  she  had  sufficient  sense  not  to 
accept  Violet's  watch — the  notion  of 
one  girl  coolly  offering  another  a  gold 
watch !" 

"  We  shall  miss  her  too,"  said  Mr. 
Drummond ;  he  was  apparently  not 
overjoyed  at  Violet  North's  approaching 
departure. 

He  turned  impatiently  from  the 
window. 

**Do  you  know,"  said  he — ^with  a 
look  of  anger  which  would  have  fright- 
ened anybody  but  his  sister,  who  knew 
his  ways — "do  you  know  what  mis- 
chief is  likely  to  be  done  the  girl  by 
this  two  years'  trip  1  Look  at  her  now 
— a  wild,  headstrong,  audacious  school- 
girl just  entering  the  period  in  which 
her  character  as  a  woman  will  be  formed. 
And  at  this  moment,  instead  of  letting 
some  soft  womanly  hand  smooth  down 
the  angles  of  her  character — ^instead  of 
submitting  her  to  all  sorts  of  gentle 
influences,  which  would  teach  her  some- 
thing of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  a 
woman — they  carry  her  off  among  a 
jDob    of   railway- directors,  with    their 


harsh,  mechanical  ways,  and  their  wor- 
ship of  money,  and  their  loud  and  brag- 
ging self-importance.  Why,  the  girl 
will  come  back  to  England,  if  ever  she 
comes  back,  worse  than  ever ^." 

«  Do  you  think  her  so  very  bad  at 
present ) "  Mrs.  Warrener  remonstrated , 
gently.  *'  I  thought  you  were  very  fond 
of  her." 

"  And  I  am,"  he  answered.  "  And 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  her  that 
is  to  me  intensely  interesting,  and  even 
fascinating;  while  there  is  much  that 
can  only  be  tolerated  in  the  hope 
that  years  will  eradicate  it.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  be  amused  by  her  rude 
frankness,  her  happy  thoughtlessness, 
and  that  sort  of  romantic  affectation  she 
sometimes  played  with,  whUe  she  was  a 
schoolgirl ;  but  would  you  like  to  see 
all  these  things  in  the  woman  1 " 

"  She  must  grow  wiser  as  she  grows 
older,"  his  sister  said,  fighting  a  losing 
battle  in  defence  of  her  friend. 

"  No  doubt  j  but  will  she  grow  gen- 
tler, sweeter,  more  womanly)  Her 
father,  I  dare  say,  thinks  he  is  doing 
her  a  kindness ;  he  is  doing  her  a  great 
injury." 

**You  don't  like  to  part  with  her, 
James,"  his  sister  said,  with  a  smile. 

''CiBrtainly  I  don't  I  had  some 
notion  of  asking  her  father  to  let  her 
come  and  stay  with  us,  when  she  left 
school,  and  she  was  bound  to  leave  it 
soon.  If  we  could  have  got  her  with 
us  to  the  Highlands,  and  kept  her 
there  for  a  couple  of  months,  she  would 
have  got  familiarised  with  us,  and  stayed 
on  indefinitely." 

Mrs.  Warrener  was  quite  as  impul- 
sively generous  as  her  brother ;  but  she 
had  to  do  with  housekeeping  books  and 
tradesmen's  bills ;  and  she  ventured  to 
hint  that  the  addition  of  another  mem- 
ber to  their  household  would  affect  their 
expenditure  to  a  certain  degree.  He 
wonld  not  hear  of  that.  The  frugal 
manner  in  which  they  lived  surely  left 
them  some  margin  for  acts  of  friendli- 
ness ;  and  if  Violet  North  were  to  come 
to  live  with  them,  she  was  not  the  sort 
of  girl  to  expect  or  appreciate  expensive 
living. 
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**  But  there  is  no  use  talking  of  it," 
he  said,  with  a  sigh.  <'  When  she 
comes  hack,  we  shall  see  what  sort  of 
woman  she  is.** 

"  That  is  part  of  your  regret,"  said 
his  shrewd  sister.  '^  You  were  always 
interested  in  the  girl — watching  her^ 
questioning  her,  studj^ing  her — and  now, 
just  as  the  study  was  ahout  to  reach  its 
most  interesting  point,  she  is  seized  and 
carried  off.  Perhaps  it  will  not  turn 
out  so  badly  for  her  after  all — I  am 
sure  I  hope  so,  for  I  cannot  help  loving 
the  girl,  though  she  has  never  been  a 
good  example  to  set  before  our  little 
Amy." 

'^I  think,"  said  Drummond,  sud- 
denly, ''I  should  like  to  go  down  to 
Southampton  and  see  her  off.  The 
poorest  emigrant  has  friends  to  go  and 
bid  him  good-bye.  I  doubt  whether 
she  will  have  a  single  creature  to  shake 
hands  with  her  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"  Won't  Mr.  Miller  be  there  1 "  his 
sister  suggested. 

"  No  :  when  he  learned  that  she  had 
promised  neither  to  see  him  nor  to 
write  to  him  before  leaving,  he  very 
fairly  said  that  he  would  not  try  to  get 
her  to  do  either.  And  it  was  very 
straightforward  of  that  young  fellow  to 
go  up  to  her  father  and  ask  his  pardon. 
I  think  we  must  get  him  over  to  dinner 
in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Tea,"  said  his  sister,  with  a  smile, 
"now  they  have  taken  Violet  away 
from  you,  you  can  begin  and  dissect 
him." 

"There's  is  more  commonplace  ma- 
terial there,"  said  Drummond,  indiffer- 
ently, as  he  went  away  to  get  a  railway 
time-table. 

And  now  the  hour  came  at  which 
Violet  Korth  had  to  leave  that  tall 
house  in  Camberwell  Grove  which  had 
been  her  home  for  many  a  day;  and 
there  was  her  father's  brougham  at  the 
door  and  a  cab  to  take  her  small  store  of 
worldly  possessions.  The  girls  had 
begged  leave  to  go  out  into  the  bit  of 
front  garden  to  see  her  off;  she  came 
down  among  them,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  hand-shaking,  and  kissing. 


and  "  Grood-bye,  Violet,"  going  on.  It 
was  a  trying  moment  For  these  last 
two  weeks  she  had  been  released  from 
all  tasks ;  and  bad  already  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  woman.  She  had  been  very 
dignified  and  gracious  with  her  former 
companions — ^a  little  conscious  of  su- 
periority, and  proud  of  Miss  Main's 
proffered  society  and  counsel — and  in- 
clined at  times  to  beg  of  this  or  that 
girl  to  be  a  little  less  unruly,  and  a 
little  more  mindful  of  the  proper  de- 
meanour of  a  young  lady.  Now  she 
was  only  Violet  North  again.  Her 
attempt  at  playing  the  woman  quite 
broke  down ;  she  was  crying  bitterly  as 
she  got  into  the  carriage,  where  she 
huddled  herself  away  ignominiously  into 
a  comer,  and  hid  herself  from  the  eyes 
of  her  companions  who  were  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  after  her. 

But  she  was  not  crying  when  she 
stood  on  the  white  decks  of  the  great 
steamer,  and  watched  the  last  prepara- 
tions being  made  for  leaving  England. 
It  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  fore- 
noon, the  sun  scattering  millions  of 
diamonds  on  the  slight  ripples  of  the 
water,  a  fair  blue  sky  overhead.  She 
was  proud,  glad,  impatient  to  be  off : 
the  new  excitement  had  brought  such 
a  colour  to  her  face  and  such  a  bright- 
ness to  her  eyes,  that  several  of  the 
passengers  looked  at  this  remarkably 
handsome  girl  and  hoped  she  was  not 
merely  a  visitor. 

"  I  must  be  getting  ashore  now,"  said 
Mr.  Drummond  to  her;  and  then  he 
added,  with  the  old  friendly  smile,  "are 
you  sure  you  have  no  other  message 
than  those  you  have  given  me  f " 

"Do  you  mean  for  Mr.  Miller?" 
she  asked,  looking  down ;  and  then,  as 
he  did  not  answer,  she  continued, 
"  Yes,  I  have.  Tell  him  I  am  obliged 
to  him  for  all  the  fun  and  mischief  I 
had ;  but  that  is  all  over  now.  Oh, 
Mr.  Drummond,  isn't  it  fine  to  be  able 
to  cut  off  all  that  and  get  away  quite 
free  f  I  am  so  glad  to  be  going  !  And 
when  you  see  me  again,  I  shall  be  quite 
a  reformed  character." 

"Good-bye,  Sir  Acton.  Good-bye, 
Violet :  don't  you  forget  to  write  to  us." 
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Shyly,  like  a  schoolgirl,  she  took  his 
hand;  and  yet  she  held  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  her  voice  rather  faltered  as 
she  spoke — 

"  Good-bye.  You  have  been  kind  to 
me.  Try  not  to — ^to  think  badly  of  me. 
And — ^and  indeed  you  have  been  so 
kind  to  me  !  " 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwatds,  all 
that  Violet  North  could  see  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  long  low  line  of  blue,  with 
here  and  there  an  indication  of  white ; 
and  now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
did  not  hate  her  native  country  at 
alL  That  is  what  distance  does  for 
us :  the  harsh  and  bitter  features  of 
this  or  that  experience  are  slowly  ob- 
literated and  memory  begins  to  look 
kindly  on  the  past.     England  was  to 


her  no  longer  a  place  of  squalid  streets 
and  noisy  harbours,  of  smoke,  and 
bustle,  and  din;  but  the  fair  old 
mother-country,  proud  aud  honourable, 
the  beloved  of  many  poets,  the  home  to 
which  the  carrier-pigeon  of  the  imagina- 
tion was  sure  to  return  with  swift  wings 
from  any  other  point  of  the  earth.  She 
had  been  glad  to  get  away  from  Eng- 
land; yet  already  her  heart  yearned 
back  to  the  old,  joyous,  mischievous  life 
she  had  led,  and  it  did  not  seem 
wretched  at  alL  The  new  dignity  of 
woman's  estate  did  not  wholly  console 
her ;  for  now  she  was  crying  just  like 
any  schoolgirl,  and  like  a  schoolgirl 
she  would  accept  of  no  comfort  in  her 
misery. 


To  he  continued. 
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Mr.  Ward  presents  ns  witli  a  nsefal 
and  interesting  book  at  a  yery  conve- 
nient season.  Many  circumstances  com- 
bine in  rendering  such  a  work  just  now 
most  desirable.  The  best  ihaterials 
hitherto  at  hand  either  apply  to  indi- 
vidaal  dramatic  writers,  or  deal  only 
with  particular  periods  of  our  national 
stage.  Excellent  as  Mr.  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier's History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  is,  it  does  not  include  the  time  of 
Shakspere.  Of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, and  the  dramatists  of  Charles  L's 
reign,  there  are  no  very  satisfactory 
accounts,  while  after  the  Restoration 
and  until  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
the  annals  are  either  meagre  or  scattered 
through  many  sources.  Again,  within 
a  few  years  there  have  been  published 
so  many  new  or  revised  editions  of  the 
older  English  dramatic  poets,  that  some 
connecting  chain  for  these  has  become 
necessary  ;  and  this  chain  is  now  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Ward.  He  leads  the  reader 
up  from  the  cradle  of  English  dramatic 
literature  to  the  period  when  tragedy 
was  on  the  decline  and  a  new  species 
of  comedy  in  the  ascendant. 

We  cannot  perhaps  deal  better  with 
the  volumes  before  us  than  by  following 
their  author's  own  arrangement  Inas- 
much however  as  they  contain  no  fewer 
than  1,224  pages,  it  is  necessary  to 
practice  economy  in  the  brief  sketch  we 
can  afford  to  give  of  them.  The  chapter 
which  treats  of  what  may  be  termed 
archaeological  topics,  the  era  of  the  mys- 
teries, miracles,  moralities,  and. inter- 
ludes, will  be  lightly  passed  over.  But 
let  it  not  be  supposeid  that  we  advise 
our  readers  to  do  the  like.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  Dryasdust  in  these  in- 
dispensable prolegomena.  The  same 
course  wiU  have  to  be  followed  for  the 
reason  already  assigned  with  the  second 

^  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature 
to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Adolphus 
William  Ward,  M.A.,  &c.   2  Tola.  8vo.   1876. 


chapter,  which  treats  of  "  The  Origin  of 
the  English  Drama."  The  analysis  of 
plays,  the  brief  biographies  of  their 
authors,  which  Mr.  Ward  has  afforded 
hfs  readers,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  his  narrative,  yet 
for  these  his  own  pages  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  "Lives"  are  too  concise 
for  further  abridgment,  and  the  dissec- 
tions of  the  plays  would  be  marred  by 
curtailment 

There  is  a  portion,  however,  of  this 
new  dramatic  encyclopssdia — ^for  that 
really  is  the  appropriate  title  of  these 
two  volumes — which  may  be  treated 
of  without  such  sacrifices  to  the  de- 
mands of  space  and  time :  and  upon 
this  portion,  after  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  this 
"History"  we  propose  to  dwelL  In 
no  part  of  his  narrative  has  the  author 
been  more  successful,  and  even  origi- 
nal, than  in  the  summaries  with  which 
he  concludes  his  chapters.  He  sees 
clearly  that  an  age  and  the  drama 
of  that  age  react  upon  each  other, 
and  that  accordingly  the  history  of  a 
people  is  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
stage  also.  In  ages  of  faith  or  super- 
stition, the  drama  is  supplied  and 
sanctioned  by  the  clergy  of  the  time : 
in  epochs  of  change  and  disturbance 
the  Church  is  at  variance  with  stage- 
poets  and  stage-players.  The  theatre 
too  is  often  influenced  by  the  secular 
politics  of  the  day,  sometimes  it  is  a 
prop  and  organ  of  the  government, 
at  others  it  is  a  victim  to  the  jealousies 
and  fears  of  the  powers  that  be.  Forms 
of  religion  again  have  their  effects  on 
the  stage.  In  the  later  years  of 
Charles  I. — and  indeed  earlier — ^Puri- 
tans, Brownists,  and  Anabaptists,  were 
the  targets  at  which  those  who  wrote 
and  those  who  acted  plays  aimed  their 
keenest  shafts.  In  a  few  yean  it  was 
the  Puritan  who  put  the  actor  under  his 
footstool,  expelled  him  from  his  house, 
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and  tnnied  the  key  on  both  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  temples  of  Rimmon.  A 
"  merry  monarch "  is  invited  hack  to 
the  throne,  and  the  measnre  which  the 
saints  of  the  earth  had  meted  to  the 
ungodly  player  was  inverted,  and  while 
the  synagogue  was  shnt,  the  Cockpit 
and  Davenant's  theatre  were  opened 
wide,  and  Comns  and  his  crew  ruled 
instead  of  Hugh  Peters  and  Goodwin. 
Such  were  the  respective  actions  of  the 
Church  and  dramatic  literature,  and 
Mr.  Ward  has  afforded  us  an  instructive 
and  lively  sketch  of  them. 

We  must  now  take  a  brief  survey  of 
Mr.  Ward's  earlier  chapters.  In  the 
first,  he  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
Mediaeval  Drama  as  it  existed  in  Eng- 
land. Our  Saxon  forefathers  had  many 
good  gifts.  They  produced  divines, 
poets,  chroniclers;  tiiey  had  Parlia- 
ments, rather  more  aristocratical  than 
we  might  now  approve ;  they  had  har- 
pers, trumpeters,  and  other  musicians : 
their  ships  were  not  more  liable  to  ac- 
cidents in  the  narrow  seas  than  those  of 
more  modern  Admiralties  seem  to  be : 
their  archers  were  without  a  peer,  as 
was  shown  at  Crecy  and  in  other  fields ; 
they  brewed  good  ale :  and  as  for  their 
smoked  hams  and  sides  of  pork,  their 
name  was  famous  in  the  Levant  and  the 
Baltic.  But  one  thing  they  lacked — 
nemo  est  ah  omm — Parte  beatus — they 
had  no  stage-plays.  It  seems  to  have 
been  arranged  by  'Hhe  Sisters  three 
and  such  like  branches  of  learning," 
that  England,  both  of  yore  and  of  late, 
should  import  many  of  her  wines  and 
ignore  of  her  plays  from  the  opposite 
sbora :  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Nor- 
mans introduced  the  first  dramas  into 
our  land.  Norman  ecclesiastics,  even 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  held  many  of  the  best  prefer- 
ments in  this  island,  and  the  Conqueror 
generally  filled  up  with  his  own  followers 
any  abbeys  or  bishoprics  that  he  found 
vacant.  These  fathers  of  the  Church 
were  in  some  measure  fathers  of  the 
stage  also.  They  imported  mysteries 
and  miracle  plays,  and  so  laid  the  first 
stones  on  the  great  Appian  road,  along 
which    our    Shaksperes    and  Jonsons 


were  afterwards  to  tread  triumphantly. 
Leaving  it  to  the  author  to  delineate 
the  characters  and  the  rise  and  de- 
cline of  ecclesiastical  plays — ^the  cra- 
dles of  at  least  the  historical  dramas  of 
the  future — we  borrow  from  his  pages 
a  few  particulars  of  these  primitive 
germs  destined  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  produce  the  harvest  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era. 

The  purpose  of  these  early  exhibi- 
tions on  the  stage  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  our  judgment  of  them.  They 
were  not  artistic,  they  were  to  a  very 
small  extent  even  dramatical,  whether 
as  respected  characters  or  scenes.  The 
Bacchic  preludes  to  the  Greek  drama 
were  perhaps  even  less  rude  and 
formless.  The  genius  of  southern  na- 
tions has  ever  been  more  rapid,  if 
not  more  vigorous,  in  its  growth  than 
that  of  the  norbh.  Mysteries  and 
miracle  representations  were  little  more 
than  educational  instruments  in  ages 
almost  illiterate.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward 
is  in  the  right  when  he  says  that  the 
services  of  the  Church  were  the  real 
dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  plays  sanc- 
tioned and  supplied  by  the  religious 
orders  were  indeed  a  kind  of  after  pieces 
to  such  sacred  rites.  Drama  proper 
could  hardly  have  been  produced, 
much  less  understood,  in  days  when 
many  of  the  nobility  set  their  marks  to 
deeds,  covenants,  obligations,  and  trea- 
ties, and  even  kings  could  write  little 
beyond  their  own  names.  Priests  and 
lawyers — and  law  and  theology  were 
often  combined  in  one  person — were 
the  sole  instructors  of  the  people.  These 
early  plays  accordingly  partook  of  the 
nature  of  homilies  and  sermons.  They 
were  employed  to  expound,  to  fortify, 
to  illustrate  the  faith  of  the  ignorant^ 
and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  or  quite  as  often  with  the 
Saints  and  Martyrs  of  the  one  and  in- 
divisible Church.  They  had  a  story  to 
tell  of  brave  deeds  done,  and  sufferings 
even  more  bravely  endured,  and  such 
stories  demanded  very  simple  dialogue 
and  scarcely  any  plot  at  alL  Good  men, 
especially  those  who  had  died  for  the 
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faitb,  were  the  heroes ;  and  bad  men, 
often  merely  heretics — ^in  modern  phrase 
dissenters  —  were  the  villains  of  the 
piece.  Little  imagination  or  art  was 
needed  for  such  representations.  The 
characters  were  stereotyped,  the  same 
words  sufficed  for  the  Herods  and 
Lncifers  of  different  yeais:  dialogue 
was  usually  taken  verbatim  from  the 
Bible  or  the  Books  of  Martyrs :  it  would 
have  been  accounted  idle,  if  not  profane, 
to  depart  from  the  texts  of  religious  writ- 
ings. Audiences  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write  were  not  critical  or  desirous  for 
change :  perhaps,  indeed,  they  were  of 
opinion  with  Guddie  Headrigg,  a  good 
ploughman,though no  scholar,  that  ''It's 
very  true  the  curates  read  aye  the  same 
words  ower  again  ;  and  if  they  be  right 
words,  what  for  no  ?  A  gude  tale's  no 
the  waur  o'  being  twice  told." 

But  such  apathetic  spectators  could 
not  last  for  ever.  The  world  moved 
on  and  the  inhabitants  with  it.  The 
plays  sanctioned  and  written  by  the 
clergy  or  the  learned  became  tedious, 
and  had  to  be  furnished  with  new 
materials,  and  slight  innovations  are 
often  the  heralds  of  important  changes. 
Even  in  the  miracle  plays  the  seeds 
of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  were 
after  a  while  sown.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  find  some  amusement  for 
the  unlearned ;  something  of  a  lighter 
complexion  than  legends  or  homilies ; 
some  ingredients  which  might  produce 
smiles  or  tears,  as  well  as  yield  sound 
doctrine  or  pious  meditations. 

These  ecclesiastical  performances  were 
not,  however,  quite  void  of  attractions. 
They  were  accompanied  by  some  pomp 
and  splendour  of  garments,  banners, 
pictures,  and  even  machinery.  The 
eyes  of  spectators,  at  least,  were  grati- 
fied by  many-coloured  decorations  and 
gorgeous  processions.  The  ''  dark  ages," 
it  has  been  well  said,  is  a  misnomer ; 
they  deserve  to  be  termed  "the  ages 
of  colour,"  and  the  wardrobes  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Lord  Abbots  were 
well  stored  with  costly  apparel,  and  with 
gold  and  gems  of  "  Ormus  and  of  Ind." 

The  patience  of  audiences  in  those 
times  was  not  severely  tried  by  the 


length  of  the  performances  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  or  Whitstlntide,  for  those 
were  the  usual  seasons  of  the  great 
yearly  festivals.  Our  three  or  four 
hour  pieces  would  have  wearied  out  the 
most  pious  devotees,  even  more  than 
they  weary  us.  And  not  only  were 
the  performances  short,  but  various 
also;  and  some  of  them  were  repre- 
sented several  times  in  the  s&me  day. 
Thus  breathing-time  was  allowed  for 
the  actors,  and  change  of  amusement  or 
edification  for  the  spectators.  An  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Ward's  pages  shows  the 
method  of  these  performances ;  he  is 
speaking  indeed  in  this  passage  of 
miracle  plays  as  performed  by  lay  com- 
panies ;  but  these,  being  not  forbidden, 
were  probably  approved  by  Churchmen. 

"  Every  oomiMiny,  and  these  (foilds  were 
numerous,  had  its  pageant,  that  is  to  say,  a 
lofty  scaffold  mounted  upon  four  wheels,  and 
furnished  with  two  fioors ;  the  lower  one  a 
tyring  room  for  the  actors,  the  higher  for  the 
performances.  Both  were  open  at  top.  so  that 
all  beholders  might  both  hear  and  see  the  piece 
and  its  representatives.  The  place  where 
they  played  was  in  every  street  Thev  began, 
in  early  morning  it  is  to  be  presumed,  seeing 
the  players  had  much  work  to  do  in  one  day, 
first  at  the  abbey  ^tes,  and  when  the  firet 
pageant  was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  high 
cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  street^ 
and  thus  every  street  had  a  pageant  playing 
before  them  at  one  time,  till  all  the  pi^eants 
for  the  day  appointed  were  played,  and  when 
one  was  nearly  ended,  word  was  brought  from 
street  to  street,  that  so  they  might  come  in 
place  thereof.  Qood  order  was  preserved 
throufi[hout,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be 
said  of  modem  booths  at  our  fiiirs,  and  aU  the 
streets  had  their  pageants  before  them  all  at 
one  time.  To  which  plays  there  was  much 
resort" 

Little  did  John  Bunyan  think,  when 
he  was  writing  in  Bedford  gaol  his 
PitgrMs  Progress^  that  centuries  earlier 
there  were  allegorical  stories  akin  to^ 
and  as  highly  prized  as,  his  own 
Christian  epic — ^for  the  Bedford  baptist 
was  really  Homeric  in  genius — was  des- 
tined to  become.  He  wrote  his  im- 
mortal dream  for  the  unlearned  and 
the  poor ;  indeed  in  every  one  of  his 
numerous  works  he  had  in  view  the  poor 
in  spirit  and  the  lowly  in  degree,  and  in 
his  highest  flights  of  imagination  never 
dreamt  that  the  bread  he  sowed  by 
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many  waters  would,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  he  admitted  into  the  libraries  of 
nobles  and  scholars,  and  be  eulogised  by 
Deans  and  Statesmen.  Among  the  moral 
plays  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ward,  there  is 
one,  hitherto  unprinted,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  entitled  The  CaHle 
of  Perseverance.     The  subject  of  this 
play  is  the  warfare  '*  carried  on  against 
Ilumanum  GeniM,  and  his  companions 
the    seven   cardinal   virtues,    by    the 
seven    deadly     sins    and    their    com- 
manders,  Mundtis,   Belial   and    Caro. 
He  is  besieged  by  them  in  the  CaMle 
of  Fereeverancef  where    Con/essio    has 
bidden  him  take  up  his  abode ;  and  in 
his  old  age  he  finally  gives  way  to  the 
persuasions  of  Avaritia,**  ''that  good 
old,    gentlemanly  vice,"  according  to 
Byron.     "  His  soul  is  finally  arraigned 
hy  Fater  sedens  in  JudiciOf  and  appar- 
ently saved  at  the  last     This   action 
(which  includes  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional   personified    abstractions)  is    a 
type  of  the  general  contents  of  these 
moralities,   as  exhibiting  the   conflict 
between  the  good  and  evil  powers  for 
the    soul    of   man."    This    Castle    of 
Perseverance  appears  to  be  an  ancestor, 
quite  unknown  to  Bunyan,  of  his  own 
''Holy   war    made  by   King  Shaddai 
upon  Diabolus,  for  the  regaining  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  or  the  losing 
and  retaking  of  Mansoul ; "  the  differ- 
ence between  an  age  of  hearing  and 
an   age  of  reading  being   taken  into 
account. 

In  these  forerunners  of  the  English 
drama,  Mr.  Ward  discovers  many  pre- 
parations for  the  stage  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts.  Hatching,  like  eggs  in  an 
Egyptian  oven,  are  the  germs  of  future 
tragedies,  and  still  more  of  coinic  or 
rather  farcical  entertainments.  The 
Church  of  these  early  times,  be  it  put 
down  to  its  credit,  was  far  more  willing 
to  provide  amusements  for  the  lower 
orders,  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
the  handicraftsmen,  than  the  Puritan 
Church  was  at  a  later  period.  It  was 
good  for  unlettered  persons  to  be  taught 
by  their  spiritual  pastors,  and  by  no 
means  unkind  masters,  so  much  of 
history  as  was  to  be  found  in  pious 


legends,  and  the  biographies  of  men 
who  preached  and  suffered  for  their 
faith.  Yet  also  was  it  good  that  the 
sons  and  servants  of  the  Church  should, 
at  certain  seasons,  laugh  as  well  as  weep ; 
and  Abbots  and  Friars,  nay,  even 
Popes  and  Cardinals,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  not  very  squeamish  about  sub- 
jects conducive  to  merriment  The 
"  Vice,"  a  later  importation,  was  the  low 
comedian  of  those  primitive  days. 
Often  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
'*  chartered  libertine,"  claiming  great,  if 
not  absolute  freedom  for  both  his  words 
and  gestures.  Sometimes  he  played  on 
the  stage  the  part  of  page  or  valet  to 
the  dei^.  To  that  potentate  he  was  a 
kind  of  Sancho,  and  like  the  humorous 
peasant  of  La  Mancha,  plagued  as  well 
as  served  his  master.  He*  claimed  as 
much  liberty  as  Koman  slaves  were 
aathorized  to  take  during  Satumalian 
feasts.  He  stood  in  very  similar  rela- 
tion towards  his  dusky  chieftain  with 
that  of  Peisthetserus  to  Euelpides  in 
the  Birds  ;  or  of  Xanthias  to  Bacchus 
in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  If 
they  are  analysed,  the  causes  that  lead 
men  and  nations  to  be  grave  or  gay,  do 
not  materially  differ  one  from  another. 
The  Vice,  who  did  not  quite  disappear 
until  nearly  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
since  he  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
Shakspere's  fools.  His  pranks  and 
disloyalty  to  his  chief  should  be  con- 
doned. He  reformed  greatly  when 
he  waited  on  Olivia,  on  Eosalind,  on 
the  King  of  Naples ;  and  he  not  only 
gave  admirable  advice  to  poor  mad 
Lear,  but  probably  lost  his  life — 
though  it  is  not  so  recorded  of  him — 
by  exposure  to  the  pitiless  elements  he 
braved  for  his  master's  sake. 

With  the  ages  of  faith  miracle-plays 
passed  away,  or  were  performed  only  in 
Catholic  houses,  and  then  with  great 
privacy  and  some  risk  to  their  inmates. 
The  lives  and  legends  of  saints  either 
palled  on  the  appetite  of  the  public  or 
were  regardad  as  rags  of  the  scarlet 
lady's  garment.  Moralities,  however, 
were  occasionally  performed  in  univer- 
sity halls,  at  court,  or  city  festivitiep, 
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and,  acoording  to  Mr.  Ward,  these  and 
interludes  also  were  takine  a  really 
dramatic  shape.  In  times  when  sainte 
and  martyrs  were  hurled  down  from 
their  niches,  and  painted  glass  lay,  like 
Dagon,  on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  former  class  of  entertainments  was 
ail  inconsistency.  Moral  plays,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  their  papistical 
origin,  might  he  edifying  to  Protestants, 
affording  good  examples  to  London 
'prentices,  warnings  to  unjust  serving- 
men,  and,  douhtless,  also  hints  to  the 
great  and  the  rich  to  mend  their  ways. 
Yet  even  these  were  on  the  wane.  The 
national  drama  overshadowed  them : 
representations  of  real  life,  the  creatures 
of  imagination,  and  the  histories  of  their 
forefathers  had  taken  deep  root,  and 
allegories  were  at  a  discount.  In  their 
place  stood  the  Masques  that  so  de- 
lighted Elizaheth,  James  and  Charles, 
partly  because  they  were  gorgeous 
shows,  but  perhaps  principally  because 
they  were  nearly  always  well  stuffed 
with  such  compliments  as  in  all  ages 
monarchs  delight  to  receiva  Not 
always  fortunate  in  his  dramas,  Masques 
were  literally  meat  and  drink  to  Jonaon : 
they  put  money  in  his  purse,  sack  into 
his  cellar,  obtained  for  him  the  favour 
of  kings  and  courtiers,  and  what  per- 
haps he  liked  almost  as  well,  the 
smiles — 

**  of  ladies,  whose  hright  eyes 
Rained  influence,  and  judged  the  prize." 

We  take  leave  of  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Ward's  History  in  his  own  words  : 

"  The  religious  plays  of  these  periods  habit- 
ually dealt  with  subjects  of  unequalled,  and 
to  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  of  all  but 
unrivallea  importance,  challenging  the  deepest 
sTmpathies  and  the  keenest  antipathies  of 
their  audiences.  To  secure  popular  favour 
they  had  introduced  a  considerable  admixture 
of  ludicrous  characters,  passages  and  scenes, 
and  had  constituted  virtually  an  integral  part 
of  themselves." 

In  this  our  very  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  religious  plays  the  morali- 
ties are  combined  with  them.  So  nearly 
allied  were  they  for  a  considerable  time 
with  one  another  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
treat  them  in  the  order  of  time  or  to  draw 
between  them  a  precise  line.  To  students 


of  dramatic  literature  their  chief  real 
value  lies  in  their  having  been  the  cradles 
and  nurses  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  above 
all  of  historical  drama.  The  moralities, 
Mr.  Ward  informs  us,  were  not  an  ac- 
cepted species  of  stage-entertaiment  in 
this  country  (although  in  France  they 
were  of  earlier  date)  before  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t.e., 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL  After  the  Re- 
formation in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
superseded  both  mysteries  and  miracle 
plays,  and,  indeed,  these  performances 
were  not  congenial  to  an  age  which  had 
parted  with  much  of  its  faith  in  monks, 
friars,  and  mitred  abbots,  and  was  quite 
as  prone  to  demolish  the  images  of 
saints  and  martyrs  as  to  hold  them  in 
respect.  The  nature  and  drift  of  the 
moralities  is  thus  stated  by  our  author  : 

"  A  morality  may  be  defined  as  a  play  en- 
forcing a  moral  truth  or  lesson  by  means  of 
the  speech  and  actions  of  characters  which  are 
personified  abstractions— fi^pires  representing 
virtues  and  vices,  qualities  of  the  human  mind, 
or  abstract  conceptions  in  general." 

To  dramatic  audiences  of  later  ages 
this  would  seem  very  scurvy  fare,  tend- 
ing to  ''  expositions  to  sleep,"  or  likely 
to  produce  Christopher  Sly's  ejaculation, 
"  ExceUent  stuff — ^would  it  were  done." 
And  yet  these  good-advice-giving  enter- 
tainments were  long-lived,  since  they 
were  not  out  of  date  in  the  reign  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  and  of  one  of  them, 
licensed  in  1569-70,  entitled  The  Mar- 
riage of  WiUe  and  Science^  Mr.  Ward 
says  that  for  excellent  diction  and  ver- 
sification, and  also  for  its  division  into 
acts  and  scenes,  it  merits  high  commend- 
ation.    The  title  of  this  morality  sug- 
gests a  question  whether  even  now  it 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  sages  of 
the  Eoyal  Society.     It  might  be  an 
appropriate  piece  for  a  commemoration 
of  benefactors,  or  election  of  a  P.R.S. 

Were  it  for  no  other  of  his  good 
gifts  John  Bale  deserves  canonisation 
for  lus  play  of  £^yng  Johan — the  first 
parent  of  our  stage-histories«  He  held 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  mysteries  and  a  series 
of  comedies  taken  it  seems  out  of  scrip- 
tural stories.     Bale,  o  wing  to  the  circom- 
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stances  of  the  time,  saw  many  varieties 
of  human  life.  He  was  a  friend  of  Crom- 
well, *'  the  hammer  "  of  the  Protestant 
Clioich,  and  after  his  patron's  execution, 
Bale  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Henry 
Vin.,  who  very  likely  might  have 
thrown  him  into  gaol.  In  Edward  YL's 
days  he  was  in  favour  at  court,  and  was 
created  Bishop  of  Ossory;  perhaps  not 
a  very  desirahle  preferment,  since  the 
Irish  people  then,  whatever  may  now 
be  the  case,  were  not  par^l  to  Protestant 
divines  or  Englishmen  generally.  But 
soon  after  Mary  came  to  the  throne  John 
Bale  went  once  again  on  his  travels  ;  for 
whatever  her  father  might  have  done, 
his  daughter  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
sented a  heretic  bishop  with  a  tar-barrel. 
We  have  thought  this  brief  memorial, 
shorter  than  many  epitaphs,  due  to  the 
father  of  historical  dramas.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Bale  was  a  very 
polemical  writer — ^and  this  Kyng  Johan 
of  his  is  little  less  charitable  to  Popes, 
Monks,  and  Friars  than  Pierce  the 
Plouglunan  was. 

The  stage  was  rapidly  advancing  in 
public  favour  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  we  must  leave 
to  Mr.  Ward's  pages  the  records  of  its 
growth  at  this  period.  In  the  year 
1562  was  produced  the  first  English 
tragedy,  Gorboduc  ;  or,  Ferrex  and  For- 
reXf  in  parts  of  its  plot  a  preparation 
for  Lear  and  his  Daughters  Three. 
"  Seneca  was  not  too  heavy  nor  Plautus 
too  light "  for  some  of  the  early  drama- 
tists ;  and  there  was  a  species  of  civil 
war  in  Thespian  land  between  authors 
who  strove  to  reproduce  Roman  or  adapt 
Italian  plays  of  the  classical  type,  and 
those  who  deemed  the  ancients  and 
their  rulers  as  highly^respectable  folk  for 
their  times,  but  preferred  to  walk  them- 
selves in  *' fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new,"  especially  when  it  was  found 
that  common  spectators  were  apt  to 
slumber  over  pieces  that  only  scholars 
applauded  or  at  least  affected  to  relish. 

The  predecessors  of  Shakspere,  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Ward's  third  chapter, 
each  in  his  degree,  though  perhaps  un- 
consciously, dropped  his  mite  into  the 
dramatic  coffer.  l2ly's  epigrammatic  style 


led  to  and  favoured  the  combination  of 
prose  with  verse  in  dialogue.     Greene, 
who  had  a  quick  eye  for  rural  scenes, 
added  to  the  pictorial  portion  of  the 
drama  a  hint  that    was  not  lost    on 
Shakspere.  Marlowe  first  discerned  that 
blank  verse  was  a  measure  best  adapted 
to  tragedy.     Even  the  mistakes  of  early 
writers  showed  their  successors  what  to 
avoid.     It  was  found  that  Alexandrine 
and  fourteen-syllable  metres  were  not 
well  suited  for  recitation.     Something 
akin  to  the  iambic  measure  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  was  the  proper  vehicle  for 
both    audience    and   actor.      Bhymed 
verse  indeed  was  not  so  easily  put  out 
of  fashion.     The  measure  charmed  the 
ear ;  it  dung  to  the  memory ;  it  was 
allied  to  song;  it  was  an  excellent  instru- 
ment for  conveying  pathos  and  wit ;  it 
had  the  points  of  epigram ;  it  admitted 
of  more  variety  than  any  blank  verse,  ex- 
cept Shakspere's,  or  perhaps  Massinger's. 
Bhymed   verse  indeed  con  hardly  be 
said  to  have  disappeared  entirely  from 
the  drama ;  if  it  did  so  at  one  time,  it 
revived  at  another.     Lee  indulged  in  it. 
Bo  we  employed  it.   Dry  den  defended 
and  used  it  liberally  in  his  earlier  plays. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ponderous 
Cato    of    Addison,     and     even    Mr. 
Hay  ley  "  span  his  comedies  in  rhyme.'' 
In  our  days  rhyme  has  descended  into 
pantomimes  and  burlesques,  in  which 
it  is  a  welcome  guest,  especially  when  it 
flows  from  the  masterly  pens  of  Messrs. 
Planch^,  Tom  Taylor,  and  Gilbert. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  our 
dramatic  literature  that  the  earliest  in 
date  of  its  comedies  is  almost  worthy 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  "  Ralph  Roister 
Bolster "  Mr.  Ward  describes  **  as  the 
work  of  an  English  scholar  and  school- 
master, and  as  descended  from  the  Miles 
Gloriosus  of  Plautus.  The  construction 
of  the  plot  is  both  clear  and  ingenious ; 
the  dialogue  is  vigorous  to  a  fault,  and 
interlarded  with  an  unconscionable 
number  of  strange  oaths."  ^N'ow  as  its 
author  Nicolas  Udal  was  an  instructor 
of  youth  at  both  Eton  and  Westminster, 
this  hard  swearing  was  very  reprehensi- 
ble ;  still  it  is  well  known  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  when    things  went    wrong. 
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swore  tornado  oaths  as  her  father  had 
done  before  her,  and  so  perhaps  Udal 
was  only  following  a  fashion  of  the  day. 
*'  The  scene  is  laid  in  London,  and  the 
characters,  twelve  in  number,  were 
doubtless  representative  types  of  con- 
temporary manners.''  Taking  London 
f(ir  his  stage  and  men  and  women  of 
the  time  for  the  dramatis  personaiy  and 
moreover,  apparently  overloading  his 
dialogue,  we  can  fancy  the  schoolmaster 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  precursor  of 
Benjamin  Jonson. 

We  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  leav- 
ing Hamlet  out  of  the  piece  by  not  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Ward  through  his  long  and 
lucid  chapter  on  Shakspere  and  his 
plays.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  por- 
tion of  his  history  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
the  most  attractive  to  readers  generally, 
and  in  the  next  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  an  abundance  of  sound  Shak- 
sperian  literature  accessible  to  students 
of  the  drama.  All  that  is  known  of 
the  great  dramatic  monarch  has  be- 
come an  oft-told,  yet  perennially-inte- 
resting tale.  George  Steevens  in  a  note 
upon  Shakspere's  ninety-third  Sonnet 
remarks,  ''  idl  that  is  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  concerning  him  is — 
that  he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  married  and  had  children  there — 
went  to  LondoUi  where  he  commenced 
actor  and  wrote  poems  and  plays — re- 
turned to  Stratford,  made  his  wUl,  died 
and  was  buried."  More  recent  biogra- 
jihers  have  collected  a  few  more  authen- 
tic or  highly  probable  facts,  yet  after 
all,  the  life  of  Shakspere  occupies  a  very 
small  space  in  any  record  of  his  times. 
The  really  important  knowledge  of  him 
is  to  be  found  in  dramatic  history.  From 
that  we  learn  that  he  began  by  working 
as  a  reviser  and  indeed  a  reformer  of 
other  writers'  plays ;  he  mended,  recast, 
contracted  or  enlarged  pieces  that  had 
been  already  acted  but  were  shelved,  oi 
pieces  that  had  not  been  put  on  their 
trial  yet  seemed  to  him  or  his  employer 
not  wholly  unpromising.  As  certain 
also  is  it  that  he  soon  rose  from  the 
humbler  grade  of  an  amender  to  that 
of  an  author  on  his  own  account.  The 
hostility  he  seems  to  have  encountered 


at  first  did  not  long  continue,  and  a 
rapid  succession  of  new  dramas  from  his 
pen,  if  it  did  not  quite  extinguish  envy 
among  his  brother-artists,  proved  at 
least  that  he  was  rapidly  rising  into 
public  favour. 

Was  Shakspere  indebted  in  any  re- 
markable degree  to  royal  or  noble 
patronage  for  his  success!  What,  if 
any,  were  his  obligations  to  "  Elisa  and 
our  James  1 "  Mr.  Ward  shall  himself 
answer  these  qu^tions. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  species 
of  drama  which  pleased  the  learned  and 
the  upper  classes — that  is  to  say,  the  clas- 
sical and  Italian  forms  of  it — did  not 
generally  win  the  affections  of  the  com- 
monalty he  proceeds  to  say  that — 

'^  Our  literature  was  fast  broadening  beyond 
such  bounds  by  its  fertility,  diversity  and 
power.  That  it  swept  these  bounds  away 
altogether,  and  in  the  end  attained  to  an  un- 
surpassed grandeur  and  fulness  of  develop- 
ment, was  primarily  due  to  the  mighty  pro- 
gress of  one  of  its  branches.  This  brandi  was 
the  drama.  The  glories  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  were  not  due  to  patronage  —  that 
nurse,  often  necessary,  often  unsafe,  of  literary 
success." 

The  Queen  was  a  stanch  play-goer  : 
her  successor,  James,  appears,  like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  to  have  rather 
"  delighted  in  masques  and  revels,"  than 
in  the  legitimate  drama;  but  James's 
son  and  grandson,  the  latter  especially, 
were  friends  and  fautors  of  the  stage. 

The  annals  of  the  time,  both  those 
before  and  those  after  the  Kestoration, 
are  the  best  guides  to  dramatic  history. 
It  is  to  this  source  we  should  apply  for 
clear  and  instructive  notions  of  the 
drama  in  the  later  years  of  the  16th 
century,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  17th, 
even  down  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 

Not  until  the  dread  of  the  Spaniard 
had  passed  nearly  away  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  armament  in  the  narrow  seas, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  Queen 
vanished  with  her  life,  was  there  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  cultiva- 
tion on  any  large  scale  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture. ^  The  times,"  says  Schiller,  ''re- 
peat themselves."  The  Persian  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  ^Egean  waters  and 
islands,  and  not  a  satrap,  or  a  single 
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troop  of  Median  bowmen  remained  in 
Northern  Greece,  before  the  dramatic 
genius  of  iEscbyloa  displayed  its  power. 
The  intellectual  activity  that  broke  forth 
in  the  third  decade  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ward : —  • 

"  It  was  in  times  thus  widely  and  strangely 
stirred  that  our  Elizabethan  literature  really 
began  its  glorious  course.  The  most  cursory 
glance  will  serve  to  recall  the  fact  that  not  in 
the  drama  alone,  but  in  a  wide  variety  of  other 
fields  of  literaiy  productivity,  the  years  of 
which  I  am  sp^mg  were  full  of  exuberant 
life.  In  them  Spenser,  with  Ralegh  by  his 
sicte,  was  writing  hlB  great  epic,  the  most 
nuupifioent  monument  of  the  aspirations  as 
well  as  of  the  achievements  of  the  age.  In 
them  Sidney's  prose-romance  was  received  as 
a  bequest  by  a  mourning  nation.  The  earliest 
pubhcationsof  Daniel,  of  Warner,  of  Drayton, 
of  Davies  and  Constable,  are  spanned  by  the 
same  brief  series  of  years.  Hau  was  about  to 
publish  his  satires,  which  in  date  of  composi- 
tion had  abneady  been  preceded  by  Donne's. 
Stow  was  systematizing  the  national  annals ; 
and  the  translation  of  Sir  Thomas  North  was 
opening  to  English  readers  of  history  the  great 
treasure-house  of  ancient  examples.  Hauuyt 
was  describing  the  vovages  and  discoveries  of 
Englishmen,  and  Ralegh  was  putting  forth 
his  narrative  of  the  most  marvellous  '  Dis- 
co verie' of  all." 

The  battle  between  the  Eomantic,  or 
rather  the  popular  schools,  was  not 
won  by  the  leamedi  but  by  the  com- 
paratively illiterate.  The  latter  cared 
not  for  the  rules  and  lines  prescribed  by 
scholars.  The  "  groundlings  "  of  the  pit, 
standing  on  rashes,  and  exposed  to 
the  sky,  or  more  likely  the  clouds  of 
England,  came  to  the  play  to  be  moved, 
terrified,  or  to  laugh  till  their  sides 
ached.  Had  Aristotle  himself  come  on 
the  boards,  and  there  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  dramatic  composition,  he  would 
very  likely  have  been  hissed,  if  not 
stoned,  for  hia  pains.  ''  Our  Uteratuie 
became  thoroughly  national"  Our 
writers,  although  they  continued  to 
study  the  best  models  of  past  ages, 
were  no  longer  servile  copyists.  ''  The 
dignity  of  the  drama  began  to  be  re- 
cognised.^ '^  At  such  a  time,"  says  Mr. 
Ward,  in  one  of  his  excellent  summaries, 
''genius,  if  it  turned  its  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  stage,  could  not  fail 
to  make  it  serve  the  highest  purposes 
which  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling.  Hitherto, 
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dramatic  entertainments  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  toys  of  an  hour,  suited  to 
beguile  the  everlasting  tedium  of  fashion- 
able amusements,  or  to  stimulate  the 
passing  curiosity  of  the  multitude." 

A  new  world,  fraught  with  new 
hopes,  and  pregnant  with  enterprise 
and  adventure,  was  opening  at  home, 
as  well  as  on  the  Spanish  Main,  west- 
ward—or "beyond  the  utmost  Indian 
isle,  Taprobane,  eastward."  In  these 
our  times  of  general  peace  and  uni- 
formity, it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
excitement  which  pervaded  the  last  ten 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

*'  That  the  stage,"  says  Mr.  Ward  at  the 
close  of  his  chapter  on  the  '  Beginnings  of  the 
English  Regular  Drama,'  "  should  soon  throw 
itself  with  eagerness  into  the  political  and  reli- 
gious agitations  of  the  times  was  unavoidable : 
and  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  flower  we  shall 
find  it  at  once  the  vehicle  and  the  subject  of 
ardent  and  bitter  controversy.  But  it  is  not 
herein  or  hereby  that  lay  its  path  to  greatness. 
The  one  thing  needed  was  that  Uterary  ^nius 
should  apply  itself  to  this  form  of  htenuv 
composition.  Every  stimulus  and  theoretical, 
as  well  as  practical  encouragement  existed  to 
bring  this  combination  to  pass.  The  great 
opportunity  was  therefore  consciously  seized ; 
and  it  is  no  mere  phrase  to  say,  that  m  seizing 
it  our  first  great  Elizabethan  dramatists  ad- 
dressed themselves,  as  men  understanding 
their  age,  its  signs  and  its  needs,  to  a  nationiu 
task." 

In  another  portion  of  his  Histoiy  he 
thus  describes  the  influence  of  those 
stirring  times  on  the  greatest  of  our 
dramatic  poets : — 

"But  when  Shakspere  came  into  contact 
with  the  centre  of  our  national  life,  the  day  of 
full  action  had  arrived  at  last  At  such  a 
time,  it  may  be  said,  the  nation  was  on  fire. 
At  such  t^  time  its  most  active  elements, 
which  at  crises  hke  these  always  come  to  the 
top  if  a  nation  still  possesses  men,  were  all 
astir  to  supply  the  leaders  and  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  for  the  contest.  This  was  no  longer  a 
season  for  weighing  the  claims  of  fisction,  or 
for  balancing  the  considerations  of  politicu  or 
religious  tenets.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  whether 
Shakspere's  maternal  blood  majr  have  origin- 
ally inclined  him  to  sympatmze  with  the 
murtyrs  whom  his  own  county  and  his  own 
mother's  fiumly  had  furnished  to  the  cause  of 
Rome ;  but  the  time  had  now  {(one  by  when 
any  one  but  a  traitor  could  hesitate  between 
the  claims  upon  his  sympathy  of  the  cause  of 
his  (^ueen  and  nation  and  those  of  any  eccle- 
siastical system.  It  is  a  familiar  &ot  how 
a  Catholic  noble  led  out  the  Engli^  fleet 
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'which  aTTftited  and  beset  the  coming  of  the 
Armada ;  it  was  no  sacrilege  in   the  eyes 
of  the  brave  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
risking  his  life  and  spending  his  substance, 
to  fire  a  broadside  into  the  galleons  which 
bore  the  images  of  St.  Philip  or  St.  Geoi^ 
on  their  giiilded  prows.   No  man  whose  youth 
fidls  in   such  a  time,  whose   imagination, 
when  for  the  first  time  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  great  currents  of  public  life,  is  fed  by 
sncb  events  as  these,  is  likely  to  allow  his 
mind  to  be  narrowed  once  more — least  of  all, 
if  the  tendency  of  that  mind  is  neither  eclectic 
nor  sectarian,  out  comprehensive  and  sympa- 
thetic   Thus,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
influence  of  the  times  in  which  Shficspere 
began  his  public  life  must  have  contributed  to 
g;ive  him  that  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  na- 
tional spirit  which  he  shares  with  aU  the 
representative  minds  of  the  England  of  his 
a^  and  to  encourage  and  confirm  that  breadth 
of  view— due  in  its  primary  origin  to  his  idio- 
sjmcrasy— which  has  so  confounded  the  well- 
meant  endeavours  to  find  in  him  a  demonstra- 
tive Roman  Catholic  or  a  Bible  Protestant 
eager  to  testify.     English,  with  a  joyous 
heartiness  equalled  by  no  other  of  our  poets 
(unless  it  be  Chaucer,  who  lived  under  the 
influence  of  a  not  wholly  dissimilar  epodi), 
he  brings  before  us  the  age  when  England  had 
once  more  reason  to  dory  in  the  generous  gift 
of  Heaven,  which  had  made  her  *  of  little  body 
with  a  mighty  heart'  2?o  mind  is  too  great  for 
national  feeling  of  the  kind ;  but  for  religious 
antipathies  there  was  no  place  in  Shakspere's 
heart,  and  this  element,  so  strong  in  Spenser, 
is  utterly  absent  firom  his  contemporary." 

A  younger  contempomiy  of  Shakspeie 
than  Spenser  was  seems  to  have  been 
less  afifected  by  the  various  currents  of 
these  times.  This  was  Benjamin  Jon- 
son,  who  in  his  numerous  plays  deli- 
neates the  individual  man  far  more  than 
the  general  movements  or  phenomena 
of  the  age.  Of  him  Mr.  Ward,  in  our 
opinion,  is  right  in  saying  that — 

"None  of  our  great  Ehzabethan  dramatists 
have  suffered  more  fix)m  Shakspere's  fame  than 
Ben  Jonson.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence  to 
prove,  while  there  are  clear  indications  to  dis- 
prove, the  assumption  that  during  his  life  the 
soul  of  the  greatest  of  Shakspere's  contempo- 
raries among  the  dramatists  was  vexed  by  the 
superior  gifts  or  the  superior  success  of  his 
friend.  Critical  by  nature,  Jonson  possessed  a 
character  as  generous  as  his  mind  was  robust ; 
4ind  there  is  a  ludicrous  incongruity  with  the 
nature  of  the  man  in  the  supposition  that  it 
was  poisoned  bv  a  malignant  envy  and  hatred 
of  his  Came.  1  he  difierence  between  the  pair 
was  indeed  veiy  great,  and  reflects  itsdiin 
nearly  eveiything  which  is  left  to  us  from  their 
hands.    Indeed,  with  certain  exceptions,  Ben 


Jonson  has  met  with  a  very  one-sided  justioe 
at  the  hands  of  posterity.  Too  many  ad- 
mirers of  Shakspere  have  had  no  sympathy  to 
spare  for  his  greatest  contemporaiy  in  our 
dramatic  literature." 

Half  only  of  a  familiar  couplet  of 
Samuel  Johnson's  applies  to  his  name- 
sake.    Ben    did   not,  like   Shakspere, 
'^  exhaust    worlds    and    then    imagine 
new  : "  yet  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  as  regarded  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote,  "  each  change  of  many  coloured 
life  he  drew."    He  is  one  of  the  best 
recorders  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
her    two   next   successors.      The  late 
Charles  Knight^  in  his  excellent  work  . 
entitled    London^    gives    the    title   of 
"  Jonson's  London  "  to  two  interesting 
chapters,  and  most  appropriately,  since 
Jonson  is  really  a  city  remembrancer. 
The  wide  range  of  society  in  which  he 
moved  afiTorded  him  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages   in    the    composition  of   his 
comedies.    He  was  familiar  with  palaces 
and  taverns  :  in  the  same  week,  and  per- 
haps in  the  same  day  of  the  week,^  Ben 
would  be  found  at  Whitehall  and  in 
Eastcheap.     Paul's  Walk  supplied  him 
with  his  frivolous  coxcombs  and  his 
bragging  captains  and  bullies.     In  the 
London  he  knew,  astrologers  and  alche- 
mists were  not  hard  to  find;  and  he 
could  scarcely  miss  a  Puritan  or  Ana- 
baptist in  his  walks  abroad.     Again,  it 
was  his  ill-luck  to  be   constantly  in 
hot  water,  for  some  reason  or  none.  He 
quarrelled  with  Inigo  Jones,  architect 
and  stage-mechanist ;  with  the  brethren 
of  his  guild,  especially  the  stage  poets, 
Decker  and  Marston ;  with  the  specta- 
tors in  box  or  pit  who  did  not  applaud 
some  of  his  plays ;  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen  for 
ceasing  to  pay  him  for  work  he  had  not 
done ;  and  he  was  very  near  wrangling 
with  Majesty  itself,  because  Charles  L 
did  not  promptly  send  him  a  purse  of 
money — Ben  just  then  being  in  diffi- 
culties.    After  the  Bestoration,  indeed, 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  his  plays 
were  in  vogue.  Betterton  acted  in  them, 
BO  did  Ganiok,  so  did  John  Kemble, 
Edmund  Kean,  and  Macready.      This 
may  have  appeased  his  ghost^  bat  was 
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poor  consolation  to  the  living  author, 
irho  the  longer  he  lived,  the  less  popular 
he  became. 

It  is  impossible  for  readers  acquainted 
with  Jonson's  plays  not  to  perceive  that 
he  -was  often  the  marplot  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions. Several  of  his  dramas  open 
with  a  fair  promise  of  a  probable  and 
«ven  a  happy  progress.  His  Poetagter, 
for  instance,  throughout  the  first  act  is 
excellent.  But  a  blight  soon  faUs  on 
his  fjEor  morning,  and  thenceforward  it 
is  in  veiy  few  scenes  that  this  comedy 
sustains  the  expectation  excited  at  its 
opening.  Charles  Lamb  commends  the 
treatment  of  Augustus,  surrounded  by 
the  poets  and  nobles  of  the  time.  Yet, 
however  welcome  such  high  and  cul- 
tivated personages  may  have  seemed  to 
scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
to  a  learned  king  as  James  I.  unques- 
tionably was,  they  can  hardly  have 
been  very  interesting  to  a  common 
audience — they  were  caviare  to  the 
^eneraL 

In  a  well-known  epigram  of  the 
time  it  is  said  that  Jonson's  plays  should 
properly  be  called  his  works^  so  much 
toil  did  he  bestow  upon  them.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  accuracy  in 
detailjor  description  a  stage-poet's  duty. 
This  was,  however,  an  inconvenient 
Tirtue  which  tended  to  make  many  of 
his  fJDorh  cumbrous  to  both  hearers 
and  readers.  His  Volpone,  or  the  Fox 
would  have  been  far  the  better  for  being 
less  over-laden  with  incidents  and  cha- 
racters not  necessarily  connected  with 
one  another,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  his 
masterpieces.  Ben's  plays  were  not  in 
the  first  instance  in  verse,  the  original 
draft  was  in  prose.  He  wrote  environed 
by  his  books;  he  consulted  them  for 
both  facts  and  characters.  He  toiled 
like  a  Vulcan  at  his  anvil;  only  his 
masques  appear  to  have  come  trippingly 
d^m  his  pen. 

Ill  the  following  judgment  of  the  poet 
and  his  plays  we  meet  with  Mr.  Ward's 
usual  impartiality.   Jonson,  he  thinks — 

'*  Appears  incomparably  the  most  remark- 
able (k  the  English  dramatists  contemporary 
with  Shakspere.  In  respect  of  acquired 
powers,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  he  was 


infinitely  the  best  equipt  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.    His  leanung  was  for  its  age  " — 
we  venture  to  say  for  any  age—"  very  wide, 
and  judged  by  an  even  higher  standard  than 
that  of  his  age,  thoroufffily  soHd.    He  was 
worthy  of  being  the  pupil  of  Camden,  and  the 
friend  of  Selden.    His  studies,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Qieei  and  Roman 
classics  ordinarily  read  in  his  days,  commanded 
this  familiar  range  with  unusual  complete- 
ness.   They  included  the  Greek  philosophers 
as  well  as  the  Roman  historians  and  poets. 
They  embraced  less-known  ancient  writers,  as 
well  as  classics  proper,  extending  to  Libanius 
and  Athenaeus,  as  well  as  to  Lucian  and  Plu- 
tarch. It  likewise  covered  a  laige  Md  of  (then) 
modem  literature;  from  Erasmus  and  Rabelais 
he  borrowed  keen  shafts  of  satire,  and  of  the 
older  English  poets  he  was  a  warm  admirer. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  works  of  the  great 
philosopher  of  his   a^  while  the  English 
drama,  from  its  earliest  to  its  most  recent 
phases,  was  familiar  to  him  as  a  matter  of 
course.    Of  his  classical  learning  his  tragedies, 
being  on  Roman  subjects^  furnish  the  most 
direct  evidence ;  but  there  is  hardly  one  of  his 
comedies,  or  even  of  his  masaues,  which  is  not 
full  of  illustrations  of  his  reaoing." 

It  is  in  these  "appeals  to  national 
history  that  Mr.  Ward  imparts  to  his 
work,  not  merely  a  substantial,  but  also 
an  original  value.  Many  of  the  mate- 
rials he  employs  for  his  History  of  the 
English  Drama  had  been  collected  and 
garnered  up  before.  But  by  connecting 
the  events  of  different  eras,  and  the 
general  phases  of  at  least  poetic  litera- 
ture with  the  rise,  progress,  and  fashions 
of  the  stage,  he  has  thrown  new  light 
on  the  main  subject  of  his  work.  For 
the  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and 
followers  of  Shakspere,  we  must  be 
content  with  referring  to  his  pages, 
especially  calling  attention  to  the  entire 
chapter  he  devotes  to  Ben  Jonson.  The 
memoirs  of  Chapman,  Webster,  Mas- 
singer,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
other  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  stage- 
worthies,  are  easily  accessible,  since 
their  plays  have  met  with  many  com- 
petent editors,  beginning  with  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  hour.  Professor  Masson,  in  his 
excellent  History  of  Milton  and  his 
Times  has  supplied  readers  with  a  very 
picturesque  sketch  of  the  company  at 
the  "Mermaid"  and  "Devil"  Taverns, 
and  enables  us  to  realise  the  wit-combats, 
as  Fuller  calls  them,  between  Shakspere 
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and  Jonson,  and  to  see,  ''  with  fancy's 
eye,"  the  white-bearded  and  venerable 
translator  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  who, 
after  rendering  Homer  familiar  to  such 
as  had  '*  no  Greek,"  turned  his  singular 
poetic  force  to  tragedies  worthy  of  per- 
manent fame.  Nor  in  this  commemora- 
tion of  benefactors  to  dramatic  history, 
should  the  '' transactions  of  the  new 
Shakspere  Society"  be  passed  over. 
Without  making  odious  comparisons 
with  earlier  labourers  in  the  wide  field 
of  Shaksperian  literature,  we  hail  in 
these  productions  a  new  and  better  era 
for  the  records  and  treatment  of  the 
national  drama. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  for 
noticing  to  any  exteijt  the  drama  of 
Queen  Anne's  reigzL  The  tragedies  of 
that  period,  however  they  may  differ  in 
plot,  are  very  similar  in  their  general 
structure,  and  often  betray  a  French 
parentage,  that  of  Eacine,  indeed,  more 
than  of  Gomeille,  and  perhaps  of  Vol- 
taire more  than  either.  '^Neither 
Southeme  nor  Howe,"  says  Mr.  Ward, 
"nor  any  of  their  contemporaries,  are 
worthy  of  being  compa^  to  Lee  and 
Otway :  to  Congreve's  solitary  tragedy. 
The  Mourning  Bride,  one  is  tempted 
to  apply  an  emblem  of  Quarles*s,  Tinnit 
— inane  est"  and  yet  this  was  a  piece 
that  Samuel  Johnson  put  on  a  level 
with  Shakspere's  works.  Owing,  in- 
deed, to  the  ability  of  certain  actors, 
The  Fated  Marriage,  Oronooko,  Jane 
Shore,  and  The  Fair  Penitent,  kept  fast 
hold  of  the  stage  for  many  generations  ; 
but  they  did  so  mainly  because  these 
tragedies  afforded  good  points  and 
effective  situations  for  the  performers. 
To  the  majority  of  readers  they  are 
tedious.  Addison's  Goto  is  of  the  same 
kind.  It  suited  well  the  m^'estic  per- 
sons of  Barry,  Holman,  and  John 
Kemble;  and  playgoers  not  very  ad- 
vanced in  years  may  call  to  mind  the 
dignified  Eoman  of  Charles  Young. 
Still  we  suspect  that  every  one  of  these 
dramas,  so  applauded  by  our  grandsires 
and  by  their  elders,  is  now  quietly  sleep- 
ing in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  comedies  of 
the  later  Stuart  drama.      Wycherley, 


Congreve,  Vanbmgh,  and  Farqohar, 
have  still  much  vitality  in  them,  neither 
do  Sir  Eichard  Steele  and  Colley  Gibber 
lie  in  mere  oblivion.  To  Gibber  and 
Steele  belongs  the  praise  of  endeavour^ 
ing  to  purify  the  language  and  morals 
of  comedy.  To  Wycherley  and  his 
three  illustrious  successors  belongs  the 
blame  of  rivaling  Etherege,  and  the 
writers  of  his  time  in  immorality, 
equalled  only  by  the  farces  of  the  Palais 
Eoyal  at  the  present  day. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  notice 
of  Mr.  Ward's  most  timely  and  instruc- 
tive volumes  better  than  by  borrowing 
from  them  his  brief  verdict  on  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  which  followed  the 
Eestoration.  The  one,  it  will  be  seen, 
fell  into  decline,  if  not  into  absolute 
decay,  because  the  writers  of  it 
adopted  and  bound  themselves  by  rules 
and  examples  foreign  to  our  national  feel- 
ing :  the  latter,  though  with  less  celerity, 
were  put  aside,  because  they  outraged 
decency,  and  inculcated  the  venial  if  not 
harmless  character  of  Vice.  Dulness  on 
the  one  hand,  abused  wit  on  the  other, 
led  to  nearly  the  same  end.  Thalia  stood 
rebuked  for  being  tedious.  Melpomene 
was  shelved  for  being  formal  and  prosy. 

'*  The  hlBtoiy  of  the  English  drama,"  the 
author  writcfi  in  conclusion,  '*  in  the  period 
of  which  this  chapter  has  treated,  LQiistrates 
the  truth  that  there  are  two  forces  which  no 
dramatic  literature  can  neglect  with  impunity 
— ^the  national  eenius  and  the  laws  of  moraUty. 
Because,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  fis^hion 
and  to  artificial  and  arbitrary  canons  of  literaiy 
taste,  English  tragedy  sought  to  abandon  the 
path  which  the  national  genius  had  marked 
out  for  her,  this  period  witnessed  her  decay — 
a  decay  followed  by  her  ail-but  absolute  ex- 
tinction as  a  living  literaiy  form.  Because,  to 
suit  the  vicious  hoenoe  of  their  nublic,  the 
contemporary  comic  dramatists  baae  defiance 
to  the  order  whidi  they  well  knew  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  moral  government  of  human 
soaety,  their  productions  have  failed  to  hold 
an  honourable  place  in  our  national  literature. 
What  was  designed  to  attract  has  ended  by* 
repelling ;  and  works  of  talent  and  even  of 
genius  are  all  but  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  on  account  of  the 
very  features  which  were  intended  to  ensure 
an  unmediate  success." 

In  the  last  sentence  of  his  ''  Intro- 
duction "  Mx.  Ward  hints  at  the  possi- 
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bilitj,  at  some  fatuxe  time,  of  adding  a 
third  volume  to  his  History  of  Dramatic 
Literature.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  he  may  do  so.  The  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Georges  alone  will  supply  him 
with  ample  materials  for  such  a  con- 
tinuation. Of  this  later  period  Sheridan 
is  the  Congreve :  still,  besides  the 
author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  there 
were  many  bright  stars,  in  comedy  at 
least,  well  meriting  notice.  Burgoyne's 
Heiress  ran  Sheridan's  masterpiece  very 
close,  and  Cumberland — the  Terence  of 
England — and  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Colman,  well  deserve  record ;  for  in  our 
vast  producing  and  reading  era  men  of 
mark  are  too  often  forgotten.  The  age 
that  produced  such  actors  as  Macklin, 
Quin,  Foote,  Garrick,  and  the  Kemble 
family,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
Shakspere's  and  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  and 
Massinger*s  plays  were  then  far  offcener 
stock  pieces  than  they  are  now.  Shak- 
spere,  indeed,  was  rather  scurvily  treated 
by  his  reformers  and  adapters.  His 
Lear,  Richard  111,,  Tempest,  and  others 
were  emasculated  on  the  stage.  Tet^ 
what  with  admirable  acting,  and  what 


with  the  impulse  created  by  the  Shak- 
sperian  commentators  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  his  works  were  better  known 
than  they  had  been  during  at  least  the 
entire  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  How  very 
imperfectly  they  were  known  at  that 
time  is  seen  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
last  Stuart  reign.  For  example,  when 
passages  are  cited  from  them  in  The 
Tatler,  they  are  either  inaccurately 
given  or  they  are  copied  from  the 
prompter's  books.  Addison,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  introduced  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  to  multitudes  of  English 
readers,  seems  to  have  been  almost  igno- 
rant of  Shakspere's  existence,  though 
he  is  not  niggardly  of  praise  to  several 
of  the  Eestoration  dramatists. 

In  the  Georgian  era  the  comedy  of 
manners  is  also,  as  in  the  times  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  a  branch  of  national 
history,  and  treated  by  an  able  pen  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting to  readers  of  the  present  time. 
We  trust  Mr.  Ward's  hint  may  before 
very  long  turn  into  an  accomplished  fact. 

W.  BoDHAM  Donne. 
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On  November  29tih,  1863,  an  ujiiiBaallj 
Tast  and  expectant  assembly  was  gathered 
together  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to 
hear  the  Dean  of  Westminster  deliver 
his  memorable , farewell  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  With  surpassing  elo- 
qnence  and  earnestness  he  pictured 
forth  the  vision  arising  before  him  of 
Oxford  as  she  might  be,  ''the  seat, 
not  only  of  education,  but  of  science, 
of  learning,  the  well-spring  of  the 
thoughts  that  guide  and  console  and 
elevate  mankind :  the  place  where  Truth 
should  be  prized  before  eveiy  earthly 
consideiation, — above  the  desires  of  am« 
bition,  or  preferment,  above  the  desire 
of  standing  well  with  our  fellow-men, 
above  even  the  love  of  influence  or  con- 
sbtency  or  power."  And  then,  pausing, 
Dean  Stanley  asked,  "  Do  these  words 
sound  like  mournful  irony)  or  are 
they,  will  they  never  be,  as  they  have 
sometimes  been,  sober  reality  1  Answer, 
those  who  best  know.'' 

Since  the  time  when  these  words  were 
spoken,  the  gates  of  Oxford,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  have  been  thrown  open — but 
not  witJiout  potent  help  &om  within, — 
and  now  she  stands,  her  possessions 
carefully  numbered,  awaiting  the  dis- 
position of  events. 

The  inquiiy  into  the  revenues  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  by  the  Royal  Commission  in 
1872  was  regarded  by  every  one  as  the 
initial  step  in  reforming  legislation ;  and 
last  Session,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced 
''thai  no  existing  Government  could 
maintain  for  a  moment  that  the  con- 
sideration of  University  Reform,  and  con- 
sequent legislation  of  some  kind,  would 
not  form  part  of  its  duty."i  Both 
the  great  parties  in  the  State  then  stand 
committed  to  some  kind  of  action,  and 
the  question  which  agitates  the  Univer- 
sities, to  whose  own  exertions  the  pre- 
sent situation  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  only 
1  Hansard^  Feb.  8,  1876. 


what  direction  the  inevitable  reforms 
will  take. 

Will  those  reforms  be  dictated  by 
statesmanlike  views  of  the  functbns 
of  English  Universities  or  by  mere 
parochial  calculation!  Are  Oxford' and 
Cambridge  to  be  invigorated  as  great 
independent  seats  of  learning  and  in- 
quiry, or  will  their  reorganization  be 
limited  to  the  paring  away  of  a  few 
economical  anomalies?  The  English- 
nation,  according  to  Dr.  Dollinger,^  ex* 
pects  no  more  from  the  Universities 
than  the  production  of  an  independent 
and  cultivated  squirearchy  and  a  highly 
educated  clergy.  Assuredly,  if  these 
duties  were  being  satisfactorily  and  fully 
performed,  the  present  demand  for  Uni- 
versity Reform  would  never  have  arisen  ;. 
for  this  demand  may  be  traced  as  much 
to  the  conviction  that  for  the  right 
performance  of  even  these  functions 
the  Universities  must  embrace  a  wider 
sphere  of  duty  as  to  any  desire  to  see 
them  more  adapted  to  the  training  of 
public  servants,  lawyers,  physicians,  or 
men  of  science. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the 
Acts  of  1854  and  1871,  by  dissolving 
the  formal  alliance  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities with  the  Church  have  reduced 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  permanently  in 
rank  and  influence,  and  that  they  are 
no  longer  worthy  of  the  consideration 
they  were.  Others,  who  do  not  indeed 
go  so  far  as  this,  believe  that  the 
College  system  at  least  is  no  longer 
possible  under  the  new  conditions;^ 
while  others  assert  that  the  Univer- 
sities have  become  so  effete  and  pro- 
vincial that  they  cannot  expect  to  hold 
their  own  in  a  cosmopolitan  age  like  the 
present     On  the  whole,  however,  it  is- 

'  UniversUdtensonstundjetst,  Munich  1867. 

'  Keble  College  has  therefore  been  lately 
founded  without  the  ordinary  features  of  an 
Oxford  College,  its  goyemment  being  more 
analogous  to  that  of  a  pubUc  school  with  its. 
trustees  and  head-master. 
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Tmdeniable  that  no  one  could  with  truth 
write  of  the  present^  as  Macaulay  did 
of  former  times,  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  influence  of  the  English 
Universities  waa  such  that  anything 
which  seriously  affected  their  honour  or 
interests  would  be  certain  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and 
intelligent  class  throughout  the  whole 
country.^ 

The  increased  activity  of  the  Univer- 
sities within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  under- 
graduates since  1850,  are  apt  to  impress 
the  superficial  observer  with  an  opinion 
not  always  correct.     It  may  be  of  some 
interest,  therefore,  to  make  a  comparison 
of  the  numbers  of  those  resorting  to . 
Oxford  within  the  last  three  centuries  ; 
for  little  use  would  be  served  by  going 
back  to  theperiod  of  the  30,000  students 
there  in  the  thirteenth  century.     At 
the  time  of  Casaubon's  visit  in  1613,  he 
wrote :  '*  The  revenues  of  the  Colleges 
maintain  about  2,000  students,  gene- 
rally of  reputable  parentage."   (Hallam, 
Lit,y  iii  231.)    These  numbers,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  are  not  very  far  short  of 
the    whole  number  of  graduates  and 
undeigraduates  now  resident.      And  if 
a  comparison  be  made  as  to  the  number 
of  matriculations,  it  appears  from  the 
last  date  in  the  Decennial  Calendar  that 
in    1870    they    were  569,  while  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  previously, 
the  earliest  date  therein  given,  they  came 
to  as  much  as  281,  although  the  popula- 
tion of  England  (according  to  the  best 
estimate^)    was  at  the  former  period, 
6,045,008,  and  at  the  latter,  22,457,366. 
In    the     meanwhile,    however,    many 
various  efforts  are  in  progress  to  bring 
about  the  more  intimate  connection  of 
the  Universities  with  the  country.  But 
durable  results  cannot  be  expected  from 
these  movements^  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  an  adequate  attempt  to  grasp 
the  far  more  diMcult    and    complex 
question  of  the  internal  reform  and  re- 
organization of  those  ancient  bodies. 

Of  the  many  important  aspects  of  this 
question,  the  limits  of  the  present  paper 

1  Hist,  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  275. 
»  Preface  to  Population  JSetums,  1813. 


admit  no  more  than  the  consideration  of 
that  which  regards  the  Universities  as 
places, to   be  devoted   distinctly    and 
primarily  to  the  advancement  of  the 
highest  learning  and  scientific  research, 
and  in  this  respect  to  be  brought  into 
definite  and  intimate  relations  with  the 
learned  faculties  and  professions.     The 
entire  acceptance  and  prevalence  of  this 
view,  however,  would  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion of  many  another  difficulty  in  tho 
present  crisis  of  Academical  Eeform. 
For  instance,  a  principle  more  intelli- 
gible than  that  now  in  force  would  bo 
introduced  of  awarding  Eellowships  (in- 
cluding Headships  resembling  Fellow- 
ships), and  of  thereby  maintaining  the 
corporate  continuity  of  the  College,  and 
the  College  system  itself  would  be  alto- 
gether renovated. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  much 
of   the   cumbrous    machinery    of   the 
Colleges  will  have  to  be  done  away 
with ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  though 
the  Fellowships  may  be  modified  or 
transformed,   and    nominally     altered 
into  a  Professoriate,   they  cannot   be 
entirely    abolished    without    the    ex- 
tinction of  the  College  system ;  and 
this  is  what  few  desire.^  As  the  Fellow- 
ship was  originally  valued  for  the  means 
afforded  by  the  College  for  the  associsr 
tion  of  a  common  purpose — few  Colleges 
at  their  foundation  providing  pecuniary 
stipends — so,  now,  it  is  very  much  more 
than  a  money-prize,  however  dependent 
upon  the  emoluments  he  may  be  who  is 
elected.  A  youth  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
perhaps  homeless  and  friendless,  except 
so  far  as  his  University  is  concerned, 
finds  himself  a  member  of  an  ancient 
and    renowned    institution — an    insti- 
tution  bestowing  its   honours  before, 

«  In  a  letter  published  at  Oxford  in  1874,  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  wrote  : — "I  return  from  Uni- 
versities without  Colleges  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  value  of  the  College  as  a  social 
bond,  as  a  stimulus  to  duty,  and  as  an  orgjan 
of  personal  superintendence  and  instruction. 
In  the  last  capacity  no  University  lecture- 
room  will  supply,  or  anything  like  supply,  its 
place  to  the  mass  of  students.  In  a  social 
point  of  view,  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
clubs,  which  in  America,  under  the  ilEuitastic 
name  of  secret  societies,  gratify  the  students' 
desire  of  a  closer  bond  of  union  than  that  of 
the  University  at  large." 
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and  not,  as  others  do,  after  success  in 
life, — he  becomes  a  participator  in  its 
history,  and  an  administrator  of  its 
future.  He  finds  himself  associated  by 
an  honourable  bond  to  his  University,  a 
University  of  which  he  may  have  dreamt 
— with  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  penned 
his  famous  dedication  of  Church  and 
State — "  that  she  was  providentially  de- 
signed to  be  a  fountain  of  blessing?, 
spiritual,  social,  and  intellectual,  to  this 
and  to  other  countries."  What  de- 
votion, what  loyalty,  what  services  may 
not  be  expcicted  from  this  youth,  filled 
with  that  tender  regard  which,  in  the 
language  of  Gibbon,  seldom  fails  to 
arise  in  a  liberal  mind  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  place  where  it  has  dis- 
covered and  exercised  its  growing 
powers  %  It  will  be  fortunate  for  him 
if  he  does  not  early  learn,  even  in  his 
own  small  field,  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing,^  l\6i(TTri  5c  oovvf]  earl  ruy  iv  dvBpit- 
TTOiot  avTTi  iroXXa  ^poyiovra  fxri^evos 
KparUiv — ^but  this  truth  will  be  brought 
home  to  him  at  one  time  or  another  in 
every  form  of  corporate  life,  and  in  every 
circle  of  that  local  self-government  of 
which  we  profess  to  be  so  proud ;  though 
the  constantly  fluctuating  elements  of 
which  academical  life  consists,  and  an 
antiquated  procedure,  will  be  found  in 
no  small  degree,  to  exaggerate  in  a  Col- 
lege the  apathy  an(}  irresponsibility  so 
proverbial  in  aU  corporations. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  well  settled 
on  all  sides  that  Fellowships  are  to 
be  altered  in  character  and  in  object ; 
but  the  same  difficulties  will  exist  as  in 
the  remodelling  of  the  Professoriate — 
how  to  ensure  the  right  kind  of  men 
being  selected,  and  how  to  provide  against 
their  subsequent  negligence  or  incapar 
city.  Is  the  patronage  to  be  vested  in  a 
number  of  difTerent  corporations  merely 
to  be  exercised  at  the  caprice  of  any 
passing  faction  ?  Is  competition  by  ex- 
amination,  notwithstanding  its  confessed 

^  These  words  have  found  their  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  of  Alexander  Smith — 
"  There  is  a  deadlier  pang  than  that  which 
beads 
"With  chilly  death-drops  the  o'er-tortured 

brow, 
When  one  haA   a    big    heart   and  feeble 
hands." 


inadequacy  as  a  test  for  mature  study 
and  scientific  merit,  to  be  invariably 
applied  ?  Is  the  election  to  be  that  of 
professor  by  professors — a  mode  of  choice 
which,  from  the  absence  of  an  effective 
public  opinion,  and  from  the  liability  to 
that  petty  intrigue  for  which,  in  the 
words  of  Schleiermacher,  "  Universities, 
one  and  all,  are  infamous,"  has  so  fre- 
quently led  to  the  admixture  of  promi- 
nent officers  of  State  on  Academical 
Boards?  Vital  as  these  questions  are 
to  the  welfare  of  the  University,  and 
to  any  scheme  of  University  Eeform  in 
any  way  depending  on  the  conversion 
of  Fellowships  into  Professorships  or 
Sub-Professorships,  we  must  be  content 
for  the  present  to  refer  to  their  elaborate 
treatment  by  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege in  his  work  on  Academical  Organi- 
zation, together  with  the  remarks  as  to 
Academical  patronage  in  Dr.  Bolleston*8 
paper  on  Electoral  Boards. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former 
work  in  1868,  the  opinion  that  the  Uni- 
versities should  be  restored  as  centres  of 
learning  and  study  has  gathered  great 
weight,  yet  this  view  had  not  been  over- 
looked by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of 
1850,  who  reported  that — 

"It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  both 
Oxfoxd  and  the  country  at  large  suffer  ^eatly 
from  the  absence  of  a  body  of  learned  men 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  sdenoe 
and  the  direction  of  academical  education." 

The  objection  has  been  made  that^  if 
Oxford  was  so  transformed  as  to  become 
chiefly  a  resort  of  learned  students, 
either  teaching  would  fall  off,  or  the 
number  of  those  who  came  there  would 
diminish.  But  the  supporters  of  the 
movement  reply  that  Oxford  would  pre- 
sent opportunities  nowhere  else  attain- 
able. Nowhere  else,  they  contend, 
would  there  be  concentrated  in  one  lo- 
cality so  easy  means  of  attaining  specific 
instruction  in  the  sciences  which  form 
the  bases  of  the  professions,  combined 
with  the  staple  of  a  general  culture.^ 

For  the  purposes,  however,  of  the 
practical  proposals  which  it  is  the  object 
and  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  advo- 
cate— the  devdopment  of  the  Univer- 

'  See  Suggestions  on  AoadtmiccU  Organiui' 
tion,  p.  86. 
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eitj  Library  system,  and  the  formation 
of  special  Inetitates  or  professional  Col- 
leges in  connection  with  that  system — 
no  more  is  required  than  the  general 
admission  of  the  desirability  of  a  re- 
organization on  the  basis  of  the  endow- 
ment of  research,  provided  a  plan  be 
discovered  free  frdm  the  liability  to 
abuses  to  which  such  endowments  are 
generally  exposed. 

There  are  many  who  would  avoid  the 
questions  presented  by  all  endowments 
tj  getting  rid  of  the  endowments 
altogether,  and  who  incline,  with  Mr. 
Lowe,  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  provision,  however,  by  means  of 
endowments,  of  increased  literary  and 
scientific  facilities,  is  never  objected  to, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  subject  of 
general  praise,  which  nobody  withholds 
in  the  cases,  at  Cambridge,  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  Laboratory,  or,  at  Ox- 
ford, of  Mr.  Euskin's  gifts  to  the  Taylor 
Galleries,  and  Mr.  De  la  Eue's  Obser- 
vatory. 

The  primary  difficulty  is,  in  fact,  not 
as  to  the  endowments,  and  they  are  not 
the  real  soul  of  the  matter.  Genuine 
investigation  and  research  are  liable  to 
be  impeded  and  diverted  by  the  pre- 
sence in  the  mind  of  an  interested  mo- 
tive, or  by  the  search  after  any  particular 
utility ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  greatest  and  most  unexpected  dis- 
coveries  of  this  and  other  ages  have 
originated  in  inquiries  of  a  purely  spe- 
culative nature.  In  this  aspect  of  the 
University,  "  this  furtherance  of  cash," 
in  Mr.  Carlyle*8  words,  "  will  do  but 
little;  money,  in  truth,  can  do  much, 
but  it  cannot  do  all.  We  must  know 
the  province  of  it,  and  confine  it  there, 
and  even  spurn  it  back  when  it  wishes 
to  get  further."  ^ 

Without  asserting  that  we  have  yet 
arrived  at  a  period  when  money  rather 
than  honour  has  become  the  mainspring 
of  literary  production,  it  is  not  easy  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"  Looking  at  the  growth  of  luxury  and  the 
love  of  self-indulgence  and  display  on  the  one 

^  Leetwrea  on  Heroes^  p.  310. 


side,  and  at  the  powerfal  and  exhausting  ex- 
citement which  attends  an  energetic  aud 
speculative  system  of  trade  and  comroeroe 
on  the  other,  and  looking  at  their  influence 
on  the  pursuits  of  men  of  letters,  they  seem 
likdy  to  lead  men's  minds,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  the  creation  of  works  worthy  to  live,  and 
thus  they  import  danger  into  literature  itsel£" 
—(TinuiSy  May  29,  1873). 

This  marked  tendency  to  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  standard  of  taste,  we  may 
admit  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold^  can- 
not now  be  met  by  the  creation  of  an 
Academy  in  England  corresponding  to 
the  French  Academy.^  But  still  there 
is  room  for  academies  having  a  limited 
scientific  scope  in  the  various  lines  of 
intellectual  work,  and  for  special  insti- 
tutions representing  the  various  great 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  Uni- 
versities, at  least,  can  do  something 
towards  organizing  the  framework  of 
that "  huge  froth  ocean  of  printed  speech 
which  we  loosely  call  literature,"  and  re- 
ducing the  mass  to  something  like  order. 
"The  true  University  of  these  days," 
according  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  is  a  Collec- 
tion of  Books." 

"The  University  which  could  completely 
take  in  that  great  new  fact  of  the  existence  of 
printed  books,  and  stand  on  a  dear  footing  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  Paris  one  did 
for  the  thirteenth,  mis  not  yet  come  into 
existence.*' — Lectures  on  Heroes,  p.  306. 

All  this  does  not  signify  that  the  reign 
of  the  bookworm  and  the  pedant  will  be 
established.  It  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  the  contrary  will  be  the  result. 
"The  creative  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  past  and  the  accumulative  has 
set  in  :  the  prophet  is  departed,  and  in 
his  place  we  have  the  priest  of  the 
book,"  reflects  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  upon 
the  state  of  learning  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.'  But 
this  period  in  the  English  Universities 
was  preparatory  to  that  when  they  pro- 
duced Milton,  Kewton,  Locke,  Syden- 
ham, Wren,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Halley, 
Bay,  and  WalHs,  beside^  others  well 
known  to  fame,  and  when  in  them 
originated  institutions  (such  as  the  Boyal 
Society,  whose  meetings  commenced  at 
Oxford  in  1651)  and  discoveries  still 

'  Essays  on  Criticism,  p.  77. 
»  Life  of  Oasaubon,  p.  122. 
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reflecting  renown  on  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.^ 

The  lofty  and  Tigoroos  national  life 
of  which  the  Univeraities  then  partook 
was  nourished  on  the  zeal  and  literaij 
ardour  evoked  by  the  Renaissance.  In 
our  age,  however,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  perplexities  of  the 
Universities  are  to  be  one  and  all  met 
by  the  simple  provision  of  more  Libra- 
ries and  more  Museums.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  perplexed  questions  con- 
nected with  endowments,  more  especi- 
ally those  connected  with  the  endow- 
ment of  research,  disappear,  when,  by 
the  aid  of  those  endowments  the  means 
of  research,  and  the  implements  of 
study  are  freely  provided  for  alL  At 
any  rate  we  shall,  in  part,  be  falfllling 
Macaulay^s  condition,  when  he  emphatic- 
ally declared  against  paying  anybody 
to  study  until  aU  who  were  desirous  of 
study  without  being  paid  had  the  means 
of  instruction.^  As  Universities  formerly 
took  their  rise  in  the  gatherings  and 
associations  of  students,  and  of  distin- 
gpiished  scholars  and  their  pupils,  in  and 
around  Monastic  and  Cathedral  schools, 
80  in  the  future  University  "  the  whole 
body  of  resident  graduates  are  to  be 
brought  together  into  one  homogeneous 
element  of  teachers  all  working  together, 
the  supposed  antithesis  between  pro- 
fessor and  tutor  being  entirely  sunk."  ^ 
And  we  may  assume  that  the  increase 
of  literary  facilities  and  of  the  means  of 
scientific  culture  cannot  but  aid  the 
Universities  to  recover  their  influence 
and  renown  as  intellectual  centres. 

In  whatever  aspect  then  we  view  the 
matter,  the  more  important  does  it 
appear  that  the  modem  University 
should  embrace  a  perfect  Library  system 
as  its  central  feature. 

Upon  the  Bodleian  Library  the  world 
fame  of  Oxford  depends,  as  much  as 
on  all  her  spires,  her  towers,  and  her 

^  The  discovery  took  place  at  Oxford  in 
1678  of  the  means  of  producing  harmonics — 
the  foundation,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Chappell,  of 
all  true  science  in  music  (Hi^.  of  Musie^  voL 
L,  p.  Ixxxiv). 

*  MiniUes  an  Educaiitm  in  India,  Sept. 
1836.     Calcutta  1862. 

^  See  Mr.  M.  Pattison,  in  TimeSj  Nov.  23, 
1874. 


traditions.  Only  fifteen  years  after 
Thomas  Bodley  refounded  the  Library 
in  1598  (his  own  College,  Merton,  mak- 
ing A  gifti  of  the  timber),  Casaubon 
wrote — ''19'one  of  the  colleges  have 
attracted  me  so  much  as  the  Bodleian ; 
the  work  rather  for  a  king  than  for  a 
private  man.''  The  Bodleian  became  in 
the  same  period,  according  to  HaUam, 
^<  the  one  great  cause  of  the  literary  dis- 
tinction of  Oxford  "  {LU.  iiL  231). 

Since  that  time,  it  may  perhaps  be 
urged,  the  British  Museum  and  other 
great  libraries  have  been  established, 
and  one  national  depository  of  the  kind 
sufficea  The  objection  might  have 
weight  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  im- 
position of  new  taxes  for  the  formation 
of  another  museum.  But  the  question  is 
the  elaboration  &om  existing  resources  of 
a  perfect  system  of  libraries  for  a  great 
academic  centre.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  how  the  grandest  library  in 
the  world — the  Biblioth^ue-Nationale, 
with  its  treasures  of  manuscripts,  double 
in  quantity  alone,  and  very  much  more 
than  double  in  value,  of  those  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum — escaped  the  conflagration 
of  Paris  in  1871  by  the  merest  accident* 

Li  many  respects  the  Bodleian  will, 
even  now,  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  the  British  Museum.  Both  as  to  the 
quickness  of  obtaining  books,  and  as  to 
the  time  of  closing,  the  Bodleian  has  the 
superiority :  it  has  the  great  advantage 
also  of  being  allowed  the  lai^  readings 
room  lent  by  the  Badcliffe  Trustees, 
which  IS  open  until  ten  at  night.  Nor 
is  it  the  case  (as  is  necessary  at  the 
British  Museum  reading-room)  that  all 
those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  are 
excluded. 

Although  figuring  little  in  many 
schemes  put  forth  for  Academical  Ex- 
tension, and  making  but  a  slight  ap- 
peal for  popular  support,  the  demands 
and  claims  of  the  Bodleian  have  been 
promptly  recognized  by  the  Hebdom- 
adal CounciL  The  first  place  in  the 
Council's  report  of  last  May,  on  the  re- 
quirements of  the  University,  is  given 
to  the  Library.  But  the  Council  have 
no  funds  for  the  purposes  which  they 
indicate.  Their  statements,  indeed, 
amount  to  little  more  than  recommen- 
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datioius  and  vague  hopes  that  the  Col- 
leges will  supply  the  Univeisity  pro- 
fessoriate, so  that  it  might  then  he 
possible  for  the  University  to  meet  a 
portion  of  the  expenditure  required  for 
the  library^  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
museums,  laboratories,  botanic  gardens, 
observatory,  galleries,  schools,  lecture- 
rooms,  &c.  In  this  report  also  the 
Curators  of  the  library  complain  that 
the  sum  at  their  command  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  library  is  quite 
inadequate,  and  they  calculate  that  an 
additional  sum  of  2,000/.  a  year  ought 
to  be  allowed.^ 

The  Council  moreover  teport  that 
the  repair  of  the  external  fabric,  fitting 
up  the  proscholium,  and  future  adapta- 
tion of  the  schools  to  the  libraiy,  will 
amount  to  a  capital  sum  of  at  least 
23,000/.;  whHe  the  Curators  of  the 
library,  in  May,  1874,  considered  that 
25,000/.  would  be  required,  besides 
13,500/.  for  another  Eeading-room,  as. 
estimated  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
whose  report  and  valuable  remarks  on 
the  measures  necessary  to  render  the 
present  building  less  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  fire,  appeared  in  the  University 
Gautte  of  Oct  20,  1874. 

Besides  the  great  necessity  which 
exists  for  rendering  the  Bodleian  less 
liable  to  fire,  the  increase  of  books,  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  6,000  volumes  annu- 
ally, renders  further  extension  and  im- 
provements imperatively  necessary. 

Provided  the  sums  required  for 
building  are  borrowed,  it  is  no  unfair 
estimate  to  assume  that  the  demands 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  Bodleian 
amount  to  about  3,500/,  annually,  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  Bodleian 
and  its  staff  now  receive,  from  one 
source  or  another,  about  6,522/.  a  year, 
of  which  2,907/.  is  the  specific  endow- 
ment and  the  remainder  3,615/.  is  re- 
ceived from  the  University  (2,800/. 
being  the  ordinary  Convocation  grant 
in  substitution  of  'certain  University 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Auditors 
of  the  Umversity  accounts  have  appended  to 
their  annual  report  the  statement  that  the 
income  of  the  £k>dleian  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expenditure  should  that  be  continued  at 
the  present  rate  (Timcs^  Nov.  19,  1875). 


dues  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Lib- 
rary). Under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
is  surely  no  very  great  demand  that 
the  chief  libraiy  of  Oxford  should  have 
an  independent  endowment  of  10,000/. 
a  year ;  and  that,  should  there  be  any 
College  with  a  superfluity  of  fonds,  it 
should  be  invited  to  contribute  to  this 
object.  If,  at  the  same  time,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
2,800/.  now  contributed  by  the  Univer- 
sity should  be  liberated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Professoriate,  the  annual  sum 
required  from  the  College  to  make  the 
whole  amount  not  far  short  of  10,000/. 
a  year  would  be  6,000/. 

In  case  the  sum  named  should  be 
deemed  by  any  one  too  large  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  University  Li- 
brary out  of  University  and  College  reve- 
nues amounting  in  1871  to  413,841/. 
it  may  be  usef  al  to  compare  the  annual 
estimates  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  recog- 
nition which  one  great  Central  Library 
has  already  received  in  the  national  ex- 
penditure. The  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  1875-6,  gives  for  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  107,471/.,  inclusive  of 
55,585/.  for  salaries  and  wages,  but  ex- 
clusive of  a  further  vote  of  9,538/.  for 
ftTiTiTiAl  expenses  connected  with  the 
buildings.  It  is  true  that  of  these  sums 
a  portion  belongs  to  various  other  de- 
partments of  the  Museum;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  accurately  estimated 
that  at  least  60,000/.  a  year  is  expended 
upon  the  Libraiy  and  Beading-room. 
Of  this  60,000/.  a  year,  13,000/.  is 
expended  upon  the  purchase  of  books 
and  MSS.,  and  8,300/.  on  binding.  The 
British  Museum  has  also  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  Bodleian,  that  every 
book  which  is  printed  in  this  country 
must  be  sent  there,  without  any  de* 
mand,  while  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  Bodleian  of  obtaining  books  pub- 
lished in  this  kingdom,  without  pay- 
ment, can  only  be  exercised  after 
regular  requisition  in  each  case. 

Is  it,  then,  under  these  circumstances, 
an  extravagant  proposal  that  a  sum  of 
10^000/.  a  year  should  be  provided  for 
the  Central  Library  of  Oxford,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  2,000/.  now  spent  by  the 
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Colleges  and  Special  Institutions  upon 
Libraries,  and  even,  also,  in  addition  to 
such  further  sums  as,  in  this  last  re- 
spect, it  may  be  proposed  to  expend  for 
the  special  needs  and  practical  require- 
ments of  the  faculties  and  professions  1 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  answer 
when  the  6,000/.  annually  required  can 
be  supplied  from  available  resources 
in  Oxford — from  quarters  which  have 
acknowledged  the  general  duty  of 
making  a  contribution  to  University 
purposes — without  affecting  any  inter- 
ests, vested,  contingent,  or  remote  1 

Lest  there  should  be  any  inclination 
to  characterize  the  proposed  expenditure 
as  unproductive,  an  illustration  derived 
from  the  Free  Libraries  Act  may  be 
usefa],  as  showing  the  practical  view 
on  this  point  of  such  a  great  commer- 
cial centre  as  Birmingham.  It  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  since  this  Act 
was  passed,  yet  it  has  already  been  so 
zealously  taken  advantage  of,  that,  in 
that  city,  as  much  as  7,382/.  is  annually 
raised  from  the  rates  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  an  excellently  or- 
ganized Library,  a  Heading-room,  and 
Art-gallery ;  and  it  appears  by  a  recent 
report,  that  from  the  Lending  Library 
alone,  as  many  as  330,000  volumes 
were  issued  in  1874. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  in  the  vast 
mass  of  ephemeral  literature  continu- 
ally poured  forth  there  is  much  of 
worthless  rubbish,  or  at  most  possessing 
only  a  temporary  value ;  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  this  enforces  all  the  more 
pressing  need  of  some  kind  of  order, 
some  kind  of  plan  in  the  mighty  maze. 
Books,  we  know,  are  not  learning,^ 
neither  is  learning  wisdom.  In  tihe 
infinitude  of  books,  however,  as  in 
other  things,  the  trash  of  one  genera- 
tion becomes  the  highly-prized  treasure 
of  another.  In  the  meanwhile,  on  the 
single  principle  of  the  economy  of  force, 
it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  to  aim  at 
getting  rid  of  the  worthless  material  by 


some  comprehensive  and  systematic 
scheme.  In  the  presence  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  facts,-  and  wilderness 
of  books  recording  those  feu^ts,  it  is 
above  all  scientific  method  and  true 
criticism  which  are  needed,  whereby 
those  facts  can  best  be  condensed,  and 
the  rubbish  most  effectively  set  aside. 

This  is  the  work  a  University  can  ac- 
complish and  bring  out,  and  this  is  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  it  did  for  him :  "  It 
taught  me  to  read  in  various  languages, 
in  various  sciences,  so  that  I  could  go 
into  the  books  which  treated  of  those 
things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into 
any  department  of  knowledge  I  wanted 
to  make  myself  master  of,  as  I  found  it 
suit  me."  ^ 

Some  effective  aid  towards  scientific 
progress  can  therefore  be  performed  by 
a  .University  Library  System  always 
advancing  towards  perfection ;  and  an 
important  element  in  this  efficiency  is  f\ 
•  complete  system  of  arrangement,  of 
classification,  and  of  cataloguing,  and 
the  localization  of  subjects  according  to 
particular  departments  of  knowledge  in 
separate  rooms,  buildings,  or  institutions 
contiguous  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  main  library.  Amidst  a  variety  of 
testimony  in  corroboration  of  this  view, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  that  of 
Sir  H.  Bishop  given  to  the  Univeisi^ 
Commission  of  1850 : — 

"  Amongst  other  causes  for  the  advancement 
of  the  study  of  music,  I  know  of  none  other 
more  important,  more  worthy  to  be  seriously 
considered,  than  the  establishment  of  adirtinct 
library  of  music,  which,  from  its  completeness 
and  classification,  should  comprise  a  perfect 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  musical  art" 
(P.  266,  Evidence.) 

To  quote  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  All 
Souls'  Library,  privately  printed  some 
years  back : — 

**No  one  in  London,  wishing  to  consult 
many  law-books,  would  ever  resort  for  that 
purpose  to  the  British  Museum,  although  he 
mignt  be  living  within  a  stone's  throw,  if  he 
had  also  the  power  to  use  the  library  at 
Lincoln's  Inn."' 


n 


Out  of  books 


Ho  taught  mc  all  the  ignorance  of  men. 
And  how  God  laughs  iu  heaven  wheu  any  man 
Says  *Here  rm  learned  ;  this  I  understand ; 
In  that,  I  am  never  caught  at  fault  or  doubt.'" 

Aurora  Leigh, 


'  Inaugural  Address  at  Ediubuiigh,  1866. 

3  While  gratefully  ackuowledgin^  the  many 
admirable  arrangements  adopted  m  the  Li- 
braries of  the  Inns  of  Ck>urt,  the  hope  may  be 
expressed  that  further  progress  will  be  made 
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The  advantages  of  clasaification,  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed,  are  in  every 
way  compatible  with  those  to  be  derived 
from  the  one  general  alphabetical  cata- 
logue, which  should  be  so  maintained  as 
to  form  a  complete  index  to  the  whole 
University  Library  system,  including, 
where  feasible,  the  Libraries  of  the 
yarious  Colleges. 

The  Commission  of  1850  suggested 
that  by  co-operation  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  College  Libraries  their  re- 
sources might  be  expended  in  a  manner 
more  conducive  to  the  general  interests 
of  learning,  so  that  they  might  be  made 
to  supplement  rather  than  repeat  the 
Bodleian.  This  economy  has  hitherto 
been  adopted  by  the  Physical  Science 
Library  at  the  New  Museum,  the  Library 
for  Foreign  Literature  at  the  Taylor 
Institution,  the  Botanical  Library,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent^  though  not  yet 
established  in  connection  with  the.  L^ni- 
versity  Library  system,  by  the  All  Souls' 
Law  Library.  A  special  character  has 
also  in  some  instances  been  imparted 
by  accidental  benefactions  to  the  libraries 
attached  to  other  Colleges,  but,  it  is  be- 
lieved, there  is  little  of  fixed  and  definite 
policy  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  character,  and  whatever  is  now 
accomplished  in  this  direction  is  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale. 

This  specialization  of  libraries  subor- 
dinate to  the  Bodleian  can  be  more 
effectively  accomplished  in  connection 
with  those  special  institutions  which 
belong  essentially  to  the  movement  for 
the  restoration  of  faculty  or  special 
studies  as  the  conclusion  of  a  Univer- 
sity curriculum.^    This  object,  which 

in  extending  their  benefits  to  each  other  on  a 
reciprocal  principle  ;  that  it  should  not  be  so 
contrived  as  to  completely  close  them  all  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  the  Vacation  ;  and 
that,  at  least,  the  Librarian  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
should  have  power  to  order  such  a  publication 
as  one  of  the  chief  works  on  the  Judicature 
Acts  without  waiting  many  weeks  for  the 
return  of  the  Benchers,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Library  Committee. 

^  Though  this  movement  may,  perhaps,  in- 
volve the  remodelling  of  the  University  de- 
grees, it  is  to  be  cordially  desired  that  the 
restoration  of  special  studies  may  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  without  any  attempt  to  impart 
a  factitious  importance  to  the  various  grades, 
tickets,  and  badges  of  learning. 


has  been  called  for  alike  by  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  by  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  professions,  occupies  a  principal 
place  in  the  Suggestions  on  Academical 
Organization : — 

"  The  imagination  and  the  taste ;  the  em- 
ployment and  discernment  of  language ;  the 
perception  of  beauty  by  the  eye  ;  to  speak,  to 
write^  to  aigue,  to  reason ;  all  these  are  ca- 
pacities or  accomplishments  to  be  improved  or 
formed  by  education  at  some  period.  But  all 
these,  boEtutiful  as  adjuncts,  form  only  a  super- 
ficial mental  character,  if  the  great  work  of 
education,  the  establishment  of  an  exact  habit 
of  judgment,  of  the  philosophical  intellect, 
has  not  been  achieved.  The  acquisition  of 
this  habit  cannot  be  made  through  generali- 
ties, or  through  literature,  or  by  promiscuous 
reading.  Still  less  is  the  scientific  habit  gene- 
rated by  the  pantoloncal  schemes  now  so 
much  in  favour,  whicn  those  who  are  their 
dupes  describe  as  'an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  science.'  It  can  only  be  educed 
Dy  setting  the  understanding  to  investigate 
for  itself  the  laws  of  some  one  chief  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  or  division  of  objects.  It 
is  not  the  matters  known  that  make  science, 
but  the  mode  of  knowing.  •  *  ♦  ♦  The 
fiiculty  student  is  not  to  be  expected  at 
twenty-two  to  have  exhausted  his  subject ; 
but  he  may  have  been  initiated  into  an  ex- 
haustive method  of  learning  it "  (p.  265 — 7). 

In  the  conflict  of  claims  between  the 
general  and  the  special,  the  necessities 
of  life  too  frequently  give  a  priority  to 
the  latter.  Such  risk  as  there  may  be 
in  the  specializing  of  study  is  better 
met  at  a  University  than  elsewhere— 
a  University  where  men  are  brought 
together  under  one  common  focus;  where 
they  are  united  not  only  by  the  histo- 
rical  and  architectural  associations  of 
the  place,  but  by  a  unity  of  endeavour 
and  of  interests ;  where  beautiful  ideal- 
isms of  excellence  have  so  often  pre- 
dominated, and  where  liberal  culture 
has  for  so  long  been  a  practical  end. 

It  is  this  power  of  liberalizing  the 
professions  which  distinguishes  the 
Universities  from  technical  schools,  and 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Playfair,  is  the 
very  foundation  and  justification  for  pro- 
fessional training  at  the  Universities.^ 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the 
claims  made  on  behalf  of  libraries  and! 
special  institutions  will  be  recognized 
in  any  reorganization  of  the  University. 

■  Address  at  St.  Andrews,  1878. 
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If  there  should  be  an  appropriation  of 
any  College  to  a  particular  faculty,  or 
profession,  the  sum  of  2,500^.  a  year  for 
the  special  library  or  institution  cannot 
be  deemed  an  excessive  estimate.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  show  above  that  in 
orderto  make  up  the  independent  income 
of  the  Bodleian  to  an  amount  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  its  requirements,  a 
farther  eum  of  6,000^.  Tvill  be  annually 
necessary  ;  but  of  course,  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  University  should  continue 
its  ordinary  grant,  the  Bodleian  has 
abundant  need  for  the  additional 
revenue.  The  chief  question,  then, 
remains  for  consideration — ^from  what 
quarter  are  these  two  annual  sums  of 
6,000^.  and  of  2,500^.  to  be  expected  ? 
More  than  one  of  the  Colleges  have, 
indeed,  promised  some  little  assistance  to 
theBodleian'inthe  shape  of  a  Fellowship; 
and  Christ  Church,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  has  even  expressed  its  will- 
ingness to  borrow  for  the  purpose  if 
other  contingencies  should  faiL 

However,  it  is  at  All  Souls'  that  the 
desired  object  can  be  effected  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  with  little  or  no  pos- 
sible injury  to  other  University  projects. 
This  College  has  already  taken  a  very 
decided  step  in  the  direction  of  asso- 
ciating itself  with  the  University  by 
means  of  its  magnificent  Library,  spe- 
cialized to  the  subject  of  Law  in  1867, 
when  a  public  Reading-room  was  built, 
and  at  the  same  time  provision  was 
made  for  its  being  continually  open. 
Of  all  the  College  libraries  in  Oxford, 
this  is  by  far  the  best  and  largest. 
It  holds  so  unique  a  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  College,  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  latest  annsJist  of  All  Souls',  "  it 
is  the  chief  subject  of  interest  in  the 
College,  and  that  by  which  the  import- 
ance of  the  institution  has  been  chiefiy 
sustained  to  our  own  day."  ^ 

The  reputation  of  the  College  would 
have  been  greatly  extended  if  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  seized  of  the  opening 
of  the  Library  to  have  made  that  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  purely  professional 
institutions  of  law,and  to  have  converted 
the  College,  from  the  facilities  which  it 

^  Worthies  of  All  Souls',  by  Prof.  Buitows, 
74  (p.  388). 


might  then  have  offered,  into  a  conve- 
nient academical  centre  for  public  men, 
officials,  jurists,  and  the  legal  profession 
at  large.  The  College  itself  would  have 
recovered  unity  and  independence,  its 
example  would  have  strengthened  other 
Collegiate  institutions,  and  the  step 
which  the  Hector  of  Lincoln  advocated 
in  1868,  of  the  economizing  of  Collie 
resources  by  devoting  those  of  each 
College  to  some  special  branch  of  study, 
would  have  been  anticipated.  [For  any 
College  to  have  done  all  this  volun- 
tarily would  have  been  creditable,  but 
in  one  which  had  hitherto  distin- 
guished itself  by  isolation  from  the  life 
of  the  University,  it  would  have  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  new  spirit. 

However,  although  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances which  might  lend  signifi- 
cance to  the  action  no  longer  exists  the 
opportunity  may  not  be  wholly  gone. 
The  obstacles  which  are  presented  by  the 
settled  purposes  and  life  of  other  Col- 
leges, with  their  undergraduates,  have 
no  existence  in  this  case.  The  CoUege 
is  confessedly  destitute  of  definite  aims ; 
and,  unless  it  were  for  the  support  of  its 
Library,  would  almost  present  a  tabula 
rasa  so  far  as  academical  objects  are 
concerned.  There  is  no  undergraduate 
life,  no  resident  graduate  element  is  re- 
quired by  Statute,  and  such  as  actually 
exists  is  exceedingly  small;  moreover, 
there  are  no  ecclesiastical  restrictions 
such  as  limity^in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  free  action  of  other  CoU^es,  the 
Headship  and  Fellowships  at  All  Souls' 
being  open  to  all  laymen. 

There  was  however  one  peculiarity 
for  centuries  associated  with  the  College 
history,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  many 
would  desire  to  leave  the  Fellowships 
untouched  if  there  existed  any  oppor- 
tunity for  its  revival.  This  peculiarity 
owed  its  origin  to  many  circumstances 
in  former  times,  but  notably,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  recommen- 
dations to  Fellowships  by  the  Crown,  by 
Chancellors  and  by  Archbishops,  which 
at  that  time  so  constantly  gave  rise  to 
disputes  and  contentions  in  the  Fellow- 
ship elections. 

Any  institution,  inspired,  either    at 
that  period  or  later,  by  a  genuine  desire 
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to  keep  up  a  true  ideal  of  an  educated 
gentlemaiii  and  having  also  the  capaciiy 
of  giving  effect  to  that  desire  \rithout 
crospicion  of  smaller  ends,  would  have 
had  claims  for  a  fi&vourable  judgment. 
If  the  opinion  of  Huber  is  correct  those 
claims  would  indeed  have  been  great. 
In  his  work  on  English  Universities 
— ^first  published  in  Grermany  in  1839, 
and  afterwards  translated  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman — ^the  influence  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  a  century  ago  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  With  all  his  defects,  foibles,  and  faults, 
the  old  English  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
most  Btriking  and  admirable  forms  of  national 
education  in  any  period  of  time  or  in  any 
nation ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  this  race  which 
ruled  and  represented  England  at  the  last 
period ;  and  to  them  she  principally  owes  her 
power,  her  glory,  and  her  importance ;  and 
they  were  essentially  the  production  of  the 
University  education.  University  studies,  and 
the  University  life  of  that  period."  (Vol.  iL 
p.  347.) 

But  the  time  has  passed  away  when 
an  exclusive  ideal  could  be  main- 
tained by  a  large  corporation  consisting 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  members ;  and, 
amid  the  rivalry  of  other  Colleges,  it  at 
all  times  required  a  combination  of  feli- 
citous circumstances  which  certainly  do 
not  now  ezist.^ 

There  is  small  probability  then  that 
the  prevailing  opinion  concemiug  Fel- 
lowships in  general  will  make  any  ex- 
ception in  &vour  of  the  Fellowships 
at  AU  Souls' ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
they  foster  in  any  marked  degree  the 
studies  of  Law  and  History,  for  which 
they  were  intended  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1854.  They  directed 
that  every  candidate  for  a  Fellow- 
ship should  have  attained  academical 
honours    equivalent   to  a    flrst    class, 

^  At  the  present  moment,  in  so  far  as  [snch 
a  coiporation  fills  up  its  numbers  by  open  com- 
petition, depending  upon  examination,  it  is 
constantly  exposed  to  one  of  the  two  alternate 
charges,  either  of  having  set  aside  its  ideal,  or 
of  having  neglected  to  examine  effectively  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  its  liability  to  this  latter 
charge  is  increased  when,  we  examination 
being  directed  by  a  committee  nominated  by 
the  Head,  and  the  election  being  virtually  de- 
cided  at  a  secret  and  informal  meeting,  a  result 
is  produced  which,  as  a  whole,  has  ^e  merits 
of  neither  the  old  ^system  of  selection  nor  the 
modern-one  of  competition. 


but  there  was  no  accompanying  condi- 
tion in  favour  of  such  honours  being  in 
the  new  school  of  Law  and  History. 
It  was  consequently  many  years  before 
a  candidate  so  qualified  was  elected. 
And  in  1870  it  was  reported  to  the 
College  "  that  the  practical  working  of 
the  Ordinance  wMch  has  now  had 
thirteen  years  trial  cannot  be  said  to 
have  resulted  in  any  material  benefit  to 
the  study  of  Law  and  History,  or  to 
have  added  in  any  degree  to  the  dis- 
tinctive usefulness  of  the  College  as 
connected  with  that  study."  To  judge, 
then,  from  the  past,  the  school,  which 
has  of  late  been  subdivided  into  the 
schools  of  History  and  Junsprudence, 
will  suffer  little  by  the  future  diversion 
of  the  All  Souls'  Fellowships. 

The  utilization  of  the  funds  which 
may  arise  from  the  future  vacancies  of 
Fellowships,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
empty  buildings,  situated  as  they  now 
are  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  central 
sites  of  Oxford,  are,  therefore,  the  chief 
conditions  of  the  problem  as  regards 
this  College  to  which  a  solution  is  re-  * 
quired.^     As  has  before  been  related, 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
associate  the  College  with  the  general 
study  of  Law  and  its  kindred  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1850  recommended  that,  out  of  forty 
Fellowships  at  AU  Souls',  twenty-four 
should  be  appropriated  to  University 
purposes ;  but  this  was  ultimately  mo- 
dified, so  that  ten  only  were  so  taken ; 
and  from  these  were  founded  the  Chi- 
chele  Professorship  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  and  that   of  Modem 
History.^     The  appropriation   of  the 

^  This  statement  would  require  some  modi- 
fication as  to  the  College  Buildings  if  there 
was  a  probability  of  any  effect  being  given  to 
Professor  Max  MiiUer's  desire  to  utilize  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  selected  candidates  of 
the  India  or  Civil  Service ;  but  definite  steps 
for  their  reception  have  already  been  taken  by 
Balliol  College. 

'  A  little  more  than  three  centuries  before 
these  last  foimdations,  at  the  time  when  All 
Souls'  had  barely  escaped  suppression  imder 
the  Act  of  Parliament  suppressing  Chantries, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  designed  to  re-arrange  the  whole  system 
of  Colleges,  with  a  view  to  the  pursuit  of  dif- 
ferent lines  of  study  in  each,  and  All  Souls* 
was  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  civil  law. 
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College  to  special  purposes^  is,  then, 
not  only  not  new,  but  has  been  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  College  with 
respect  to  its  Library  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  proposals  now  put  forth 
aim  at  bringing  about  the  permanent 
union  of  the  College  with  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  also  at  the  same  time  at 
obtaining  for  the  University  and  the 
College  all  the  advantages  of  an  In- 
corporated Listitute  of  Law,  and  like- 
wise giving  to  the  legal  profession  at 
large  all  the  benefits  of  such  an  es- 
tablished academical  centre. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  and  to  con- 
sider the  practical  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  ends  are  to  be  effected. 
According  to  the  return  presented  to  the 
Universities  Commission  in  1874,  the 
revenue  of  All  Souls'  nearly  equalled 
the  united  revenues  of  Balliol, University 
and  Trinity.  In  round  numbers  the  gross 
income  for  the  year  1871  was  somewhat 
above  19,000^.,  and  this  is  anticipated  by 
a  series  of  yearly  additions  to  amount  in 
the  year  1880  to  23,000/.     But  this 
sum  of  23,000/.,  before  becoming  avail- 
able, must  be  subjected  to  the  deduction, 
firstly,  of  fixed  charges,  payments  in 
connection  with  the  estates  and  man- 
agement of  the  estates,  rates  and  taxes, 
repairs,  subscriptions,  and  sums  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  advowson  property 
of  the  College,  the  whole  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  tibe  returns  already  referred 
to,  will  be  about  5,000/. ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  deduction  of  about  2,000/.  for 
the  Chapel   (including  the   Chaplains 
and  four  Bible  clerkships,  as  at  present) 
the  Kitchen,  and  maintenance  of  the 
fabric.      There  is,  theta,  a  balance   of 
16,000/.  a  year,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fund  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  forthcoming  Uni- 
versity Commission.     If  we  take  the 
ordinary  average  of  vacancies,  so  as  to 
allow  for  the  expiration  of  present  in- 
terests, it  may  be  estimated  that   in 
fourteen  years'  time  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  sum  of  16,000/.  will  be  available. 
In  making  the  Ifurge  subtraction  from 
the  Fellowship  fund  in  favour  of  other 
objects  which  is  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent proposal,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tlie  practice  of  dividing  the  surplus 


College  revenue  amongst  the  Fellows 
was   not  established  until  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  foundation  of  the  College,  and 
that,  in  fact,  we  are  only  following  the 
recommendation  of  Archbishop  Abbot,^ 
who,   in   his   capacity   as   Visitor,    in 
1629,  instead  of  such  a  division    of 
the  surplus,  urged  that  it  should  be 
employed  in    the  purchase    of  books. 
The  chief  care  and  consideration  should 
be  for  the  readjustment  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  in  such  a  manner  that  th& 
corporate    continuity    of   the    College 
should    not    be    endangered    by    too 
limited  a  personnel.     If,  then,  of  this 
16,000/.,  which  we  have  taken  as  the 
available  revenue,  the  sum  of  5,000/.  a 
year  should  be    appropriated    to    the 
Bodleian,  (exclusive    of   any   addition 
to  the   Librarianship),  and   2,500/.  a 
year   to  the   special    College  library^ 
Keading-room,  &c.,  there  will   still  re- 
main an  annual  sum  of  8,500/.  for  the 
endowment    and   maintenance    of  the 
College  Corporation,  inclusive  of    the 
1,000/.  now  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the     Bodleian     Librarianship,     which 
should    be  united  with   the   Warden- 
ship  of    the  College,   the  election  to 
the   double  office  being  vested  in  the 
Curators  of  the  Bodleian.     The  want  of 
an  official  residence  for  the  Universi^ 
Librarian  in  close  proximity  to  the  Bod- 
leian, which  has    been  frequently  ex- 
pressed, would  then  be  supplied.     The 
emoluments  of  the  Librarianship  amount 
at  present  to  nearly  1,000/.  a  year :  and 
it  is  suggested   that  in  addition   the 
Warden-Librarian    should    receive    an 
equal  sum  from  the  College,  but  that 
provision  should  be  made  from  one  or 
other  of  these  sums  for  the  payment 
of  his  Secretary.     Should  the  existing 
two  Chichele  Professorships  be  left  per- 
manently on  their  present  footing  they 
will  take  from  the  annual  revenue  under 
consideration  as  much  as  3,000/.,  and 
there  will  then  be  a  balance  of  4,500/. 
a  year  remaining.    Demands  have  lately 
been  made  upon  the  University  for  a  Ee- 
sident  Professor  of  English  Law,  and  like- 
wiseone  of  Boman  Law,  besides  Lecturers. 
To  satisfy  these  requirements,  2,000/. 
^  Worthies  of  All  Souls,  p.  112. 
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a  year  could  be  appropriated  to  two 
Professorships  of  Law,  tenable  for  ten 
yeais  only.    There   would   remain  an 
annual  sum  of  2,500/.   subject  to  in- 
crease frbm  surplus  revenue,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  tJbis  should  be  left  for 
seven  Fellowships.      We  may  reason- 
ably surmise   that,  at  the  time  when 
this    part  of  the  scheme    could  come 
into    effective    operation,   many   years 
hence,  there  woidd  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  College  itself  providing  the  seven 
Fellows  with  well-defined  responsibili- 
ties  and  duties,  in  connection,  either 
with  legal  studies  and  pursuits,  in  or 
beyond  Oxford,  or  with  Biblioiheks-^wis' 
saisckaft^  according  to  circumstances  or 
occasional  needs.     One  of  the  Fellow- 
ships might  be   attached  to  the  Sub- 
Librarianship  of  the  special  department, 
and  two  Fellowships  might  be  bestowed 
by  way  of  pension  on  those  who  had 
served  the  University  in  certain  definite 
offices   for  a  lengthened  period.    The 
College  would  then  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  Corporators :  the  Warden- 
librarian,  the  Chichele  Professors,  two 
Professors  of  Law,  and  seven  Fellows. 
The  primary  duty  and  common  purpose 
of  this  body  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  Law  in  Oxford, 
together  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
Library  of  All  Soi:Qa',  as  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  Bodleian. 

This  Ubrary,  under  such  fostering  care 
and  with  such  resources,  may  in  course 
of  time  be  expected  to  become  an  ex- 
ample of  selection  and  arrangement,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  Pub- 
lic Libraries  of  'Jurisprudence  and 
Official  Literature  existing  anywhere. 
Arrangements,  under  these  new  circum- 
stances, for  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  University  and  other  Colleges 
could  of  course  then  be  easily  brought 
about»  but,  to  guard  against  any  possible 
collision,  a  limited  control  in  this 
branch  library  should  be  vested  in  the 
Bodleian  Curators,  for  doubtless  the 
Bodleian  would  deposit  therein  many  of 
its  own  books. 

It  should  be  observed,  with  reference 
to  the  College  buildings,  that  under  the 
new  scheme^  there  wUl  always  be  the 
No.  196.— VOL.  xxxui. 


nucleus  of  an  active  resident  body.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  much  vacant  space  in  the  buildings 
will  be  occupied  by  reading-rooms  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  public  rooms. 
Some  sets  of  rooms,  too,  might  be  re- 
served for  a  limited  time,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  College,  for  the  use  of 
distinguished  students,  not  belonging  to 
the  University,  resorting  temporarily  to 
Oxford. 

The  union  of  the  Bodleian  librarian- 
ship  with  the  Headship  of  a  College  may 
seem  at  first  anomalous  j  but  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  suggested  union  of  the 
College  with  the  Bodleian  Library  will 
obviate   the    difficulties   which  might 
otherwise  possibly  arise.     Should   the 
retirement    of    the    Warden-Libraxian 
ever    become    necessary     under    the 
new  scheme,  the  same  authority  and 
the  same  act  which  at  present  apply 
to    the    Librarian    would    be    found 
sufficient      Nor  would  the  Librarian 
have  any  appreciable  addition  to  his 
duties  by  assuming  the  Headship  of  the 
CoUege  j  and  in  any  special  work  con- 
nected with  the  Legal  Institute  he  would 
have  the  assistance  of  the  eleven  other 
Corporator-Fellows  of  the  College.    Su- 
preme over  the  whole  University  Library 
system  would  be  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian,  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
University.    No  attempt  has  been  made 
here  to  d^ct  attention  to  this  subject, 
to  inquire  whether  the  Curators  are 
chosen  on  the  most  suitable  plan  or  not ; 
whether  their  body  is  heterogeneous  or 
unwieldy;  whether  their  adimnistrative 
machinery  is  effective  or  otherwise.     It 
has  been  conceived  that,  in  the  event  of 
these  remarks  succeeding  in  obtaiuing 
a  fjAVOurable  hearing,  all  these  questions, 
upon  the  right  setUement  of  which  so 
much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  scheme 
would  finally  turn,  would  receive  that 
attention  from  those  acquainted  with 
the  local  details  of  University  business 
which  would  go  far  to  ensure  a  just 
conclusion. 

It  is  not,  for  a  moment^  to  be  antici- 
pated that  there  will  ever  be  a  large 
amount  of  purely  professional  students 
perma];L^tly  making  u,se  of  such  advan- 
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tages  as  an  Institute  of  Law  in  Oxford 
might  afford.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  have  many  students 
who  only  resort  to  their  Libraries  for 
literary  purposes,  or  for  those  of  anti- 
quarian and  historical  law,  or  for  foreign 
and  scientific  jurisprudence,  or  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  business  of 
legislation,  for  collation  and  reference. 
The  profession,  as  well  as  the  official 
world,  would  gain  by  such  an  estab- 
lished connection  with  the  University, 
and  at  any  rate  there  would  be  a  slight 
prospect  that  Milton's^  "prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and 
equity"    would    be     the     recognised 
groundwork  of  a  legal  career ;  and  that 
the  profession  of  advocacy  would  be 
acknowledged,  as  in  the  best  days  of 
republican   Home,  to  be  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  all  callings.^    There  may 
be  little  commercial  and  small  prospect 
of  direct  professional  value  in  what  may 
be  obtained  at  Oxford  away  from  the 
Law  Courts,  yet  as  an  educational  in- 
strument, and  as  a  branch  of  academical 
learning  for  aU,  Jurisprudence  is  none 
the   less  valuable;    meaning  by  this 
term,  a  methodical  and  historical  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  laws  of  one's  country,  and 
of  the  salient  features  of  those  portions 
of  the  laws  of  other    countries  with 
which  they  may  be  usefully  compared, 
or  contrasted ;  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  legal  con- 
ceptions, and  also  a  knowledge  of  those 
general  principles  which  affect  the  form 
— as    distiugnished    £K>m    those    {e,g, 
ethical  and  economical)  which  affect  the 
substance— of  all  legislation.   The  great 
public  advantage  of  the  ITniversity  im- 
buing those  who  may  be  destined  for 
public  and  official  life  with  the  generalia 
of  law,  with  accurate  habits  of  thought 

^  Letter  <m  JEdtuxUioTL 

'  Though  Dr.  Arnold  {Life,  ^  327)  seems 
to  think  that  advocacy  is  inconsistent  with  a 
strong  perception  of  truth,  he  speaks  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  study  of  Law  (p.  91) ; 
and,  it  is  presumed,  he  must  have  overlooked 
the  consideration  that  the  mental  habit  founded 
on  the  love  of  truth,  and  on  the  knowledge  of 
its  manysidedness,  is  nowhere,  likely  to  be  so 
readilv  engendered  as  in  the  constant  use  of  a 
procedi;^  framed  for  the  discoveiy  of  fact 


and  expression,  and  with  sound  views 
of  legislation,  is  manifest ;  ^  and  this, 
in  addition  to  an  improved  juridical 
literature,  and  the  advancement  of  law 
and  legislation  as  a  science,  by  a  body 
of  men  specially  devoted  to  its  inde- 
pendent study,  is  what  many  leading 
Statesmen  and  Judges  and  others  en- 
titled to  authority  have  hoped  for  from 
the  localisation  of  a  Faculty  of  Law.  But, 
of  course,  these  latter  considerations  are 
subject  to  the  one  essential  condition 
of  such  relations  being  established  with 
the  heads  of  the  legal  profession  and 
with  those  engaged  in  the  regular  and 
daily  practice  of  legal  pursuits  as  would 
entitle  this  part  of  the  design  to  the 
support  and  confidence  of  every  branch 
of  the  profession;  and  this  would  be 
the  more  necessary,  for  there  would  not 
be  that  constant  collision  and  daily 
criticism  of  actual  practitioners,  which 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Faculty  proposed  by  Austin  (voL  iii 
373),  for  wMch  the  opinion  of  students 
and  pupils  is,  at  best,  but  a  slight  sub- 
stitute. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  in   conclusion^ 
that  the  affairs  and  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  Colleges  which  make 
up  the  University,  are  eaaemiaaMj  publiei 
juris.     For  the  public  good  the  law  has 
conferred  upon  the  Colleges  the  advan- 
tages of  relaxing  the  laws  of  property; 
and  as  national  institutions  they  enjoy 
an  ancient  prestige,  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges.    Eemove  the  Colleges  and  their 
independent    life,  and   what  is   there 
remaining  of  the  University  as  it   is 
ordinarily   conceived?    "A  reform  of 
Christ    Church,"    it    has    been    said, 
''would  be  half  a  reform  of  the  Uni- 
versity." *    The  practical  amalgamation 
of  a  College  such  as  All  Souls*  with  the 
Bodleian,  and  the  conversion  of  one 
part  of  the  College  into  an  Institate 
of  Law,  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be 
an  object  other  than  of  the  highest  aca- 
demical significance,  or  one  unbefitting 
public  attention  and  general  interest 

'  See  as  to  this  Lord  Neaves's  Inaugural 
Address  at  St.  Andrews,  1873. 

*  Suggestions  on  Academical  OrgcmiMtion^ 
p.  242. 
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MoreoYer,  legifilation  for  themselves  has 
been  viitaally  taken  away  from  the 
Colleges  by  the  Frivy  Council  in  antici^ 
pation  of  a  comprehensive  Parliamentaiy 
scheme ;  and  no  room  is  left  for  dilatory 
and  ambiguous  measures,  unless  they 
should  proceed  from  those  in  authority 
undertaking  the  complicated  task  with- 
out competent  skiU  and  knowledge. 

The  Institute  of  Law  herein  proposed 
would  have  a  relation  to  legal  studies 
similar  to  that  which  the  Taylor  Institu- 
tion at  Oxford  is  intended  to  have  to  the 
study  of  modem  European  languages, 
and  it  would  be  comparable  to  the 
Indian  Institute  which  so  many  Ori- 
entalists desire  to  see  established  at 
Oxford,  a  centre  of  union,  inquiry,  and 
instruction  for  all  engaged  in  Indian 
studies.  As  the  University  would  be 
a  national  Institution  for  the  preserva- 
tion, cultivation,  and  transmission  of  the 
best  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  so 
would  the  particular  College  appropri- 
ated to  a  special  faculty  be  as  reguds 
the  knowledge  appertaining  •  to  that 
faculty. 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
means,  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  behalf  of  the  Bodleian 
will  have  been  liberally  met,  and  a  per- 
plexing void  in  University  life  will  have 
been  filled  up.     And,  above  all,  the 


views  of  those  will  have  been  forwarded 
who  seek  to  restore  the  University  as 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  **  gather- 
ing and  seeking  those  dissevered  pieces 
which  are  yet  wanting  to  the  body  of 
truth,"  and  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  enduring  in  learning  or 
in  letters. 

The  result  may,  perhaps,  be  that  the 
University  will  not  exist  mainly  as  a 
high  school,  and  it  may  not  have  for 
its  ideal  the  training  of  youths  who 
should  be  making  a  professional  in- 
come at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Not- 
withstanding this  result  few  will  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  a  school 
of  the  highest  form  of  education  can 
only  exist  on  condition  of  being  at- 
tached to  such  an  organization — ^an 
organization  which,  though  it  may  fail 
to  attract  those  with  most  leisure  to 
enjoy  its  benefits,  or  those  who,  from 
their  intelligence,  or  by  their  position, 
should  aspire  to  lead  public  opinion, 
will  yet  have  for  a  splendid  example 
the  Alexandrian  Libraiy  and  Museum, 
whose  powerful  impress  upon  thought, 
upon  discoveiy,  upon  practical  inven- 
tion and  upon  every  branch  of  learning 
then  extant,  the  civilized  world  con- 
tinues to  acknowledge  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years. 

C.   H.   BOBARTS. 
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At  a  time  when  ait  and  liteiatare  are 
daily  taking  a  stronger  hold  on  all  classes 
of  society,  and  are  obtaining  by  degrees 
their  proper  recognition  and  position,  it 
follows  naturally  that  a  steadily  increas- 
ing interest  is  felt  in  the  personal  history 
of  great  artists  and  authors,  and  that 
people  who  delight  in  their  wx)rks  should 
wish  also  to  luiow  something  of  their 
lives,  their  habits,  and  modes  of  work- 
ing.   In  this  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  most  just  and  reasonable.    Few  men 
can  see  a  work  of  art  without  caring  to 
know  who  or  what  like  was  the  man  that 
made  it :   few  can  resist  the  spell  of 
sympathy  that  is  exercised  by  the  artist ; 
and  the  first  consequence  of  yielding  to 
the  charm  is  a  very  natural  curiosity 
about  the  artist  himsell    No  details  of 
Ms  life  or  tastes   seem  too   trivial  to 
his  devoted  admirers:   his  words,  on 
small  as  well  as  on  important  occasions, 
are  remembered ;  his  looks,  his  actions, 
are  observed  and  carefully  set  down; 
and  anecdotes,  more  or  less  authentic, 
are  recorded  to  gratify  the  appetite  of 
the  curious.    Lodks  of  his  hair,  his  shoe- 
buckles,  or  lace-ruffles,  are  treasured  as 
though  they  retained  some  portion  of 
the   personal  charm   of  their  former 
wearer.    That  his  portrait,  or  his  letters 
and  manuscripts,  should  be  scrupulous- 
ly preserved  is  yet  more  natural ;  and 
^om  the  latter,  of  course,  a  new  light  is 
very  frequently  thrown  upon  his  works, 
as  we  before  possessed  and  knew  them. 
To  understand  an  artist's  character  can- 
not but  help  us  to  understand  his  works 
more  thoroughly  than  they  could  be 
understood  without  some  such  know- 
ledge of  himself:   for,  as  no  human 
action  can  be  properly  valued  for  good 
or  bad,  unless  we  clearly  see  the  motives 
which  dictated  it,   so  no  work  of  art 
can  ever  be  truly  appreciated   except 
with  a  clear  comprehension  pf  iifi  authors 


purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  habits  of  Hfe,  the  health, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  canse^pieni 
temperament  of  an  author,  must  surely 
influence  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  com- 
positions,  and  stamp  upon  them  the 
result  of  the  multitudinous  causes  which 
have  affected  his  own  disposition.  From 
a  man  like  Beethoven,  leading  a  life 
of  retirement,  a  prey  to  ill-health  and 
the  constant  worry  of  domestic  troubles, 
and  struck  down  in  middle  life  by  the 
catastrophe  of  deafness;    having    bat 
few,  and  perhaps  not  desiring  to  have 
many,  friends, — ^from  an  artist  so  situ- 
ated, who  would  expect  the  production 
of  music  of  a  genersdly  gay  and  cheerful 
characterl    And,  indeed,  though  relieved 
occasionally  by  strains  of  heavenly  joy 
and  brightness,  the  clouds  of  melan- 
choly and  gloomy  grandeur  are  never 
broken  for  very  long  by  such  gleams  of 
sunshine.    The  strongest  characteristic^ 
on  the  other  hand,  of  Mendelssohn's 
music  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this :  and 
we  constantly  perceive  in  it  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  bright^  loving,  and  lovable 
nature,   his  buoyant    spirits,   seldom- 
foiling  gaiety,  and  even  his  occasional 
petulance,  tempered  as  were  those  quali- 
ties by  profotmd  study  and  the  metho- 
dical application  of  its  results. 

To  such,  therefore — and  we  believe 
they  are  the  majority  among  lovers  of 
art— as  feel  this  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter that  mark  the  masters  whose 
works  they  never  read  or  hear  without 
a  new  ddight  and  enjoyment^  a  few 
feusts  relating  to  their  habits  and  mode 
of  composition  will  not  be  unwelcoma 

The  first  masters,  writing  as  they  did 
for  the  service  of  the  Churdi,  drew  their 
inspiration  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dois- 
ter,  and  gave  appropriate  music  to  the 
hymns  in  daily  x^,  composed  in  seasons 
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of  &simgy  piayer,  and  meditation.  Be- 
yond tlusy  little  is  known  of  their 
habits. 

Allegriy  Anerio,  Palestrinay  Leo,  Bai, 
and  DuTante,  who  founded  Church  music 
and  enriched  its  next  succeeding  era^  are 
known  to  ns  by  their  works  chiefly,  and 
of  tiieir  lives  we  have  but  few  particulars. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  our  sense  of 
the  beanly  and  earnestness  of  Stradella's 
music  from  the  memory  of  his  romantic 
history,  his  devoted  attachment,  and 
tragic  end.  Being  engaged  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Bepublic  of  Venice  to  com- 
pose operas  for  the  carnival,  he  achieved 
a  great  success,  both  with  his  composi- 
tions and  his  splendid  voice.  A  Venetian 
noble,  whose  mistress  was  a  passable 
singer,  invited  Stradella  to  give  her 
some  lessons ;  and  between  the  master 
and  hii  lovely  scholar  there  soon  sprang 
up  an  affection  which  led  eventually  to 
their  escaping  together  one  night,  and 
setting  out  ibr  Boma  The  'noble,  en- 
raged beyond  measure,  immediately  hired 
assassins  to  follow  the  fugitives  and  put 
them  to  death.  The  ruffians  soon  found 
Stiadella  at  Borne,  where  he  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  an  oratorio  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano ;  and,  as  the 
story  goes,  waited  through  the  perform- 
nxite  ibr  a  fitting  opportunity  for  putting 
their  purpose  into  execution,  but  were 
so  melted  by  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
Stradella's  voice  and  music,- that  they 
relented;  and,  with  many  tears,  confessed 
to  him  what  had  been  their  mission,  and 
protested  that  they  were  incapable  of  the 
crime  of  robbing  Italy  and  music  of  so 
great  a  genius.  Warned  by  this  adven- 
ture, the  lovers  fled  to  Turin,  whither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  implacable 
vengeance  of  the  Venetian;  and  Stra- 
della was  attacked  and  wounded  by  three 
assassins.  From  these  injuries  he  ulti- 
mately recovered,  and  perhaps  thought 
himself  safe  from  ftirther  danger;  but 
the  anger  of  his  persecutor  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  appeased,  and,  shortly  after, 
Stradella  having  taken  his  Ortensia  to 
Genoa  on  an  excursion,  the  pair  were 
barbarously  murdered  in  their  apart* 
ments,  about  the  year  1681.  <'So 
perished,"  says  his  biographer,    ''die 


most  excellent  musician  of  that  day  in 
aU  Italy." 

In  Germany,  only  thitee  or  four  years 
later,  was  bom  the  greatest  of  the  next 
century  of  musicians,  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  who  wrote  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  of  that  or  any  age.  The 
number  of  his  works  is  prodigious ;  and 
yet  he  never  wrote  anything  that  he  did 
not  correct  as  often  as  he  had  to  recopy 
it  Hence  it  la  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  copies  of  his  compositions  which 
differ  very  essentially  from  all  the  other 
known  versions  of  the  same.  He  seems 
to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  as 
absolutely  perfect  as  he  could  all  that 
flowed  from  his  pen,  voluminous  and 
elaborate  as  it  was.  His  great  contem- 
porary, Handel,  though  he  frequently 
recurred  to  what  he  had  written  on  pre- 
vious occasions  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  used  over  again  subjects,  and  often 
whole  movements  of  his  own — or  of 
others' — compositions  for  the  work  be- 
fore him,  was  an  exceedingly  rapid 
writer.  Pages  of  his  original  MSS.  still 
show  from  top  to  foot  the  sand  with 
which  he  dried  them,  proving  that  they 
were  wet  all  over  at  the  same  time. 
His  handwriting  was  sometimes  very 
fine  and  delicate,  the  heads  of  the  notes 
being  no  bigger  than  pin-points ;  while, 
at  other  times,  it  was  massive  and  large, 
with  heads  like  bullets  to  the  crotchets. 
He  too,  like  Bach,  frequently  reviewed 
and  amended  his  work ;  he  rewrote  four 
times,  for  instance,  the  air  "  How  beau- 
tiful "  in  the  Messiah,  At  his  death,  few 
of  his  works  were  foxmd  as  he  had  origin- 
ally written  them ;  scenes,  and  even  bits 
of  recitative  were  altered,  scored  through, 
or  covered  with  pieces  of  paper,  gummed 
on,  and  bearing  a  new  version  of  the 
passages  so  concealed.  In  composing, 
he  wrote  with  the  greatest  facility,  be- 
ginning to  set  the  words  of  an  oratorio 
before  he  had  received  more  than  the 
first  act  of  it.  When  engaged  on  the 
Binaldo  of  Aaron  Hill,  Bossi,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  libretto,  was  unable  to  do 
his  part  quickly  enough  to  keep  pace 
with  Handel,  who  set  his  translation  to 
music  faster  than  he  could  write  it  down. 
"The  SKpior  Handel,"  he  says,  "the 
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Qr^h&fXB  of  o^r  age,  in  setting  to  nrneic 
this  lay  from  Pamassns,  has  scarcely 
given  me  time  enough  to  write  it ;  and 
I  have  heheld,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, an  entire  opera  harmonized  to  the 
last  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  short 
space  of  a  forlxiight,  by  this  sublime 
genius.  I  pray  you  then,  discreet  reader, 
to  receive  my  rapid  work,  and  if  it  does 
not  merit  all  your  praises,  at  least  do 
not  refuse  it  your  compassion, — I  would 
rather  say  your  justice, — remembering 
how  short  a  time  I  have  had  to  write  it 
in.'' 

Handel's  celebrated  countryman, 
Gluck,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  never 
to  have  put  pen  to  paper  until  the  whole 
work  which  he  was  about  to  write  was 
completely  finished  and  elaborated  in 
his  own  mind.  This  is  also  the  cafse 
with  Monsieur  Gounod,  whose  prodi- 
gious memory  enables  him  to  retain 
a  whole  opera  in  his  head  without 
making  sketch  or  memorandum  until 
every  detail  is  in  its  place  and  ready 
lor  committing  to  pmr.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Gluck.  ''m  has  often  told 
me,"  says  M.  Corensei,  ''  that  he  be^gan 
by  goiug  mentally  over  each  of  his  acts ; 
afterwards  he  went  over  the  entira 
piece ;  that  he  always  composed,  imagin- 
ing himself  in  the  centre  of  the  pit ; 
and  that,  his  piece  thus  combined  and 
his  airs  characterized,  he  regarded  the 
work  as  finished,  although  he  had 
written  nothing ;  but  that  this  prepara- 
tion usually  cost  him  an  entire  year,  and 
most  frequently  a  serious  illness.  '  This,' 
said  he,  Ms  what  a  great  number  of 
people  call  making  cansoneis.*  *'  Miss 
Hawkins,  in  her  Anecdotes,  relates  of 
Handel  that,  being  asked  about  his 
ideas  and  feeliugs  when  composing  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  he  replied,  "  I  did 
think  1  did  see  all  heaven  before  me, 
and  the  great  God  Himself."  He  would 
frequentiy  burst  into  tears  while  writing, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  a 
visitor  sobbing  uncontrollably  when  in 
the  act  of  setting  the  words  ''  He  was 
despised."  Shield  tells  us  ''that  his 
servant,  who  brought  his  coffee  in  the 
morning,  often  stood  in  silent  astonish- 
ment to  see  his  master's  tears  miziug 


in  the  ink,  as  he  penned  hia  iivn 
notes."  The  story  of  Han4ol  repeatedly 
leaving  his  guests  at  the  dinne|>-table 
with  the  exclamation,  ''I  have  one 
toughty"  and  repairing  to  another  Toom 
to  regale  himself  privately,  ever  and 
anon,  with  draughta  of  champagne  finnn 
a  dozen  which  he  had  received  as  a  pre- 
sent, may  probably  be  dismiBse4  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  belief  opposed  as  it 
is  to  the  genial  and  hear^  disposition  of 
the  master,  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
keep  to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  any 
delicacy,  especially  when  Mends  were 
dining  at  his  table.  That  he  was  a 
large  eater  is  highly  probable,  if  we 
consider  the  heavy  amount  of  both 
mental  and  bodily  &tigue  that  he  con- 
stantiy  endured,  and  which  must  have 
made  a  proportionate  supply  of  food  ne- 
cessary, to  keep  up  his  health  and  eneigy 
to  the  normal  pitch.  When  he  became 
blind,  he  grewdepressed  and  low-spirited, 
his  appetite  failed,  and  he  not  long  after 
died. 

Gluck,  agiin> — of  whom  H^mdel  e#id 
that  he  knew  no  more  pou^iteipoint  "  a4 
mein  cook,"^ — ''-i^  o^ev  to  wwa  his 
imagination,"  sayq  CaipWf  !'and  to 
transport  himself  to  Aulia  or  8parta> 
was  accustomed  to  place  himself  In  the 
middle  of  a  beautifol  me%dow.  In  tfak 
situation,  with  his  piano  before  him,  and 
a  bottie  of  champagne  on  each  sid^  he 
wrote  in  the  open  air  his  iwoIphtgenioMf 
his  Orpheutf  and  his  other  works." 
This  reminds  us  of  the  famous  bimrmot 
of  the  witty  Sophie  Amould,  who  one 
eveniog,  when  MUe.  Laguerre,  more  than 
half  drunk,  was  playing  in  Iphigcnie 
en  Aulide  at  the  opera,  said,  "  Tiens, — 
c'est  Iphig^ie  en  champagne!^* 

Sarti,  on  the  contrary, — a  composer, 
born  in  1729  at  Faenza,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  as  cultivated  as  he  was 
charming  in  the  suavity  of  his  aiia  and 
his  sentunent  of  scenic  effect, — required 
a  spacious,  dark,  dimly  lighted  room ;  and 
it  was  ozdy  in  the  most  silent  hours  of 
the  night  that  he  could  summon  musical 
ideaa  In  this  way  he  wrote  Medonte, 
the  rondo  "Mia  speranza,"  and  hia 
finest  air,  **La  dolce  compagna." 
Cimaro^  was  fond  of  noise;  he  liked 
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to  have  his  fnends  about  him  when  he 
woikecL  It  was  thus  that  he  compoeed 
lu8  Oratii  and  his  Matrinumio  Segreto^ 
for  long  the  finest  eerionSy  and  the  fiist 
oomicy  opera  of  the  Italian  school  He 
would  write  in  a  single  night  the  sub- 
jects of  eight  or  ten  charming  pieces^ 
which  he  afterwards  finished  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  friends.  It  was 
after  doing  nothing  for  a  fortnight,  but 
walk  about  the  enyirons  of  Prague,  that 
the  air  "  Fria  che  spunti  *'  (McU?nmonio 
Segreto\  one  of  the  loveliest  ever  penned 
by  any  composer,  suddenly  entered  his 
mind,  when  he  was  not  thinkiog  of  his 
opera. 

Sacchini,  the  author  of  Zu^to  Tero^ 
n  Cid,  and  a  host  of  other  works  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  stage,  delighted 
when  composing  to  have  his  mistress 
at  his  side,  and  his  cats,  of  whom 
^e  was  very  fond,  playing  about  him* 
Paisiello  composed  in  bed.  It  was  be- 
tween the  sheets  that  he  planned  his 
Barhiertf  the  JfoKnora,  and  many  othec 
ckrfs  tPcmvre  of  ease  and  gracefulness. 
Xhe  same  strange  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Brindley,  the  great  but  eccentricengineer. 
After  reading  the  Bible,  or  a  page  of 
some  holy  father  or  classic  author,  Zin« 
garelli  would  dictate,  in  a  few  hours,  a 
whole  act  of  Fyrrhutf  or  JRonuo  and 
JuHet.  Anfbssi  had  a  brother  of  great 
promise  who  died  young.  His  taste 
was  to  write  surrounded  by  roast  fowls 
and  smoking  sausages  I  As  for  Haydn, 
solitary  and  sober  as  Newton,  putting 
on  his  finger  the  ring  which  Erederick 
the  Great  had  sent  him,  and  which 
he  oonsidered  necessary  to  inspire  his 
imagination,  he  sat  down,  says  Carpani, 
to  his  piano,  and  in  a  few  moments 
"  soared  among  the  angelic  choirs."  Ko- 
thiug  disturbed  him  at  £isenstadt ;  he 
lived  entirely  for  his  art,  exempt  from 
cares.  A  singular  effect  of  this  retired 
life  was  that  he,  who  never  left  the 
small  town  belonging  to  his  prince, 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  musical 
man  in  Europe  who  waji  ignorant 
of  the  celebrity  of  Joeeph  Haydn. 
As  if  fate,  says  Carpani,  had  decreed 
that  everything  ridiculous  in  music 
should  originate  in  Paris,  Haydn  re- 


oeived  from  a  celebrated  amateur  in 
that  city  a  commission  to  compose  a 
piece  of  vocal  music :  some  select  pas- 
sages of  LuUi  and  Eameau  were  sent 
with  tiie  letter  as  modek.  These  he 
returned,  replying  with  simplicity  that 
''He  was  Haydn,  and  not  Lulli,  nor 
Bameau ;  and  that  if  music  after  the 
manner  of  those  great  composers  was 
desired,  it  should  be  demanded  from 
them  or  their  pupils :  that,  as  for  him- 
self, he  unfortunately  could  only  write 
music  after  the  manner  of  &ydn." 
** Ze$  chosei  ne  h  repitent pas"  says  the 
proverb;  but  a  very  similar  thing  is  said 
to  have  happened  to  Beethoven  when 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  received 
a  commission  from  an  EugUsh  amateur 
to  compose  something  "in  the  style  of 
his  second  symphony  or  his  septeti" 
Beethoven's  answer — if  he  made  one 
at  all — ^waa  probably  not  so  civil  as 
Haydn's. 

Haydn's  lif&—<»ntinues  Carpani^ 
was  uniform,  and  folly  occupied.  He 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  him- 
self very  neatly,  and  pladidd  himself  at 
a  small  table  by  the  side  of  his  piano, 
where  the  hour  of  dinner,  then  a 
very  early  affair,  usually  found  him 
still  seated  In  the  evening  he  went 
to  the  rehearsals^  or  to  the  opera,  which 
was  given  four  times  a  week  in  the 
prince's  palace.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
he  devoted  a  morning  to  sport  The 
little  time  which  he  hJEid  to  spare,  was 
divided  between  his  Mends  and  Mdlle. 
BosellL  Such  was  the  course  of  his 
life  for  more  than  thirty  years^  and  this 
accounts  for  the  astoniislung  number  of 
his  works.  like  Haydn,  Mozart  most 
willingly  devoted  the  morning  to  com- 
position, from  six  or  seven  o'clock  till 
ten,  when  he  got  up.  After  this,  he  did 
no  more  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  unless 
he  had  to  finish  a  piece  that  was 
wanted.  He  always  worked  very  irre- 
gulsrly.  When  an  idea  struck  him 
he  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  it.  If 
taken  away  from  the  piano,  he  con- 
tinued to  compose  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends,  and  passed  whole  nights  pen  in 
hand.  At  other  times,  he  had  such  a 
disinclination  to  work  that  he  could  not 
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complete  a  piece  till  the  moment  of  its 
performance.    In  the  well-known  case 
of  the  famous  sonata  for  piano  and  violin, 
which  he  wrote  in  hot  haste  at  Vienna 
in  1784  for  Mdlle.  Strinasacchi,  Mozart 
had  time  only  to  write  out  the  violin 
part,  and  performed  the  work  the  next 
day  without  putting  his  own  part  on 
paper.     The  autograph    manuscript — 
seventeen  pages  in  length — is  now  in 
England  and  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
story.   Mozart  had  hefore  him  the  violin 
part,  with  the  accompaniment  staves  he- 
low  it^  mostly  hlank,  hut  with  here  and 
there  a  few  hars  to  indicate  a  change  of 
figure  or  modulation,  &c.    These  occa- 
sional hits  of  accompaniment,  like  the 
violin  part,  are  in  pale  ink.    The  re- 
mainder, which  he  filled  in  afterwards, 
is  in  black  ink.     Thus  the  original  state 
of  the  paper  can  be  clearly  made  out, 
and  the  feat  appreciated.  A  similar  story 
is  told  of  himself  by  our  lately-lost  com- 
poser, Stemdale  Bennett,  who  played  his 
caprice  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in 
London  and  at  Leipzig,  and  sold  it  to  the 
publishers  at  the  latter  place.     "  When 
he  sent  them  the  score,  they  found  out 
that    he  had  left  out  the  pianoforte 
part,  which  in  fact  he  had  never  writ- 
ten 1  *'    The  overture  to  Don  Giovanni^ 
perhaps  the  best  of  Mozart's  overtures, 
was  only  written  the  night  before  the 
first  performance,  and  after  the  general 
rehearsal  of  the  opera  had  taken  place. 
About  eleven  o'clock  Mozart  retired  to 
his  room,  begging  his  wife  to  make  him 
some  punch,  and  to  stay  with  him  in 
order  to  keep  him   awake.     She  ac- 
cordingly began  to  tell  him  fairy  tales 
and  fanny   stories,  which   made   him 
laugh  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
The   punch,   however,   made   him   so 
drowsy,  that  he  could  only  go  on  while 
she  continued  to  talk,  and  whenever 
she  stopped  he  fell  asleep.     The  efforts 
which  he  made  to  keep  himself  awake, 
together  with  the   work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  so  fatigued  him,  that  he 
allowed   himself  to   be   persuaded  at 
length  by  his  wife  to  take  some  rest,  on 
condition  that  she  should  wake  him 
again  in  an  hour's  time.    He  slept  so 
heavily  that  she  suffered  him  to  repose 


for  two  hours ;  at  five  o'clock  she  awoke 
him.  He  had  arranged  that  the  copyists 
should  come  at  seven ;  and,  by  the  time 
they  arrived,  the  overture  was  fijiished. 
They  had,  however,  scarcely  time  to 
write  out  the  orchestral  parts  before  the 
performance,  and  the  players  had  to 
execute  it  without  a  rehearsaL  Some 
critics  profess  to  point  out  in  this  over- 
ture the  passages  where  Mozart  fell 
asleep,  and  those  where  he  suddenly 
woke  again. 

Beethoven  used  to  sit  for  houn  at 
the  piano,  improvising   the   thoaghts 
which     he    afterwards    jotted    down 
on    paper,    and     subsequently    elabo- 
rated into  the  music  with  which   he 
astonished  the  world.     If  he  discovered 
that  he  had   been   overheard  at  such 
times, — as  happened  once  when  Cipriani 
Potter  called  upon  the  great  composer, 
and  was  shown  into  an  adjoining  room, 
— ^he  was  incensed  to  the  highest  degree. 
In  another  mood,  and  especially  affcer 
he  had  become  deaf,  while  working  out 
a  subject  in  his  mind,  he  would  leave 
his  house  at  night  or  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  walk  for  many  hours  through 
the  most  remote  and    solitary  places^ 
through  woods  and  by  lakes  and  tor- 
rents, silent  and  abstracted.    In  this 
way  he  sometimes  made  the  circuit  of 
Vienna  twice  in  a  day,  or,  if  he  were 
at  Baden,  long  excursions   across  the 
country.    When  engaged  on  his  magni- 
ficent Sonata  Appasdonata  he  one  day 
took  a  long  walk  witii  Ferdinand  Bies, 
his  pupiL    They  walked  for  hours,  but 
during  the  whole  time  Beethoven  spoke 
not  a  word,  but  kept  humming,  or  rather 
howling,  up  and  down  the  scale.    It 
was    the  process  of  incubation.     On 
reaching  home,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
dashed  into  the  splendid  Finale  of  that 
noble  work.     Once  there  he  remained 
for    some  time,  totally  regardless   of 
the  darkness,  or  the  fact  that  he  and 
Bies    had    had    nothing    to    eat    for 
hours.      His  appearance   became  per- 
fectly well  known   to   people   of  all 
classes,  who  exclaimed,  **  There  is  Beet- 
hoven," when  they  saw  him ;  and  it  ia 
related  that  once,  when  a  troop  of  char- 
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ooal-bonieia  met  him  on  a  country  path, 
they  stood  on  one  side,  heavily  laden  as 
they  were,  to  let  him  pass,  for  fear  of 
troubling  the  great  master's  meditations. 
When  composing  in  his  own  room  at 
home,  he  would  sometimes  walk  about 
in  a  reverie,  pouring  cold  water  over 
his    hands   alternately,  from  jug  after 
jug,  till  the  floor  of  the  room  was  inun- 
dated, and  the  people  came  running 
upstairs  to    know   the  cause  of    the 
deluge.     At  his  death  he  left,  besides 
his  finished  works,  a  quantity  of  rough 
sketches,     containing     doubtless    the 
germs   of  many   more    works,   which 
never  passed  the  stage  in  which  they 
appear  there.     The  first  draughts  of  his 
well-known  compositions  show  the  suc- 
cessive alterations  which  their  subjects 
suffered  before  they  pleased  him;  and 
these  form  a  most  interesting  study,  as 
exposing  his  manner  of  working.     One 
of  his  sketch-books  has  been  published 
in  externa,  and,  besides  a  host  of  matters 
of  minor    interest^  it  contains    three 
separate  draughts,    at   length,  of  the 
finale  of  one  of  his  Symphonies — a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  patience  with  which 
this  great  and  fiery  genius  perfected  his 
masterpieces.     Even  when  completely 
finiahed,  and  perfected  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, his  MSS.  presented  many  dif- 
ficulties to  the  reader,  and  lus  copyists 
and  engravers  are  said  to  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.     In  one  of  his  letters, 
in  which  he  gives  his  publishers  the 
corrections  of  some  proofs  of  a  stringed  * 
quartett,  he  concludes  by  saying  that 
'*  It  is  four  o'clock.     I  must  post  this  : 
and  I  am  quite  hoarse   wiik  stamping 
and  swearing  I " 

The  handwriting  of  Mendelssohn  was 
beautifully  neat,  and  his  manner  of  cor- 
recting the  proofs  of  his  printed  works 
excessively  careful  and  painstaking. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  very 
extensive  correspondence.  Few  men, 
probably  no  composers,  ever  wrote  more 
letters — they  must  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous tax  upon  his  time  and  patience — 
and  yet  the  smallest  note  is  as  accurately 
expressed  and  carefuUy  written  as  if  it 
were  a  State  paper.  In  composing  he 
made  few  sketchesi  but  built  up  the 


whole  in  his  mind,  and  then,  when 
writing  down  the  score  thus  mentally 
prepared,  rather  invited  his  Mends' 
conversation  than  otherwise.  ''Pray 
come  in,"  said  he  on  one  such  occasion, 
"  I  am  merely  copying."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  fastidious  to  a  fault  in 
allowing  his  music  finally  to  leave  his 
hands  for  the  publisher.  The  beautiful 
Italian  Symphony  was  kept  back  by 
him  till  his  death,  the  WalpitrgiS' 
night  nearly  as  long,  and  some  of  the 
finest  numbers  in  Elijah  and  the 
Hymn  of  Praise  were  added  after  the 
first  performance.  No  musician  more 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  maxim  that 
what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing 
well,  or  more  consistently  carried  it 
into  practice. 

It  was  in  a  dream, — or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  nightmare, — that  Tartini 
composed  his  famous  sonata  for  violin, 
call^  the  Trillo  del  Diavolo.  Bossini, 
if  report  may  be  believed,  could  not  com- 
pose at  any  time  so  well  as  immediately 
after  supper.  When  he  was  young, 
as  the  story  goes,  he  was  once  writing 
an  opera  for  the  carnival  of  an  Italian 
town;  and  the  weather  being  bitterly 
cold,  and  his  purse  absolutely  empty, 
he  remained  in  bed,  in  order  to  keep 
himself  warm  while  he  wrote.  Just  as 
he  was  finishing  a  duet^  the  principal 
morceau  in  the  opera,  the  paper  slipped 
from  his  hands,  and  floated  and  fluttered 
under  the  bed.  He  reached  out  as  far 
as  he  could  without  quitting  the  bed, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
but  without  being  able  to  recover  the 
piece.  He  therefore  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  wrote  it  over  again.  A 
friend  came  in  presently,  and  hearing 
what  had  happened,  fished  up  the  first 
duet,  which  proved  to  be  altogether 
different  from  the  second  version. 

Meyerbeer's  imagination  was  power- 
fully excited  during  thunderstorms ;  at 
such  times  he  would  retire  to  his  room 
and  write  with  freedom  and  spirit. 
Hal^vy,  with  more  domestic  tastes, 
when  his  inspiration  failed  him,  would 
put  a  kettle  on  the  fire ;  and  as  it  sim- 
mered and  boiled,  his  mind  gradually 
recovered   its  usoal  activity,  and   bis 
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ideas  flowed  again  in  abundance.  Anber 
loved  being  on  horseback,  and  while  the 
animal  was  galloping  his  thoughts  came 
with  D&cility  and  speed.  Mozart  con- 
fessed a  similar  thing.  "It  is  whea 
travelling  in  a  carriage  or  walking  after 
dinner,"  writes  he  to  Baron  Y.,  '*  that 
my  ideas  flow  best  and  most  abun- 
duitly."  Many  persons  of  less  emi- 
nence than  Mozart  or  Auber  have 
experienced  the  same  effect  from  the 
motion  of  a  hansom  cab.  But  while 
Auber  was  happy  on  the  gallop,  Adolphe 
Adam,  on  the  other  htmd,  when  at  a 
loss  for  ideaSy  loved  to  bury  himself, 
with  his  cats,  under  a  thick  qtiilt  of 
eider-down. 

Beaders  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography  of 
Charles  Dickens  will  remember  his 
nocturnal  expeditions,  and  how,  when 
putting  together  the  plot  of  a  story,  he 
would  pace  the  deserted  streets  of  Lou- 
don  at  night  for  hotrs.  Many  a  page 
of  his  novels,  teeming  with  punch-bowls 
and  joviality,  was  thus  soberly  imagined. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ben  Jonson,  ao* 
oording  to  an  entry  in  his  own  manu* 
script  journal,  preserved  at  Dulwich 
College,  wrote   best  when   drunk:—- 


*' Memorandum,  Upon  the  20th  o£ 
May,  the  King  (Heaven  reward  him  1) 
sent  me  1002.  At  that  time  I  often 
went  to  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  before  I 
had  spent  401.  of  it,  wrote  my  AlckymisL 
....  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  Volpone, 
and  wrote  most  of  it  after  a  present  of 
ten  dozen  of  palm-sack  from  my  veiy 

good  Lord  T .    That,  I  am  positive, 

will  live  to  posterity,  and  be  acted,  when 
I  and  envy  be  friends,  with  applause. 
....  Memorandum,  The  first  speech 
in  my  CatUinOf  spoken  by  Sylla's  ghost, 
was  writ  after  I  had  parted  with  my 
friend  at  the  Devil  Tavern :  I  had 
drunk  well  that  night,  and  had  brave 
notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that 
play  which  I  think  is  flat  I  resolve 
to  drink  no  more  water  with  my  wine." 
These  few  anecdotes  might  be  per- 
haps multiplied  indefinitely ;  but^  as  &r 
as  they  go,  they  serve  to  illustrate  suffi- 
ciently the  various  ways  of  workings 
purposely  or  accidentally  adopted  by 
composers,  and  show  that  ideas  are  not 
always  tQ  be  found  only  by  biting  the 
end  of  the  quill  pen. 

JULUK  M^BSHALU 
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Ajcoira  the  xnatij  reasons  we  have  to  be 
grateful  to  the  poets  of  our  time,  not 
tiie  leasts  perhaps,  is  that»  to  use  a 
rather  homely  expression,  they  are  one 
and  all  hard  workers  in  their  art ;  and 
this  in  more  than  one  way.  Not  only 
have  they  bestowed  more  care  on  form 
and  ezecntion  than,  for  example,  most 
of  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of  this 
centnry  appear  to  have  done,  bat  they 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  also  lavish  in 
point  of  quantity.  Of  none  of  them 
except  Mr.  Arnold  (and  surely  we  need 
not  despair  of  having  more  poetry  from 
him)  do  we  say,  as  we  do  of  Gray  or 
Colnidge^ ''  How  perfect,  but  alas  t  how 
ioBnty"  And  to  none  of  them  onght 
we  to  be  more  thankful  on  this  account 
than  to  Mr.  Browning.  To  say  nothiitg 
of  his  earlier  writings,  the  rapidity  with 
which  daring  the  last  five  or  six  years 
he  has  produced  poem  after  poem  of 
such  various  kinds,  each,  whatever  its 
excellences  and  whatever  its  defects, 
full  of  vigour  and  intellectual  energy, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  may  not  unfitly 
be  counted  part  of  his  **  kindred  to  the 
ami  of  old."  In  any  estimate  of  Mr. 
JBrowning's  poetry  as  a  whole,  the  fer- 
tility in  production,  of  which  we  have 
a  new  instance  in  the  Inn  Albumj  would 
assuredly  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  nor  should 
we  forget  it  or  any  of  the  qualities  which 
have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
contemporary  poets  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  a  particular  poem, 
which  may  seem  to  us  not  so  strongly 
marked  by  those  qualities  as  most  of 
hiB  works.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
criticism  of  any  particular  production 
that  it  has  to  consider  the  latter  purely 
on  its  own  merits,  and  too  much  out  of 
its  relation  to  that  body  of  poems  of 
which  it  forms  often  an  insignificant  and 
sometimes  hardly  a  worthy  member. 

The   common  complaint  against  the 
Inn  Awum  is  that  it  is  melodramatio 


or,  sensational;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  useful  to  consider  how  far  this  ac- 
cusation is  justified.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  ought  to  have  some  definite 
idea  of  its  meaning.  It  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  incidents  of  the  story, 
which,  for  purposes  of  hostile  criti- 
cism, may  be  described  as  dealing  with 
seduction,  gambling,  suicide,  proposed 
adultery,  and  murder.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  mere  presence  of 
startling  crimes  in  a  poem  is  not  enough 
to  make  it  melodramatic;  if  it  were, 
most  tragedies  would  be  melodramas, 
and  Hamlet  would  be  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  concerned  with  a  ghost, 
madness,  suicide,  several  murders,  and 
manslaughter;  and,  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  cozgecture  what  reception 
MamUi  would  meet  with  from  critics  if 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  now,  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  tragedy  and 
not  a  melodrama,  in  spite  of  the 
"criminal''  incidents.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  same  incidents  were  related 
by  MiBs  Braddon,  they  would  assuredly 
be  sensational.  And  the  reason  of  the 
difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that,  if  such  incidents  are  to  be  tragic 
and  not  melodramatic,  they  must  be 
lifted  by  the  characters  and  passions  of 
the  actors  into  a  spiritual  atmosphere ; 
they  must  cease  to  be  mere  events,  and 
must  be  apprehended  as  the  result 
or  expression  of  great  emotion  and 
passionate  will,  coloured  through  and 
through,  and  robbed  of  their  every-day 
horror,  by  the  grandeur  or  pathos  which 
belong  to  the  struggle  of  a  noble,  beauti- 
ful, or  strong  soul,  whether  its  strength 
issues  in  acts  morally  good  or  morally 
evil.  It  is,  indeed,  an  inaccuracy  to  say 
that  the  same  events  happen  in  a  tra- 
gedy and  in  a  melodrama  or  an  ordinary 
novel ;  there  is  little  identity  in  a  com- 
monplace murder  and  the  "  murder"  of 
Desdemona  beyond  that  of  the  simple 
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physical  act,  which  in  the  eyes  of  art 
is  all  hut  ahsolutely  insignificant  And 
it  is  just  hecause  a  poUce-report  or  a 
sensation-novel  lays  stress  on  this  in- 
significant and  repnlsive  aspect  of  the 
event,  and  connects  it,  at  hest,  with 
mean  characters  and  vulgar  passions, 
that  it  is  ngly  and  worthless. 

Now  it  is  both  incorrect  and  unjust  to 
say  that  the  Inn  Album  appeals  to  those 
tastes  which  are  gratified  by  a  police- 
report.  Not  only  is  there  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  offensive  detail, 
but  there  is  really  no  descriptum  what- 
ever of  any  of  the  '*  criminal "  incidents. 
More  than  that,  they  are  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  persons  in  the  man- 
ner to  which  we  have  alluded.  And 
yet  they  fail  to  become  tragic  and  do 
remain,  we  think,  melodramatic,  con- 
fronting us  almost  in  their  native  ugli- 
ness, because  this  connection  or  fusion 
is  incomplete.  How  is  it  that  it  is  in- 
complete f 

Mr.  Browning  has  thrown  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  he  has  adopted.  The  pro- 
saic or  literal  side  of  the  story  is  forced 
on  our  attention  by  the  improbability  of 
the  plot,  and  still  more  by  the  strong 
colours  in  which  the  principal  figures 
are  painted.  It  is  a  natural  demand 
that  in  an  essentially  modem  poem  we 
should  see  the  reflection  of  the  time  and 
its  society,  but  we  do  not  want  to  hear 
the  slang  of  the  moment,  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  reality  of  tibe  characters 
that  they  should  often  speak  in  language 
even  less  poetical  than  that  of  ordinary 
conversation.  But  the  talk  between 
the  two  men  is  sometimes  really  nothing 
less  than  vulgar;  and  many  passages 
of  the  work  are  reduced  even  more 
completely  to  the  level  of  every-day 
life  by  a  use  of  local  and  "  temporal  '* 
colouring  which  hardly  befits  any  form 
of  serious  poetry  except  satire.  Allusions 
to  Mr.  Euskin,  to  Mr.  Browning  himself, 
to  "Polo,  Tent-pegging,  Hurlingham, 
the  Rink,"  to  Galopin,  "  Sir  Richard," 
the  "  World,"  "  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  the 
Laureate,"  ''  Dizzy  "  (these  in  the  first 
thirty-seven  pages),  are  audacious  enough 
to  be  characteristic,  but  they  would  come 


more  fitly  from  some  enthusiast  for  the 
shallowest  so-called  realism,  than  .from 
a  poet  of  the  most  fertile  resource.  And 
we  only  mention  them  here  because 
they  illustrate  the  point  on  which  we 
are  dwelling — ^that  the  externals  of  the 
story  are  brought  into  such  staring  re- 
lief that  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing 
them  with  the  soul  of  the  poem  into  a 
living  unity  is  greatly  heightened. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  for  this 
disunion.  That  which  makes  the  inci- 
dents melodramatic  is  just  the  fact  that 
the  whole  interest  of  the  poem  is  the 
reverse  of  melodramatic.  It  is  centred 
in  the  characters,  or  in  the  principal 
character ;  and  we  are  so  much,  so  ex- 
clusively, occupied  with  the  psycho- 
logical revelation  that  violent  action  jais 
on  us.  It  is,  we  believe,  partly  this 
faculty  of  psychological  presentation  and 
analysis  which  makes  Mr.  Browning  so 
pre-eminently  successful  in  monolt^e, 
as  diBtingnished  from  the  drama,  or 
semi-dramatic  works  like  the  /nn 
Album,  His  strength  lies  in  his  crea- 
tion of,  and  insight  into,  character,  and 
in  his  extraordinary  power  of  making 
the  character  reveal  itself  in  words 
through  all  its  windings  and  in  all  its 
recesses.  But  in  the  drama  the  cha- 
racter is  revealed  and  developed  not 
merely  by  speech,  but  by  action  and 
reaction  on  others,  producing  a  move- 
ment in  which  this  subtle  reflection  ia 
out  of  place;  and  in  this  movement 
there  is  a  perfect  union  of  outside  and 
inside,  event  and  character.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  hard  for  the  reader  to 
regard  the  rake  and  the  heroine,  the  boy 
and  girl  as  dramatis  personm.  They  are 
introduced  to  him  only  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  play,  and  their  spiritual 
nature  is  laid  bare  before  him,  but  he 
is  interested  in  each  of  them,  each  by 
himself,  as  ^'  men  and  women,"  rather 
than  in  the  "i^hole  action  of  which  they 
are  parts ;  and  when  they  suddenly  clash 
together  in  a  catastrophe,  he  remains 
unmoved,  and  the  catastrophe  appears 
to  him  melodramatic^ 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that,  if 
I3ie  poem  were  a  melodrama  or  a  novel,  wa 
ihomd  be  told  what  became  of  the  boy  and 
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And  this  Ib  not  all.    Not  only  are 
the  persons  rather  studies  of  character 
than  actors  in  a  drama,  hat,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  they  are  too  insigniiicant,  or  it 
may  he  too  ohscurely  portrayed,  for  the 
events  in  which  they  are  concerned. 
The  events  are  too  large  for  them.     If 
the  ruin  or  victory  of  a  soul  is  to  he 
tragic,  there  must  he  something  great 
and  strong  in  it,  and  it  must  he  capable 
of  exciting  sympathy  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
— ^not  merely  the  sympathy  we  feel  with 
commoQ  sorrow  or  faUure,  or  even  with 
the  struggle  of  an  uncommon  nature 
which  yet  does  not  express  itself  in  mo- 
mentous action.    For  instance,  there  is 
tragedy  enough,  in  the  loose  sense  of 
the  word,  in  that  frequent  history  of 
our  day,  the  fluctuations  and  descent  or 
restoration  of  a  nature,  which,  without 
having  much  suhstance,  has  vivid  powers 
of  reflection  and  imresting  self-<:on8cious- 
ness.     But  that  history,  though  it  may 
he  well  treated  in  lyrical  poetry  or 
monologue,  is  not  likely  to  he  the  centre 
of  a  good  drama  or  of  a  poem  cast  in  the 
mould  of  the  Inn  Album.    And  so,  in 
the  present  case,  can  we  say  that  the 
persons  of  the  story  rouse  a  sufficient 
tragic  interest  in  us  to  justify  their 
violent  action  ?    We  think  not     If  we 
care  for  any  of  them,  it  is  for  the  girl, 
who  brings  the    beauty  of    a  bright 
sweet  nature  into  the  poem,  but  who, 
like  her  cousin,  is  certainly  not  tragic, 
and,  quite  rightly,  has  least  to  do  with 
the  catastrophe.    We  fancy  that  if  we 
could  get  a  firmer  hold  of  the  elder 
woman's  character,  it  would  give  us  the 
clement  of  strength  and  heroism  that  is 
wanting;    but    unfortunately    this    is 
what  Mx,  Browning  does  not  allow  us 
to  do ;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  her  as  a 
real  woman,  impossible  to  feel  the  fiua- 
cination  which  she  exercises  over  all  the 
other  persons ;    she  repels  us  by  her 
stoniness,   her   self-assertion,  and  her 
downright    coarseness     of    mind — ^we 

girL  W6  must  refuse  to  accept  an  evil  frog- 
cestion  which  arose  within  us  at  the  first  read- 
mg,  that  the  beginning  of  the  girVs  speech 
M  she  ''moimts  the  stair"  (t>.  209)  has  a 
doable  meanmg,'  and  is  intended  to  give  us 
this  information. 


refer  particularly  to  the  scene  where 
she  describes  her  life  with  her  husband 
to  the  seducer  whom  she  is  supposed 
to  loathe.  Our  whole  interest  is  thrown 
on  the  rake,  and  while  we  follow  his 
self-revelation  with  wonder,  we  feel  that 
he  is  too  wretched,  too  contemptible, 
too  empty  a  being  to  support  action, 
which  requires  us  to  feel  the  emotion  of 
tragedy  and  not  merely  the  enjoyment 
of  psychological  creation  and  por- 
traiture. 

But  let  us  leave  our  explanation  of  an 
apparent  defect,  and  look  rather  more 
closely  at  this  character.  In  it,  as  we 
have  said,  lies  the  power  of  the  work ; 
and  if  we  can  help  any  one  to  appreciate 
that  power,  we  shall  perhaps  be  doing 
him  a  service,  and  shall  ourselves  be 
standing  towards  the  poem  in  the  only 
attitude  which  can  be  pleasant  and 
natural,  when  we  remember  the  debt 
which  every  lover  of  poetry  owes  to 
Mr.  Browning.  We  can,  however,  ofifer 
only  tentative  remarks,  in  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  a  limited  confldenoe. 
For  there  are  passages,  at  the  sense  of 
which  we  can  only  guess,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  much  dimness  in  our 
general  idea  of  the  character.  This 
dimness  may  be  put  down  to  weakness 
in  us  or  obscurity  in  the  poem  itself,  but 
we  question  whether  it  can  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  former.  One  has  certainly 
no  right  to  complain  of  not  being  able 
to  set  forth  fully  in  piose  what  has  been 
expressed  in  poetry ;  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  one  could,  since  analysis  must 
needs  fieul  to  apprehend  the  whole  truth 
or  beauty  of  life,  and  the  higher  power 
of  imagination  knows  how  to  fuse  into 
one  elements  which  to  the  lower  power 
of  reflection  appear  contradictory.^  You 

^  The  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
**  meaning  **  of  a  work  of  art  can  be  adequately 
represent^  in  any  other  form  than  its  own 
special  artistic  form  is  seen  most  clearly  when 
attempts  are  made  at  putting  the  "  meaning  " 
of  a  piece  of  music  into  words.  The  very  word 
"meaning"  is  misleading:  for  it  commonly 
signifies  something  expressible  in  language, 
and  in  this  sense  music  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  meaning.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  to  fall  into  the  e^oal  absurdity  of  saying 
that  it  expresses  nothmg  at  all. 
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cannot  possibly  represent  Falstaff,  lago, 
Cleopatra  in  critical  prose,  though  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  do  what  you  can; 
because  the  attempt  may  help  you  to  a 
more  perfect  imaginative  appropriation 
of  the  character  and  the  poetry.  But 
this  imaginative  appropriation  ought  to 
be  possible ;  and  in  the  present  case,  we 
confess,  we  have  not  found  it  so. 

The  point  of  interest  in  this  character 
lies  in  the  union  of  intellectual  supe- 
riority, and  some  too  little  explained 
strength  of  nature  with  the  most  hope- 
less moral  corruption,  and  in  the  result 
which  ensues  when  this  divided  soul 
comes  into  conflict  with  a  nature  whose 
strength  does  not  lie  in  simple  intellect, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  calculated  by 
intellect  or  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Though  his  designs  are  seen  through, 
the  profligate  has  gained  an  assured 
ascendency  over  the  young  man,  and 
has  even  won  his  friendship;  and  he 
only  completes  a  long  list  of  similar 
crimes  when  he  deceives  a  woman  of  un- 
usual force  and  independence,  whose 
love  demands  soul  in  return  for  soul. 
Yet  this  insight  and  mastery  are  slaves 
working  at  the  behest  of  an  almost  in- 
credible pollution  of  mind,  only  so  far 
unwilling  slaves  that  they  have  made 
him  meanly  cynical  instead  of  a  mere 
voluptuary.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
superiority,  and  does  not  know  that  it 
conceals  a  weakness  which  will  wreck 
him.  He  is  '^old,  and  understands 
things,''  can  overlook  the  workings  of 
men's  minds,  and  manage  them,  and  has 
found  that  he  can  take  in  most  of  them 
and  overcome  the  virtue  of  most  women. 
And  so  he  sees  the  world  in  his  own 
likeness,  and  life  as  he  himself  lives  it, 
and  despises  botL  But  alike  in  his 
words  and  in  the  issue  of  the  action  the 
poet  has  brought  into  sight  with  cha- 
racteristic keenness  and  truth  of  imagi- 
nation, the  utter  impotence  of  this 
apparent  power.  Opposite  the  world  he 
looks  down  on,  he  stands  helpless  and 
nugatory.  It  rejects  him,  and  he  can- 
not help  longing  for  its  recognition. 
With  so  much  devemess,  he  knows  that 
he  is  nothing,  neither  '^  rich,  nor  great, 
nor  happy/'  nor  known,  except  i^  a  ro?^, 


and  perhaps  a  cheat.  In  spite  of  his 
vanity,  which  assures  him  that^  though 
he  has  nothing  to  show,  in  himself  he 
is  a  great  being,  and  might  have  been 
a  remarkable  man;  in  spite  of  his  re- 
fusal to  admit  that  he  has  made  him- 
self what  he  is,  his  genuine  admiration 
for  his  own  wits,  and  his  attempt  to 
account  for  his  chief  mistake  as  due 
merely  to  a  want  of  insight,  he  knows 
that  his  whole  existence  is  a  miserable 
failure. 

This  chief  mistake  occurs  in  the 
crisis  of  his  life ;  we  should  rather  say, 
what  he  thinks  the  crisis  of  his  life ; 
for  after  such  a  past  it  was  next  door 
to  inevitable  that  he  should  act  as  he 
did.  He  meets  with  the  heroine  of  the 
poem,  a  woman  not  only  of  wonderful 
beauty,  but  of  a  soul  so  far  above  his  as 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  his  understanding. 
His  first  feeling  towards  her,  the  spirit 
in  which  he  sets  himself  to  seduce  her; 
he  himself  tells  us  in  a  speech  almost  too 
repulsive  for  poetry.  He  fimcies  that 
as  usual  he  can  see  into  all  the  recesses 
of  her  nature,  look  down  on  it^  and  cal- 
culate its  workings  beforehand.  But  in 
reality  he  has  met  what  he  cannot  grasp, 
and  therefore  cannot  conquer;  he  can 
ruin  her  peace  and  her  life,  but  she  her- 
self is  beyond  his  reach.  The  fascination 
she  exercises  over  him  shows  his  uncon- 
scious recognition  of  something  above 
him,  some^ing  which,  if  he  cannot  win 
it,  will  be  his  fate.  He  deceives  her ;  and 
on  the  revelation  of  his  baseness  follows 
that  of  her  grandeur.  He  loses  the  love 
which  was  given  not  to  him,  but  to  ''his 
seeming;"  and  though,  when  he  begins 
to  thii^  and  speak  of  her,  his  intellect 
and  character  express  not  the  trutii 
(which  lies  in  his  instinctive  subjection), 
but  his  wretched  sham  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  disbelief  in  all  beauty  and 
goodness,  yet  in  his  heart  he  knows 
he  has  lost  his  last  chance ;  and,  by  a 
fine  touch  of  poetic  genius,  this  know- 
ledge, coalescing  with  his  corrupted 
heart,  takes  the  form  of  a  belief  that 
her  insatiable  hatred  is  draining  him  of 
all  his  force  and  thwarting  him  in  all 
his  schemes,  until  at  last  it  faces'  him  to 
crush  him  for  ever. 
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It  is  in  this  last  flicker  of  manhood  in 
him,  this  instinctive  desire  to  win  what 
is  above  him,  this  prostration  before  it 
in  moments  when  it  overpowers  hie  in- 
tellect, that  the  tragedy  of  his  doom 
(such  as  it  is)  and  the  only  possibility 
of  our  caring  abont  him  lies ;  and  we 
feel  the  presence  of  the  master  in  the 
subtlety  and  vigour  with  which  the  effect 
of  this  new  influence  on  his  character 
is  conceived.  He  clings  to  the  idea  that 
she  might  yet  save  hun — 

''  Quicken  me !   Call  me  yours — 
Yours  and  the  world's— yours  and  the  world's 
and  God's ;— " 

that  here  ''  Was  life's  prizd  grasped  at, 
gained,  and  then  let  go ; ''  but  it  is  a 
mere  delusion.  It  was  too  late :  he  lies 
in  the  bonds  of  the  destiny  he  has  him- 
self created — his  character.  With  this 
nature  his  impulse  towards  her,  his  faith 
in  her,  can  only  for  a  moment  fuse  it- 
self;  it  never  forms  part  of  his  dear 
consciousness,  never  touches  his  debased 
view  of  life ;  it  remains  a  vague  instinc- 
tive feeling,  confronted  and  denied  by 
his  habitual  being.  Her  fascination 
conquers  him  and  even  brings  him  on 
to  lus  knees.^  But  the  moment  thought 
returns  it  is  in  the  old  inevitable  shape. 
Like  lago,  to  whom  he  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  (as  Mr.  Browning  himself 
hints  to  us),  he  cannot  believe  in  good- 
ness or  truth.  He  is  hardly  off  his 
knees,  and  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
the  feeling  in  which  alone  the  last  gleam 
of  his  better  nature  can  come  to  him, 
before  he  deliberately  forms  a  plan  to 
get  rid  of  his  gambling  debt,  which 
presupposes  that  she  is  in  reality  with- 
out honesty,  faithfulness,  or  purity. 
When  he  talks  of  her  it  is  in  the 
speech  of  his  real  self,  eaten  up  with 
corruption  and  egotism.  When  she  ap- 
parently accepts  the  proposal,  he  is  only 
momentarily  a  little  surprised,  and  then 
reassumee  the  experienced  c^oiic  who 
knows  that  all  things  are  vanity  and 
18  surprised  at  nothing,  and  is  ready 

^  Our  remarks  aa  to  the  difficulty  of  fully 
apprehending  the  character  referred  specially 
to  this  scene,  which,  however,  goiitains  far  the 
finest  passa^  in  the  book. 


for  a  devil's  dance  over  the  success  of 
his  hideous  plot.  But  in  vain ;  with  his 
abasement  before  her  his  one  glimpse  of 
the  truth  has  disappeared,  and  the  final 
victory  of  his  intellect  brings  his  fate 
upon  his  head.  He  has  measured  his 
strength  against  a  force  he  cannot  gauge, 
because  there  is  nothing  answering  to  it 
in  him. 

"  Fools,  what  fools, 
These  wicked  men  are ! " 

cries  his  victim  and  conqneress.  Like 
lago  again,  it  is  given  to  him  to  mar 
the  lives  of  others,  but  not  to  gain  any- 
thing for  himsel£  His  whole  being  is 
evil  and  a  lie,  and  therefore  it  shows 
itself  to  be  not  life  and  victory,  but 
self-destruction  and  nothingness.  That 
a  vivid  and  deep  impression  of  this 
nullity  remains  on  the  reader's  mind  is 
the  one  relief  in  an  almost  grotesque 
catastrophe,  and  the  soul  which  so  far 
holds  the  poem  together :  for  we  seem  to 
catch  a  breath  of  the  air  of  that  world  of 
tragedy,  which  is  the  vision  of  human 
life,  freed  from  its  accidents  and  little- 
ness, and  seen  in  its  eternal  truth. 

Space  forbids  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  this  character,  and  any 
account  of  the  others.  We  have  tried 
to  indicate  what  we  think  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  whole  poem ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  add  that  we  have  no  firm  con- 
fidence that  the  above  sketch  coincides 
with  Mr.  Browning's  intention.  His 
readers  will  perhaps  have  noticed  the 
fact  that,  though  he  almost  invariably 
speaks  through  the  mouth  of  a  ^'  dra- 
matic "  person,  there  are  yet  few  poets 
whose  works  are  so  strongly  marked  by 
one  definite  and  constant  way  of  re- 
garding man's  life.  The  recurrence  of 
this  doctrine  (it  hardly  comes  short  of 
being  a  doctrine)  in  the  Inn  AVmni 
raises  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
our  analysis.  We  can  only  touch  on 
two  of  its  characteristics.  ThA  first  lies 
in  the  conviction,  most  prominent  in 
the  dramatis  penonosy  that  at  some  point 
in  the  history  of  every  soul's  sojourn 
on  the  earth  the  chance  of  success  or 
failure  is  offered  to  it  in  its  union  or 
rejection  of  union  with  another  soul, — 
a  success  which  ensures  the  continuance 
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of  this  union  into  a  futuie  life  or  lives, 
a  fedluie  which  may  be  made  good  in 
the  eoul's  next  embodiment,  but  which 
for  its  earthly  eidstence  is  final.  The 
reader  will  at  once  recognize  this  idea 
in  the  Inn  Album,  though  less  stress  is 
laid  on  immortality  than  usual  It 
governs  the  whole  tone  of  thought  of 
the  three  chief  persons,  and  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Browning  does  not  mean  us 
to  take  it  in  earnest,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  rake.  If  this  is  so,  our  analysis  of 
the  character  is  in  a  measure  incorrect ; 
but  without  dwelling  further  on  the 
point,  we  must  confess  that  we  find  it  im- 
possible so  to  take  it  in  earnest,  and  must 
regard  the  man's  belief  in  it  (which 
produces  some  of  the  best  passages  in 
the  book)  as  one  of  the  contradictions 
which  give  us  an  interest  in  him.  His 
manner  of  regarding  his  previous  pieces 
of  villainy  as  "  failures,''  instead  of  true 
ezp;res8ions  of  a  despicable  nature  grow- 
ing with  each  crime  more  worthless, 
seems  so  false  that  it  can  hardly  be  in- 
tended to  be  anything  but  "dramatic." 
The  second  characteristic,  which  is  also 
prominent  in  this  poem,  is  connected 
with  the  first,  and  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  well  brought  out  in  an  excellent 
es*say  on  ''  Tennyson  and  Browning  "  by 
Prof.  Dowden ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
mention  that  it  consists  in  the  fact  that 
each  of  Mr.  Browning's  characters  tends 
to  look  on  himself,  as  an  individual,  as 
the  end  of  life  and  of  the  world  so  far 
as  it  touches  him  in  particular ;  a  posi- 
tion which,  however  true  or  fruitful  for 
poetry,  naturally  obscures  the  equally 
true  and  poetical  point  of  view,  from 
which  the  individual  is  regarded  rather 
as  a  member  of  a  family,  a  society,  &c., 
than  as  a  single  soul  to  be  developed  at 
aU  costs.  Here  again  it  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  the  persons  of  the  story, 
conspicuously  the  two  principal  ones, 
are  possessed  each  in  his  own  way  by 
Mr.  Browning's  idea.  This  is  obvious 
in  the  case  of  the  rake,  but  it  will  be 
found  equally  true  of  the  heroine,  and 
especially  of  the  spirit  in  which  she  re- 
gards her  husband,  and  also  the  event 
which  has  ruined  her  life.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 


truth  of  this  idea ;  but  we  must  point 
out  that  its  prominence  in  all  the  cha- 
racters produces  an  unnatural  monotony, 
and  an  impression  that  the  author  is 
using  his  actors  as  vehicles  for  his  own 
reflections. 

Criticism  of  the  form  oith.eInn  Album, 
understanding  that  word  in  its  widest 
sense,  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits; 
and  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  comment 
on  those  passages  which  seem  to  us 
harsh  or  uncouth.  Mr.  Browning  hints, 
in  the  mocking  line,  "That  bard's  a 
Browning ;  he  neglects  the  form,"  what 
he  has  also  expressly  told  us  in  one  of 
his  latest  dedications,  that  the  accusation 
of  negligence  is  unjust.  But,  if  he  will 
forgive  the  remark,  we  would  rather  be- 
lieve in  negligence  than  in  an  inten« 
tion,  through  which  his  earlier  style  has 
d^enerated  into  mannerism.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  is,  we  fear,  beyond 
doubt.  Even  in  days  when  this  phe- 
nomenon is  so  strangely  common  that 
we  have  hardly  one  distinguished  poet 
whose  later  writings  are  not  marred  by 
eccentricities  and  tricks,  and  even  prose, 
once  considered  fietultless,  begins  to  show 
signs  of  the  same  malady,  there  is 
no  instance  of  decadence  of  language 
so  distressing  as  the  change  of  ^. 
Browning's  English  into  Browningese. 
And  yet  it  is  hsjxlly  fifty  years  since  we 
had  at  least  three  poets — Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  and  Byron — ^who  united  perfect 
individuality  of  style  with  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  mannerism.  But  Mr. 
Browning's  later  verse  is  not  merely 
abrupt  and  wearisomely  alliterative ;  it 
has  become  so  peculiar  as  hardly  to  re- 
main English.  Such  expressions  as  the 
following :  "  Never  fear  But  drugs,  hand 
pestled  at,  have  poisoned  nose"  (p.  120), 
or,  "Then  clasps-to  cover,  sends  book 
spinning  off  Tother  side  table  "  (p.  97), 
or,  "  Then  they  ring  beU  "  (p.  32),  are 
intolerable  except  in  telegrams,  and  the 
huny  of  life  is  not  yet  so  mad  that  a 
poet  need  use  that  means  of  commu- 
nication. And,  again,  has  Mr.  Brown- 
ing any  authority  for  the  following 
constructions,  which  are  certainly  un- 
common :  "  Your  man,  with  my 
things,  follow  in  the  trap,"  for  "lot 
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your  man  follow;"  "more  I  think 
about,  and  less  I  like  the  thing/'  for 
"  tlie  less,  &c." ;  "  I  confided  you  the 
sort  of  hat  he  wore,"  for  "confided 
to  you ;"  "  contest  him  for  me,"  for 
"  strive  with  him  "1  It  is  not  easy  to 
be  enthusiastic  over  the  destiny  of  the 
English  language.  It  promises  to 
spread  itself  indefinitely  over  the 
world;  but,  what  with  our  slovenly 
pronunciation,  which  nobody  can  at- 
tempt to  mend  without  affectation,  and 
what  with  newspapers,  and  the  abomi- 
nable corruptions  of  American  slang,  it 
seems  too  probable  that  it  will  lose  in 
quality  what  it  gains  in  extension.  And 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  mis- 
fortune that  our  highest  living  literary 
genius,  and  now,  too,  so  real  a  poet  as 
Mr.  Browning,  should  have  allowed 
themselves  to  slide  into  the  use  of 
dialects  peculiar  to  themselves,  instead 
of  employing  the  mother-tongue  which 
has  sufficed  for  our  great  authors. 

It  is  further  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
this  short-hand  manner  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  more  common-place  parts  of  Mr. 
Browning's  poem,  and  almost,  sometimes 
quite,  disappears  in  the  best  passages, 
passages  where  passion  informs  the 
-words.  And  we  are  glad,  after  so  many 
references  to  unsatisfactory  lines,  to 
quote,  as  instances  of  this  fact,  some 
which  seem  to  us  full  of  beauty.  See, 
for  example,  the  speech  beginning  "  ^ot 
you !  But  I  see,"  on  p.  56,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  next  page;  or,  again, 
the  conclusion  of  the  rake's  appeal  on 
p.  136,  &c.  Here,  again,  are  five  lines 
which  are  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  poet's  most  characteristic  power  of 
presenting  condensed  thought  in  con- 
•densed  expression  : — 

**  Safety  induces  culture  :  culture  seeks 
To  institute,  extend  and  multiply 
The  difference  between  safe  man  and  man. 
Able  to  live  alone  now ;  progress  means 
What  but  abandonment  of  fellowship  1 " 

(P.  118.) 

Or,  to  take  a  passage  of  a  very  different 
»kind :  the  two  men  have  been  gambling 
all  through  the  night  in  the  parlour  of 
the  little  inn;  and,  as  candlelight  yields 
4o  daylight,  the  younger  throws  back 
No.  196. — ^voL.  xxxm. 


the  shutters  and  flings  the  window  open; 
none  but  a  true  poet  could  have  given 
us  this  lovely  landscape  in  a  few  perfect 
words : — 

"  He  leans  into  a  living  gloiy-bath 
Of  air  and  lights  where  seems  to  float  and 

move 
The  wooded  watered  countiy,  hill  and  dale 
And  steel-bright  thread  of  steam,  a-smoke 

with  mist, 
A-sparkle  with  May  morning,  diamond  drift 
0*  the  sun-touched  dew."    (P.  4). 

And  once  more,  there  is  beauty  of  as 
high  an  order  and  in  yet  another  manner 
in  the  fine  speech  in  which  the  heroine 
repels  the  accusation  that  she  had  never 
loved  the  man  who  wronged  her : — 

"No  love?    Ah,  dead  love!    I  invoke  thy 

ghost 
To  snow  the  murderer  where  thy  heart 

poured  life 
At  summons  of  the  stroke  he  doubts  was 

dealt 
On   pasteboard  and  pretence !    Not  love, 

my  love ! 
I  changed  for  you  the  ver^  laws  of  life : 
Made  }[ou  the  standard  of  all  right,  all  fair. 
No  genius  but  you  could  have  been,  no  sage, 
No  sufferer  —  which  is  grandest—for  tne 

truth! 
My  hero — where  the  heroic  only  hid 
To  burst  from  hiding,  brighten  earth  one 

day ! 
Age  and  decline  were  man's  maturity  ; 
Face,  form  were  nature's  type  :  more  grace, 

more  strength, 
What  had  they  been  but  just  superfluous 

gauds, 
Lawless  divergence  ?  1  have  danced  through 

day 
On  tiptoe  at  the  music  of  a  word. 
Uave  wondered  where  was  darKness  gone 

as  night 
Burst  out  in  stars  at  brilliance  of  a  smile ! 
Lonely,  I  placed  the  chair  to  help  tne  seat 
Your  fancied  presence ;  in  companionship 
I  kept  my  finger  constant  to  your  glove 
Qlued  to  mv  breast ;  then— where  was  all 

the  world  ? 
I  schemed— not  dreamed— how  I  might  die 

some  death 
Should  save  your  finger  aching!     Wl.o 

creates 
Destroys,  he  only :  I  had  laughed  to  soom 
Whatever  angel  tried  to  shake  my  faith 
And  make  you  seem  unworthy  :  you  your- 
self 
Only  could  do  that !    With  a  touch  'twas 

done. 
*Oive  me  all,  trust  mc  wholly!^    At  the 

word 
I  did  give,  I  did  trust— and  thereupon 
The  touch  did  follow.    Ah,  the  quiet  smile, 

A  A 
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The  mofiterfolly  folded  ann  in  ami, 

Afl  trick  obtained  its  triumph  one  time 

morel 
In  turn,  my  soul  too  triumphs  in  defeat : 
Treason  like  faith  moves  mountains :  love 

is  gone  l" 

After  reading  such  poetry  as  this,  in 
Trhich  the  passionate  expression  is  but 
just  touched  by  the  defect  we  have  been 
noticing,  we  have  little  cause  to  fear 
that  a  mannerism,  which  must  help  to 
shorten  the  fame  of  Mr.  Browning's 
later  poems,  has  become  ineyitable  to 
him.  Everyone  must  hope  that  he 
will  yet  produce  works  not  defaced  by 
it.  And  happily  no  one  can  doubt  that 
he  has  still  in  him  rich  stores  of  poetic 
energy,  and  of  an  energy  which  is  in 
ceaseless  activity  in  the  most  diverse 
directions. 

But  the  imperfection  of  form  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  will,  we  believe, 
make  productions  like  the  Inn  Album 
short-lived.  Form  and  matter  alike,  the 
poem  is  pitched  at  a  low  level ;  [and  not 
even  Mr.  Browning's  genius  is  sufficient 
to  dignify  a  story  which  contains  the 
elements  of  so  little  real  pathos,  and  so 
painfully  little  beauty.  With  all  its 
power,  we  are  not  refreshed,  nor  awed, 
nor  upUfted  by  the  Inn  Album  ;  it  has 
no  form  to  charm  us,  little  brightness  to 
relieve  its  gloom,  and,  except  for  the 
dramatic  touches  we  have  tried  to  indi- 


cate, the  human  nature  it  shows  us  isr 
too  mean,  or  too  commonplace,  or  too 
repellent,  to  excite  more  than  the  plear 
sure  of  following  a  psychological  reve- 
lation. It  may  be  said  that  poetry  can 
find  beauty  anywhere,  and  that  it  is  the 
glory  of  modem  ait  to  find  it  in  what 
seems  ugly  or  eviL  We  will  not  dis- 
pute it ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
things  are  equally  good  subjects  for  art, 
and  especially  for  semi-dramatic  art. 
We  may  have  too  much  of  seeking  love- 
liness in  dunghills.  Your  polisher  will 
make  you  something  of  a  common  peb- 
ble, but  it  is  better  for  him  to  choose  a 
rough  diamond  for  his  work.  The  poets 
of  the  world,  great  or  the  greatest,  have 
not  wasted  their  power  on  intractable 
materials ;  nor  did  Mr.  Browning  do  so 
in  the  days  when  he  wrote  Paracelsus^ 
Men  and  Women,  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easier  Day,  or  Abi  Vogler,  May  we  not 
hope  that  his  unique  genius  and  untiring 
industry  will  yet  be  devoted  to  aspects  of 
life  and  passion  more  worthy  of  them  1 
May  not  those  who  care  for  poetry  in 
England  appeal  to  him  for  something 
fitter  to  stand  with  those  works  for 
which  they  can  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful, even  though  he  should  again  give 
them  for  bread  such  stones  as  Red  Cot- 
ton NigHcap  Country  and  the  Inn 
Album  ? 

A.   C.   BllADliBT. 
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I  HAVE  already  given  some  general 
account  of  Greek  social  life,  which 
is  now  accessible  to  the  public.^ 
The  various  periods  of  Greek  literature 
have  there  been  interrogated  for  the 
hints  which  they  afford  as  to  manners 
and  conversation,  as  to  morals  and 
religion.  Eut,  of  course,  so  brief  a 
sketch  of  so  lafge  a  subject  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect ;  there  were  many 
things  implied  with  which  all  readers 
could  not  be  familiar,  many  things 
mentioned  in  mere  allusions,  on  which 
fuller  knowledge  may  be  acceptable. 
There  is  more  especiaUy  one — and  that 
the  fairest — side  of  Greek  life  which 
was  purposely  passed  over  in  silence. 
I  mean  the  relation  of  Greek  art  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  men  that  produced 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
direction  we  have  moat  of  all  to  learn 
£rom  the  Greeks.  Jb  or  though  modem 
days  and  modem  culture  can  boast  of 
much  splendid  art,  and  many  noble 
artifits,  yet  in  almost  every  such  modern 
development,  this  art  has  not  touched 
the  public,  it  has  not  leavened  the 
mass,  it  has  ever  remained  the  privilege 
and  the  heritage  of  the  few.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  had  essentially 
a  national  art — an  art  not  only  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  ordinary  man,  but 
intended  for  his  good  and]  for  his 
pleasure.  The  statesmen  of  those  days, 
and  the  moral  teachers  also,  felt  that 
human  nature  must  be  improved  by 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  good,  that 
passion  might  be  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  principle,  that  duty  should  be  pursued 
as  a  delight,  and  not  merely  performed 
as  an  irksome  labour.  Hence  the  moral 
side  of  art  was  to  them  of  deep  signifi- 
cance ;  it  was  not,  for  example,  the  rich- 
ness of  harmony,   and  the  grace  of 

*  The  substance  of  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Alexandra  College  in  Dublin. 

'  Social  Life  in  Oreeee,  &c.  By  J.  P.  Ma- 
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melody,  but  the  effects  of  the  Doric 
scale,  or  of  solemn  rhythm,  which  to 
them  seemed  important ;  and  they 
taught  music  universally,  not  only  as 
a  social  amusement,  but  as  a  safeguard 
against  weakness  and  indecision.  Whe- 
ther these  things  are  so  still,  or  whether 
they  can  again  become  so ;  how  far  the 
great  results  of  Greek  art  are  due  to  spe- 
cial circumstances,  and  how  far  to  good 
legislation  and  general  enlightenment — 
all  this  is  a  fascinating  inquiry,  and  even 
in  default  of  positive  results  will  be  in 
itself  interesting  and  instructive.  And 
so  in  many  other  respects,  already 
touched  in  my  former  treatment,  more 
light  and  a  fuller  discussion  have  been 
fairly  demanded,  and  I  cannot  refuse 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

Ey  way  of  introduction,  therefore, 
to  these  more  special  chapters  on  the 
details  of  Hellenic  life,  I  will  take  up  a 
text  which  we  often  use,  and  which  re- 
quires development,  if  not  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  the  oft-repeated  aphorism 
that '  tlie  Greeks  were  more  huirian  th<m 
we  are* 

!No  doubt  to  those  who  have  never 
thought  upon  these  subjects,  this  seems 
an  unmeaning  remark.  How,  they  say, 
can  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  be 
more  human  than  another)  Humane 
the  Greeks  were  not,  and  therefore 
in  this  sense  the  words  caimot  be 
taken.  Apart,  again,  from  these  igno- 
rant people,  who  know  of  no  special 
sense  for  the  term  human,  except  as 
contrasted  with  the  lower  animals,  there 
is  another  class,  who  adopt  as  a  maxim 
the  adage  Uhat  himian  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places,'  and  that 
therefore  any  such  assertion  as  that  just 
made  arises  merely  from  want  of  in- 
sight, or  want  of  special  knowledge  of 
the  case.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find 
common  features,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
find  even  striking  resemblances,  in  the 
most  trivial  and  apparently  accidental 
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customs,  among  nations  all  over  the 
continents  of  the  glohe;  and  so  these 
people  look  away  &om  the  violent  and 
fundamental  contrasts  which  sever 
races ;  they  forget  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  favoured  and  the  cursed 
races,  and  they  hold  that  in  the  main  all 
men  of  all  ages  are  human,  and  equally 
human. 

Again,  there  are  the  theologians  of 
Calvin's  school,  who  look  upon  human 
nature  as  a  mere  compound  of  vices. 
'  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  and  des- 
perately wicked ,  who  can  know  it  ? '  All 
better  instincts,  all  acts  of  right  and 
duty  are  with  them  either  mere  pretence 
— mere  filthy  rags — or  the  work  of  a 
superhuman  influence,  and  the  acts  of 
the  spiritual  man  in  conflict  with  the 
natural  man.  To  them,  therefore,  our 
aphorism  simply  means  this,  that  the 
Greeks  were  worse  than  we  are;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some 
senses  this  is  really  the  case.  So  then 
it  seems  that  these  short  utterances, 
meant  to  be  pithy,  often  result  in  vague- 
ness, and  though  convenient  to  use,  and 
acquiesced  in  especially  by  those  who 
will  not  betray  their  ignorance,  yet  still 
they  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  fuller 
discussion,  and  not  the  text  from  which 
we  take  our  departure. 

What  do  we  mean,  then,  by  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  humanity  which  we 
attribute  as  a  notable  feature  to  the 
Greeks,  and  which  many  of  us  envy 
in  them  ?  I  will  explain  it  first  by  in- 
dividual examples.  We  are  speaking  not 
of  savages,  but  of  civilised  men.  Savages 
are  in  some  respects  pure  children  of 
nature,  NaturvoUcer^  as  the  Grermans 
call  them,  but  in  many  others  are  at 
present  depraved  in  type — depraved 
even  from  their  own  earlier  condition  in 
historical  times.  They  have  not  had 
fair  play,  they  have  been  enslaved  by 
circumstances,  and  are  therefore  in  some 
sense  the  most  inhuman  of  men,  be- 
cause large  fields  of  experience,  lai^e 
fountains  of  emotion,  are  to  them 
closed  and  hidden,  and  their  life  turns 
round  a  few  vulgar  interests,  beyond 
which  their  love  and  their  hate  have  no 
scope,    their    sympathies    no   definite 


object.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
civilised  men,  he  is  justly  to  be  called 
the  most  human  who  embraces  within 
himse]f  not  the  widest  knowledge,  but 
the  largest  sympathies  —  sympathies 
with  all  that  is  permanent  and  ever- 
recurring,  as  well  as  with  even  transient  ' 
phases,  in  the  higher  types  of  men.  The 
man  who  can  feel  and  enjoy  every  kind 
of  human  pleasure,  the  man  who  can 
love  every  kind  of  beauty,  the  man  who 
can  pity  every  kind  of  sorrow,  the  man 
who  can  make  himself  happy  and  make 
others  happy,  in  every  kind  of  life  and 
society, — this  is  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  type  of  better 
mankind.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
human  man.  He  possesses  a  quality,  or 
rather  set  of  qualities,  more  attractive, 
even  when  combined  with  many  faults, 
than  mere  goodness,  for  men  will  not 
rate  the  highest  excellence  so  high  as 
they  will  the  quickest  and  most  varied 
sympathy.  Thus  many  a  man  whose 
excessive  humanity  leads  him  into  ruin 
and  disgrace,  has  and  keeps  more  friends 
than  his  cold  though  righteous  neigh- 
bour. The  prodigal  younger  son  ia 
more  beloved  than  the  elder  brother 
who  is  a  Pharisee. 

But  let  us  not  consider  these  extreme 
cases,  but  rather  show  from  a  few 
well-known  names  what  I  hold  to  be 
humanity  in  men.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  though  placed  in  the  very 
position  most  difficult  and  unsuitable 
for  showing  it,  had  his  humanity  always 
bursting  through  the  trammels  of  dull 
conventionality.  You  could  not  meet 
him  in  conversation  for  ten  minutes,  you 
could  not  hear  him  on  a  platform,  or 
even  in  that  dullest  and  most  fettered 
of  conventional  places,  the  pulpit, 
that  his  deep  sympathy  with  human 
nature  would  not  strike  you  at  every 
instant.  Or  if  we  take  a  still  greater 
example,  and  one  which  all  can  verify 
for  themselves ;  take  Groethe,  '  der 
ewige  JUngling/  as  Heine  calls  him, 
whose  whole  life  shows  such  mar- 
vellous quickness  and  variety  of  sym- 
pathy with  human  nature,  that  he  may 
justly  be  called,  like  Shakespeare,  no 
mere   national    poet,  but    rather    the 
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property  of  all  civilised  men.  It  is,  in 
fact^  this  intense  sympathy  with  human 
nature  in  all  its  phases  which  makes  such 
men  speak  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  time  and  circumstances,  and  which 
gives  them  this  universal  and  just  popu- 
larity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  desire  an 
example  of  an  un-human  man — and 
I  still  speak  of  civilised,  and  even  of 
great  men — there  is  a  very  prominent 
one  before  us  in  the  late  John  Stuart 
Mill.  It  is  worth  while  contrasting 
these  men  for  a  few  moments,  inas- 
much as  they  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple very  adequately,  and  inasmuch 
as  they  have  both  left  us  their  own 
analyses  of  their  lives — both  exceed- 
ingly outspoken  too,  and  honest  in 
their  confessions.  We  see  in  Mill  an 
unnaturally  laborious  child,  taking  no 
delight  in  the  proper  amusements  of 
youth,  spending  the  hours  which  ought 
to  have  been  devoted  to  fairy  tales  and 
hymns  in  the  study  of  Greek  grammar 
and  Euclid ;  growing  up  without  strong 
love  or  hate,  without  the  hope  of  relaxa- 
tion in  this  world  or  CDJoyment  here- 
after, working  out  knowledge  of  sciences, 
and  ignorant  of  men ;  spending  what 
love  his  shrivelled  heart  might  have 
had  for  woman,  on  the  love  of  abstract 
ideas.  And  so  when  his  poor  nature 
revolted,  and  even  in  him  sentiment 
insisted  upon  being  satisfied,  he  goes 
through  a  sort  of  revival  in  imagination, 
like  other  people's  revivals  in  religion, 
and  finds  his  highest  peace  and  consola- 
tion in  Wordsworth's  poems — verily  the 
gentlest  stimulant  ever  administered, 
the  mildest  household  mediciue  ever 
applied  to  a  terrible  atrophy,  to  a  great 
longing  in  the  human  heart.  Here 
then  was  a  man  in  many  respects  great 
and  learned,  and  yet  totally  un-human, 
in  that  he  had  no  sympathy  for  religion, 
no  sympathy  for  fiction,  above  all  no 
sympathy  for  the  fair  girls  he  might 
have  seen  around  him ;  for  those  who 
know  best  count  his  strange  attachment 
in  later  life  to  have  been  merely  an  in- 
tellectaal  admiration  for  a  faint  reflex 
of  himself. 

I  suppose  the  history  of  civilised  man 


contains  no  more  striking  contrast  to 
this  picture  than  the  youth  of  Goethe. 
Quick,  desultory,  handsome,  vain,  de- 
lighting in  fairy  tales  not  only  in  child- 
hood, but  all  through  life  into  advanced 
old  age,  attracted  powerfully  by  the 
imaginative  element  in  religion,  ever 
falling  in  love  and  being  loved,  delight- 
ing in  every  society,  knowing  a  little  of 
many  sciences,  but  a  great  deal  about 
men  and  women — so  much  so  that  his 
journals  are  ever  teeming  with  the 
deepest  psychological  observation, — we 
have  before  us  a  man  of  many  faults, 
of  manifest  vanity,  of  noted  fickleness 
in  love,  of  changing  principles ;  but 
yet  a  man  whom  all  about  him  loved, 
and  whom  all  human  men  and  women 
that  knew  him  will  ever  love.  For  he 
is  the  confidant  of  the  human  race,  to 
whom  men  would  pour  out  their 
troubles  and  feel  sure  of  sympathy, 
instead  of  being,  as  Mill  proclaimed  him- 
self, a  social  apostle  of  dry  doctrines, 
who  leaves  to  his  hearers  the  pleasant 
alternative  of  acting  the  part  of  social 
martyrs. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  make  my 
meaning  in  any  way  plainer  than  by 
this  short  analysis  of  two  contrasted 
characters.  And  from  it  will  appear 
the  precise  and  definite  meaning  of  the 
aphorism  concerning  the  deep  and 
thorough  humanity  of  the  Greeks.  As 
a  nation,  as  a  set  of  politicians,  as  a  set 
of  artists,  as  a  set  of  social  beings,  they 
had  larger  and  fuller  sympathies  with 
every  side  of  human  nature  than  we 
have,  they  appreciated  animal  pleasures 
and  glorified  them,  which  we  condemn 
and  vilify ;  they  felt  a  passion  for  moral 
beauty,  which  we  now  admire  but 
coldly ;  they  loved  intellectual  conflict 
with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women. 
Without  a  tithe  of  the  material  appli- 
ances which  we  have,  they  lived  fuller 
and  more  complete  lives,  for  though 
controlled  vastly  more  by  state  inter- 
ference than  we  are,  they  were  free  from 
the  real  trammels  of  life,  the  iron  bonds 
with  which  modem  society  has  shackled 
its  enslaved  members. 

Let  ns  select  two  features  for  fuller 
discussion — ^features  in  which  modem 
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society  seems  to  me  so  shackled  as  to 
interfere  sadly  with  its  humanity,  and 
from  which  Greek  life  appears  to  ns 
quite  free,  wherever  it  is  of  importance 
^t  it  should  be  free.  One  of  these 
features  is  external  or  material  in  most 
of  its  manifestations,  it  is  the  display  of 
ornament — of  ornament  in  dress,  in 
architecture,  and  decoration,  in  life 
generally,  even  reaching  into  literature. 
The  second  is  internal,  it  is  the  display 
<f  sentiment^  which  all  modem  people 
consider  equally  necessary,  but  which 
produces  rules  of  intercourse  and  of 
good  taste  curiously  ridiculous  to  those 
who  can  look  upon  them  from  another 
sphere.  It  may  be  that  these  two 
tendencies  are  off-shoots  from  the  same 
root — the  desire  of  exhibiting  ^oo<f  taster 
in  the  one  case  in  material,  in  the  other 
in  mental  relations.  But  I  must  not 
make  my  analysis  too  subtle.  In  certain 
cases  where  the  separate  provinces  over- 
lap, it  will  be  enough  to  notice  the  fact. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  love  of  orna- 
ment. 

I  separate  this  radically  from  the  love 
of  beauty — a  quality  which  generally 
decays  when  the  other  flourishes,  and 
which  is  exactly  the  quality  which  the 
Oreeks  possessed,  and  which  we  have 
been  aping  by  dint  of  ornament.    For 
by  ornament  I  mean  the  laying  on  of 
artificial  aids  to  conceal  defects,  or  to 
enhance  supposed  beauty.     It  is  the 
perversion  of  a  great  natural  law  by 
which  many  things  naturally  beautiful 
have  a  natural  blossom  of  ornament,  as 
when  the  laurustinus  breaks   out  in 
winter  into  snowy  bloom,  or  the  arbutus 
and  holly  glow  with  scarlet  fruit.  But  the 
modem  desire  of  ornament  is  that  of 
purely  artificial    additions,    often    de- 
structive of  natural  form,  almost  always 
regardless  of  it.     Of  this  we  have  the 
clearest  and  most  melancholy  case  in 
the  changing  fashions  of  dr^  which 
are  a  main  peculiarity  of  modem  Europe. 
From  year  to  year  we  are  invaded  with 
these  novelties,  not  made  on  principle, 
not  made  with  any  moral  or  sasthetic 
end,  but  merely  devised  in  servile  imi- 
tation of  some  royal  fancy,  or  intended 
to  attach  a  new  style  of  ornament,  it 


may  be  in  cut  or  material,  it  may  be  in 
colour  or  pattern,  to  figures  in  themselves 
insignificant.     This  craving  after  some 
new  style  of  decoration  has  now  be- 
come such  a  law  that  modem  society  is 
literally  enslaved  by  it.     I  will  not 
notice  it  in  the  dress    of  fashionable 
men,  where  important  differences  are  so 
minute  that  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated 
cannot  even  see  them.     But  when  we 
hear  a  young  married  woman  severely 
criticised  for  wearing  a  wedding-dress 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  when  our 
protest  against  these  strictures  is  met 
by  the  answer  that  at  all  events  she 
should  have  got  it  made  up  again,  as 
the  shape  had  now  gone  out — when  we 
hear  this  (and  how  often  do  we  not  all 
hear  it  ?)  I  feel  that  with  all  our  boasted 
liberties,   in  spite  of  all  our  protests 
about  Home  Kule,  or  the  interference 
of  the  Vatican,  we  have  only  changed 
masters,  and  foiged  for  ourselves  more 
invisible,   but  perhaps  more  binding, 
chains.     We   see    the    same    love    of 
change  in  architecture,  in  house  decora- 
tions, in  patterns — everywhere.     One 
might  have  thought  that  Mr.  Buskin's 
great  art  reforms  would  have  lasted 
at  least  his  own  day,  and  yet  now  medi- 
seval  decoration  in  our  houses  has  given 
way  to  the  mongrel  style  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  very  chairs  and  tables 
which  were  piled  up  as  rubbish  in  our 
lanes  ten  years  ago,  are  now  rare  and 
costly  luxuries.     This  is  the  love  of  ad- 
ventitious ornament  to  which  we  are 
enslaved,    and    the   very   changes    of 
which  make  it  so  hard  a  taskmaster. 

And  here  I  lay  down  the  first  step 
of  my  explanation,  and  say  that  from 
this  point  of  view  the  old  Greeks  were 
far  freer,  far  nobler,  and  therefore  far 
more  human  than  we.  Their  dress 
was  not  intended  to  deceive  the  specta- 
tor, or  to  conceal  the  human  form,  but 
rather  to  express  its  shapes,  and  leave 
the  freest  room  for  the  play  of  muscle 
and  feature,  while  contributing  to 
warmth  and  comfort.  Hence  our 
capricious,  ever-changing  fashions 
would  have  been  to  them  intolerable. 
Of  course  there  were  changes  in  Greek 
dress  in  the  course  of  time,  there  were 
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yarioos      colours     used,     there    were 
various  methods  of  tyiug  up  the  hair, 
but  these  things  did  not  come  and  go 
suddenly;  they   were   not   devised  at 
random,  and  for  the  mere  sake  of  change. 
With  them,  as  opposed  to  us,  the  orna- 
menting of  the  human  shape  was  not 
the  primary  object ;  what  they  added  to 
the  pure  form  was  slight  and  simple, 
enhancing,  indeed,  the  gifts  of  nature, 
but  not    altering  or  distorting  them. 
We  may  assert  fearlessly  that  in  this 
respect  the  Greeks  were  far  better  than 
we  are,  and  in  the  strictest  sense  more 
human,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  violate 
their  physical  nature,  or  distort  it  with 
.pinching  here  and  padding  there,  but 
treated  it  as  the  human  form  divine — as 
the  workmanship  of  greater  hands  than 
theirs.     In  this  respect  we  stand  mid- 
way between  the  least  human,  or  in- 
human savages,  and  the  most  human 
<^reeks.     The  savages,  like  ourselves, 
■spend  their  lives  in  working  up  great 
head-dresses,    the    coiffeur  of   Central 
Africa  or  Australia  being  in  his  way  a 
^eater  artist  than  our  hair-dressers  or 
ladies'-maids ;  they  love^  to  exaggerate 
what  they  consider  fair  features  in  the 
human  figure,   they  use  a  vast    deal 
of   colour    in    their  ornaments.     We 
have  some  slight  advantage  over  them 
in    that  we   have    given  up    dyeing 
black,    or    knocking    out,    our    &ont 
teeth,   and  running  fowls'  drumsticks 
through  our  nostrils,  and  that  our  fair 
akins  are  not  tattooed,  though  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
rich  coloured  patterns  on  greasy  black. 
We    are    also  dressed  more  comfort- 
ably.    But,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  far 
below  the  Ghreeks,  on  account  of  the 
tyranny  of  our  fashions,  which  force 
us  into  senseless  and  unnatural  oma- 
xnent. 

So  in  architecture,  which  I  also 
mentioned,  the  Greeks  had  indeed  de- 
velopments :  they  made  changes,  but 
having  once  discovered  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  way  of  using  marble  and 
brick,  they  were  not  carried  about  by 
€very  new  wind  of  doctrine.  The 
•enormous  Temple  of  Jupiter,  built  by 
Hadrian,  though  inferior  in  majesty  to 


the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  (or  Heracles)  at  Athens,  was 
still  of  the  same  grand  type,  of  the  same 
noble  simplicity.  As  in  their  dress,  so 
in  their  architecture,  the  Greeks  did  not 
despise  ornament.  These  temples  were 
embellished  by  sculptured  friezes  and 
pediments;  they  were  even  brilliantly 
coloured  with  blue  and  red  and  much 
gilding.  But  how  purely  secondary 
were  these  ornaments;  how  unim-  ' 
portant  as  regards  the  general  effect ! 
Pillars  have  fallen,  the  sculpture  has 
decayed,  or  been  carried  away,  the 
colours  have  faded,  the  gilding  has  van- 
ished, and  yet  still  these  great  temples, 
now  toned  in  sober  hue,  stand  before 
us  in  their  ruin  with  a  dignity  and 
majesty  which  no  ornament  can  ever 
attain,  which  it  may  enhance,  which  it 
may  injure,  but  which  it  cannot  destroy. 
As  in  dress,  so  in  architecture,  these 
Greeks  never  followed  in  the  wake  of 
new  fashions ;  they  felt  that  they  had 
attained  to  perfect  truth  and  beauty,  and 
that  no  other  art  was  to  them  so  noble 
or  so  human. 

Before  passing  on,  I  may  notice  one 
other  phase  of  our  love  of  ornament — 
a  social  phase  rather  than  a  material 
one,  but  not  the  less  really  a  phase  of  ' 
the  same  desire  for  adventitious  aid.  I 
mean  the  extraordinary  respect  and 
ambition  for  titles  of  rank  in  modern 
Europe.  Many  a  rich  man  would  give 
all  his  wealth  to  be  a  lord ;  many  an 
intellectual  man  will  sacrifice  his  time 
to  attain  a  title  foreign  to  his  profes- 
sion; mothers  wiU  yield  up  their 
daughters'  happiness,  and  girls  face  cer- 
tain misery,  to  attain  what  is  called 
rank.  This  longing  for  adventitious 
ornament  is  another  wretched  form  of 
modem  social  slavery,  of  want  of  hu^ 
manity,  of  which  the  Greeks  always 
kept  free.  The  greatest  man  at  Athens 
or  at  Sparta  was  called  by  his  ordinary 
name ;  such  politenesses  as  ^  your  Emi- 
nence,' or  *  your  Excellency,'  or  '  your 
Grace,'  would  have  been  to  them  idle 
ceremony. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
trast in  this  direction  was  the  contrast  of 
Greek  literature  with  modem  as  regard 
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ornament.  This,  however,  I  shall 
postpone  as  too  laige  a  subject  for 
my  present  argument  It  is  also  so 
closely  associated  with  the  second  head 
nnder  which  we  are  to  compare  the 
humanity  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
modems,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  treat  it  separately  from  that  branch 
of  the  subject. 

For  along  with  the  desire  of  orna- 
ment in  modem  society,  I  mentioned  the 
desire  of  displaying  sentiment  in  modem 
men — ^what  is  now  known  as  Sentiment- 
ality— as  a  feature  to  which  we  are  con- 
stantly slaves,  and  to  which  we  sacrifice 
our  deeper  humanity.  I  propose  to 
show  that  this  again  is  a  feature  which, 
has  become  prominent  now,  in  the  old 
age  of  the  world,  and  that  in  its  fairer 
and  more  natural  youth,  among  the 
the  Greeks,  such  enslaving  convention- 
ality was  not  a  burden,  and  would  have 
been  felt  an  intolerable  servitude  had 
any  one  attempted  to  introduce  it. 

A  great  quantity  of  modem  non- 
sense arises  from  this  source.  People 
have  laid  down  codes  of  regulations 
for  their  emotions,  just  as  we  are  bound 
to  do  for  our  actions ;  in  modem 
society  we  are  not  only  taught  to  act 
and  Uve,  but  to  feel,  to  rejoice,  and 
to  grieve,  according  to  prescription. 
You  will  doubtless  demand  illustra- 
tions, and  they  so  crowd  upon  me 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  select. 
For  example,  suppose  an  acquaintance 
whom  you  dislike,  whom  everybody 
dislikes,  who  is  a  burden  to  society, 
and  an  intolerable  weight  to  those  who 
must  support  him ;  or  again,  suppose  a 
political  man  who,  in  your  firm  convic- 
tion, is  injuring  his  country  and  mining 
its  vital  interests.  We  all  can  lay  our 
fingers  on  such  personages.  Suppose 
now  such  a  one  dies ;  though  you  may 
be,  or  rather  must  be,  delighted,  though 
you  believe  in  eithercase  thatyourfriends 
and  your  country  have  escaped  trouble 
and  loss  by  this  happy  riddance,  the 
tyranny  of  modem  sentiment  forbids  you 
to  let  your  joy  be  seen — ^you  must  put  on 
a  solemn  face.  If  you  attend  the  obse- 
quies, you  should  even  contribute  your 
quota  of  tears ;  and  if  any  young  and 


giddy  person  hints  that,  after  all,  there 
is  some  consolation  in  our  relief  from 
intolerable  annoyance,  you  are  bound  to 
repress  this  feeling  as  indecent,  though 
you  feel  it  yourself,  and  you  are  bound 
to  assume  a  hypocritical  dejection  of 
voice  and  manner.  Are  not  these  things 
trae?  Have  I  not  understated  the 
facts?  If  so,  here  we  are  distinctly 
infringing  upon  our  humanity  for  the 
sake  of  effected  sentiment.  How  diffe- 
rent the  bold  outburst  of  the  genial 
Alc^us,  who  glories  in  the  death  of  his 
opponent,  and  who  calls  his  friends 
to  dance  and  revel  since  the  tyrant 
Myrsilus  is  gone !  He  is  natural,  and 
we  are  unnatural ;  he  is  human,  uid  we 
are — respectable. 

I  will  notice  yet  another  point  about 
the    accessories  of    death,    because   I 
can    show  in    the    lower  class   Irish 
a  strong  analogy  to   the  Greeks,  and 
a  freedom   from    the    slavery  of   our 
civilisation.      As  all  jokes,  all  gaiety, 
even  all  semblance  of  contentment  are 
forbidden  on  such  occasions  by  modem 
sentiment,  so  above  all  things  the  idea 
of  love-making,  of  the  delights  of  ten- 
der looks  or  of  happy  thoughts  among 
young    people,   is    then    most    repug- 
nant.    We  even  banish  the  fairer  sex 
altogether    from  such   scenes   in  our 
higher  ranks.     And  when  you  tell  it 
among  these  ranks,  or  among  foreigners 
(including    English  people),  that    this 
very  love-making,  this  courting,  as  they 
call  it,  is  common  at  the  Irish  wake, 
that  it  is  a  common  plan  to  arrange 
marriages,^  and  that  the  periodical  wail 
raised  around  the  corpse  laid  out  in  the 
room  is  relieved  by  mirth  and  jollity, 
by  smoking  and  drinking—when  you 
tell  this,  the  first  exclamation  of  the 
wretched  modem,  with  his    starched 
collar  of  conventionality  about  him,  is : 
'  Dear  me,  how  shocking  !     What  an 
unfeeling  people  they  must  be  ! '    Often 
as  I  have  heard  this  remark,  and  most 
certainly    as    it  may    be    anticipated 
whenever  the  fact  first  comes  before 

^  Tlie  most  extreme  case  of  which  I  know 
personally  is  that  of  a  man  proposing  for  his 
second  wife  at  the  wake  of  nis  first.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  defend  this  proceeding. 
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any  ordinarj  persos,  I  never  hear  it 
without  the  deepest  indignation  at  the 
injastice  of  the  modern  public.  These 
people  whom  it  censures  are  more 
nearly  in  a  natural  condition  than  we 
are ;  they  are  not  tied  and  boimd  with 
the  chains  of  artificial  sentiment  To 
them  the  meeting  together  of  many 
young  people,  the  stimulus  of  conver- 
sation and  of  material  comforts,  naturally 
produces  liveUness  and  merriment,  and 
though  they  have  come  together  for 
mourning,  they  cannot  but  break  loose 
into  gaiety.  This  is  natural  and  human, 
and  far  from  showing  want  of  feeling, 
shows  quick  and  sensitive  sympathies. 
The  Irish  an  unfeeling  people  ! 
Heavens,  what  injustice !  They  have 
faults  enough,  and  they  are  patent. 
But  any  one  who  sees  their  charity  to 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  with  whom 
they  share  their  wretched  living,  who 
sees  in  every  village  the  adopted  child 
sitting  at  the  pcanty  meal,  and  the  beggar 
receiving  alms  from  ragged  benefactors ; 
any  one  who  knows  how  eveiy  turn  of 
their  language,  every  idiom,  even 
every  imprecation  speaks  deep  feeling, 
who  knows  how  the  poorest  man  can 
converse  agreeably,  because  he  has  the 
quick  tact  to  feel  with  his  hearer — any 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ob- 
serve these  things  will  never  charge 
the  revellers  at  the  wake  with  want  of 
feeling.  Eemember  that  conventional 
feelings,  as  they  are  established  by  social 
codes,  are  permanent,  and  never  change, 
and  80  the  most  artificial  creature  may 
obtain  for  himself  a  character  for  con- 
stancy. Eeal  feelings  are  produced 
in  sensitive  natures,  which  as  such 
are  open  to  impressions,  and  therefore 
these  real  feelings,  however  deep,  and 
because  they  are  deep,  are  liable  to 
fluctuation  and  to  change.  This  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  matter,  and 
may  console  many  a  one  whom  society 
has  persuaded  that  he  is  heartless  or 
wicked,  because  his  emotions  will  not 
stay  or^  vanish  to  order. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  teach  phil- 
osophy. This  digression  about  the 
humanity  of  the  lower-class  Irish  was 
worth  making,  because  we  can  see  from 


it,  even  among  ourselves,  what  it  is  to 
be  respectable  and  civilized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  human.  And  moreover  ia 
this  very  picture,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  Greeks  show  a  curious  analogy.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  they  had  not  the 
large  opportunities  which  the  Irish  have 
of  making  love,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  make  the  most  of 
their  chances  and  economize  their  oppor- 
tunities. But  we  have  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  funerals  were  a  time  of  feast- 
ing*, a  place  for  young  people  to  meet,  and 
that  whatever  might  be  the  dolefulness 
of  the  occasion,  it  was  not  considered  out 
of  taste  to  date  an  attachment  from  a 
meeting  under  these  circumstances.  No 
doubt  the  Greek  lady  was  passive  in 
these  matters,  at  least  more  passive 
than  the  modem  lady;  and  this  was 
welL  But  the  law  or  custom,  forbidding 
any  but  near  female  relatives  to  escort  the 
dead,  shows  that  the  Greek  ladies  were 
inclined  to  make  good  the  occasion ;  and 
it  also  shows  us  a  powerful  illustration 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  that  the  Greeks 
were  more  human  than  we  are,  in  re- 
fusing the  shackles  of  factitious  senti- 
ment. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  a  different 
phase  of  human  emotion,  in  which  we 
again  stand  in  contrast  to  the  more 
human  Greeks,  but  here  not  by  repress- 
ing, but  by  displaying  sentiment^^hereas 
they  seem  to  have  said  little  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  allude  to  the  feeling  for  natural 
•scenery,  which  not  only  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  modern  poetry  and 
art^  but  even  forms  a  necessary  part  of 
the  supposed  enjoyment  of  the  most 
vulgar  snob  and  the  most  ignorant 
Cockney.  We  have  been  taught  by 
descriptive  poetry,  by  landscape-paint- 
ing, and  of  late  by  the  general  fashion 
of  modem  society,  to  keep  ourselves  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  attention  to  outlines 
and  colours  in  outward  nature.  We 
think  it  our  duty  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances merely  to  admire  lofty  snow-peaks 
and  their  rosy  afterglow,  to  admire  pine 
forests  climbing  steep  mountain  sides, 
and  hanging  over  roaring  torrents  to 
admire  wooded  islands  studding  the  sxu*- 
faco  of  fair  blue  lakes.  We  feel  ourselves 
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so  bound  to  praise  these  things,  that 
those  who  have  no  natural  taste  for  them 
have  either  acquired  an  artificial  appetite, 
or  assumed  a  pretended  one,  that  they 
may  not  be  isolated  from  the  crowd,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  called  uncultiyated 
or  unfeeling.  And  as  all  artificial  tastes 
run  into  fancies,  so  this  mania  for  scen- 
ery has  run  away  from  the  really  beau- 
tiful into  what  is  styled  the  picturesque, 
which  seems  almost  to  consist  in  some 
-violation  of  perfection,  some  defect,  of 
form— the  ruined  and  crumbling  fane, 
the  waste  and  desolate  crag,  the  ragged 
and  savage  gipsy.  All  these  things  are 
picturesque,  and  contribute  to  that  most 
complex  of  modem  terms,  scenery — a 
term  justly  borrowed  from  the  stage, 
where  it  expresses  the  accessories  and 
background  of  those  human  actions 
which  ought  to  be  the  chief  interest  in 
the  play. 

K  we  dwell  upon  this  word  scenery 
from  its  etymological  side,  it  will  help 
us  to  illustrate  our  contrast  to  the 
Greeks,  as  regards  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  features  of  outward  nature. 
For  as  Greek  literature  is  veiy  sparing 
in  its  descriptions  of  nature,  or  its  allu- 
sions to  the  delights  of  outline  and 
colour  in  inanimate  objects,  the  question 
has  long  since  been  raised :  had  the 
Greeks  any  feeling  for  natural  scenery  1 
And  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
thought  to  save  the  Greeks  from  such  a 
disgrace  by  inventing  the  sentiment  for 
them,  most  critics  have  decided  that 
they  had  not,  and  that  therefore  they 
failed  to  attain  one  of  the  purest  and 
keenest  enjoyments  provided  by  modem 
culture.  But  if  I  understand  Greek 
nature  rightly,  the  question  admits  of 
no  single  answer,  and  if  asked  for. 
a  decision,  I  should  say  no  and  yes. 
In  one  sense — in  the  modem  artificial 
sense — they  had  no  feeling  for  scenery ; 
in  another  sense — ^in  that  of  keen, 
sensitive  men  living  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  beautiful  nature — they  had 
the  strongest  feeling  for  colour  and 
form  in  nature,  and  this  their  lite- 
rature expresses  constantly  and  ade- 
quately. But  it  does  not  deal  in  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  scenery,   regarded 


apart  from  and  in  contrast  to  the 
spectator ;  nor  does  it  take  a  reflective, 
subjective  aspect  of  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal nature  on  the  temper  of  man.  This 
first  rises  before  us  in  the  meditations 
of  the  solitary  monks,  beginning  with 
St  Basil  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
finds  its  most  complete  expression  in 
such  poems  as  Keats's  Ode  to  the  Nightiti- 
gale  or  in  Leopardi's  lyrics,  where  the 
morbidly  sensitive  feelings  of  the  re- 
flecting poet  mar  all  spontaneous  and 
natural  enjoyment  in  tiie  surrounding 
objects. 

The  exact  reverse  of  this  artificial 
pleasure — ^the  pleasure  of  a  jaded  and 
weary  civilization — ^is  perhaps  the  un- 
conscious delight  in  colour  and  sound 
and  warmth  felt  by  the  lamb,  which 
gambols  through  the  fields  on  a  sunny 
day  in  spring,  when  the  west  wind 
colours  the  frozen  grass  with  richer 
verdure  and  deepens  the  sky  with  a 
warmer  blue.  This  is  no  doubt  intense 
enjoyment,  but  unconscious,  where  the 
subject,  instead  of  being  thought  in  con- 
trast, is  hardly  distinguishedfrom  the  ob- 
ject. Let  us  now  go  one  step  higher,  and 
we  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  child, 
who  loves  the  light  and  the  gay  flowers 
and  the  dancing  sea,  but  has  not  naturally 
a  notion  of  the  picturesque.  He  loves 
the  light  and  motion  in  nature,  the 
richness  of  its  colours  and  variety  of  its 
sounds,  but  will  not  appreciate  those 
artificial  combinations,  those  studied 
irregularities,  which  his  elders  prize  so 
highly.  Similarly,  the  peasantry  of  any 
nation,  even  the  sensitive  and  poeticsd 
Celtic  peasantry,  love  nature  intensely, 
but  naturally;  they  enjoy  it  probably 
as  much  as  we  do,  if  we  have  it  before 
us  perpetually,  and  not  in  sudden  con- 
trast to  grimy  cities.  But  they  never 
regard  it  as  scenery — ^nay,  this  is  a  word 
uidmown  to  them  till  they  are  taught 
it  by  the  tourist,  and  it  sounds  strange 
and  ridiculous  from  their  lips. 

Kow  the  Greeks,  who  are  always,  as 
the  Egyptians  said,  children — ^the  Greeks 
seem  to  me  to  have  had  most  strongly 
developed  this  natural,  spontaneous, 
delight  in  nature.  They  lived  in  a 
country  full  of  variety  and  beauty.     I 
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can  myself  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge, but  will  refer  others  not  so 
fortunate  to  the  many  sketches  and 
paintings  of  Greece  which  are  acces- 
sible. And  if  few  can  enjoy  the  gallery 
of  Greek  scenes  in  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich,  any  one  who  will  look  through 
the  engravings  in  Wordsworth's  Greece 
will  see  how  splendid  were  the  natural 
features  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  It*  is  vastly  superior  even  to 
beautiful  Italy.  The  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
are  not  less  fair  and  diverse.  So  then  as 
to  picturesqueness,  the  Greeks  had  it 
ever  around  them.  But  rugged  outlines 
of  rock,  and  wastes  of  moor  and  fen  had 
no  beauty  to  them.  They  loved-  rich 
cultivated  soil,  the  stately  colonnade, 
and  massive  portico,  the  regular  street 
and  the  crowded  harbour.  In  personal 
dress  too  as  in  architecture,  it  was  not 
the  happy  blundering  of  a  dark  in- 
stinct, but  the  perfect  insight  of  a  clear 
^Bsthetic  taste,  which  make  the  peculiar 
excellence  and  beauty  of  the  models 
they  have  left  us.  Greek  temples  and 
Greek  statues  are  beautiful,  but  not 
picturesque.  Hags,  even*  upon  the 
stage,  were  never  produced  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  colouring,  but  to  be 
pitied  or  disliked  for  their  squalor.  In 
fiact,  colour  without  form  was  not 
pleasing  to  them,  and  when  both  were 
present,  it  was,  I  think,  rather  the  form 
than  the  colour 'which  claimed  their 
attention.  Por*  similar  reasons,  it  was 
not  the  mere  scenery  of  nature,  but  its 
life  and  action,  its  movements  and  its 
aoonds,  which  gave  them  delight.  This 
is  very  prominent  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  where  the  words  for  colours  are 
BO  confused,  and  the  perception  of  slight 
differences  so  blant^  that  commentators 
have  written  books  about  it,  and  there 
seems  material  enough  for  setting  up  a 
theory  that  Homer,  if  not  blind,  was  at 
least  colour-blind.  Yet  no  poems  show 
a  keener  sense  of  the  movements  and 
sounds  of  nature — in  fact  of  animated 
as  opposed  to  inanimate  nature.  So  it 
is,  that  while  we  caU  the  nature  sur- 
rounding us  the  scenery,  being,  as  it 
were,  idle  spectators,  not  upon  the 
atage,  but  expecting  enjoyment  from  it, 


the  Greeks  felt  themselves  actors  in 
nature,  they  took  the  scenery  for  granted, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  their  life  and  action, 
they  lived  in  it,  and  with  it,  but  held  it 
a  mere  accessory  to  human  intercourse, 
a  mere  empty  and  decorated  stage,  when 
no  actor  was  present  to  give  it  life  and 
meaning.  In  the  absence  of  man,  the 
animal  world  was  to  them  a  necessary 
part  of  a  beautiful  scene.  It  is  the 
'^  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms," 
it  is  the  nightingale  "satiating  the 
hungry  dark  with  melody;"  it  is  the 
wanton  butting  of  the  kids  in  the  rich 
Sicilian  uplands ;  it  is  the  white  sea- 
mew,  or  diving  gannet  upon  the  count- 
less dimple  of  the  wave — ^but  it  was 
never  solitude  or  barrenness  or  gloom ; 
nay,  that  most  social  of  social  creeds 
peopled  the  lonely  forest,  and  the 
solemn  peak  with  fair  mysterious  beings 
that  sang,  and  hunted,  and  loved,  and 
piped  with  shepherd's  reeds.  This 
sympathy  with  life  it  was,  this  intense 
feeling  of  soul  and  animation  in  nature, 
which  made  their  love  of  nature  so 
different  from  ours.  And  I  doubt  not 
that  were  these  beautiful  superstitions 
alive  among  us,  we  should  not  turn  our 
attention  on  that  beauty  alone  which 
the  painter  can  fully  reproduce. 

I  will  not  be  unjust  to  the  modems. 
Let  us  grant  that  this  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque is  a  great  heritage  of  modern 
culture.  I  will  freely  confess  that  it  is 
a  high  and  pure  enjoyment  which  the 
ancients  hardly  understood ;  but  I  will 
insist  that  it  was  not  a  gap  in  Greek 
nature,  not  a  deficiency  in  their  sense 
of  beauty,  but  rather  a  feeling  perfectly 
and  adequately  replaced  by  another  kind 
of  enjoyment ;  and  as  this  other  atti- 
tude— the  infusing  of  animation  and  of 
personality  into  external  objects,  is  a 
direct  assimilation  of  external  nature  to 
man,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
Greek  type  of  this  sentiment  was  the 
more  strictly  human.  There  are  modem 
poets  who  have  felt  and  expressed  this 
in  their  best  and  noblest  verse — our  own 
Wordsworth,  and  the  German  Schiller ; 
they  are  poets  too  who  have  been  them- 
selves remarkable  for  the  strongest 
development  of  the  modem  views  of 
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nature,  and  no  one  will  accuse  them  of 
that  over-partiality  for  the  ancients 
-which  is  always  suspected  in  the  pro- 
fessed student  of  classical  lifa^ 

There  is  hut  one  more  side  of  human 
nature  in  which  to  contrast  the  Greeks 
with    the    Moderns,     and     that    the 
plainest  and  strongest  example  of  my 
original  proposition.     It  is  the  side  of 
morals  and  religion.     The  great  accu- 
sation brought  against    Greek  religion 
is  the  humanization  of  the  gods,  the  re- 
duction of  them  to  men  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  so  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  Olympus  is  sufficient  without 
argument    to     prove     the     exceeding 
humanity  of  this  side  of  Greek  religion. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  two  principal  features  in  their 
morals    which   tended   in    the    same 
direction :  (1)  that  pleasure  oven  in  this 
life — that  personal  satisfaction — was  the 
right  of  humanity;  and  (2)  that  man 
was  himself  the  standard  and  arbiter  of 
morals,  so  that  the  mature  verdict  of 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind  could  not 
be  set  aside  by  any  superior  being,  or 
reversed   even    bv    the  relentless  fate 
which  trampled  upon  all  human  protest. 
These  everlasting,  and  I  believe  most 
lofty  principles,  are  still  contending  with 
but    partial    success    against    modern 
ascetics  and  theologians.    The  same  con- 
flicts arose  among  the  Greeks,  at  least 
the  latter  most  prominently,  but  were 
quickly  solved  in  practice,  and  clearly 
enough  in  theory. 

The  first  was  that  principle  in  Greek 
religion  which  was  distinctly  opposed 
to  asceticism,  and  which,  instead  of  re- 
garding the  body  as  essentially  evil 
and  low,  and  opposed  to  spiritual  life, 
regards  it  as  essentially  a  part  of  man 
in  its  beauty  and  its  perfection — a  part 
not  to  be  macerated,  subdued  and  weak- 
ened, but  to  bo  developed  and  per- 
fected, and  used  for  the  highest  possible 

^  Cf.  in  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  book  iv., 

p.  347  (1  vol.  ed.)  the  passnee  commeucing  : — 

**  In  that  fair  clime  the  lonely   herdsman, 

stretched 

On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's 

day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose,"  &c. 
And  also  Schiller,  Die  O^iUr  ChiechenlanoPa. 


pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Their  very 
ceremonies  of  religion,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  fasting  and  abstinence, 
mingled  supplication  and  sacrifice  with 
feasting,  and  even  the  solemn  honours 
of  the  dead  were  not  without  their 
pleasures.  Eegarding  this  life  through- 
out as  more  important  and  probably 
happier  than  any  future  state,  they 
woidd  have  been  on  their  theory  absurd 
had  they  sacrificed  the  higher  and 
maturer  pleasures  of  body  and  mind  to 
an  uncertainty,  and  their  manifest  pre- 
sent interest  to  a  very  doubtful  specula- 
tion. Thus  to  their  philosopherj  as 
well  as  to  their  poets,  the  study  of 
human  nature  was,  so  to  speak,  not 
merely  a  science  but  a  creed. 

We  justly  regard  this  as  the  weakest 
point  about  Greek  culture.  We  feel 
that  the  higher  sanctions  and  the  wider 
prdspects  of  our  religion  react  upon 
this  very  human  life,  which  was  to  the 
Greeks  all  in  all.  We  know  that  the 
abnegation  of  self  conduces  to  higher 
and  purer  pleasures  than  any  scheme 
of  selfishness,  however  refined.  There 
wore  Greek  schools,  such  as  the  Stoic, 
that  discovered  this  also.  But  the 
main  feature  in  the  morals  of  the  people 
was  certainly  this  lower,  because  exdu- 
sively  human,  view.  So  true  is  it,  that 
not  only  in  their  perfections,  but  in  their 
defects,  the  Greeks  ever  preserved  this 
feature  as  their  own  peculiar  distinction. 

On  the  other  point,  that  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  moral  reason  of  humanity 
as  the  arbiter  of  actions,  they  seem  to  me 
vastly  in  advance  of  many  modern  theo- 
logians. They  felt  the  force  of  iron  fate, 
which  crushed  all  resistance  in  its  cruel 
grasp ;  they  saw  the  insoluble  objections 
to  an  empire  of  free  will  in  the  nudst  of 
these  omnipotent  natural  forces,  but  they 
never  gave  up  the  inherent  right — the 
greatest  and  noblest  dignity  in  man — 
the  right  of  judging  all  actions  by 
the  standard  of  conscience,  and  even 
reproaching  the  immortal  gods  with 
wrong,  if  they  violated  the  immutable 
principles  of  morality.  They  would  not 
have  aUowed,  like  some  modem  seots, 
a  revelation  even  from  heaven  to  over- 
rule their  moral  sense ;  nor  would  they 
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liave  exalted  dogma  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  of  charity.  Demostlienes 
speaks  Trith  horror  of  those  who,  under 
a  plea  of  religion,  urge  measures  not 
defensible  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
-conscience.  Would  that  this  noble 
assertion  of  the  royalty  of  conscience 
had  prevailed  with  Christian  Fathers, 
and  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  Spanish 
Jesuits !  Here  it  was,  most  and  deepest 
of  all,  that  by  abdicating  the  dictates  of 
humanity  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
men  ?>ecame  first  not  human,  and  then 
inhuman;  and  instead  of  exalting  the 
religion  to  which  they  sacrificed  their 
nature,  degraded  their  noble  faith  and 
their  pure  God  to  make  them  the  instru- 
ments of  lawlessness  and  of  crime. 

Yet  there  was  another  side  of  re- 
ligion in  which  it  will  be  held  that  the 
Greeks  had  not  by  any  means  so  great 
a  respect  for  their  consciences  as  we 
have.     It  is  the  question  of  tolerance. 
Here  our  attitude,  borrowed  as  it  is 
from  the  Semite  nations  to  whom  we 
owe    our    religion,   seems    thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  Greeks  and 
Eomans  ;  and  it  will  be  said  that  they 
here  abdicated  the   authority  of  their 
own  religious  convictions,  and  almost 
confessed  that  other  creeds  were  as  pure 
and  as  true  as  their  own.     This  is  really 
the  case.  In  the  matter  of  cults,  or  ritual, 
as  it  is  now  called,  they  respected  the 
old  traditions  of  Egyptians  and  Asiatics, 
and  believed  that  these  nations  knew 
how  to  worship,  and  whom  to  worship, 
aa  well  as  they  did  themselves.     But, 
at  the  same  time,  they  believed  that  the 
real  gods,  the  real  objects  of  this  various 
ritual,  and  these  diverse  ceremonies,  were 
the  same.     They  called  the  Asiatic  San- 
don  or  Melkart  by  the  name  of  some  god 
of  their  own ;  and  so  they  convinced 
themselves  that  the  variety  of  worship 
was  non-essential,  but  the  devotion  the 
same,  and  the  objects  the  same  in  all 
cases.     Can  there  be  any  clearer  ex- 
ample of  the  very  text  on  which  I  am 
prcAching  ?     WhUe  all  the  Semite  races, 
and  moat  of  the  Aryans,  who  (like  the 
Persians  and  ourselves)  learned  religion 
jfrom  themy  have  been  essentially  exclu- 
sive in  their  religion ;  while  they  have 


all    claimed    a    special    revelation    to 
themselves  alone,  and  have  professed  an 
abhorrence  and  a  contempt  for  all  other 
gods  as  mere  human  inventions ;  while 
all  this  has  been  the  general  complexion 
of  Semite  religion,  the  Greeks  persisted 
in  holding  that  all  human  nature  felt 
the  same  wants,  and  sought  to  gratify 
them    by  adoring    the   same    objects. 
They  felt,  in   the  worship  of  strange 
gods,  and  in  the  sacrifices  upon  foreign 
altars,  not  the  differences  which  shocked 
the  intolerant  Semite,  but  the  resem-  . 
blances  and  analogies  which  now  strike 
philosophical  inquirers  into  the  natural 
history  of  religions.      It  was  on   the 
human  and  subjective  side   that  they 
fixed  their  attention,  and  they  rational- 
ized about  the  object  of  the  worship,  in 
order  to  save   the    meaning  and  the 
importance  of  the  worship  itselfl     The 
doctrine  that  the  convictions  and  the 
devotions  of  other  faiths   have  their 
moral  value  is  admitted  once,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
by  St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
Gentiles  being  a  law  to  themselves,  and 
their  conscience  bearing  witness ;   and 
again  more  pointedly  when  he  speaks 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  being  re-  * 
vealed  from  (lower)  faith  to  (higher) 
faith.     It  is  nardly  admitted  at  all  by 
the  followers  of  St.   Paul,   who  com- 
monly  explain    away   these    passages. 
But  generally  speaking,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  because  of  the  belief  in  a 
special  and  peculiar    revelation  to    a 
peculiar  people,  we  reject  all  other  re- 
ligions ;  because  of  the  absence  of  this 
belief,  and  because  of  a  strong  sense  of 
the  unity  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
relationship  of  men,  the  Greeks  difiered 
from  us  in  their  wide  and  human  toler- 
ance. 

But  I  willingly  turn  away  from  theo- 
logical discussion  to  say  a  few  words 
(in  conclusion)  upon  the  human  and 
social  side  of  the  Greek  hatred  of  as- 
ceticism. I  have  already  explained  how 
asceticism  conflicted  with  their  love  of 
pleasure,  and  their  claim  to  it  as  the 
right  of  humanity.  But  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  argued  that 
solitude    has  its  advantages    and    its 
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charms ;  that  the  early  fathers  did  not 
embrace  their  desert  life  for  the  sake  of 
penance  only,  but  for  the  sake  of  relief 
&om  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  and  from 
the  constant  sight  of  human  depravity 
and  human  misery.  This  is  very  true, 
and  has  been  well  brought  out  by  most  of 
.the  thoughtful  authors  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  early  mediae- 
val history.^  But  the  Christian  an- 
chorites were  for  the  most  part  sound 
and  healthy  natures,  living  in  the  midst 
of  social  corruption  and  decay. 

The  whole  literature  of  the  falling 
Eoman  Empire  shows  the  awful  gloom 
which  was  settling  over  all  good  con- 
sciences. The  augry  invectives  of  Ju- 
venal, the  dark  fatalism  of  Tacitus,  the 
sad  soliloquies  of  M.  Aurelius,  then  the 
dry  annals  of  crime,  of  war,  of  pestilence, 
of  confusion,  which  reach  us  from  the 
fourth  century  onward,  culminating  with 
the  wretched  emptiness  and  unredeemed 
degradation  of  the  Byzantine  court — 
all  this  awful  downward  course  into  the 
abyss  of  the  dark  ages  could  not  but 
force  any  honest  public  man,  any  pure 
moral  nature,  who  was  compelled  to  live 
in  that  corrupt  age,  to  long  for  the  soli- 
tude of  rock  and  desert,  to  live  rather 
among  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air,  than  among  more  brutal  men. 
And  thus  arose  in  the  literature  of  that 
day  those  praises  of  solitude  which  have 
been  repeated  ever  since,  and  which 
have  become  one  of  the  distinctive  fear 
tures  of  modern  civilization.  For  this 
taste,  when  once  inculcated  by  superior 
minds,  was  apt  enough  to  be  imitated^ 
and  then  really  felt,  by  the  weaker 
crowd,  more  especiaUy  as  the  enormous 
growth  of  modem  cities  has  given  it 
support  from  the  sasthetic  side.  The 
morals  of  modem  society  are  by  no 
means  so  shocking  as  those  of  later 
Eome  j  and  although  there  are  sores  and 
plagues  enough,  yet  a  good  man  is  not 
outraged  in  his  daily  social  life  now  as 
he  was  then«  But  sesthetically,  the 
smoke  and  din,  the  turmoil  and  ugliness 

^  Ex,  gr.y  Isaac  Taylor,  Nilus  and  Paula  ; 
Villemain,  L'JtloqticTice  chriticiine  du  IV^- 
Siicle  ;  Montalembert,  Lcs  Moines  d'Ocddait ; 
W.  H,  Lecky,  Eist,  o/Eurqpecm  Morals,  vol  i. 


of  modem  manufactures,  the  general 
fatigue  of  modem  city  life,  make  men 
long  for  physical  rest,  as  well  as  for  the 
mental  and  social  quiet  of  solitary 
nature,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  busi- 
ness and  of  pleasure.  So,  then,  the 
praise  of  solitude,  at  first  regarded  as  a 
moral  necessity,  then  as  a  spiritual 
benefit,  has  lasted  into  our  own  day 
as  the  sweet  relief  &om  great  weari- 
ness and  mental  toil,  and  in  our 
feverish  and  overwrought  social  life, 
there  is  no  chord  which  vibrates  to  the 
poet's  touch  more  sweetly  than  that 
which  is  tuned  to  songs  of  solitude 
with  Mature,  of  life  far  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  of  quiet  from  the  bustle  of 
the  madding  crowd.  Thus,  not  only 
is  our  bodily  nature  renewed  and 
strengthened,  but  our  mental  weariness 
passes  away.  The  illusions  of  the 
world,  which  are  beginning  to  crumble 
and  decay  through  exposure  and  rough 
handling,  begin  to  regain  their  beauty  ; 
the  better  features  of  those  whom 
our  conflicts  have  opposed  to  us,  re- 
appear, as  the  storm  of  our  passions 
is  allayed  ;  and  thus,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Leopardi — perhaps  the  best  re- 
presentative of  modern  world-sickness 
and  of  vain  regrets — thus  solitude,  as  it 
were,  performs  the  ofl&ce  of  youth  ;  it  so 
refreshes  the  mind  as  to  set  the  imagi- 
nation again  at  work,  and  restore  to  it 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  its  early  in- 
experience.^ 

Now  this  is  the  view  of  life  most  of 
all  foreign  to  the  Greeks.  We  hardly 
find  among  them  a  trace  of  fatigue  with 

^  "  Di  pid,  J'essere  diviso  dagU  uomiui  c,  per 
dir  cosi,  dalla  vita  stessa,  porta  seco  questa 
utilitii ;  che  Tuomo,  eziaudio  sazio,  chiartto  e 
disamorato  delle  cose  uroane  per  resj)erienza, 
a  poco  a  poco  assuefacendosi  di  nuovo  a  mi- 
rarle  da  lungi,  donde  elle  paiono  inolto  piiH 
belle  e  pid  degne  che  da  vicino,  si  dimcntica 
dclla  loro  vanitJi  et  miseria ;  toma  a  formarsi 
e  qiiasi  crearsi  il  inondo  a  suo  modo,  amare  e 
desiderare  la  vita,  delle  cui  speranze,  se  non  gli 
fe  tolto  o  il  potere  o  il  confidaro  di  restituirsi 
alia  societji  degli  aomini,  si  va  natrendo  c  dilet- 
tando,  come  egli  soleva  a*suoi  primi  anni.     Di 
modo  che  la  solitudine  fa  quasi  Tnfficio  della 
gioventti,  o  certo  ringiovanisce  Tauimo,  rav- 
valora  e  rimette  in  opera  Tinimaginazione,"  Ac. 
— Leopabdt,  Dialogo  di  Torquato  Tasso  e  del 
suo  GcniOf  p.  178  (Leipzig,  1861.) 
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the  world,  of  disgust .  for  men,  of  a 
preference  for  country  life,  because  it 
withdrew  them  from  the  burdens  and 
labours  of  city  life.  The  Greek  who 
sought  solitude  was  like  the  animal 
driven  from  the  herd— he  was  either 
lawless,  or  remorseful,  or  a  hater  of 
his  kind.  There  was  no  sympathy  with 
him,  no  romantic  imagining  as  to  his 
pleasures  or  his  meditations.  He  pre- 
ferred savagery  to  culture,  the  lair  of 
the  wild  beast  to  the  haunts  of  men; 
he  was  a  man  of  bad  taste,  if  not  of  bad 
morals,  because  he  had  sacrificed  his 
humanity.  So  then  the  Greeks,  though 
living — ^shall  I  say,  because  living — ^in 
far  smaller  cities  than  we  do,  and  in 
smaller  crowds,  were  really  more  gre- 
garious and  social;  they  loved  the 
society  of  men  above  all  other  pleasures, 
and  as  their  intercourse  was  more  lively 
and  natural  than  ours,  so  they  did  not 
weary  of  it,  but  remained  purely  and 
intensely  human  in  their  leisure  and 
their  recreation,  as  well  as  in  their 
political  and  commercial  life. 

It  is  said  that  I  am  a  bad  friend 
of  my  favourite  Greeks.  It  is  said  that 
my  pictures  of  their  morals  and  manners 
are  likely  to  lower  them  in  modem  esti- 
mation ;  and  that  instead  of  stimulating 
a  taste  for  Hellenic  studies,  I  am  rather 
showing  how  mean  and  ordinary  were 
their  society  and  manners,  and  how  little 
they  were  removed  from  the  standard  of 
average  buman  nature.  I  know  not 
what  to  say  in  answer  to  such  a  charge, 
except  that  I  have  honestly  read  all  the 
evidence,  and  have  been  led  to  my 
conclusions  without  any  prejudice — ^nay, 
rather  in  spite  of  strong  preconceptions 
drawn  from  other  sides  of  Greek  cha- 
racter. The  first  thing  we  all  learn 
about    the    Greeks    is    their    political 


history,  in  which  they  show   abilities 
greater  than  those  of  any  rade  that  went 
before  them,  and  by  which  they  in- 
fluenced and  changed  the  whole  course 
of  European  history.     We  next  come 
to  see  the  literary  power  of  the  nation, 
wherein  it  has  exceeded  all,  not  only 
that  went  before,  but  that  followed  after 
them ;  and  the  very  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  their  artistic  power,  their  sculp- 
ture and  their  architecture,  perhaps  with 
a  qualified  exception  in  favour  of  some 
medieval  churches  and  houses.     In  all 
these  great  and  important  features,  the 
merits  of  the  Greeks  shine  out  clearer 
the  more  they  are  tested  and  examined. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  injured 
or  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
respects  their  private  life  was  not  so 
exalted  or  refined.     JSTo  great  politician, 
or  artist  now-a-days    is    set  aside  or 
ignored  because  his  private  character  is 
mean  or  dissolute.     We  may  regret  the 
want  of  balance  in  his  character,  but 
nevertheless  we  profit  by  its  greatness 
as  far  as  we  can.     So  let  it  be  with  the 
Greeks.     Let  us  profit  by  the  inesti- 
mable lessons  they  have  taught  us.     Let 
us  study  their  politics,  read  their  litera- 
ture, and  admire  their  art.     It  is  dan- 
gerous to  insist  that  such  great  good 
can  come  out  of  evil.    But,  nevertheless, 
there  is  truth,  and  profound  truth,  in 
the  remark  with  which  I  close  this  dis- 
course—  that  the  very  social   defects 
which  the  Greeks  possessed,  the  very 
excesses  of  humanity  which  have  been 
here  described  and  analysed,  these  have 
not  been  the  smallest  factors  in  the 
greatness  of  their  culture,  or  in  the 
wide  sympathy  which  they  have  enlisted 
among  many  nations,  and  through  many 
generations  of  men. 

J.  P.  Mahapft* 
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The  pToverb  that  "  the  early  bird  gets 
most  worms "  has  no  truer  application 
than  in  travelling,  considered  as  a  fine 
art.  Of  conrae  to  him  who  uses  loco- 
motion as  a  mere  method  of  getting 
from  one  place  to  another,  it  matters 
nothing  whether  he  starts  at  3  a.m.  or 
at  noon.  But  to  the  man  who  likes  to 
jjret  the  most  he  can  out  of  his  life,  and 
looks  upon  a  journey  as  an  opportunity 
for  gaining  some  new  insight  into  the 
wayp,  and  habits,  and  notions,  of  his  fellow- 
men,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
their  value.  The  noonday  travelling 
mood,  like  noonday  light»  is  common- 
place and  uniform ;  while  the  early 
morning  mood,  like  the  light  when  it 
first  comes,  is  fall  of  colour  and  surprise. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  my  expe- 
rience, and  I  never  made  an  out-of-the- 
way  early  start  without  coming  upon 
one  or  more  companions  who  gave  me  a 
new  glimpse  into  some  corner  of  life, 
and  whose  encounter  I  should  have 
been  the  poorer  for  having  missed.  My 
last  experience  in  this  matter  is  very 
recent.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  days 
of  last  December  I  received  an  unex- 
pected summons  on  business  to  the 
north.  My  appointment  was  for  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morrow,  200  miles  from 
London.  It  was  too  late  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  leaving  home  at  once,  so 
I  resolved  to  start  by  the  first  morning 
train,  which  leaves  Euston  Square  at 
•5.15  A.M.  Accordingly,  soon  after  four 
next  day  I  closed  the  house  door  gently 
behind  me,  and  set  out  on  my  walk,  not 
without  a  sense  of  that  self  approval  and 
satisfaction  which  is  apt  to  creep  over 
early  risers,  and  others  who  pride  them- 
selves on  keeping  ahead  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

It  was  a  fine  wild  morning,  Vith  half- 
a  gale  of  wind  blowing  from  the  north 
west,  and  driving  the  low  rain-clouds  at 
headlong  speed  across  the  deep  clear 
sky  and  bright  stars.     The  great  town 


felt  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  country 
hill-side.  Not  a  soul  in  the  streets  but 
an  occasional  solitary  policeman,  and 
here  and  there  a  scavenger  or  two,  ply- 
ing their  much-needed  trade,  for  the 
wet  mud  lay  inches  deep.  I  was  early 
at  the  station,  where  a  sleepy  clerk  was 
just  preparing  to  open  the  booking- 
offices,  and  a  couple  of  porters  were 
watering  and  sweeping  the  floor  of  the 
big  hall.  Soon  my  fellow-passengers 
began  to  arrive,  labouring  men  for  the 
most  part,  with  here  and  there  a  clerk, 
or  commercial  traveller,  muffled  to  the 
eyes. 

Amongst  them,  as  they  gathered 
round  the  fire,  or  took  short  restless 
walks  up  and  down  the  platform,  was 
one  who  puzzled  me  not  a  little.  He 
had  arrived  on  foot  just  before  me,  in- 
deed I  had  followed  him  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  Euston 
Square,  and  had  already  begun  to 
speculate  as  to  who  he  could  be,  and  on 
what  errand.  But  now  that  I  could 
get  a  deliberate  look  at  him  under  the 
lights  in  the  hall,  my  curiosity  was  at 
once  raised  and  baffled.  He  was  a 
strongly  built,  well  set  young  fellow  of 
five  feet  ten  or  eleven,  with  clear  grey 
eyes,  deep  set  under  very  straight  brows. 
His  hair  was  dark,  and  would  have 
curled  but  that  it  was  cropped  too  short. 
He  was  clean  shaved,  so  that  one  saw 
all  the  lower  lines  of  his  face,  which  a 
thick  nose,  slightly  turned  up,  just 
hindered  from  being  handsoma  He 
wore  a  high  sealskin  cap,  a  striped 
flannel  shirt  with  turn-down  collars,  and 
a  slip-knot  tie  with  a  rather  handsome 
pin.  His  clothes  were  good  enough, 
but  had  a  somewhat  dissipated  look, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
button  of  his  waistcoat  was  fastened, 
and  that  his  boots,  good  broad  double- 
soled  ones,  were  covered  with  dry  mud. 
His  whole  luggage  consisted  of  the 
travelling  bag  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
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one  of  those  elaborate  bSaiib  which 
genesally  inyolve  a  poitmanteau  or  two 
to  follow,  but  swelled  out  of  all  gentility 
and  stuffed  to  bursting  point. 

An  Englishman?    I   asked    myselE 
Well,  yes, — at  any  rate  more  like  an 
Englishman    than    anything    else.     A 
gentleman?  Well,  yes  again,  on    the 
whole ;  though  not  of  our  conyentional 
type — at  any  rate  a  man  of  some  educa- 
tion, and  apparently  a  little  less  like  the 
common  run  of  us  than  most  one  meets. 
Here  my  speculations  were  cut  short 
by  the  opening  of  the  ticket- window  by 
tho  sleepy  dork,  and  the  object  of  them 
marched    up    and   took  a  third-class 
ticket  for  LiverpooL     I  followed  his 
example,  my  natural  ayersion  to  eat- 
ing money  raw  in   railway  trayelling 
inclining  me  to   such    economy,  apart 
from  the  interest  which  my  problem 
was  exciting  in  my  mind.    I  am  bound 
to  add  that  nothing  could  be  more  com- 
fortable than  the  carriages  provided  on 
the  occasion   for    the  third-class  pas- 
sengers  of   the    I^.W.R     I   followed 
the  sealskin  cap  and  got  into  the  same 
carriage  with  its  owner.     As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  no  one  followed  us.     He 
put    his    bag    down  in  a  comer,  and 
stretched  himself  along  his  side  of  the 
carriage   with  his  head  on  it.     I  had 
time  to  look  him  well  oyer  again,  and 
to  set  him  down  in  my  own  mind  as  a 
young  English  engineer,  who  had  been 
working  on  some  continental  railway  so 
long  as  to  haye  lost  his  English  identity 
somewhat,  when  he  started  up,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  took  a  good  straight  look  at 
me,  and  asked  if  any  one  coming  from 
abroad  could  cut  us  off  from  the  steamer 
that  met  this  train.    I  found  at  once 
that  I  was  mistaken  as  to  nationality. 

I  answered  that  no  one  could  cut  us 
off,  as  there  was  no  straighter  or  quicker 
way  of  getting  to  liyerpool  than  this ; 
but  that  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  any  steamer  met  the  train. 

Welly  he  didn't  know  about  meeting 
it,  but  anyway  there  was  a  steamer 
which  went  right  away  from  Liyerpool 
about  noon,  for  he  had  got  his  passage 
by  her,  which  he  had  bought  at  t^e 
tobacco-store  near  the  station, 
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He  handed  his  ticket  for  the  boat  to 
me,  as  if  wishing  my  opinion  upon  it, 
which  Igaye  to  the  effect  that  it  seemed 
all  right,  adding  that  I  did  not  know  that 
tickets  of  this  kind  could  be  bought  about 
the  streets  as  they  could  be  in  America. 

Well,  he  had  thought  it  would  saye 
him  time,  perhaps  saye  the  packet,  as 
she  might  haye  sailed  while  he  was 
after  his  ticket  in  Liyerpool,  which 
town  he  didn't  know  his  way  about. 
But  now,  couldn't  any  one  from  the 
Continent  cut  her  off.  He  had  heard 
there  was  a  route  by  Chester  and  Holy- 
head, which  would  bring  any  one  who 
took  it  aboard  of  her  at  Queenstown. 

I  answered  that  this  was  probably  so, 
beginning  to  doubt  in  my  mind  whether 
my  companion  might  not,  for  all  his 
straightforward  looks  and  ways,  haye 
come  by  the  bag  feloniously.  Could  it 
be  another  great  jewel  robbery  f 

I  don't  know  whether  he  noticed  any 
doubtful  look  in  my  eyes,  but  he  added 
at  once  that  he  was  on  the  straight  run 
from  Heidelberg.  He  had  come  from 
there  to  London  in  twenty-six  hours. 

I  made  some  remark  as  to  the  beauty 
of  Heidelberg,  and  asked  if  he  knew  it 
well. 

Why,  yes,  he  said  he  ought  to,  for 
he  had  been  a  student  at  the  uniyersity 
there  for  the  last  nine  months. 

Why  then  was  he  on  the  straight 
run  home,  I  ventured  to  ask.  Term 
wasn't  oyer? 

1^0 ;  term  wasn't  over ;  but  he  had 
been  arrested,  and  didn't  want  to  go  to 
prison  at  Strasburg,  where  one  Ameri- 
can student  was  in  for  about  two  years 
already. 

But  how  did  he  manage  to  get  off,  I 
asked,  now  thoroughly  interested  in  his 
story. 

Well,  he  had  just  run  his  bail  When 
he  was  arrested  he  had  sent  for  the 
Doctor  at  whose  house  he  lodged  to 
bail  him  out.  That  was  what  troubled 
him  most  He  wouldn't  have  the  Herr 
Doctor  slipped  up  anyway.  He  was 
going  to  send  the  money  duectly  he  got 
home,  and  there  were  things  enough  left 
of  his  to  coyer  the  money. 
What  was  he  arrested  fori 
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For  calling  out  a  Gorman  student 
But  I  thought  the  German  students 
were  always  fighting  duels. 

So  they  were,  but  only  with  swords, 
which  they  were  always  practising. 
They  were  so  padded  when  they  fought 
that  they  could  not  be  hurt  except 
just  in  the  face,  and  the  sword  arm  was 
so  bandaged  that  there  was  no  play  at 
all  except  from  the  wrist  You  would 
see  the  German  students,  even  when  out 
walking  miles  away  from  the  town, 
keep  playing  away  with  their  walking- 
sticks  all  the  time,  so  as  to  train  their 
wrists. 

What  was  his  quarrel  about  1 
Well,  it  was  just  this.  The  Ameri- 
can students,  of  whom  there  were  a 
large  number  there,  kept  pretty  qiuch 
to  themselves,  and  no  lo?e  was  lost 
between  them  and  the  Germans.  They 
had  an  American  Club  to  which  they 
all  belonged,  just  to  keep  them  together 
and  see  any  fellow  through  who  was  in 
a  scrape.  He,  and  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can students,  were  sitting  in  the  beer 
garden  close  to  a  table  of  Germans. 
Forgetting  the  neighbourhood,  he  had 
tilted  his  chair,  and  leant  back  in  it,  and 
so  come  against  a  German  head.  The 
owner  jumped  up,  and  a  sharp  alterca- 
tion followed,  ending  in  the  Grerman's 
calling  him  out  with  swords.  This  he 
refused,  but  sent  a  challenge  to  fight 
with  pistols  by  the  president  of  the 
Club,  a  real  fine  man,  who  had  shot  his 
two  men  down  South  before  he  went  to 
Heidelberg.  The  answer  to  t}iis  was 
his  arrest,  and  anest  was  a  very  serious 
thing  now.  For  some  little  time  since 
a  German  and  an  American  fought  with 
swords  first,  and  then  with  pistols.  The 
American  had  his  face  cut  open  from 
the  eye  right  down  across  the  mouth, 
but  when  it  came  to  pistols  he  shot  the 
German,  who  died  in  an  hour.  So  he 
was  in  jail,  and  challenging  with  pistols 
had  be^  made  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  was  no  joke  in 
a  German  military  prison. 

Did  he  expect  the  university  authori- 
ties would  send  after  him  then ) 

No ;  but  his  folk  were  all  in  Germany 
for  the    winter.    He  had    a  younger 


brother  at  Heidelberg  who  had  taken 
his  bag  down  to  the  station  for  him, 
and  would  have  let  his  father  know,  as 
he  had  told  him  to  do.  If  he  had  tele- 
graphed, the  old  gentleman  might  come 
straight  off  and  stop  him  yet,  but  he 
rather  guessed  he  would  be  so  mad 
he  wouldn't  come.  No ;  he  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  his  folk  again  for  three  or 
four  years. 

But  why)  After  all,  sending  a 
challeuge  of  which  nothing  came  was 
not  so  very  heinous  an  offence. 

Yes,  but  it  was  the  second  time.  He 
had  run  from  an  American  University 
to  escape  expulsion  for  having  set  fire 
to  an  outhouse.  Then  he  went  straight 
to  New  York,  which  ho  wanted  to  see, 
and  stopped  till  his  money  was  all 
gone.  His  father  was  mad  enough 
about  that. 

I  said  plainly  that  I  didn't  wonder, 
and  was  going  to  add  something  by  way 
of  improving  the  occasion,  but  for  a 
lopk  of  such  deep  sorrow  which  passed 
over  the  boy's  face  that  I  thought  his 
conscience  might  be  left  to  do  the  work 
better  than  I  could. 

He  opened  his  bag,  and  took  out  a 
photograph,  and  then  his  six  shooter — 
a  self-cocking  German  one,  he  said, 
which  was  quicker  and  carried  a  heavier 
ball  than  any  he  had  seen  in  America  ; 
and  then  his  pipes  and  cigar  tubes ;  and 
then  he  rolled  a  cigarette,  and  lighted 
it ;  and,  as  the  dawn  was  now  come, 
began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
country. 

But  all  in  vain ;  back  the  scene 
he  was  running  from  came,  do  what 
he  would.  His  youngest  brother  a 
little  fellow  of  ten,  was  down. with 
fever.  He  had  spoilt  Christmas  for  the 
whole  family.  It  would  cut  them  up 
awfully. 

^\xi  to  a  suggestion  that  he  should 
go  straight  back  he  could  not  listen. 
No,  he  was  going  straight  through  to 
California,  the  best  place  for  him.  He 
had  never  done  any  good  yet,  but  he 
was  going  to  do  it  now.  He  had  got 
a  letter  or  two  to  Californians  from 
some  of  his  fellow-students,  which 
would  give  him  some   opening.     He 
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wouldn't  see  his  people  for  four  or  five 
years,  till  he  got  something  to  show 
them.  He  would  have  to  pitch 'right 
in,  or  else  starve.  He  would  go  right 
into  the  first  thing  that  came  along  out 
there,  and  make  something. 

As  we  got  further  down  the  line  the 
morning  cleared,  and  we  had  many 
fBllow-passengers ;  hut  my  young  friend, 
as  I  might  almost  call  him  hy  this  time, 
stuck  to  me,  and  seemed  to  get  some 
relief  hy  talking  of  his  past  doings  and 
future  prospect.  I  found  that  he  had 
heen  at  Wiirtzhurg  for  a  short  time 
hefore  going  to  Heidelberg,  so  had  had 
a  student's  experience  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  Grerman  Universities. 
My  own  ide^s  of  those  seats  of  learn- 
ing, being  for  the  most  part  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  received,  I  am  bound  to  awn, 
rather  severe  shocks  from  the  evidently 
truthful  experience  of  this  one  medical 
student. 

He  had  simply  paid   his  necessary 
florins  (about  11.  worth)  for  his  matri- 
culation fee,  and  double  that  sum  for 
two   sets   of  lectures    for    which  he 
entered.     He  had  passed  no  matricula- 
i    tion  examination,  or  indeed  any  other ; 
^    had  attended  lectures  or  not,  just  as  he 
pleased — about  one  in  three  he  put  as 
his   average — but  there   was  no   roll- 
call  or  register,   and   no   one   that  he 
knew   of  seemed    to    care    the   least 
whether  he  was  there  or  not.    However, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  but  for  his  un- 
lucky little  difficulty  he  could  easily  at 
this  rate  have  passed  the  examination 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicines. 
The  Doctor^s  degree  was  a  mighty  fine 
thing,    and    much   sought    after,  but 
didn't  amount  to  much  professionally, 
at  least    not  in  Germany,  where  the 
Doctor  has  a  State  examination  to  pass 
after  he  has  got  his   degree.    Put  in 
America,  or  anywhere  else,  he  believed, 
they  cotdd  just  practise  on  a  Grerman 
M.I).  degree,  and  he  knew  of  one  Herr 
Doctor  oat  west  who  was  about  as  fit  to 
take  hold  of  any  sick  fellow  as  he  was 
himself.     Oh,  Matthew,  Matthew,  my 
mentor  1   When  I  got  home  I  had  to 


takedown  thy  volume  on  Universities 
in  Germany,  and  restore  my  failing 
faith  by  a  glance  at  the  Appendix, 
giving  a  list  of  the  courses  of  lectures 
by  Professors,  Privatdocenten,  and 
readers  .  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
during  one  winter,  in  which  the  Medical 
Faculty's  subjects  occupy  seven  pages ; 
and  to  remind  myself  that  the  character- 
istics of  the  German  Universities  are 
'^Lehrfreiheitund  lern  freiheit^"  "Liberty 
for  the  teacher,  and  liberty  for  the 
learner ; "  also  that  **  the  French  Uni- 
versity has  no  liberty,  and  the  English 
Universities  have  no  science  ;  the  Ger- 
man Universities  have  both."  Too  much 
liberty  of  one  kind  this  student  at  any 
rate  bore  witness  to,  and  in  one  of  his 
serious  moments  was  eloquent  on  the 
danger  and  mischief  of  the  system,  so 
far  as  his  outlook  had  gone. 

By  the  time  our  roads  diverged,  the 
young  runaway  had  quite  won  me  over 
to  forget  his  escapades,  by  his  frank  dis- 
closures of  all  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  of  regret  and  tenderness,  hope- 
fulness and  audacity ;  and  I  sorrowed  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  platform  as  the 
sealskin  cap  disappeared  at  the  window 
of  the  Liverpool  carriage,  from  which 
he  waived  a  cheery  adieu. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  carriage  to 
go  on  my  own  way,  I  found  myself  re- 
gretting that  I  should  see  his  ruddy 
face  no  more,  and  wishing  him  all 
success  "in  that  new  world  which  is 
the  old,"  for  which  ho  was  bound,  with 
no  possessions  but  his  hand-bag  and 
self  reliance  to  make  his  way  with.  I 
might  have  sat  alone  for  thrice  as  long 
with  an  English  youngster,  in  like 
case,  without  knowing  a  word  of  his 
history;  but  then,  such  history  could 
never  have  happened  to  an  l^nglish- 
man,  for  he  never  would  have  run  his 
bail,  but  would  have  gone  to  prison  and 
served  his  time  as  a  matter  of  course. 

How  much  each  nation  has  to  learn  of 
the  other !  But  I  trust  that  by  this  time 
my  young  friend  has  seen  to  it,  that 
the  good-natured  Herr  Doctor  who 
went  bail  for  him  hasn't  *'  slipped  up 
anyway." 

Vac-Viator. 
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Oh,  mysteiy  of  Beauty  I  who  oan  tell 
Thy  mighty  influence  1  who  can  best  descry 

How  secret,  swift^  and  subtle  is  the  spell 
Wherein  the  music  of  thy  voice  doth  lie  t 

Here  we  have  eyes  so  fall  of  fervent  love, 
That  but  for  lids  behind  which  sorrow's  touch 

Doth  press  and  linget*,  one  could  almost  prove 
That  Earth  had  loved  her  flEivourite  over  much. 

A  mouth  where  silence  seems  to  gather  strength 
From  lips  so  gently  closed,  that  almost  say, 

"Ask  not  my  story,  lest  you  hear  at  length 
Of  sorrows  where  sweet  hope  has  lost  its  way.** 

And  yet  the  head  is  borne  so  proudly  high. 
The  soft  round  cheek,  so  splendid  in  its  bloom, 

True  courage  rises  thro'  the  brilliant  eye^ 

And  great  resolve  comes  flashing  thro*  the  gloom. 

Oh,  noble  painter!  more  than  genius  goes 
To  search  the  key-note  of  those  melodies, 

To  find  the  depths  of  all  those  tragic  woes, 
Tune  thy  song  right  aod  paint  rare  harmonies. 

Genius  and  love  have  each  fulfilled  their  part. 
And  both  unite  with  foroe  and  equal  gracOi 

Whilst  all  that  we  love  best  in  classic  art 
Is  stamped  for  ever  on  the  immortal  face. 

Julia  Mabgabbt  Cameron. 

SqfUmiber,  1875. 
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ON  THE  BORDER  TERRITORY  BETWEEN  THE  ANIMAL  AND 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOMS. 


Jn  the  whole  hisioiy  of  science  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkahle  than  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  growth  of  biological  know- 
ledge within  the  last  half-centnry,  and 
the  extent  of  the  modification  which 
haa  thereby  been  effected  in  some  of 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
uatoralist. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  R^ru 
Animal^  published  in  1828,  Gavier  de- 
votes a  special  section  to  the  ''  Division 
of  Organized  Beings  into  Animals  and 
Yegetables/'  in  which  the  question  is 
treated'  with  that  comprehensiveness  of 
knowledge  and  clear  critical  judgment 
which  characterise  his  writings,  and 
justify  ufl  in  regarding  them  as  repre- 
sentative expressions  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive, if  not  the  profoundest^  know- 
ledge of  his  time.  He  tells  us  that 
living  beings  have  been  sub-divided 
from  the  earliest  times  into  animated 
beings,  which  possess  sense  and  motion, 
and  inanimated  beings,  which  are  devoid 
of  these  functions,  and  simply  vegetate. 

Although  the.  roots  of  plants  direct 
themselves  towards  moisture,  and  their 
leaves  towards  air  and  light ;  although 
the  parts  of  some  plants  exhibit  oscil- 
lating movements  without  any  percep- 
tible cause,  and  the  leaves  of  others 
retract  when  touched,  yet  none  of  these 
movements  justify  the  ascription  to 
plants  of  perception  or  of  will. 

From  the  mobility  of  animals,  Cuvier, 
with  his  characteristic  partiality  for 
teleolQgical  reasoning,  deduces  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  existence  in  them  of  an 
alimentary  cavity  or  reservoir  of  food, 
whence  tneir  nutrition  may  be  drawn 
by  the  vessels,  which  are  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal roots ;  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
alimentary  cavity  he  naturally  sees  the 
primary  and  the  most  important  distinc- 
tion beftnf  een  amioals  and  plants. 


Following  out  his  teleological  argu- 
ment, Cuvier  remarks  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  cavity  and  its  appurtenances 
must  needs  vaty  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  aliment,  and  the  operations  which 
it  has  to  undergo,  before  it  can  be 
converted  into  substances  fitted  for 
absorption ;  while  the  atmosphere  and 
the  earth  supply  plants  with  juices 
ready  prepared,  and  which  can  be  ab- 
sorbed immediately. 

As  the  animal  bod^require^  to  be 
independent  of  heat  aB  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, there  were  no  means  by  which 
the  motion  of  its  fluids  could  be  pro- 
duced by  internal  causes.  Hence  arose 
the  second  great  distinctive  character 
of  animals,  or  the  circulatory  system, 
which  is  less  important  than  the  diges- 
tive, since  it  was  unnecessary,  and  there- 
fore is  absent,  in  the  more  simple 
animals. 

Animals  farther  needed  muscles  for 
locomotion  and  nerves  for  sensibility. 
Hence,  says  Cuvier,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
animal  body  should  be  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  plant;  and  it 
is  so,  inasmuch  as  an  additional  sub- 
stance, nitrogen,  enters  into  it  as  an 
essential  element,  while  in  plants 
nitrogen  is  only  accidentally  joined 
with  the  three  other  fundamental  con- 
stituents of  organic  beings  —  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Indeed,  he 
afterwards  a^rms  that  nitrogen  is  pecu- 
liar to  animals ;  and  herein  he  places 
the  third  distinction  between  the  animal 
and  the  plant. 

The  soil  and  the  atmosphere  supply 
plants  with  water,  composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen ;  air,  consisting  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  carbonic 
acid,  containing  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Xhey    retain    the   hydrogen   and  the 
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carbon,  exhale  the  Buperfluous  ozygeiii 
and  absorb  little  or  no  nitrogen.  The 
essential  character  of  vegetable  life  is 
the  exhalation  of  oxygeo,  which  is 
effected  through  the  agency  of  light 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  derive  their 
nourishment  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  plants.  They  get  rid  of  the  super- 
fluous  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  accu- 
mulate nitrogen. 

The  relations  of  plants  and  animals 
to  the  atmosphere  are  therefore  inverse. 
The  plant  withdraws  water  and  carbonic 
acid  &om  the  atmosphere,  the  animal 
contributes  both  to  it.  Eespiration — 
that  is,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid — is  the 
Specially  animal  function  of  animals, 
and  constitutes  their  fourth  distinctive 
character. 

Thus  wrote  Cuvier  in  1828.  But  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  this 
century,  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 
revolution  which  biological  science  has 
ever  undergone  was  effected  by  the 
application  of  the  modem  microscope  to 
^e  investigation  of  organic  structure ; 
by  the  introduction  of  exact  and  easily 
manageable  methods  of  conducting  the 
chemical  analysis  of  organic  compounds; 
and  finally,  by  the  employment  of  in- 
struments of  precision  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  physical  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  the  living  economy. 

That  the  semi-fluid  contents  (which 
we  now  term  protoplasm)  of  the  cells  of 
certain  plants,  such  as  the  Char(e^  are  in 
constant  and  regular  motion,  was  made 
out  by  Bonaventura  Corti  a  century 
ago  j  but  the  fact,  important  as  it  was, 
fell  into  oblivion,  and  had  to  be  redis- 
covered by  Treviranus  in  1807.  Bobert 
Brown  noted  the  more  complex  motions 
of  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells  of  Trades- 
cuTUia  in  1831 ;  and  now  such  move- 
ments of  the  living  substance  of  plants 
are  well  known  to  be  some  of  the  most 
widely-prevalent  phenomena  of  vege- 
table life. 

Agardh,  and  other  of  the  botanists 
of  Cuvier's  generation,  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  lower  plants,  had 
observed  that,  under  particular  circum- 
stanceSy  the  contents  of  the  cells  of 


certain  water- weeds  were  set  free  and 
moved  about  with  considerable  velo- 
city, and  with  all  the  appearances 
of  spontaneity,  as  locomotive  bodies, 
which,  from  their  similarity  to  ani- 
mals of  simple  organization,  were  called 
"  zoospores." 

Even  as  late  as  1845,  however,  a  bo- 
tanist of  Schleiden's  emiaence  deals 
very  sceptically  with  these  statements  ; 
and  his  scepticism  was  the  more  justified, 
since  Ehrenberg,  in  his  elaborate  and 
comprehensive  work  on  the  Infutoria, 
had  declared  the  greater  number  of  what 
are  now  recognised  as  locomotive  pknts 
to  be  animals. 

At  the  present  day,  innumerable  plants 
and  free  plant  cells  are  known  to  pass 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  lives  in  an 
actively  locomotive  condition,  in  no  wise 
distinguishable  fh)m  that  of  one  of  the 
simpler  animals ;  and,  while  in  this  con- 
dition, their  movements  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  spontaneous — as  much  the 
product  of  voUtion — as  those  of  ftitch 
animals. 

Hence  the  teleological  argument  for 
Guvier's  first  diagnostic  character — ^the 
presence  in  animals  of  an  alimentary 
cavity,  or  internal  pockety  in  which 
they  can  carry  about  their  nutriment^ 
has  broken  down — so  feu*,  at  leasts  as 
his  mode  of  stating  it  goes.  And  with 
the  advance  of  microscopic  anatomy 
the  universality  of  the  &ct  itself  among 
animals  has  ceased  to  be  predicable. 
Many  animals  of  even  complex  structure, 
which .  live  parasitically  within  others, 
are  whoUy  devoid  of  an  alimentary 
cavity.  Their  food  is  provided  for 
them,  not  only  ready  cooked  but  ready 
digested,  and  the  alimentary  canal, 
become  superfluous,  has  disappeared. 
Again,  the  males  of  most  Botifers  have 
no  digestive  apparatus;  as  a  German 
natundist  has  remarked,  they  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  *'Minne- 
dienst,"  and  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  few  realizations  of  the  Byronic 
ideal  of  a  lover.  Finally,  amidst  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  me^  the  speck 
of  gelatinous  protoplasm,  which  con- 
stitutes the  whole  body,  has  no  per- 
manent digestive  cavity  or  mouth,  but 
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takes  in  its  food  anywhere ;  and  dlgeats, 
00  to  speak,  all  over  its  body. 

Bat  altbongh  Cnvier's  leading  diag- 
nosis of  the  animal  from  the  pla^t  will 
not  stand  a  strict  test,  it  remains  one  of 
the  most  constant  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  animals.  And  if  we  sub- 
stitute for  the  possession  of  an  aliment- 
ary cavity,  the  power  of  taking  solid 
nutriment  into  the  body  and  there  di- 
gesting it,  the  definition  so  changed  will 
cover  all  animals,  except  certain,  para- 
sites, and  the  few  and  exceptional  cases 
of  non-parasitic  animals  which  do  not 
feed  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
definition  thus  amended  will  exclude 
all  ordinary  vegetable  organisms. 

Cuvier  himself  practically  gives  up 
bis  second  distinctive  mark  when  he 
admits  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  simpler 
animals. 

The  third  distinction  is  based  on  a 
completely  erroneous  conception  of  the 
cliemical  diflferences  and  resemblances 
between  the  constituehts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms,  for  which  Cuvier 
is  not  responsible,  as  it  was  current 
among  contemporary  chemists. 

It  18  now  established  that  nitrogen  is 
B8  essential  a  constituent  of  vegetable 
as  of  animal  living  matter;  and  that 
the  latter  is,  chemically  speaking,  just 
as  complicated  as  the  former.  Starchy 
substances,  cellulose  and  sugar,  once 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  confined  to 
plants,  are  now  known  to  be  regular  and 
normal  products  of  animals.  Amylaceous 
and  saccharine  substances  are  largely 
manufactured,  even  by  the  highest 
animals ;  cellulose  is  widespread  as  a 
constituent  of  the  skeletons  of  the 
lower  animals  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
amyloid  substajices  are  universally  pre- 
sent in  the  animal  organism,  though  not 
in  the  precise  form  of  starch. 

Moreover,  although  it  remains  true 
that  there  is  an  inverse  relation  between 
the  greeu  plant  in  sunshine  and  the 
animal,  in  so  far  as,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  green  plant  decomposes 
carbonic  acid  and  exhales  oxygen,  while 
the  animal  absorbs  oxygen  and  exhales 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  the  exact  investiga- 
tions   of  the  modem  chemical  inves- 


tigator of  the  physiological  processes  of 
plants  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  attempting  to  draw  any  ge- 
neral  distinction  between  animals  and 
vegetables  on  this  ground.  In  fact  the 
difference  vanishes  with  the  sunshine, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  green  plant; 
which,  in  the  dark,  absorbs  oxygen  and 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  like  any  animal. 
While  those  plants,  such  as  the  fungi, 
which  contain  no  chlorophyll  and  are  not 
green,  are  always,  so  far  as  respira- 
tion is  concerned,  in  the  exact  position 
of  animals.  They  absorb  oxygen  and 
give  out  carbonic  acid. 

Thus,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
Cuvier's  fourth  distinction  between  the 
animal  and  the  plant  has  been  as  com- 
pletely invalidated  as  the  third  and 
second;  and  even  the  first  can  be  re- 
tained only  in  a  modified  form  and 
subject  to  exceptions. 

Sut  has  the  advance  of  biology  simply 
tended  to  break  down  old  distinctions, 
without  establishing  new  ones  % 

With  a  qualification,  to  be  considered 
presently,  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  affirmative.  The 
famous  researches  of  Schwann  and 
Schleiden  in  1837  and  the  following 
years,  founded  the  modem  science  of 
histology,  or  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  deals  with  the  ultimate  visible 
structure  of  organisms,  as  revealed 
by  the  microscope  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  rapid  improvement 
of  methods  of  investigation,  and  the 
energy  of  a  host  of  accurate  observers, 
have  given  greater  and  greater  breadth 
and  firmness  to  Schwann's  great  genc'* 
ralization,  that  a  fundamental  unity  of 
stmcture  obtains  in  animals  and 
plants ;  and  that  however  diverse  may 
be  the  fabrics,  or  tissues,  of  which  their 
bodies  are  composed,  all  these  varied 
stmctures  result  from  the  metamorphoses 
of  morphological  units  (termed  cells,  in 
a  more  general  sense  than  that  in  which 
the  word  "  cells  "  was  at  first  employed), 
which  are  not  only  similar  in  animals 
and  in  plants  respectively,  but  present 
a  close  fundamental  resemblance  when 
those  of  animals  and  those  of  plants 
aro  compared  together. 
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The  contractility  which  is  the  fanda- 
mental  condition  of  locomotion,  has  not 
only  been  discovered  to  exist  far  more 
widely  among  plants  than  was  formerly 
imagined,  but,  in  plants,  the  act  of 
contraction  has  been  found  to  be  accom- 
panied, as  Dr.  Bordon  Sanderson's  inter- 
esting investigations  have  shown,  by  a 
distorbance  of  the  electrical  state  of 
the  contractile  substance  comparable  to 
that  which  was  found  by  Da  Bois 
Heymond  to  be  a  concomitant  of  the 
activity  of  ordinary  muscle  in  animals. 

Again,  I  know  of  no  test  by  which  the 
reaction  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sundew 
and  of  other  plants  to  stimuli,  so  fully 
and  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  DarWin, 
can  be  distinguished  from  those  acts  of 
contraction  following  upon  stimuli, 
which  are  called  '*  reflex ''  in  animals. 

On  each  lobe  of  the  bilobed  leaf  of 
Venue's  fly  trap  (Dionosa  musciptUa)  are 
three  delicate  filaments  which  stand 
out  at  right  angles  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  Touch  one  of  them  with  the 
end  of  a  fine  human  hair  and  the  lobes 
of  the  leaf  instantly  close  together  ^  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  contraction  of  part  of 
their  substance,  just  as  the  body  of  a 
snail  contracts  into  its  shell  when  one 
of  its  *  horns '  is  irritated. 

The  reflex  action  of  the  snail  is  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  a  nervous 
system  in  that  animal.  A  molecular 
change  takes  place  in  the  nerve  of  the 
tentacle,  is  propagated  to  the  muscles 
by  which  the  body  is  retracted,  and 
causing  them  to  contract,  the  act  of 
retraction  ia  brought  about.  Of  course 
the  similarity  of  the  acts  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  conclusion  that 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
effected  is  the  same ;  but  it  suggests  a 
suspicion  of  their  identity  which  needs 
careful  testing. 

The  results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  of  ani- 
mals converge  towards  the  conclusion 
that  the  nerve  fibres,  which  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  ultimate  elements 
of  nervous  tissue,  are  not  such,  but 
are  simply  the  visible  aggregations 
of   vastly  more  attenuated   filaments, 

^  Darwin,  Insectivorom  Plants,  p.  28D.' 


the  diameter  of  which  dwindles  down  to 
the  limits  of  our  present  microscopic 
vision,  greatly  as  these  have  been  ex- 
tended by  modern  improvements  of  the 
microscope ;  and  that  a  nerve  is,  in  its 
essence,  nothing  but  a  linear  tract  of 
specially  modified  protoplasm  between 
two  points  of  an  oi'ganism — one  of  which 
is  able  toaffect  the  other  by  means  of  the 
communication  so  established.  Hence 
it  is  conceivable  that  even  the  simplest 
living  being  may  possess  a  nervous  sys- 
tem. '  And  the  question  whether  plants 
are  provided  with  a  nervous  system  or  not, 
thus  acquires  a  new  aspect,  and  presents 
the  histologist  and  physiologist  with  a 
problem  of  extreme  difiiculty,  which 
must  be  attacked  from  a  new  point  of 
view  and  by  the  aid  of  methods  which 
have  yet  to  be  invented. 

Thus  it  must  be  admitted  that  plants 
may  be  contractile  and  locomotive ; 
that,  while  locomotive,  their  movements 
may  have  as  much  appearance  of  sponta- 
neity as  those  of  the  lowest  animals ; 
and  that  many  exhibit  actions  com- 
parable to  those  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  a  nervous 
system  in  animalk  And  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  possible  that  further  re- 
search may  reveal  the  existence  of  some- 
thing comparable  to  a  nervous  system 
in  plants.  So  that  I  know  not  where  we 
can  hope  to  find  any  absolute  distinction 
between  animals  and  plants,  unless  we 
return  to  their  mode  of  nutrition,  and 
inquire  whether  certain  differences  of 
a  more  occult  character  than  those 
imagined  to  exist  by  Cuvier,  and  which 
certainly  hold  good  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  animals  and  plants,  are  of  uni- 
versal application. 

A  bean  may  be  supplied  with 
water  in  which  salts  of  ammonia  and 
certain  other  mineral  salts  are  dis- 
solved in  due  proportion;  with  atmo- 
spheric air  containing  its  ordinary 
minute  dose  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  with 
nothiug  else  but  sunlight  and  heat 
Under  these  circumstances,  unnatural 
as  they  are,  with  proper  management^ 
the  bean  will  thrust  forth  its  radicle 
and  its  plumule ;  the  former  will  grow 
down  into   roots,   the  latter  grow  up 
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into  the  stem  and  leavoe  of  a  vigorous 
l)ean  plant ;  and  this  plant  will,  in  due 
time,  flower  and  produce  its  crop  of 
beans,  jast  as  if  it  were  grown  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  field. 

The  weight  of  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
tein compounds,  of  the  oily,  starchy, 
saccharine  and  woody  suhstaiices  con- 
tained in  the  full-grown  plant  and  its 
feeds,  will  be  vastly  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  same  substances  contained 
in  the  bean  from  which  it  sprang.  But 
nothing  has  been  supplied  to  the  bean 
save  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
potash,  lime,  iron,  and  the  like,  in  com- 
bination with  phosphoric,  sulphuric  and 
other  acids.  Neither  protein,  nor  fat, 
nor  starch,  nor  sugar,  nor  any  sub- 
stance in  the  slightest  degree  resemb- 
ling them  have  formed  part  of  the  food 
of  the  bean.  But  the  weights  of  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  other  ele- 
mentary bodies  contained  in  the  bean- 
plant,  and  in  the  seeds  which  it  produces, 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  the, weights  of 
the  same  elements  which  have  disap- 
peared from  the  materials  supplied  to 
the  bean  during  its  growth.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  bean  has  taken  in 
only  the  raw  materials  of  its  fabric  and 
has  manufactured  them  into  bean 
stufiGs. 

The  bean  has  been  able  to  perform 
this  great  chemical  feat  by  the  help  of  its 
green  colouring  matter,  or  chlorophyll, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
has  the  marvellous  power  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid,  setting  free  the 
oxygen  and  laying  hold  of  the  carbon 
which  it  contains.  In  fact  the  bean 
obtains  two  of  the  absolutely  indispen- 
sable elements  of  its  substance  from  two 
distinct  sources;  the  watery  solution, 
in  which  its  roots  are  plunged,  contains 
nitrogen  but  no  carbon;  the  air,  to 
which  the  leaves  are  exposed,  contains 
carbon,  but  its  nitrogen  is  in  the  state 
of  a  free  gas,  in  which  condition  the 
bean  can  make  no  use  of  it ;  ^  and  the 
chlorophyll  is  the  apparatus  by  which 

*  I  purposely  aasame  that  the  air  with  which 
the  bean  is  supplied  in  the  case  stated  con- 
tains no  ammoniacal  salts. 


the  carbon  is  extracted  from  the  atmo- . 
spheric  carbonic  acid — the  leaves  being 
the    chief  laboratories  in   which   this 
operation  is  effected. 

The  great  majority  of  conspicuous 
plants  are,  as  everybody  knows,  green ; 
and  this  arises  from  the  abundance  of 
their  chlorophyll.  The  few  which  con- 
tain no  chlorophyll  and  are  colourless, 
are  unable  to  extract  the  carbon  which 
they  require  from  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid,  and  lead  a  parasitic  existence  upon 
other  plants  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, often  as  the  statement  has  been 
repeated,  that  the  manufacturing  power 
of  plants  depends  on  their  chlorophyll, 
and  its  interaction  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easily 
demonstrated,  as  Pasteur  first  proved, 
that  the  lowest  fungi,  devoid  of  chloro- 
phyll, or  of  any  substitute  for  it,  as  they 
are,nevertheless  possess  the  characteristic 
manufacturing  powera  of  plants  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Only  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  different 
kind  of  raw  material;  as  they  cannot 
extract  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  they 
roast  be  fumished  with  something  else 
that  contains  carbon.  Tartaric  acid  is 
such  a  substance ;  and  if  a  single  spore 
of  the  commonest  and  most  troublesome 
of  moulds — Penidllium — ^be  sown  in  a 
saucer  full  of  water,  in  which  tartrate 
of  ammonia,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
phosphates  and  sulphates  is  contained, 
and  kept  warm,  whether  in  the  dark  or 
exposed  to  light,  it  will,  in  a  short  time, 
give  rise  to  a  thick  crust  of  mould,  which 
contains  many  million  times  the  weight 
of  the  original  spore,  in  protein  com- 
pounds and  cellulose.  Thus  we  have 
a  very  wide  basis  of  fact  for  the  gen- 
eralization that  plants  are  essentially 
characterized  by  their  manufacturing 
capacity — by  their  power  of  working 
up  mere  mineral  matters  into  complex 
organic  compounds. 

Contrariwisci  there  is  a  no  less  wide 
foundation  for  the  generalization  that 
animals,  as  Guvier  puts  it^  depend  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  upon  plants  for  the 
materials  of  their  bodies ;  that  is,  either 
they  are  herbivorous,  or  they  eat  other 
animals  which  are  herbivorous. 
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Bat  for  what  constitnents  of  their 
bodies  are  animals  thus  dependent  upon 
plants  1  Certainly  not  for  their  homy 
matter ;  nor  for  chondrin,  the  proximate 
chemical  element  of  cartilage ;  nor  for 
gelatine;  nor  for  syntonin,  the  con- 
stituent of  mnscle ;  nor  for  their  nervons 
or  biliary  substances;  nor  for  their 
amyloid  matters;  nor,  necessarily,  for 
their  fats. 

It  can  be  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  animals  can  make  these  for  them- 
selves. But  that  which  they  cannot 
make,  but  must,  in  all  known  cases,  ob- 
tain directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  is 
the  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  protein. 
Thus  the  plant  is  the  ideal  prolUaire  of 
the  living  world,  the  worker  who  pro- 
duces ;  the  animal,  the  ideal  aristocrat, 
who  mostly  occupies  himself  in  consum- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  that  noble  re- 
presentative of  the  line  of  Ziihdarm, 
whose  epitaph  is  written  in  Sartor 
ReiartuB. 

Here  is  our  last  hope  of  finding  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
plants  and  animals;  for,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  there  is  a  border  terri- 
tory between  the  two  kingdoms,  a  sort 
of  no-man's  land,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  certainly  cannot  be  discriminated 
and  brought  to  their  proper  allegiance 
in  any  other  way. 

Some  months  ago,  Professor  Tyndall 
asked  me  to  examine  a  drop  of  infusion 
of  hay,  placed  under  an  excellent  and 
powerful  microscope,  and  to  tell  him 
what  I  thought  some  organisms  visi- 
ble in  it  were.  I  looked  and  ob- 
served, in  the  first  place,  multitudes  of 
Bacteria  moving  about  with  their  ordi- 
nary intermittent  spasmodic  wriggles. 
As  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  these 
there  is  now  no  doubt.  Not  only  does 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  Bacteria  to* 
unquestionable  plants,  such  as  the 
Osdllatoriaiy  and  lower  forms  of  Fungi^ 
justify  this  conclusion,  but  the  manu- 
facturing test  settles  the  question  at 
once.  It  is  only  needful  to  add  a 
minute  drop  of  fluid  containing 
Bacteria^  to  water  in  which  tartrate, 
phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
dissolved ;  and,  in  a  very  short  space 


of  time,  the  clear  fluid  becomes  milky 
by  reason  of  their  prodigious  multipli- 
cation, which,  of  course,  implies  the 
manufacture  of  living  Bacterium-stafl^ 
out  of  these  merely  saline  matters. 

But  other  active  organisms,  very  much 
larger  than  the  Ba^erioj  attaining  in 
fact  the  comparatively  gigantic  dimen- 
sions of  TTnnr  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  more,  inces- 
santly crossed  the  field  of  view.  Each 
of  these  had  a  body  shaped  like  a  pear, 
the  small  end  being  slightly  incurved 
and  produced  inta  a  long  curved  fila- 
ment, ot  eiliumy  of  extreme  tenuity.  Be- 
hind this,  from  the  concave  side  of  the 
incurvation,  proceeded  another  long 
cilium,  so  delicate  as  to  be  discernible 
only  by  the  use  of  the  highest  powers 
and  careful  management  of  the  light. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pearshaped  body 
a  clear  round  space  could  occasionally 
be  discerned,  but  not  always ;  and  eare- 
ftd  watching  showed  that  this  dear 
vacuity  appeared  gradually,  and  then 
shut  up  and  disappeared  suddenly,  at 
regular  intervals.  Such  a  structure  is 
of  common  occurrence  among  the  lowest 
plants  and  animals,  and  is  known  as  a 
contractile  vacuole. 

The  little  creature  thus  described 
sometimes  propelled  itself  with  great 
activity,  with  a  curious  rolling  motion, 
by  the  lashing  of  the  front  cilium,  while 
the  second  cilium  trailed  behind ;  some^ 
times  it  anchored  itself  by  the  hinder 
cilium  and  was  spun  round  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  other,  its  motions  remembling 
those  of  an  anchor  buoy  in  a  heavy  sea. 
Sometimes,  when  two  were  in  full  career 
towards  one  another,  each  would  appear 
dexterously  to  get  out  of  the  other's 
way ;  sometimes  a  crowd  would  assem- 
ble and  jostle  one  another,  with  as  much 
semblance  of  individual  effort  as  a 
spectator  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  might 
observe  with  a  telescope  among  the 
specks  representing  men  in  the  valley 
of  Chamounix. 

The  spectacle,  though  always  surpris- 
ing, was  not  new  to  me.  So  my  reply 
to  the  question  put  to  me  was,  that  these 
organisms  were  what  biologists  call  J/o- 
nadii  9i^d  though  they  might  be  animals, 
it  was  also  possible  that  they  mighty  like 
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the  Bacteria^  be  planta.  My  friend  re- 
ceived my  verdict  with  an  expression 
wfaicli  ehowed  a  ead  want  of  respect  for 
authority.  He  would  as  soon  believe 
that  a  sheep  was  a  plant.  Naturally 
piqued  by  this  want  of  faith,  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  over  the  matter; 
and  as  I  still  rest  in  the  lame  conclusion 
I  originally  expressed,  and  muflt  even 
now  confess  that  I  cannot  certainly  say 
whether  this  creature  is  an  animal  or  a 
plants  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  state 
the  grounds  of  my  hesitation  at  length. 
Bat^  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that 
I  may  conveniently  distinguish  this 
"  Monad  "  from  the  multitude  of  other 
things  which  go  by  the  same  designa- 
tion, I  must  give  it  a  name  of  its  own.  I 
think  (though  for  Reasons  which  need  not 
be  stated  at  present,  I  am  not  quite  sure) 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  species  Monas 
IcMf  as  defined  by  the  eminent  French 
mioroBcopist  Dojardin,  though  his  mag- 
nifying power  was  probably  insufiicient 
to  enable  him  to  see  that  it  is  curiously 
like  a  much  larger  form  of  monad  which 
he  has  named  ffetenmiia,  I  shall, 
therofdre,  call  it  not  Manae,  but  Hetero^ 
mita  lens, 

I  have  been  unable  to  devote  to  my 
Eeteromiia  the  prolonged  study  needful 
to  work  out  its  whole  history,  which 
would  involve  weeks,  or  it  may  be 
months,  of  unremitting  attention.  But 
I  the  less  regret  this  circumstance,  as 
some  remarkable  observations  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Dallinger  and 
Drysdale^  on  certain  Monads,  relate, 
in  part,  to  a  form  so  similar  to  my 
ffeteramita  lenSf  that  the  history  of 
the  one  may  be  used  to  illustrate  that 
of  the  other.  These  most  patient  and 
painstaking  observers,  who  employed 
the  highest  attainable  powers  of  the 
microscope  and,  relieving  one  another, 
kept  watch  day  and  night  over  the  same 
individual  monads,  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  out  the  whole  history  of  their 
HeUromita;     which    they    found    in 

^  "Refleftrehes  in  the  Life-histoiy  of  a 
Cercotnouad :  a  Lesson  iu  Biogenesis,"  and 
"  Further  Researches  in  the  llfe-histoty  of 
the  Monads." — Monthly  Microscopical  Jour* 
ruO,  1873. 


infusions  of  the  heads  of  fishes  of  the 
Cod  tribe. 

Of  the  four  monads  described  and 
figured  by  these  investigators  one,  as 
I  have  said,  very  closely  resembles 
Ileteromiia  lens  in  every  particular,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  a  separately  distinguish- 
able central  particle  or  **  nucleus,"  which 
is  not  certainly  to  be  made  out  in 
Heteromita  lens;  and  that  nothing  is 
said  by  Messrs.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale 
of  the  existence  of  a  contractile  vacuole 
in  this  monad,  though  they  describe  it 
in  another. 

Their  Heteromita^  however,  multi- 
plied rapidly  by  fission.  Sometimes  a 
transverse  constriction  appeared ;  the 
hinder  half  developed  a  new  cilium, 
and  the  hinder  cilium  gradually  split 
from  its  base  to  its  free  end,  until  it 
was  divided  into  two ;  a  process  which, 
considering  the  fact  that  this  fine 
filament  cannot  be  much  more  than 
^O0^OQ  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
wonderful  enough.  The  constriction 
of  ttie  body  extended  inwards  until 
the  two  portions  were  united  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  \  finally  they  separated, 
and  each  swam  away  by  itself,  a  com- 
plete Heteromita,  provided  with  its  two 
ciUa.  Sometimes  the  constriction  took 
a  longitudinal  direction,  with  the  same 
ultimate  result  In  each  case  the  pro- 
cess  occupied  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  minutes.  At  this  rate,  a  single 
Heteromita  would  give  rise  to  a  thousand 
like  itself  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to 
about  a  million  in  two  hours,  and  to  a 
number  greater  than  the  generally  as- 
sumed number  of  human  beings  now 
living  in  the  world  in  three  hours ;  or, 
if  we  give  each  Heteromita  an  hour's 
enjoyment  of  individual  existence,  the 
same  result  will  be  obtained  in  about 
a  day.  The  apparent  suddenness  of 
the  appearance  of  multitudes  of  such 
organisms  as  these  in  any  nutritive 
fluid  to  which  one  obtains  access,  is 
thus  easily  explained. 

During  these  processes  of  multiplica- 
tion by  fission,  the  Heteromita  remains 
active ;  but  sometimes  another  mode  of 
fission  occurs.  The  body  becomes 
rounded  and  quiescent,  or  nearly  so; 
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and  while  in  this  resting  state,  divides 
into  two  portions,  each  of  which 
is  rapidly  converted  into  an  active 
HeUromUa. 

A  still  more  remarkahle  phenomenon 
is  that  kind  of  multiplication  which  is 
preceded  by  the  union  of  two  monads, 
by  a  process  which  is  termed  (xynjugation. 
Two  active  Ueteromiias  become  applied  to 
one  another,  and  then  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally coalesce  into  one  body.  The  two 
nuclei  run  into  one ;  and  the  mass  result- 
ing from  the  conjugation  of  the  two  Hete- 
romitce,  thus  fused  together,  has  a  trian- 
gular form.  The  two  pairs  of  cilia  are 
to  be  seen,  for  some  time,  at  two  of  the 
angle?,  which  answer  to  the  small  ends 
of  the  conjoined  monads ;  but  they  ulti- 
mately VMiish,  and  the  twin  oiganism, 
in  which  all  visible  traces  of  organisation 
have  disappeared,  falls  into  a  state  of 
rest.  Sudden  wave-like  movements  of 
its  substance  next  occur  j  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  apices  of  the  triangular  mass 
burst,  and  give  exit  to  a  dense  yel- 
lowish, glairy  fluid  filled  with  minute 
granules.  This  proceao,  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  involves  the  actual  conflu- 
ence and  mixture  of  the  substance  of 
two  distinct  organisms,  is  effected  in  the 
space  of  about  two  hours. 

The  authors  whom  I  quote  say  that 
they  *'  cannot  express  **  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  the  granules  in  question, 
and  they  estimate  their  diameter  at  less 

than  aooooo  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'  Under  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope  at  pre- 
sent applicable  such  specks  are  hardly 
discernible.  Nevertheless,  particles  of 
this  size  are  massive  when  compared 
to  physical  molecules ;  whence  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  each,  small  as  it 
is,  may  have  a  molecular  structure  suffi- 
ciently complex  to  give  rise  to  the  phe« 
nomena  of  life.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  patient  watching  of  the  place 
at  which  these  iniinitesimal  living  par- 
ticles weve  discharged,  our  observers 
assured  themselves  of  their  growth  and 
development  into  new  monads.  These, 
in  about  four  hours  from  their  being 
set  free,  had  attained  a  sixth  of  the 
length  of  the  parent,  with  the  charac- 
teristic cilia,  though  at  first  they  were 


quite  motionless ;  and  in  four  hours  more 
they  had  attained  the  dimensions  and 
exhibited  all  the  activity  of  the  adult. 
These  inconceivably  minute  particles 
are  therefore  the  germs  of  the  J7«fero- 
mita  ;  and  from  the  dimensions  of  these 
germs  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  body 
formed  by  conjugation  may,  at  a  low 
estimate,  have  given  exit  to  thirty 
thousand  of  them ;  a  result  of  a  matri- 
monial process  whereby  the  contracting 
parties,  without  a  metaphor,  "become 
one  flesh,"  enough  to  make  a  Mal- 
thusian  despair  of  the  future  of  the 
Universe. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  investigators 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  his- 
tory have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
whether  their  monad^  take  solid  nutri- 
ment or  not ;  so  that  though  they  help 
us  veiy  much  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in 
the  history  of  my  Heteromitay  their 
observations  throw  no  light  on  the  pro- 
blem we  are  trying  to  solve — Is  it  an 
animal  or  is  it  a  plant  1 

Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  to  bring 
forward  very  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  regarding  Ueteramita  as  a  plant 

For  example,  there  is  a  Fungus,  an 
obscure  and  almost  microscopic  mould, 
termed  I'eronospora  infegtoM.  Like 
many  other  Fungi,  the  FeronosporiK  are 
parasitic  upon  other  plants;  and  this 
particular  Feronospora  happens  to  have 
attained  much  notoriety  and  political 
importance,  in  a  way  not  without  a 
parallel  in  the  career  of  notorious 
politicians,  namely,  by  reason  of  the 
Irightful  mischief  it  has  done  to  man- 
kind. For  it  is  this  Fungus  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  potato  disease;  and, 
therefore,  Feronospora  infutaru  (doubtr 
less  of  exclusively  Saxon  origin,  though 
not  accurately  known  to  be  so)  brought 
about  the  Irish  famine.  The  plants 
afflicted  with  the  malady  are  found  to 
be  infested  by  a  mould,  consisting  of 
fine  tubular  filaments,  termed  hypha^ 
which  burrow  through  the  substance 
of  the  potato  plant,  and  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  substance  of  their 
host ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  directly 
or  indirectly,  they  set  up  chemical 
changes  by  which  even  its  woody  frame- 
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work  becomes  blackened,  sodden  and 
withered. 

In  structure,  however,  i^^Peronotpcra 
is  as  much  a  mould  as  the  common 
FenicUlium;  and  just  as  the  PenicUlium 
multiplies  by  the  breaking  up  of  its 
hyphaB  into  separate  rounded  bodies,  the 
spores ;  so,  in  the  Feronospora,  certain  of 
the  hyphsB  grow  out  into  the  air  through 
the  interstices  of  the  superficial  cells  of 
the  potato  plant,  and  develop  spores.  . 
Each  of  these  hyphae  usually  gives  off 
several   branches.     The  ends    of  the 
branches  dilate  and  become  closed  sacs, 
which  eventually  drop  off  as  spores.  The 
spores  falling  on  some  part  of  the  same 
potato  plant,  or  carried  by  the  wind  to 
another,  may  at  once  germinate,  throwing 
out  tubular  prolongations  which  become 
hyphae,  and  burrow  into  the  substance 
of  the  plant  attacked.    But,  more  com- 
monly, the  contents  of  the  spore  divide 
into  six  or  eight  separate  portions.  The 
coat  of  the  spore  gives  way,  and  each 
portion  then  emerges  as  an  independ- 
ent organism,  which  has  the  shape  of 
a  bean,  rather   narrowed  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  convex  on  one  side, 
and  depressed  or  concave  on  the  opposite. 
From  the  depression,    two    long  and 
delicate  cilia  proceed,  one  shorter  than 
the  other,  and  directed  forwards.   Close 
to  the  origin  of  these  cilia,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  is  a  regularly  pulsat- 
ing contractile  vacuole.     The  shorter 
cilium  vibrates  actively,  and  effects  the 
locomotion  of  the  organism,  while  the 
other  trails  behind;   the  whole  body 
rolling  on  its  axis  with  its  pointed  end 
forwards. 

The  eminent  botanist^  De  Bary,  who 
wasnot  thinkingof  our  problem,  teUs  us, 
in  describing  the  movements  of  these 
"  Zoospores,"  that,  as  they  swim  about, 
"  Foreign  bodies  are  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  whole  movement  has  a  decep- 
tive likeness  to  the  voluntary  changes 
of  place  which  are  observed  in  micro- 
scopic animals." 

After  swarming  about  in  this  way 
in  the  moisture  on  the  surfetce  of  a  leaf 
or  stem  (which,  film  though  it  may  be,  is 
an  ocean  to  such  a  fish)  for  half  an  hour, 
more  or  less^  the  movement  of  the  zoo- 


spore becomes  slower,  and  is  limited  to 
a  slow  turning  upon  its  axis,  without 
change  of  place.  It  then  becomes  quite 
quiet,  the  cilia  disappear,  it  assumes  a 
spherical  form,  and  surrounds  itself  with 
a  distinct,  though  delicate  membranous 
coat.  A  protuberance  then  grows  out 
from  one  side  of  the  sphere,  and,  rapidly 
increasing  in  length,  assumes  ike  char- 
acter of  a  hypha.  The  latter  penetrates 
into  the  substance  of  the  potato  plant, 
either  by  entering  a  stomate  or  by  bor- 
ing through  the  wall  of  an  epidermic 
ceQ,  and  ramifies,  as  a  mycelium,  in  the 
substance  of  the  plant,  destroying  the 
tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
As  these  processes  of  multiplication  take 
place  .very  rapidly,  millions  of  spores 
are  soon  set  free  from  a  single  infested 
plant ;  and  from  their  minuteness  they 
are  readQy  transported  by  the  gentlest 
breeze.  Since  again,  the  zoospores  set  £ree 
from  each  spore,  in  virtue  of  their  powers 
of  locomotion,  swiftly  disperse  them- 
selves over  the  surface,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  infection,  once  started,  soon 
spreads  from  field  to  field,  and  extends 
its  ravages  over  a  whole  country. 

However,  it  does  not  enter  into  my 
present  plan  to  treat  of  the  potato 
disease,  instructively  as  its  history  bears 
upon  that  of  other  epidemics;  and  I 
have  selected  the  case  of  the  Perono- 
spora  simply  because  it  affords  an 
example  of  an  organism,  which,  in  one 
stage  of  its  existence,  is  truly  a  ''Monad," 
incSstinguishable  by  any  important  cha- 
racter from  our  Heterotnita,  and  extra- 
ordinarily like  it  in  some  respects.  And 
yet  this  ''  Monad "  can  be  traced,  step 
by  step,  through  the  series  of  metamor- 
phoses which 'I  have  described,  until  it 
assumes  the  features  of  an  organism, 
which  is  as  much  a  plant  as  an  oak  or 
an  elm  is. 

Moreover  it  would  be  possible  to 
pursue  the  analogy  further.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  process  of  conjuga- 
tion takes  place  in  the  Ferono^pora. 
Two  separate  portions  of  its  protoplasm 
become  fused  together,  surroimd  them- 
selves with  a  thick  coat,  and  give  rise 
to  a  sort  of  vegetable  egg  called  an 
oospore.    After  a  period  of  rest,   the 
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contents  of  the  oospore  break  up  into  a 
number  of  zoospores  like  those  already 
described,  each  of  which,  after  a  period 
of  activity,  germinates  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  process  obviously  corre- 
sponds with  the  coigugation  and  sub- 
sequent setting  free  of  germs  in  the 
Meteromita, 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Perono- 
spora  is,  after  all,  a  questionable  sort  of 
plant ;  that  it  seems  to  be  wanting  in 
the  manufacturing  power,  selected  as 
the  main  distinctive  character  of  vege- 
table life ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  does  not  get  its  pro- 
tein  matter  ready  made  from  the  potato 
plant. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  case  which 
is  not  open  to  these  objections. 

There  are  some  small  plants  known 
to  botanists  as  members  of  the  genus 
ColeochcBte,  which,  without  being  truly 
parasitic,  grow  upon  certain  water- weeds, 
OS  lichens  grow  upon  trees.  The  little 
plant  has  the  form  of  an  elegant  green 
star,  the  branching  arms  of  which  are 
divided  into  cells.  Its  greenness  is  due 
to  its  chlorophyll,  and  it  undoubtedly 
has  the  manufacturing  power  in  fall 
degree,  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and 
setting  free  czygen  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight. 

But  the  protoplasmic  contents  of 
some  of  the  cells  of  which  the  plant 
is  made  up  occasionally  divide,  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  which  effects  the 
division  of  the  contents  of  the  Per- 
onospora  spore;  and  the  severed  por- 
tions are  then  set  free  as  active 
monad-like  zoospores.  Each  is  oval 
and  is  provided  at  one  extremity 
with  two  long  active  cilia.  Propelled 
by  these,  it  swims  about  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  but  at  length  comes  to 
a  state  of  rest  and  gradually  grows  into 
a  Goleochoete, 

Moreover,  as  in  the  Perojiospora,  con- 
jugation may  take  place  and  result  in 
an  oospore ;  the  contents  of  which  di- 
vide and  are  set  free  as  monadiform 
germ& 

If  the  whole  history  of  the  zoospores 
of  Perono^pora  and  Coledchcete  were 
unknown,  they  would  undoubtedly  be 


classed  among  "  Monads  "  with  the  same 
right  as  Heteramita  ;  why  then  may  not 
HeteronUta  be  a  plant,  oven  though 
the  cyde  of  forms  through  which  it 
passes  shows  no  terms  quite  so 
complex  as  those  which  occur  in  Pero- 
nospora  and  Colecchcete  ?  And,  in  fact, 
there  are  some  green  organisms,  in  every 
respect  characteristically  plants,  such  as 
Ghlamydom<ma8f  and  the  common  Vcl- 
vox,  or  so-called  "Globe  animalcule," 
which  run  through  a  cycle  of  forms  of 
just  the  same  simple  character  as  those 
of  Heteramita. 

The  name  of  Chlamydomonas  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  microscopic  green  bodies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  protoplasmic 
central  substance  invested  by  a  struc- 
tureless sac.  The  latter  contains  cellu- 
lose, as  in  ordinary  plants;  and  the 
chlorophyll  which  p^ives  the  green 
colour  enables  the  GIdamydomofuu  to 
decompose  carbonic  acid  and  fix  carbon, 
as  they  do.  Two  long  cilia  protrude 
through  the  cell  wall,  and  effect  the 
rapid  locomotion  of  this  "monad," 
which,  in  all  respects  except  its  mo- 
bility, is  characteristically  a  plant. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Chlamydonumas  multiplies  by  simple 
fission,  each  splitting  into  two  or  into 
four  parts,  which  separate  and  become  in- 
dependent organisms.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Ghlcanydomomie  divides  into 
eight  parts,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  four,  instead  of  two  cilia.  These 
"zoospores"  conjugate  in  pairs,  and 
give  rise  to  quiescent  bodies,  which 
multiply  by  division,  and  eventually 
pass  into  the  active  state. 

Thus,  so  far  as  outward  form  and  the 
general  character  of  the  cycle  of  modi- 
fications through  which  the  organism 
passes  in  the  course  of  its  life  are  con- 
cerned, the  resemblance  between  CA^my- 
domonas  and  Heteromita  is  of  the  closest 
description.  And  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  there  is  no  ground  for  refusing 
to  admit  that  Heteramita  may  be  le* 
lated  to  Chlamydomonae,  as  the  colour- 
less fungus  is  to  the  green  alga.  V<dwx 
may  be  compared  to  a  hollow  sphers^ 
the  wall  of  which  is  made  up  of  co- 
herent Ghla*nydomonad8 ;   and  which 
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progresses  with  a  rotating  motiou 
effected  hj  the  paddliog  of  the  multi- 
tudinous  pairs  of  cilia  which  project 
from  its  surface.  Each  Volvox-mouad 
has  a  contractile  vacuole  like  that  of 
Heteromita  len$ ;  and  moreover  possesses 
a  red  pigment  spot  like  the  simplest 
form  of  eye  known  among  animals. 

The  methods  of  fissive  multiplication 
and  of  conjugation  ohserved  in  the 
monads  of  this  locomotive  globe  are 
essentially  similar  to  those  observed  in 
Chlamydomonas ;  and  though  a  hard 
battle  has  been  fought  over  it,  Volvox 
is  now  finally  surrendered  to  the  Bo- 
tanists. 

Thus  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
Heteromita  may  not  be  a  plant ;  and 
this  conclusion  would  be  very  satis- 
factory, if  it  were  not  equally  easy  to 
show  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  an  animal. 

For  there  are  numerous  organisms 
presenting  the  closest  resemblance  to 
Heteromita,  and,  like  it,  grouped  under 
the  general  name  of  *'  Monads,"  which, 
nevertheless,  can  be  observed  to  take  in 
solid  nutriment,  and  which  therefore 
havea  virtual,  if  not  anactual,  mouth  and 
digestive  cavity,  and  thus  come  under 
Cuvier  s  definition  of  an  animal.  Nu- 
merous forms  of  such  animals  have  been 
described  by  Ehrenberg,  Dujardin,  H. 
James  Clark  and  other  writers  on  the 
Infusoria, 

Indeed,  in  another  infusion  of  hay 
in  which  my  Heteromita  lens  occurred, 
there  were  innumerable  infusorial  ani- 
malcules belonging  to  the  well  knoMm 
species  Colpoda  cucullus} 

Full-sized  specimens  of  this  animal- 
cule attain  a  length  of  between  ^^  or 
j^  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  may  have  ten 
times  the  length  and  a  thousand  times 
the  mass  of  a  Heteromita.  In  shape  it 
is  not  altogether  unlike  Heteromita, 
The  small  end,  however,  istiot  produced 
into  one  long  cilium,  but  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  small 
actively  vibrating  cUiary  organs,  which 
are  only  longest  at  the  small  end«  At  the 
point  which  answers  to  that  from  which 

^  Excellently  described  by  Stein,  almost  all 
of  whose  statements  I  have  verified.' 


the  two  cilia  arise  in  Heteromita^  there  is 
a  conical  depression,  the  mouth  ;  and  in 
young  specimens  a  tapering  filament, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  posterior 
cilium  of  Heteromita^  projects  fiom  this 
region. 

The  body  consists  of  a  soft  granular 
protoplasmic  substance,  the  middle  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  large  oval  mass 
called  the  ''nucleus;^  while,  at  its 
hinder  end,  is  a  ''  contractile  vacuole," 
conspicuous  by  its  regular  rhythmic  ap- 
pearances and  disappearances.  Obviously, 
although  the  Calpoda  is  not  a  monad, 
it  differs  from  one  only  in  subordinate 
details.  Moreover,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, it  becomes  quiescent,  incloses 
itself  in  a  delicate  case  or  cyst^  and  then 
divides  into  two,  four,  or  more  portions, 
which  are  eventually  set  free  and  swim 
about  as  active  Colpodas, 

But  this  creature  is  an  unmistakable 
animal,  and  full-sized  Colpodce  may  be 
fed  as  easily  as  one  feeds  chickens.  It 
is  only  needful  to  diffuse  very  finely 
ground  carmine  through  the  water  in 
which  they  live,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  bodies  of  the  Col^jodce  are 
stuffed  with  the  deeply  coloured  gra- 
nules of  the  pigment. 

And  if  this  were  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  animality  of  Colpoda, 
there  comes  the  fact  that  it  is  even  more 
similar  to  another  well-known  animal- 
cule, Paramcecium,  than  it  is  to  a 
monad.  But  Paramcecium  is  so  huge 
a  creature  compared  with  those  hitherto 
discussed — it  reaches  -^^  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  length — that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  its  organization  in 
detail ;  and  in  proving  that  it  is  not  only 
an  animal,  but  that  it  is  an  animal  which 
possesses  a  somewhat  complicated  organi- 
zation. For  example,  the  surface  layer  of 
its  body  is  different  in  structure  from 
the  deeper  parts.  There  are  two  con- 
tractile vacuoles,  from  each  of  which 
radiates  a  system  of  vessel-like  canals ; 
and  not  only  is  there  a  conical  depres- 
sion continuous  with  a  tube,  which  serve 
as  mouth  and  gullet,  but  the  food 
ingested  takes  a  definite  course  and 
refuse  is  rejected  from  a  definite  region. 
I^othin^  is   easier  than  to  feed  these 
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animals  and  to  watch  the  particles  of 
indigo  or  cannine  accumidate  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  gullet  From  this 
they  gradaallj  project,  surrounded  by 
a  ball  of  water,  which  at  length 
passes  with  a  jerk,  oddly  simulating  a 
gulp,  into  the  pulpy  central  substance 
of  the  body,  there  to  circulate  up  one 
side  and  down  the  other,  until  its  con- 
tents are  digested  and  assimilated. 
]S'evertheless,this  complex  animal  multi- 
plies by  division,  as  the  monad  does,  and, 
like  the  monad,  undergoes  conjugation. 
It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  HeUro- 
mita  on  the  animal  side,  as  CoUochcete 
does  on  the  plant  side.  Start  from 
either,  and  such  an  insensible  series  of 
gradations  leads  to  the  monad  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  any  stage  of  the 
progress — here  the  line  between  the 
animal  and  the  plant  must  be  drawn. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  certain 
organisms  which  pass  through  a  monad 
stage  of  existence,  such  as  the  Myxo- 
mycetes,  are,  at  one  time  of  their  lives, 
dependent  upon  external  sources  for 
their  protein-matter,  or  are  animals; 
and  at  another  period  manufacture  it, 
or  are  plants.  And  seeing  that  the 
whole  progress  of  modem  investigation 
is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuity, it  is  a  fjEdr  and  probable  specu- 
lation— though  only  a  speculation — 
that,  as  there  are  some  plants  which 
can  manufacture   protein  out  of  such 


apparently  intractable  mineral  matters  as 
carbonic  acid,  water,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
and  metallic  salts ;  while  othen  need 
to  be  supplied  with  their  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  somewhat  less  raw 
form  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  allied 
compounds  ;  so  there  may  be  yet  others, 
as  is  possibly  the  case  with  the  true 
parasitic  plants,  which  can  only  manage 
to  put  together  materials  still  better 
prepared — still  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated to  protein — until  we  arrive  at 
such  organisms  as  the  Psoro8permi<B 
and  the  ParUmtophytoriy  which  are  as 
much  animal  as  vegetable  in  structore, 
but  are  animal  in  their  dependence  ou 
other  organisms  for  their  food. 

The  singular  circumstance  observed 
by  Meyer,  that  the  Torula  of  yeast, 
though  an  indubitable  plant,  still  flour- 
ishes most  vigorously  when  supplied 
with  the  complex  nitrogenous  substance, 
pepsin ;  the  probability  that  the  Perono- 
spora  is  nourished  directly  by  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  potato  plant ;  and  the 
wonderful  facts  which  haverecently been 
brought  to  light  respecting  insectivorous 
plants,  all  favour  this  view ;  and  tend  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  difference  be- 
tween animal  and  plant  is  one  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind ;  and  that  the  pro- 
blem whether,  in  a  given  case,  an  organ- 
ism is  an  animal  or  a  plant,  may  be 
essentially  insoluble. 

T.    H.    IIUXLEY. 
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succeed  in  lobbins  the  old  maxims  of 
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many  have  set  forth  on  that  quest; 
much  experience  has  been  gathered  by 
this  time  of  that  system  of  life.  And 
what  conclusion  does  the  evidence  lead 
XLS  to  1  Is  there  a  more  miserable  creature 
than  he  who  makes  it  his  sole  concern 
to  save  his  soul  ?  Is  he  not,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  person  of  diseased  mind? 
Does  he  not  too  often  in  the  end  sink 
into  actual  madness?  What  more 
wretched  chapter  in  human  history  than 
that  which  records  the  more  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  men  plagued  with  this 
fixed  idea — kings  trembling  before  their 
confessors,  and  Pretenders  such  as 
BoHngbroke  describes,  actuated  ever  by 
fear  of  "  the  horns  of  the  devil  and  of 
^iie  flames  of  hell !" 

But  such  arguments  do  not   quite 
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.  «^^«.w««ww>  wj  vuxj  uuftii^q  miiiier  in 

religious  or  philosophical  biolief.  The 
doctrine  that  there  is  one  thing  needful, 
and  that  one  thing  religion,  may,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  propounded  with  as 
much  confidence  now  as  in  the  most 
orthodox  ages.  And  indeed  such  notions 
are  not  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  pecu- 
liar  to  Christianity  is  only  the  skill  that 
brings  them  home  to  all  mankind  alike, 
and  the  world-redeeming  faith  which 
resolves  to  make  common  to  all  what 
seems  by  its  nature  only  accessible  to  the 
few ;  no  doubt  an  enterprise  involving 
the  necessary  risk  of  giving  rise  to  mon- 
strous perversions  and  delusions,  which 
an  exclusive  philosophy  is  exempt  from. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  with  many  of  the 
Germans  whom  he  has  followed,  and 
of  the  English  who   follow   him,  has 
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Thobs  ancient  words,  "  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  1  '*  and  those  other, 
**  Thou  art  cazefiil  and  cumbered  about 
many  things ;  but  one  thing  is  need- 
ful/' seem  now  to  many  among  us  not 
as  once,  solemnly  and  surely  true,  but 
either  true  no  longer,  or  monuments  of 
what  was  from  the  beginning  but  a 
melancholy  delusion.  There  is  no  such 
"one  thing  needful,"  these  will  tell  you, 
any  more  than  Uiere  is  a  universal 
panacea ;  and  the  true  rule  of  life  is  to 
give  your  attention  wholly,  and  without 
reserve,  to  each  thing  as  it  comes.  As 
for  the  enterprise  of  saving  your  soul 
many  have  set  forth  on  that  quest; 
much  experience  has  been  gathered  by 
this  time  of  that  system  of  life.  And 
what  conclusion  does  the  evidence  lead 
U8  to  ?  Is  there  a  more  miserable  creature 
than  he  who  makes  it  his  sole  concern 
to  save  his  soul  ?  Is  he  not,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  person  of  diseased  mindl 
Does  he  not  too  often  in  the  end  sink 
into  actual  madness  1  What  more 
wretched  chapter  in  human  histofy  than 
that  which  records  the  more  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  men  plagued  with  this 
fixed  idea — kings  trembling  before  their 
confessors,  and  Pretenders  such  as 
Bolingbroke  describes,  actuated  ever  by 
fear  of  "  the  horns  of  the  devil  and  of 
the  flames  of  hell  V 

But  such  arguments  do  not   quite 
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succeed  in  robbing  the  old  maxims  of 
their  impressiveness.  The  majestic 
sounds  overawe  us  in  spite  of  our  scepti- 
cism. They  may,  we  feel,  have  been  mis- 
interpreted so  as  to  lead  to  lamentable 
results,  and  be  true  for  all  that.  It 
happens  here,  as  in  most  of  the  passion- 
ate attacks  made  in  these  days  upon 
Christianity,  that  when  all  is  said,  only 
the  ecclesiastical  gloss  upon  the  maxim 
has  been  shaken,  not  the  maxim  itself, 
and  there  remains  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  this  would  prove  true  after  all,  if 
we  could  discover  the  original  sense  of 
it^  or  hit  upon  the  modern  application. 

After  all,  the  doctrine  that  man  has 
a  soul  which  can  be  saved  or  la<)t  is  not 
to  be  exploded  by  any  change  either  in 
religious  or  philosophical  belief.  The 
doctrine  that  there  is  one  thing  needful, 
and  that  one  thing  religion,  may,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  propounded  witiL  as 
much  confidence  now  as  in  the  most 
orthodox  ages.  And  indeed  such  notions 
are  not  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  pecu- 
liar to  Christianity  is  only  the  skill  that 
brings  them  home  to  all  mankind  alike, 
and  the  world-redeeming  faith  which 
resolves  to  make  common  to  all  what 
seems  by  its  nature  only  accessible  to  the 
few ;  no  doubt  an  enterprise  involving 
the  necessary  risk  of  giving  rise  to  mon- 
strous perversions  and  delusions,  which 
an  exclusive  philosophy  is  exempt  from. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  with  many  of  the 
Oermans  whom  he  has  followed,  and 
of  the  English  who   follow   him,  has 
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always  insisted  mticli  upon  this  point. 
He  dislikes  all  ecclesiastical  systems, 
almost  as  much  as  Voltaire  or  his  own 
Frederick  could  do  ;  but  religion  and 
Christianity — ^these  he  declares  to  be 
eternally  true,  and  the  particular 
Christian  oracles  we  have  singled  out 
he  redelivers  with  all  their  old  solemnity. 
He  understands  what  is  meant  by  losing 
or  saving  the  souL  It  means,  he  says, 
that  '^  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  is  strictly  infinite;"  and  that 
without  exactly  picturing  to  ourselves  a 
Dantesque  Inferno,  still  less  a  Mahome- 
tan Paradise,  we  still  cannot  say  truer 
than  that  the  man  who  chooses  right 
saves  his  soul,  and  he  who  chooses 
wrong  loses  it  eternally.  And  on  this 
ground  for  a  long  time,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  here,  tiiere  maintained  itself 
outside  of  churches  and  priesthoods  a 
kind  of  prophetic  Christianity  without 
dogma,  which  was  certainly  far  more 
Biblical  than  orthodoxy  in  the  fire  and 
elevation  of  its  eloquence. 

But  it  is  not  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
the  vein,  now  somewhat  exhausted,  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  any  more  than  to  preach 
an  ordinary  revival  sermon,  that  we 
bring  up  again  here  these  well-worn 
texts.  Bather  do  we  wish  to  remark 
that  the  emphatic  school  of  moralists 
finds  the  world  almost  as  sceptical  now- 
adays as  the  preachers  of  religion  and 
theology.  Mr.  Carlyle  is,  we  fear, 
almost  as  much  offended  by  the  latest 
fashion  in  thought  as  any  divine  can 
be ;  the  deductions  drawn  in  journalism 
and  conversation  from  the  system  of 
Evolution  are  very  different  from  the 
severely  moral  utterances  of  its  respon- 
sible teachers ;  and  it  seems  at  present 
just  as  likely  that  morality  will  be  sub- 
verted as  that  it  will  be  reinvigorated 
by  the  revolution  in  thought  now  pro- 
claimed. 

Is  it  true  then,  after  all,  that  it  is  so 
necessary  to  save  your  soul  even  in  this 
moral  sense  ?  On  one  side  we  find  the 
artist  raising  the  question ;  he  has  long 
cherished  a  secret  grudge  against  mo- 
rality. He  finds  the  prudeiyof  virtue  his 
great  hindrance.  He  believes  that  it  is 
our  morality  which  prevente  the  modem 


world  from  rivalling  the  arts  of  Greece. 
He  finds  that  even  the  individual  artist 
seems  corrupted  and  spoQed  for  bis 
business  if  he  allows  morality  to  get  too 
much  control  over  him.  The  great 
masters,  he  notices,  show  a  certain  in- 
difference, a  certain  superiority  to  it; 
often  they  audaciously  defy  it  Those 
artiste  who  are  loyal  to  it,  may  occsr 
sionally  reach  a  high  rank,  but  seldom 
the  highest ;  criticism  treats  them  with 
a  respect  that  has  something  of  pity  in 
it  They  are  like  the  good  boys  in  a 
school,  whom  the  master  makes  a  point 
of  praising,  though  he  much  prefers  the 
clever  ones.  Looking  at  morality  mainly 
from  his  professional  point  of  view,  the 
artist  becomes  most  seriously  and  un- 
affectedly sceptical  about  the  supremacy 
it  claims  for  iteelf.  He  sees  that  it  in- 
terferes with  art,  and  he  does  not  in  his 
soul  believe  that  such  interference  is 
compensated  by  any  good  done  to  society. 
Eight  may  be  a  grand  thing,  but  so  is 
beauty,  and  for  his  part  he  understands 
beauty  better.  If  the  interests  of  the 
two  should  conflict,  he  would  like  to 
see  morals  go  down.  He  sides  with 
the  Medicean  world  against  Savonarola, 
with  the  theatre  against  the  Puritans  or 
Jeremy  Collier.  He  does  not  in  any  sense 
admit  the  current  platitudes,  and  he 
would  rather  on  his  deathbed  have  it  to 
reflect  that  he  had  painted  a  really  good 
picture,  or  written  a  really  good  poem, 
than  that  he  had  done  lus  duty  under 
great  temptetions,  and  at  great  sacrifices. 
He  had  rather  leave  the  world  enriched 
and  embellished,  than  do  some  dismal 
deed  of  virtue  which  perhaps,  like  the 
majority  of  really  virtuous  deeds,  would 
not  even  prove  a  good  subject  for  a  poem 
or  a  novel 

There  is  another  class  which  looks  on 
the  life  of  virtue  with  cold  dissatisfac- 
tion. How  much  better,  the  scientific 
investigator  often  thinks,  to  have  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
th^  universe  only  by  a  step  than  to 
have  lived  the  most  virtuous  life  or 
died  the  most  self-sacrificing  death !  The 
struggles  of  virtuous  men  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  thrown  away ;  their  active 
heroism  or  active  philanthropy  is  only 
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fiur  too  active.     If  they  cotdd  only  curb 
this  restlessness  and  be  content  to  **  sit 
43till  in  a  room/'  how  mnch  better  it 
-would  be  !    As  he  looks  at  it  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view  to  the  artist,  the 
man  of  science  may  think  the  career  of 
Tirtue  attractiye  enough  indeed,  for  it 
has  more  variety  and  incident  than  his 
own  nniform  labonr  in  the  study  or  the 
laboratory,  but  he  despises  it  as  popular, 
and  distrusts  its  results.    All  such  ac- 
tion strikes  him  as  premature,  the  con- 
victions on  which  it    is  based  as  un- 
scientific.   We  must  understand  more 
than  we  do  about  sociology  before  we 
<uai  sacrifice    either  ourselves    or  our 
time  to  the  reform  or  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  any  existing  system,  political  or 
social.     In   the   present    state  of  our 
knowledge  it  is  mere   charlatanry   to 
take  a  part ;  it  is  a  proof  of  philoso- 
phic incapacity  to  allow  our  judgment 
to  incline  to  one  side  rather  than  to  the 
other.    The  laws  of  the  universe  can 
actually  be,  to    an   indefinite    extent, 
unveiled;    the    process    is    going    on 
lapidly,  and  infinitely  more  labourers 
are  wanted  to  gather  in  the  harvest. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  a  kind  of 
sin  (if  the  expression  is  scientific)  to 
occupy  oneself  in  any  other  task.     We 
have  notiiing  to  do  but  think,  observe, 
and  write.    And  thus  we  enter  upon  a 
life  to  which    the    platitudes    current 
about  virtue  have  no  application.     To 
the  student  consumed  by  the  passion  of 
research,  right  and  wrong  become  to  a 
great  extent  meaningless  words.      He 
has  little  time  for  any  tasks  into  which 
morality  could  possibly  enter.     Instead 
of  ''  conduct"  making  up,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
says,  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  of  life,  to 
such  a  person  it  makes  a  most  incon- 
siderable fraction  of  life.     He  has  his 
occupation,  which  consumes   his  time 
and  his  powers.     There  may  be  virtue 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  life  at  the  first 
in  preference  to  one  more  worldly  or 
selfiish.    But  when  once  he  has  made 
the  choice,  the  activity  of  virtue  in  his 
daily  life  is  reduced   to   a  minimum. 
His  pursuit  stands  to  him  in  the  place 
of  friends,  so  that  he  has  but  fbw  and 
alight  ties  to  society.    And  the  pursuit 


itself  may  be  a  solitfiuy  one,  not  leading 
him  to  have  associates  in  his  working 
hours.  But  though  so  solitary,  such  a  life 
may  be  to  him,  if  not  satisfying,  yet  pre- 
ferable beyond  comparison,  and  on  the 
most  solid  grounds,  to  any  other  life  he 
knows  o£     It  may  be  fall  of  an  occupa- 
tion fo^  the  thoughts,  so  inexhaustibly 
interesting  as  to  make  ennui^  in  such  a 
man's  lifb,  an  extinct  and  almost  fabu- 
lous form  of  evil ;  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  full  of  the  sense  of  progress  made 
both  by  the  individual  himself  and  by 
the  race  through  his  labours.     And  yet, 
though  so  peaceful  and,  compared  with 
most  lives,  so  happy,  such  a  life  may 
be  almost  entirely  out  of  relation  alike 
to  virtue  and  to  vice.     Instead  of  that 
painful  confiict  with  temptation  which 
moralists  describe,  there  may  be  an  al- 
most unbroken  peace  arising  from  the 
absence  of  temptation;  instead  of  the 
gradual  formation  of  virtuous  habirs, 
^ere  may  be  the  gradual  disuse  of  aW 
habits  except  the  habit  of  thought  and 
study;   there  may  be   perpetual    self- 
absorption  without  what  is  commonly 
called    selfishness,   total    disregard    of 
other  people,  together  with  an  uncea.^ 
ing  labour  for  the  human  race ;  a  life  in 
short  like  that  of  the  vestal,  "  the  world 
forgetting,  by  the    worhjL  forgot,"  yet 
without  any  love  or  heavenly  commu- 
nion. 

I  have  described  two  classes  of  peopl** 
from  whom  the  Christian  doctrine  oi 
'^saving  the  soul,"  whether  in  the  or- 
thodox sense  or  in  that  larger  senst^ 
given  it  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  runs  off  lik^ 
water.     In  these   sceptical  days  the} 
are  likely  to  reject  the  first  as  untrue, 
and  that  distinction  of  right  and  wrong, 
proclaimed  by  moralists  with  such  un 
bounded  emphasis,  leaves  them  uncon 
vinced  and  uninterested.    The  one  clsLsy 
reserve  all  their  enthusiasm  for  beauty, 
while   the   other   can   see  indeed  an 
infinite  difference  between    truth  and 
error,  and   astonish  the  moraHst  him 
self  by  the  emphasis  with  which  the> 
denounce  what  is  unscientific  or  xmveri 
fied ;  but  as  to  right  and  wrong  it  i^ 
a  distinction  they  very  seldom  hav» 
occasion  for,  and  which  seems  to  them. 
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to  Fay  the  least,  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  solemnity  with  which  moralists  iu- 
yest  it. 

And  thus  in  these  days,  those  who 
preach  religion  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
however  boldly  they  strip  religion  of 
its  husk  of  dogma,  and  reduce  it  to 
the  simple  and  severe  notion  of  duty, 
meet  with  much  opposition,  and  that  of 
a  firm,  assured,  deHberate  kind.  The 
artist  and  the  man  of  science  insist 
that  they  each  know  of  something  in  its 
way  as  good  as  religion — ^that  dignity, 
fulness,  and  nobleness  can  be  given 
to  human  life  as  much  by  the  worship 
of  beauty,  or  the  pursuit  of  truth,  as 
by  devotion  to  duty. 

Kow  it  is  not  our  object  here  to  com- 
bat these  heresies.  We  are  not  about 
to  undertake  to  show  that  after  all  the 
moral  principle  is  that  which  is  highest 
in  man,  or  point  out  what,  bad  effects 
follow  in  communities  when  either  art 
or  science  usurp  the  honours  which 
belong  to  virtuous  action.  Much  might 
be  said  on  these  topics,  but  what  we 
remark  here  is  that  such  heresies,  so  far 
from  implying  any  depreciation  of  re- 
ligion as  such,  tacitly  presuppose  its 
unique  importance,  and  so  far  from 
tending  to  show  that  religion  is  after  all 
not  the  one  thing  needful,  derive  all 
their  plausibility  from  the  assumption 
that  it  is.  For  what  is  it  that  is  alleged 
in  behalf  of  art  and  science  by  those 
who  take  such  high  views  of  them  1  Is 
it  alleged  that  tibey  are  sufficient  for 
human  life  in  spite  of  having  no 
afi&nity  with  religion?  Or  is  it  not 
rather  for  the  contrary  reason  that  they 
are  themselves  of  the  nature  of  religion ! 
The  artist  does  not  say  to  the  moralist, 
'^  I  am  as  good  as  you,  though  you 
worship  and  I  do  not:"  but  he  says, 
''It  is  because  you  are  so  narrow- 
minded  that  you  charge  me  with  having 
no  religion.  I  do  not  admit  the  charge ; 
and  it  is  just  because  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  religion  as  truly  as  you,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  that  I  question  your  supe- 
riority. Tours  is  the  religion  of  rights 
mine  is  the  religion  of  beauty;  they 
differ,  no  doubt,  as  their  objects  differ, 
but  they  agree  in  having  the  nature  of 


religion.  Elevated  feelings,  feelings 
that  lift  man  above  himself,  admiration 
become  habitual  and  raised  into  a 
principle  of  life,  a  lively  sensitiveness 
when  disrespect  or  indifference  are 
shown  towaids  the  object  of  our  wor- 
ship, these  are  common  to  both."  l^ot 
less  does  the  man  of  science  value  him- 
self on  having  a  religion;  it  lb  the 
religion  of  law  and  of  truth.  Kay, 
he  for  his  part  is  often  disposed  to  re- 
gard himself  as  not  only  more  religiooS) 
but  actually  more  virtuous  than  the 
moralist.  Eor  he  believes  that  his  love 
of  truth  is  more  simple,  more  unreserved, 
and  more  entirely  self-sacrificing  than 
that  of  the  moralist,  whom  he  suspects 
occasionally  of  suppressing  or  disguis- 
ing truth  for  fear  of  hurting  people's 
habits  by  shaking  their  opinions  or  of 
offending  weak  brethren.  It  is  evident 
then  that  if  the  same  men  say  at  other 
times  that  they  care  nothing  for  religion, 
or  that  they  disbelieve  religion,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  speaking  of  religion 
as  such,  but  of  the  particular  religion 
which  prevails  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  popular  Christianity  of  the  day,  in 
short,  is  for  the  artist  too  melancholy 
and  sedate,  and  for  the  man  of  science 
too  sentimental  and  superficial ;  in  short 
it  is  too  melancholy  for  the  one  and  not 
melancholy  enough  for  the  other.  They 
become,  therefore,  dissenters  from  the  ex- 
isting religion  ;  sympathising  too  little 
with  the  popular  worship,  they  worship 
by  themselves  and  without  outward 
form.  But  they  protest  at  the  same 
time  that  in  strictness  they  separate 
from  the  religious  bodies  around  them 
only  because  they  themselves  know  of  a 
purer  or  a  happier  religion. 

And  so  after  aU  the  old  maxim  stands 
fast,  and  man  has  a  soul,  which  if  he  lose 
it  will  be  of  small  profit  to  him  to  gain 
the  whole  world.  For  say  to  the  artist, 
"  Never  mind  the  moralists  who  afiront 
you  so  much  by  their  solenm  airs; 
what  do  you  think  of  the  man  who 
neither  worships  with  them  .nor  yet 
with  you,  who  is  insensible  to  beanty 
as  well  as  to  right  ? "  In  a  moment  he 
who  but  now  was  quarrelling  with  your 
language  will  turn  round  and  borrow  it. 
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"The  man,"  he  will  say,  "  whose  heart 
never  goes  forth  in  yearnings  or  in  hless- 
ings  towards   beautiful   things,  before 
whom  all  forms  pass  and  leave  him  as 
cold  as  before,  who  simply  labels  things 
or  prices  them  for  the  market,  but  never 
worships  or  loves ;  of  such  a  man  we 
may  say  that  he  has  no  soul;  and  how- 
ever fortunate  he  may  be  esteemed,  or 
may  esteem  himself,  he  remains  always 
essentially  poor  and  miserable."    More 
sublime  still  is  and  always  has  been  the 
contempt  of  philosophy,  which  now  we 
call  science,  for  those  who  merely  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  without  an  object 
or  a  plan,  the  "  curvsB  in  terris  animse, 
et  ccelestium  inanes.''   Neither   school 
yield  in  any  degree  to  the  moralist  in 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  brand  the 
mere  worldling,  or  by  whatever  name 
they  distinguish  the  man  who  is  devoted 
to  nothing,  who^has  no  religion  and  no 
sou],  Phil^tine  or  hireling  or  dilettante. 
Only  in  the  tone  of  their  censure  is  there 
a  certain  difference;  the  artist,  except 
when  he  rises  to  the  height  of  a  Blake, 
does  not  get  beyond  irritation  and  an- 
noyance ;  the  philosopher  smites  them 
with  cold  sarcasm ;   the  moralist,  or  he 
whom  in  the   narrower  sense  we  call 
religious,  assails  them  by  turns    with 
solemn  denunciation  and  pathetic  en- 
treaty.    This  last  alone,  when  it  crosses 
his  mind,  and  he  realises  for  a  m6ment 
what    is   to    him  so  incredible,    that 
there  are   those  who  *'mind  earthly 
things,"  says  it  "  even  weepinff" 

Surely  it  would  clear  our  vision  very 
much,  and  help  us  to  see  our  way  in  the 
intricate  controversy  of  our  time  if  we 
recognised  that  Christianity  struggles 
not  merely,  as  we  commonly  say,  with 
irreligion  and  scepticism,  which,  by  the 
by,  we  think  of  as  different  forms  of  the 
same  thing,  but  with  irreligion  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  rival  religions  on  the 
other.  Irreligion  is  only  another  name 
for  sloth,  brutality,  and  stupidity ;  it  is 
an  enemy  hard  to  beat^  and  takes  as 
much  killing  as  the  hydra,  but  aggres- 
sively it  is  not  formidable.  The  really 
formidable  antagonists  are  the  rival  re- 
ligions whose  true  nature  we  misunder- 
stand because  we  describe  them  by  the 


negative  name    of    scepticism  or  un- 
belief.    They  would  not  be  formidable 
if  they  were  mere  negations,  for  a  negar 
tion  inspires  no  enthusiasm  and  makes 
no  missionaries.     It  is  not  because  they 
think  Christianity  untrue  that    these 
schools  attack  it,  but  because  they  think 
it  obscures  the  true  religion  m, which 
mankind  should    seek    its     salvation. 
Now  what   are    these    rival  religions 
which  attack   Christianity,  not  out  of 
mere  wickedness  or  dulness,  but  with 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  ?    We  have 
spoken  of  them  in  this  paper  under  the 
names  of  art  and  science,  but  those  who 
have  read  the  earlier  papers  of  this 
series  will  remember  that  we  thought 
we  could  discern  in  the  whole  religious 
histoiy  of  mankind  the  conflict  of  Uiree 
forms  of  religion.     There  was  the  re- 
ligion of  visible    things,  or  Paganism, 
which  though  generally  a  low  type  of 
religion,  yet  in  its  classical  form  became 
the  nursing  mother  of  art;  there  waa 
the  religion  of  humanity  in  its  various 
forms,  of  which  the  principal  is  Christi- 
anity;   lastly,  there  was   the  religion 
of  God,  which  worships  a  imity  con- 
ceived in  one  way  or  another  as  hold- 
ing the  universe  together.    We  found 
that  these  forms  of  religion,  though  theo- 
retically distinguishable,  seldom  appear 
in  their  distinctness,  and  that  in  par- 
ticular Christianity,  pre-eminently  the 
religion  of  humanity,  is  yet  also  a  re- 
ligion of  Deity.    Now  if  we  apply  these 
categories  to  the  controversies  of  our 
own  time,  we  shall   say  that  we  see 
the  ancient  religion  of  humanity,  which 
has  so   long  reigned  among  us  under 
the  name  of  Christianity,  assailed  on 
the  one  side  by  the  Higher  Paganism, 
under  the  name   of  art,  and   on   the 
other  side  by  a  peculiarly  severe  and 
stem    form    of,  Theism,    under    the 
name  of  science.    And  when  we  look 
back  over  the  history  of  the  Church  we 
see  that  it  has  always  been  struggling 
with  these  two  rival  religions,  and  that 
the  only  peculiarity  of  our  own  age  is 
the  confident  and  triumphant  manner  in 
which  the  two  enemies  advance  to  the 
attack  from  opposite  sides. 

But  now  upon  this  conflict  there  are 
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two  Temarks  to  be  made.  The  fiist  is, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  way  an  internecine 
conflict,  but  rather  a  stnif^gle  for  inde- 
pendence and  for  a  frontier.  Christian- 
ity,  80  long  the  reigning  religion,  has 
been  intolerant  and  exclosive,  and  so 
the  other  religions  have  been  driven  to 
take  up  a  position  of  hostiUty;  but  a 
quarrel  like  this  is  capable  of  arrange- 
ment. Christianity  has  never  denied  Uia 
right  of  the  other  two  worships  to  a 
certain  position,  though  she  has  striven 
to  make  it  a  dependent  one.  She  has 
been  somewhat  too  puritanical  and 
somewhat  unkind  to  art ;  but  she  has 
not  attempted  to  turn  allmeninto  monks, 
and  she  has  actually  employed  Angelo 
and  Bafiaelle  to  build  and  to  paint  for 
her,  Dante  and  Milton  to  make  her 
poetry,  Handel  and  Haydn  to  compose 
her  music.  She  has  behaved  towards 
science  jealously  and  suspiciously ;  yet 
she  herself  had  her  Aquinas  in  one  age 
and  her  Pascal  in  another.  On  the 
other  hand,both  artists  and  philosophers 
have  done  homage  to  her,  nor  can  any 
successful  attack  upon  her  be  made  from 
either  side  without  provoking  an  earnest 
and  eager  reaction  in  her  favour ;  as  we 
see  now  arising  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the 
scientific  school  those  who  proclaim  a 
new  religion  of  humanity  and  organize 
it  as  much  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  the  old. 

The  other  remark  to  be  made  is,  that 
however  these  religionsmay  jangle  among 
themselves,  they  are^  or  should  be,  united 
against  the  common  foe,  which  is  irre- 
ligion.  Those  fundamental  oracles  of 
Christianity  with  which  I  began  this 
paper  belong  to  all  religions  alike,  and 
are  pretty  well  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
troversy. It  is  not  true  that  the  con- 
troversies of  the  age  must  end  in  para- 
lysing action,  or  that  plain  men  must 
remain  without  a  religion  till  they  are 
settled.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  religions,  religion  remains  fixed. 
Whatever  may  be  true  or  false,  there 
is  in  any  case  the  world  to  be  renounced 
and  the  soul  to  be  saved. 

We  seem  to  have  become  incapable 
of  conceiving  that  there  can  be  any  re- 
ligion in  a  serious  sense  except  Chris- 


tianity, and  Btin  more  incapable  of 
iTnagining  that  other  religions  may 
not  only  exist,  but  may  have  in  their 
own  place  their  truth  and  value. 
And  hence  we  have  ceased  to  attach 
its  proper  meaning  to  the  word  im- 
ligion,  and  have  grown  accustomed  to 
confuse  it  with  opposition,  theoretical 
or  practical,  to  Christianity.  Bat  in 
truth,  religion  that  is  false  or  crude  aod 
inadequate,  has  no  more  resemblance  to 
irreligion  than  religion  that  is  true.  It 
may  indeed  be  no  less  formidable  an 
evil ;  nay,  at  times  it  may  be  more  for- 
midable, as  in  the  neb'gioos  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  cynic  who  cared 
for  neither  party,  even  though  his  in^ 
difference  sprang  from  mere  sordidnes 
of  nature,  may  at  times  have  been  leas 
mischievous  than  the  enthusiast.  Bat 
whether  worse  or  better,  irreligion  is 
always  essentially  and  entirely  unlike 
religion,  while  fidse  and  true  religions 
are  always  like  each  other  just  so  far  as 
they  are  religions.  Without  some  ar- 
dent condition  of  the  feelings  religion 
is  not  to  be  conceived ;  we  have  defined 
religion  as  habitual  and  regulated  admi- 
ration ;  if  the  object  of  such  admiration 
be  unworthy  we  have  a  religion  posi- 
tively bad  and  false ;  if  it  be  not  the 
highest  objecb  we  have  an  imperfect 
and  inadequate  religion  ;  but  irreligion 
consists  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
objects,  and  in  a  state  of  the  feelings 
not  ardent^  but  cold  and  torpid. 

It  is  most  easy  to  illustrate  this  dis- 
tinction by  referring  to  the  early  history 
of  Christianity  itself  Christianity,  we 
know,  subdued  in  succession  the  Pagan- 
isms, the  false  or  inadequate  religions  of 
Europe ;  it  suppressed  first  the  dassicsl, 
then  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  and 
Slavonic  superstitions.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  for  the  most  part,  and  partica- 
larly  in  the  Gospels,  we  do  not  find  it  op- 
posed to  enemies  of  this  kind.  Christ 
opposes  no  form  of  false  religion,  bat  a 
different  thing,  which  answers  to  what 
we  have  called  irreligion.  Before  that 
giant  Pagan,  which  in  Bunyan's  days  had 
been  dead  so  many  a  long  year,  Chris- 
tianity had  fought  with  another  giant, 
World.     I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  most 
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original  achievements  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  have  brought  home  to  men  this 
conoeption  of  the  World,  A  kind  of 
conspixacy  of  ineligion,  or  union  of  all 
that  is  stagnant,  inert,  mechanical,  and 
antomatic  into  a  coherent  ^lannons 
power  and  jealous  consentient  opinion, 
this  is  what  the  New  Testament  puts 
before  ns  as  the  world ;  and  it  represents 
religion  as  consisting  in  renunciation 
of  it  and  separation  from  it.  Conven- 
timuditmy  indeed,  is  the  modem  expres- 
sion by  which  we  call  that  which  stands 
here  for  the  opposite  of  religion ;  and  we 
can  judge  from  this  in  what  way  reli- 
gion itself  was  conceived,  for  the  oppo- 
site of  conventionalism  is  freshness  of 
feeling,  enthusiasm. 

Everything  akin  to  vitsl  energy  is 
inconsistent  with  the  World  as  it  is 
painted  in  the  Gospels.  Christianity 
there  is  never  brought  into  contact  with 
anything  vigorous  or  enthusiastic.  No 
artist  lost  in  the  worship  of  sensual 
beauty  crosses  the  stage,  no  philosopher 
consumed  with  the  thirst  for  truth. 
How  such  characters  would  have  been 
treated  by  Christianity  in  its  earliest 
days  we  cannot  tell,  perhaps  with  some- 
thing of  repugnance  or  hostility.  But 
they  could  never  have  been  classed  with 
those  whom  Chriatianity  actually  at- 
tacked, the  demure  slaves  of  fashion 
and  convention.  They  might  be  thought 
to  be  addicted  to  a  false  or  dangerous 
religion,  but  they  could  not  be  called 
worldlings.  Probably  they  would  have 
been  judged  with  favour,  for  it  accords 
with  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel  to  extol  vitality  at  the 
expense  of  propriety — ^those  who  love 
much,  Magdalene,  publicans,  prodigals, 
at  the  expense  of  tiiose  most  honoured 
by  public  opinion. 

Irreligion,  then,  is  life  without  wor- 
ship, and  tibe  world  is  the  collective 
character  of  those  who  do  not  worship. 
When  worship  is  eliminated  from  life, 
what  remains  %  There  are  animal  wants 
to  be  satisfied,  a  number  of  dull  cravings 
to  be  indulged,  and  paltiy  fears  to  be 
appeased  ;  moreover,  because  worship  is 
never  really  quite  dead,  but  only  feeble, 
there  is  some  poor  convention  in  place 


of  an  ideal,  and  a  few  prudish  crotchets 
in  place  of  virtues.  Yet  a  society  may 
live  on'in  this  condition,  if  political  or 
physical  conditions  are  favourable,  with 
out  fJEdling  into  any  enormous  coirup 
tions,  and  may  often  in  its  moml 
statistics  contrast  favourably  with  one 
which  some  great  but  perverted  enthit- 
siasm  has  hurried  into  eviL  Its  fiuilt  is 
simply  that  it  has  no  soul,  or  to  use  the 
old  Biblical  phrase,  has  no  salt  in  itself; 
or  again,  to  use  the  modem  Grerman 
paraphrase  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  fond 
of,  has  no  soul  to  save  the  expense  of 
salt.  Now  it  is  against  this  condition, 
we  say,  against  irreligion  pure  and  simple 
as  distinguished  fix>m  any  forms  of  fadse 
religion,  that  there  always  has  been,  and 
is,  particularly  in  our  own  time,  a  re- 
markable agreement  of  authorities. 

It  may,  indeed,  often  appear  that  the 
disregard  of  animal  wants  and  thp 
renunciation  of  the  world  preached  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  exaggerated. 
Animal  wants  in  our  northern  climates 
and  since  slavery  was  disused  have  be- 
come more  imperious  than  they  were  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  education  of 
recent  centuries  has  led  us  to  approve  a 
certain  kind  and  degree  of  worldliness. 
Even  prejudices,  social  conventions,  and 
decorums  may  no  doubt  be  condemned 
too  unreservedly.  But  granting  all  this 
by  way  of  abatement,  the  general  tmth  of 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  is  clearer 
now  than  it  has  been  in  many  ages  (so 
called)  of  religious  agreement  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  neces- 
sity of  religion,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  has  been  so  clear,  as  there  ha^ 
never  been  a  time  when  its  value  in  the 
narrow  sense  has  been  so  much  disputed. 
If,  now  that  Art  and  Science  have  at- 
tuned complete  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  the  monopoly  even  of  moral 
influence  is  withdrawn  from  her  by  sys- 
tems of  independent  morality,  secular 
education  and  the  like,  we  give  the 
name  of  religion  to  that  confined  do- 
main which  is  still  left  to  the  Church,  it 
will  seem  as  insignificant  as  the  States 
of  the  Church  have  bean  in  our  time 
compared  to  the  dominion  held  by  Hil- 
debrand  or  Innocent.    But  if  we  under- 
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stand  that  all  cnltnie  alike  leeta  upon 
religion,  religion  being  not  simple,  but 
threefold,  and  consisting  of  that  wor- 
ship of  visible  things  which  leads  to 
art,  that  worship  of  humanity  which 
leads  to  all  mond  disciplines,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Christian,  and  that  worship 
of  Grod  which  is  the  soul  of  all  philoso- 
phy and  science ;  if  we  recognize,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  absence  of  religion 
is  the  absence  not  of  one  of  these  kinds 
of  worship,  but  of  all — ^in  other  words, 
that  it  is  the  paralysiB  of  the  power  of 
admiration,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
predominance  of  the  animal  wants  and 
the  substitution  of  automatic  custom  for 
living  morality ;  then  we  shall  recognize, 
on  the  one  himd,  that  never  was  leUgion 
so  much  wanted  among  us,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  was  never  so 
much  agreement  about  it  among 
thinkers. 

It  was  never  so  much  wanted,  be- 
cause of  all  nations  our  own  best  under- 
stands what  may  be  made  of  the  world, 
and  best  knows  how  to  make  life  toler- 
able without  religion.  We  of  all  nations 
most  thoroughly  see  through  that  false 
unworldliness  which  begins  in  the  want 
of  self-respect  and  ends  in  mendicancy ; 
it  is  we  who  have  placed  among  the 
virtues  our  national  **  self-help,"  which 
so  absolutely  confounds  well-being  with 
wealth,  and  makes  the  highest  object  of 
life  to  be  a  livelihood.  Providence  in 
these  later  centuries  at  least  seems  to 
have  indulged  us  in  this  safe  and  low 
view  of  life ;  for  our  insular  position 
has  allowed  to  sleep  in  us  all  those  high 
thoughts  which  have  been  aroused  in 
other  nations  by  pressing  national  dan- 
ger, while  our  dose  connection  with  the 
New  World  infects  us  somewhat  with 
the  commonness  of  colonial  thought, 
and  our  good  fortune  in  political  insti- 
tutions helps  us  to  keep  up  a  good 
appearance  before  the  worlcL  Hence 
we  are  able  with  greater  complacency 
than  almost  any  society  to  indulge  in  a 
view  of  life  not  so  much  unchristian  as 
irreligious,  a  life  not  so  much  of  per- 
verted ideals  and  worships,  as  devoid  of 
ideals  and  worships.  Other  nations 
follow  after  false  gods,  and  tear  each 


other  to  pieces  out  of  some  mistaken 
devotion ;  how  long  is  it  since  we  did 
anything  of  the  kind  t  Our  temptatioa 
is  not  to  false  religion  but  to  irreligion.  It 
is  not  the  Christian  alone  who  complains 
that  Englishmen  can  only  understand 
his  creed  when  they  have  translated  it 
into  the  language  of  the  counting-house, 
but  the  other  religions  complain  of  ub 
just  as  much.  The  Higher  PaganiBia 
makes  few  converts  among  us,  so  that 
adiists  complain  that  in  England  all  art 
is  turned  into  a  business,  while  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  only  make  way 
by  disguising  itself  under  the  name  of 
technical  education,  and  pleading  that 
it  alone  can  save  our  manufactures  from 
being  beaten  out  of  the  market  bj 
foreign  competition. 

Of  all  those  acts  of  religious  self- 
sacrifice,  monastic  vows,  &c,  of  which 
former  ages  were  so  fuU,  the  true  counter- 
part or  equivalent  in  these  days  is  that 
a  man  should  not  for  mere  wealth  sub- 
mit himself  to  a  course  of  life  which  to 
him  has  no  spiritual  value,  and  that 
when  any  religious  vocation,  whether  to 
art  or  to  science,  or  to  Christian  duty 
and  philanthropy,  is  strong  in  him,  a 
man  should  abandon  meaner  pleasures 
to  follow  such  a  vocatioxL  Judged  by 
this  test,  ours  surely  is  the  least  reli- 
gious of  all  countries ;  for  it  is  the 
country  where  the  largest  number  of 
people  lead,  for  mere  superfluous  wealth, 
a  life  that  they  themselves  despise ;  the 
country  where  vocations  are  oftenest 
deliberately  disobeyed  or  trifled  with, 
where  artists  oftenest  paint  ftdsely,  and 
literary  men  write  hastily  for  money, 
and  where  men  born  to  be  philosophers, 
or  scientiflc  discoverers,  or  moral  re- 
formers, oftenest  end  ignominiously  in 
large  practice  at  the  bar. 

Or  take  another  test.  Would  you 
know  whether  a  man  has  an  ideal  t  Look 
what  he  does  with  his  children,  for  he 
will  try  to  fulfil  it  in  them.  Them- 
selves,  for  the  most  part,  men  feel  to  be 
failures ;  necessarily,  for  we  carve  on^ 
selves  while  we  are  learning  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Children  are,  as  it  were, 
fresh  blocks  of  marble  in  which  if 
we  have  any  ideal  we  have  a  new  and 
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better  chance  of  realizing  it,  because  we 
may  work  on  them  as  mature  artists. 
Look,  then,  how  the  English  people 
treat  their  children.  Try  and  discover 
from  the  way  they  train  them,  from  the 
education  they  give  them,  what  they 
wish  them  to  be.  You  will  find  that 
they  have  ceased,  almost  consciously 
ceased,  to  have  any  ideal  at  alL  Traces 
may  still  be  observed  of  an  old  ideal  not 
quite  forgotten :  here  and  there  a  vague 
notion  of  instilling  hardihood,  a  really 
decided  wish  to  teach  frankness  and 
honesty,  and,  in  a  large  class,  aUo  good 
manners ;  but  these  after  all  are  nega- 
tive virtues.  What  do  they  wish  their 
children  to  aim  at)  What  pursuits  do 
they  desire  for  them  %  Except  that  when 
they  grow  up  they  are  to  make  or  have  a 
livelihood,  and  take  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
that  it  would  be  hard  for  them  not  to 
enjoy  themselves  heartily,  most  parents 
would  be  puzzled  to  say  what  they  wishfor 
their  children.  And,  whatever  they  wish, 
they  wish  so  languidly  that  they  entrust 
the  realization  of  it  almost  entirely  to 
strangers,  being  themselves,  so  they  say 
— ^and  indeed  the  Philistine  or  irreli- 
gious person  always  is — much  engaged. 
The  parent,  from  sheer  embarrassment 
and  want  of  an  ideal,  has  in  a  manner 
abdicated,  and  it  has  become  necessary 
to  set  apart  a  special  class  for  the  culti- 
vation of  parental  feelings  and  duties. 
The  modem  schoolmaster  should  change 
his  name,  for  he  has  become  a  kind  of 
standing  or  professional  parent. 

All  this,  perhaps,  is  generally  allowed, 
and  by  most  it  is  vaguely  regretted; 
though  some  think  it  has  been  made 
out  by  political  economy  that  no  man 
need,  or  indeed  ought,  to  engage  in  any 
occupation  which  will  not  bring  him  in 
at  least  two  or  three  thousand  a  year. 
And  yet  our  first  economist  is  precisely 
the  writer  who  has  most  emphatically 
denounced  this  view  of  life.  What 
Mill  calls  liberty,  or  individuality,  is 
precisely  what  other  moralists  call  soul  j 


it  is,  indeed,  looked  at  from  the  scien- 
tific side,  what  we  have  here  argued  to 
be  the  essence  of  religion.  To  have  an 
individuality,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
have  an  ideal ;  and  to  have  an  ideal,  is 
to  have  an  object  of  worship— it  is  to 
have  a  religion.  To  a  philosopher  like 
Mill  this  ideal  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  system  of  well-reasoned  opinions ; 
to  the  artist  it  presents  itself  other- 
wise, and  to  the  Christian  again 
otherwise.  And,  as  has  been  said, 
much  depends  upon  the  form  the 
ideal  takes;  there  are  great  differences 
between  the  worship  of  Beauty,  Duty, 
and  Reason.  But  against  those  who 
have  no  ideal,  and  who  live  wholly 
without  worship,  against  that  sect, 
which  numbers  so  many  followers 
amongst  ourselves,  who  recognize  no 
intrinsic  values  but  only  value  in  ex- 
change, all  these  worshippers  are  at 
one.  And  they  include  idl  who  are 
supposed  to  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  ends  of  life.  What  Mill  says  in 
the  name  of  philosophy  is  echoed  by 
Euskin — ^however  much  they  may  dif- 
fer on  economical  questions — in  the 
name  of  art ;  both  have  the  same  enemy 
in  the  commonness,  the  worldliness  they 
see  threatening  to  overwhelm  us;  and 
both  sgain  are  in  accord  with  the  voices 
that  are  nosed  in  the  name  of  morality, 
from  Carlyle  denouncing  shams,  or 
Thackeray  working  out  the  old  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  World  with  in- 
exhaustible detail  in  Vanity  Fair,  to 
the  humblest  novelist,  who  could  never 
make  out  his  three  volumes  without 
the  eternal  contrast  between  conven- 
tionalism and  genuine  feeling— or,  in 
other  words,  life  without  worship  and 
life  with  it ;  and  all  alike  do  but  repeat, 
in  these  days  when  it  is  said  there  is  no 
agreement  about  religion,  those  maxims 
which  have  always  made  the  basis  of  the 
religion  of  Christendom — that  ''there  is 
one  thing  needful,"  and  that  ''  it  shall 
profit  a  man  nothing  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  souL" 
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CHAPTER  IX 

CGBLUM   NON  ^NIHAM. 

Sib  Acton  Korth  had  early  in  life  ar- 
rived at  the  conolnsion  that  women  were 
on  the  whole  inexplicable  creatnies, 
who  lived  in  a  region  of  sentiment  into 
which  no  man  had  ever  entered,  and 
who  had  all  kinds  of  fEmcies  and  feel- 
ings which  no  man  could  possibly  im- 
derstand.  But  because  he  could  not 
understand  these  strange  notions,  did 
he  consider  them  preposterous)  JNTot 
at  alL  He  took  them  on  trust,  for  the 
yeiy  reason  that  he  could  not  guess 
at  their  origin.  He  was  most  con- 
siderate towards  those  women  with 
whom  he  had  dealings ;  it  was  enough 
for  him  that  they  did  believe  so  and  so, 
and  did  feel  this  ofr  that ;  he  had  long 
ago  given  up  all  notion  of  trying  to 
comprehend  their  sentiments;  and, 
in  short,  he  simply  accepted  their  re- 
ports. Take,  for  example,  the  relations 
between  Violet  Korth  and  her  step- 
mother. Why,  he  asked  himself,  could 
not  these  two  people  live  in  the  same 
house  together  and  be  decently  civil  to 
each  other  ?  The  answer  was  that  they 
were  women — ^they  had  ^'sympathies," 
^  antipathies,"  "  secret  repugnances," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it^  which  were  no 
doubt  of  great  importance  to  themselves, 
but  were  a  trifle  unintelligible  to  others. 
He  himself,  now,  when  a  young  man, 
had  shared  his  rooms  with  this  or  that 
acquaintance,  whose  habits  and  opinions 
were  very  different  from  his  own ;  but 
did  they  quarrel  1  ^o ;  they  were  two 
men ;  they  had  something  else  to  think 
of  than  studying  those  niceties  of  manner 
and  expression  that  seemed  to  make 
women  either  love  each  other  or  hate  each 
other  as  the  chance  might  be.  Had  he 
not  had  to  work  in  daily  association  with 
many  a  man  whose  appearance,  and 
dress,  and  habit  of  speech — in  fact  every- 
thing about   him — betokened  mingled 


coarseness  and  meanness ;  and  yet  when 
did  either  of  them  And  the  other's 
presence  in  a  room  an  insupportable 
outrage  on  the  feelings  ?  Women  were 
strange  creatures ;  but  they  had  to  be 
leniently  dealt  with;  for,  after  all,  these 
peculiar  fancies  of  theirs  were  doubtless 
of  importance  to  themselves. 

Sir  Acton  loyally  carried  out  this 
theory,  especially  with  regard  to  his 
wife  and  daughters.  At  the  preeent 
moment  he  was  hampering  in  a  serious 
manner  the  performance  of  his  daties 
in  Canada,  merely  because  a  schoolgirl 
had  besought  him  to  take  her  away  from 
England  for  eighteen  months  or  a  couple 
of  years.  He  did  not  understsnd  why 
Violet  should  hate  England,  or  be  so 
anxious  to  leave  it  He  knew  she  had 
committed  some  schoolgirl  indiscretions; 
but  surely  every  schoolgirl  did  not  get 
into  such  a  passion  of  remorse  when 
found  out  in  a  fault )  However,  here 
was  his  eldest  daughter  crying,  sobbing, 
imploring  to  be  taken  with  him  to 
Canada ;  and  so  he  took  her. 

Nor  was  he  surprised  that,  the  mo- 
ment she  left  England,  she  should  begin 
to  be  very  soirowful  and  filled  with  a 
longing  regret.  That  was  only  another 
instance  of  the  unintelligible  working 
of  the  feminine  emotions.  He  cheered 
her  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  tried  to 
interest  her  in  the  details  of  the  voyage. 
Fortunately  they  had  a  fine  passage; 
there  were  some  agreeable  people  on 
board ;  and  Miss  North  speedily  re- 
gained her  ordinary  gaiety  of  spirits. 
When  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  what 
was  to  her  a  new  and  wonderful  conntiy, 
moreover,  she  was  full  of  high  expecta- 
tion. She  proved,  as  she  had  promised 
to  be,  an  excellent  travelling  companion. 
She  was  equal  to  any  amount  of  fatigue 
— ^indeed,  the  girl  had  a  constitution  as 
tough  as  his  own.  She  made  light  of 
delays  and  inconveniences;  she  saw 
everything  that  was  tolerably  pleasant 
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thiougli  rose-coloured  spectacles;  such 
things  as  were  beautiful  or  delightful 
provoked  an  admiration  which  pleased 
her  £Either,  because  it  was   obviously 
flavoured  with  gratitude.    Then  there 
was  something  on  the  other  sida    They 
were  not  always  inspecting  valleys^  sur- 
veying   plains,    and    studying    maps. 
There  were  pauses  of  social  enjoyment ; 
and  Sir  Acton  Korth,  in  taking  about 
with  him  his  daughter,  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  showing  some  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances what  an  English  girl  was 
like.     And  among  those  families  were 
there  not  a  few  young  men  who  secretly 
admired  and    longed — ^who    wondered 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  fascinate, 
delay,    and   subsequently   capture  this 
beautiful  bird  of  passage  1    Doubtless ; 
bat  their  wiles  were  of  no  avail.     She 
was  too  busy,  eager,  and  happy — ^too 
gay  and  self-reliant  of  heart — to  attend 
to  imploring  glances  and  sighs.    If  she 
had,  in  resolving  to  become  a  woman, 
thrown  aside  much  of  the  fractious  im- 
patience  and  rude  frankness    of   her 
•  schoolgirl  days,  she  stiU  retained  a  gra- 
cious dignity — a  certain  lofty  audacity 
of  pride  in  herself — ^that  would  not  at 
all  permit  that  she   should  be  trifled 
with.     Those   young   gentlemen  were 
not  aware  that  she  had  just  been  re- 
leased from  school,   or  doubtless  they 
would  have  been  sufficientiy  surprised 
by  the  fashion  in  which  a  schoolgirl 
could  assume  all  the  self-reliant  dignity 
of  a  woman,  keeping  them,  more  espe- 
cially, in  their  proper  place. 

But  even  Sir  Acton's  placid  concur- 
rence in  the  vagaries  of  the  feminine 
nature  would  have  been  startled  if  he 
had  known  the  sentiment  that  was 
gradually  growing  up  during  all  this 
time  in  his  daughter's  heart.  It  had 
been  symbolised  in  a  measure  by  the 
manner  of  her  leaving  England.  She 
was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  squalor, 
the  din,  the  busUe  of  the  seaport-tovm 
from  which  they  sailed  ;  but  by  and  by 
all  those  objectionable  things  were  for- 
gotten, and,  looking  back,  she  only  saw 
her  own  beautiful  England.  So  now  all 
the  harsh  aspects  and  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances of  the  old  life  she  had  cried 


to  get  away  from  were  forgotteh ;  and 
she  looked  back  to  the  snudl  circle  of 
fiiends  she  had  known  with  a  tender 
and  wistful  regret.     She  grew  to  think 
there  was  no  place  in  all  the  world  so 
quiet^  and  homely,  and  beautiful  as  that 
littie  garden  behmd  James  Drummond's 
house  in  Camberwell  Grove.  The  people 
around  her  did  all  they  could  to  please 
her  and  amuse  her ;  but  they  were  only 
acquaintances;   her  friends  were  back 
in  that  old  and  yet  never-forgotten  time 
which  was  becoming  so  dear   to  her. 
She  had  indeed  succeeded  in  putting  a 
great  chasm  between  her  and  that  by- 
gone time.     England  was  not  half  so 
far  away  from  her  as  were  her  schoolgirl 
days.     £ut  did  she  cease  to  care  for  the 
old  time,  and  for  the  friends  she  knew 
theni    Kot  much.    Both  had  grown 
dearer  to  her,  as  England  had  grown 
dearer  to  her ;  and  many  a  night,  when 
a  great  lambent  planet  was  shining  in 
the  northern  sky,  she  looked  up  and 
her  heart  said  to  it,  "  Ah,  how  happy 
you  must  be ;  for  you  are  able  to  look 
across  the  waters  and  see  my  England !" 
And  as  for  him  who  had  been  her 
companion  in  that  adventure  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  her  exile )    .Well,  he 
underwent  transformation  too.    First  of 
all,  she  was  a  little   ashamed   of  the 
whole  affair ;  and  did  not  like  to  think 
of  him.     Then  she  began  to  look  upon 
that  episode  in  a  sort  of  half-humorous 
way ;  she  would  smile  to  herself  in  re- 
flecting on  her  own  folly ;  and  perhaps 
wonder  what  he  was  now  thinking  of  it 
all.    But  as  the  days,  and  the  weeks,  and 
the  months  went  by — as  the  continual 
succession  of  actual  lakes,  and  mountains, 
and  pine- woods  made  England  look  more 
and  more  visionary  and  remote — so  that 
little  adventure  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  bit  of  romance  that  had  ever 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  thought  of  the 
bright  May-day  as  belonging  to  a  past 
Spring-time  not  likely  to  be  recalled  in 
the  life  of  a  woman.     He,  too ;  had  he 
not  been  made  the  victim  of  her  petu- 
lant caprice  9   Had  he  not  manfully  gone 
and  taken  the  blame  of  that  for  which 
he  was  in  nowise  responsible  ?  And  did 
he  sometimes  think  of  her  now  1 
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For  a  long  time  she  never  mentioned 
him  in  her  letters.  One  day,  she  put  a 
timid  little  postscript  at  the  end  of  the 
last  page — she  was  writing  to  Mrs.  War- 
rener — ^and  this  was  what  she  asked,  in 
a  half  comical  way : 

"  Do  you  ever  see  my  youthful  sweet- 
heart now )  What  a  long  time  it  seems 
since  we  made  fools  of  ourselves!  I 
suppose  he  has  quite  forgotten  me  by 
this  time  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  can  scarcely 
remember  what  he  was  like,  except  that 
he  had  wavy  hght-brown  hair,  which  I 
thought  very  lovely  and  quite  Adonis- 
looking.  Sometimes  I  dream  that  I 
am  caught  in  some  awful^  piece  of  mis- 
chief and  Miss  Main  is  setting  me  three 
pages  of  Telemaque  to  write  out." 

It  was  a  casual  and  apparently  a  care- 
less question ;  but  somehow  the  answer 
was  looked  for.  And  that  came  from 
Mr.  Drummond  himself,  who  described 
in  his  rambling,  odd,  jocular  fashion, 
the  evening  which  Mr.  George  Miller 
had  spent  at  his  house,  the  very  night 
before.  The  girl  dwelt  long  over  that 
pleasant  little  picture ;  uutU  she  was 
more  ready  than  ever  to  cry  out,  "  How 
very  happy  the  stars  must  be,  because 
they  can  see  my  England  ! " 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  MBS8A6E  HOME. 


England,  meanwhile,  had  not  remained 
stationary  merely  because  Violet  North 
had  left  it.  The  little  world  in  which 
she  had  lived  still  wagged  on  in  its 
accustomed  way,  bringing  all  manner  of 
changes,  big  and  little,  to  the  people 
she  had  known. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Drummond  had 
finally  completed  his  scheme  for  a  great 
work  to  which  he  meant  to  devote  the 
following  winter.  He  had  developed 
many  such  schemes  before ;  and  he  had 
always  been  looking  forwud  to  a  win- 
ter's serious  work ;  but  somehow  the 
big  project  generally  dwindled  down  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  magazine  article, 
and  even  that  was  sometimes  too  whim- 
sical and  perverse  for  the  most  patient 
of  editors.  However,  this  time  he  was 
resolved  to  get  the  thing  done ;  and  so 
he  went  to  a  publisher  whom  he  knew, 
carrying  with  him  a  few  slips  containing 
the  outlines  of  his  projected  book.  The 
publisher's  face  grew  more  and  more 
puzzled  as  he  looked  at  the  following 
title  and  table  of  contents : 


ON  A  PROPOSAL  TO  WHITEWASH  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sub-Head  I.— The  Geiteral  Pbopebties  aitd  Histobt  of  Whitewash. 

Section      I.    On  Expiatory  Punishments. 

Section    II.    Remarks  on  Modem  Estimates  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Nero,  Heniy  YIIL,  and 

Torquemada. 
Section  III.  Whitecross-street. 
Section  lY.    On  those  retrospective  marriage  laws  which  dear  the  chtncter  of  ill^ti- 

mate  children. 
Section    Y.    On  tombstone  inscriptions. 

Sub-Head  2.— The  Intebiob  of  Wbstminstbb  Abbey. 

Section      I.    On  Exploded  Reputations. 

Section    II.    Three  questions  propounded :  (1)  Is  it  possible  for  the  disembodied  spirit  to 

be  present  at  the  Ainerai  of  his  own  body  ?  (2)  Is  it  possible  for  a 
disembodied  spirit  to  blush  9  (3)  Is  it  probable  that,  on  several  occa- 
sions, disembodied  spirits  may  have  been  present  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  blushed  to  find  their  own  bodies  beiDg  buried  there  ? 

Section  III.    On  the  Dean  of  Westminster  as  a  collector  of  cariosities. 

Section  lY.    On  the  possibility  of  a  Dean  of  Westminster  becoming  possessed  of  the  evil 

eye,  and  therefore  able  to  secure  celebrities  for  nis  collection  before 
the  proper  time. 

Section     Y.    A  proposal  for  a  Junior  Westminster  Abbey :  the  occupants  of  the  present 

Abbey  to  retire  by  rotation :  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  firom  the  Junior. 

The  publisher  got  no  farther  than     sought  safety  by  getting  back  to  the 
that.     His  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  he     iniUal  point  of  lus  perplexity. 
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"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  be  cried, 
'*  wbat  do  you  mean,  Drammond  1  To 
wbitewasb  Westminster  Abbey  ?  Wby, 
tbe  pnblic  wouldn't  bear  of  sncb  a  tbing. 
It  would  be  an  outrage — a  barbarism — 
I  never  beard  of  sucb  a  notion  ! " 

A  quick,  strange,  bewildered  look 
came  into  Drummond's  eyes ;  be  looked 
at  tbe  pnblisber  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"  Yon  don't — see — ^tbat  it  is  a  joke," 
said  be. 

"  A  joke !  Is  all  tbis  meant  to  be  a 
jokel  Do  you  tbink  tbe  public  would 
read  a  joke  extending  to  five  bundred 
pages?" 

"  Confound  tbem,  tbey  read  many  a 
five  bundred  pages  witbout  any  joke  in 
tbem  at  all,"  said  Drummond. 

^'My  dear  fellow!"  said  tbe  pub- 
lisber,  witb  a  friendly  and  condescend- 
ing smile,  ''wby,  God  bless  my  soul! 
wbo  could  be  amusing  for  five  bundred 
pagesl" 

''Tbere  are  many  folks  amusmg 
all  their  life  long,"  retorted  Drummond, 
tiiougb  be  was  ratber  disappointed. 
"Wbat  tbey  are  after,  goodness  only 
knows.  Perbaps  tbey  bave  tbe  fun 
taken  out  of  tbem  then" 

"  Take  my  advice,  Drummond,"  said 
bis  friendly  adviser.  "Don't  waste 
yonr  time  over  tbis.  If  it  were  a  real 
piece  of  history,  now,  you  know — some- 
thing nice  and  picturesque  about  tbe 
Abbey  itself,  and  tbe  great  heroes  there 
— with  a  good  dash  of  patriotism,  and 
religious  feeling,  and  that  kind  of  thing 
— then  the  public  would  look  at  it. 
But  a  joke  !  and  a  joke  about  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  all  places  in  tbe  world  ! " 

"  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  Abbey, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Drummond,  humbly. 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  friend, "  don't  you 
waste  your  time  on  that." 

Jamee  Drummond  went  home  crest- 
fallen to  his  sister:  be  was  sure  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  bis  un- 
failing audience  of  one. 

^  They  won't  bave  it,  Sarah." 

"And  why  1" 

"  Because  tbe  public  wouldn't  see  it 
was  meant  as  a  joke ;  and  then,  if  they 
did,  they  would  take  it  as  an  insult 
By  heavens  I "  he  added  savagely,  "  I 


wish  all  the  publishers  were  buried  in 
tbe  Abbey,  and  that  I  had  to  write  an 
inscription  over  their  common  tomb ! " 

"  What  would  you  say  1 " 

He  stood  uncertain  for  a  moment. 

"  I  tbink,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  cannot 
do  better  than  go  and  compose  that  in- 
scription. As  a  great  favour,  I  will 
show  it  to  any  publisher  who  makes  tbe 
application.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
can  tell  before  his  death  what  his  tomb- 
stone is  going  to  say  after  that  event. 
Sarah,  don't  come  in  and  disturb  me 
until  I  have  finished  my  eulogium  on 
the  departed  race  of  publishers." 

So  that  was  all  that  came  at  the 
moment  of  Mr.  Drummond's  great  pro- 
ject ;  and  Mis.  Warrener  was  once  more 
defeated  in  her  desire  to  be  able  to  write 
out  to  Violet  North  that  her  friend  bad 
become  famous.  For,  of  course,  what- 
ever Mr.  Drummond's  own  notions  on 
tbe  subject  were,  bis  sister  was  con- 
vinced tbat  he  was  failing  in  bis  duty 
so  long  as  be  did  not  achieve  a  great 
reputation ;  and  of  his  capacity  to  do 
that  she  bad  no  doubt  whatever. 

Events  had  moved  in  a  more  marked 
way  with  Mr.  George  Miller — "  Young 
Miller,"  as  Drummond  now  familiarly 
called  him.  In  the  first  place  his  father 
had  bought  for  him  a  comfortable  part- 
nership which  did  not  make  too  severe 
a  call  upon  his  time;  and  the  young 
gentleman,  having  thus  started  in  the 
world  for  himself  preferred  to  leave  tbe 
paternal  roof  and  take  up  bis  lodging  in 
Half  Moon  Street,  where  he  had  a  couple 
of  suffieiently  pleasant  rooms.  Then  he 
had  gained  admittance  to  a  small  but  veiy 
gorgeous  club  in  Piccadilly,  the  mere 
stair-case  of  which  would  have  justified 
his  paying  double  tbe  entrance-fee  de- 
manded. Tbis,  about  the  most  westerly 
in  position  of  the  well-known  clubs  waa 
about  tbe  most  easterly  in  tbe  character 
of  its  members.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  had  sud- 
denly turned  up  in  that  imposing  build- 
ing, and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
steward  had  to  excise  bacon  from  his 
daily  bill  of  faxe ;  but  these  rude  jokes 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  young 
gentlemen  of  tbe  Stock  Exchange  whose 
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ancestry  was  much  more  thoroughly 
missing  than  ever  the  lost  trihes  had 
been.  Of  course  these  two  classes  did 
not  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
club.  Far  from  it.  There  was  just  as 
large  a  proportion  as  in  other  clubs  of 
gentlemen  who  could  not  have  earned  a 
penny  (except  at  pool)  to  save  their 
lives — ^if  that  could  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  inducement;  gentlemen  whose 
ancestors  had  condescended  to  do 
nothing  for  five  centuries^  and  who  were 
in  consequence  regarded  with  great  re- 
spect. There  were  lawyers,  doctors, 
bill-discounters,  clergymen — in  short, 
all  the  ordinary  constituents  of  a  non- 
political  club ;  and  there  were  one  or 
two  authors,  who  were  occasionally 
asked  at  the  last  moment  to  join  this  or 
that  little  dinner-party,  because  they 
were  devilish  amusing  fellows,  and  good 
for  no  end  of  jokes,  you  know. 

Now  Mr.  Geoige  Miller  had  become 
very  friendly  witi^  James  Drummond ; 
and  on  several  occasions  the  latter  had 
been  induced  to  dine  at  this  club — ^let 
us  call  it  the  Judseum  for  distmction's 
sake — ^with  his  newly-made  acquaint- 
ance. I&i,  Drummond,,  during  these 
evenings,  grew  more  and  more  to  won- 
der at  the  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  this  young  man  had 
picked  up.  It  was  not  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  circumstancesof  the  life  around 
him — of  the  petty  ambitions  of  this 
man,  of  how  the  next  made  his  money, 
of  the  fashion  in  which  the  other  im- 
pecunious person  contrived  to  make 
both  ends  meet  by  shifting  his  lodgings 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Drummond 
perceived  that  young  Miller  was  after 
all  an  iugenuous  youth;  but  how  had 
he  picked  up  this  familiarity  with  the 
ways  of  the  world  which  after  all  had 
its  value  as  a  species  of  education? 
Mr.  Drummond  was  well  content  to  sit 
and  listen  to  the  young  man.  What  he 
heard  did  not  edify  him ;  but  it  inte- 
rested him  in  a  way.  Moreover  there 
was  no  arrogance  of  superior  knowledge 
about  the  young  man.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  still  the  humble  scholar  and 
disciple  of  this  whimsical  master ;  and 


was  greatly  pleased  when  Gramaliel  in- 
vited him  to  spend  an  evening  in  the 
solitudes  of  that  southern  mountain, 
where  he  metaphorically  sate  at  the  feet 
of  the  teacher,  and  listened  with  much 
apparent  interest  to  monologues,  not 
one  fifth  part  of  which  he  could  in  any 
wise  understand. 

They  were  an  oddly  assorted  couple 
of  friends.  But  if  Mr.  Miller  found 
himself  at  a  marked  disadvantage  while 
his  teacher  was  idly  roaming  over^  the 
fields  of  philosophy,  art,  and  leUers, 
culling  a  flower  here  and  there,  and  ex- 
pounding its  hidden  virtues,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  much  more  at  home 
than  Drummond  was  in  railway- 
stations,  restaurants,  hansom  cabSy  and 
what  not  Young  Miller  ''knew  his 
way  about,"  as  the  saying  is.  When 
he  paid  his  money  he  got  his  money's 
worth.  He  smiled  blandly  at  the  pre- 
tences of  begging  impostors;  he  was 
not  bom  yesterday.  If  there  was  a 
crush  at  a  train,  Mr.  Drummond  would 
give  way  to  the  noisy  and  blustering 
person  who  hustled  past  him — ^would 
stand  aside,  indeed,  in  mild  wonder  over 
the  man's  manners ;  but  young  Miller 
did  not  see  the  fun  of  being  imposed  on 
in  that  fashion.  His  elbows  were  as 
sharp  as  any  man's  ;  his  head  as  good  a 
battering-ram  as  another's;  if  it  cost 
him  twenty  hats  he  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  just  rights. 

One  evening  they  were  dining  to- 
gether in  a  quiet  way  at  the  Jud^um  ; 
while  they  were  talking,  the  waiter  had 
opened  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  filled 
their  glasses.  The  moment  Miller 
tasted  the  wine,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  wholly  different  from  that  he  had 
ordered,  and  summoning  the  waiter,  he 
asked  him  what  the  wine  was.     The 

« 

man  remembered  the  order,  and  saw 
his  mistake  in  a  moment — ^he  could  only 
look  in  a  helpless  fashion  at  the  de- 
stroyed bottle. 

''Take  it  away  and  bring  what  I 
ordered." 

When  he  had  gone  Mr.  Miller  said, 
"  Kow  that  will  teach  that  fellow  to 
be  a  little  more  careful ;  that's  eight 
shillings  he  has  lost  by  his  blunder." 
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The  waiter,  not  looking  very  radiant, 
came  back  with  the  proper  wine,  and 
the  dinner  went  on. 

"  What  wages  will  that  man  have  ?  " 
said  Dmmmond — ^he,  too,  seemed  a  little 
depressed. 

"  I  don't  know ;  probably  a  guinea  a 
week,  and  his  board  and  clothes." 

''  He  may  have  a  wife  to  keep  per- 
haps r 

"  Possibly  he  may." 
''  Perhaps  she  may  have  children  and 
a  small  household  to  support  on  that 
guinea  a  week  % " 
"Very  likely." 

Drummond  remained  silent  for  scmie 
little  time ;  he  was  not  getting  on  well 
with  his  dinner.  At  last,  he  fairly  flung 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  pushed 
away  his  plate. 

'*  Miller,  this  dinner  sticks  in  my 
throat ! " 

The  younger  man  looked  up  amazed. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  I  can't  sit  eating  and  drinking  here, 
with  that  unfortunate  devil  robbed  of 
more  than  a  third  of  his  week's  earnings 

—I  can't  do  it ^" 

"Is  it  the  waiter?  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  I  will  put  that  right  in  a 
moment" 

He  would  do  anything  to  please  his 
friend,  of  course.  He  c^ed  the  waiter 
and  told  him  to  have  the  rejected  bottle 
of  wine  added  to  the  dinner-bill  j  the 
man  went  away  with  more  gratitude  in 
his  face  than  he  dared  express  in 
words. 

"  But  it  is  very  wrong,"  said  young 
MiUer,  gravely.  "You  see  you  don't 
understand  these  things,  Drummond — 
yon  don't  like  to  have  men  treated  like 
machines — and  yet  if  you  let  fine  feel- 
ings come  into  the  management  of  a 
club,  you'll  simply  have  bad,  and  care- 
less, and  even  impertinent  servants. 
There's  nothing  like  letting  them  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  own  mistakes. 
Haven't  we  to  do  the  same  ?  And  who 
pities  us  1  Now  isn't  there  common 
sense  in  that?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  a  deal  of  common 
sense  in  that^"  said  Drummond,  in  a 
dry    and    serious  tone  which    always 


irritated  his  companion,  who  never  could 
tell  whether  it  did  not  conceal  some 
trace  of  sarcasm* 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  continued  Miller 
— ^he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  play 
Gramaliel  himself  at  times — "the  mo- 
ment you  break  in  on  strict  discipline 
it  is  all  over  with  the  servants  in  a  dub. 
I  remember  a  pretty  instance  of  what 
follows  from  &miliaiity  and  friendly 
feeling,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  We 
had  au  Oxford  parson  here — one  of  the 
new  school,  you  know — ^felt  hat,  thick 
walking-stick,  long  tramps,  a  hail-fel- 
low-well-met sort  of  fellow,  you  know, 
and  a  devil  to  smoke  pipes — and  he 
used  to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
the  waiters,  and  chat  with  them  about 
their  wives  and  families.  Well,  look 
hera  He  was  in  the  smoking-room  one 
evening ** 

The  face  of  Mr.  Miller  had  grown 
properly  solemn ;  he  was  really  anxious 
to  impress  on  his  friend  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  governing  waiters. 

"He  was  in  the  smoking-room  one 
evening,  and  we  were  all  round  the  fire, 
and  he  wanted  a  light.  A  waiter  had 
brought  up  some  things — ^I  suppose  he 
was  one  of  his  pets — and  he  asked  this 
waiter  to  bring  him  a  light.  There  were 
no  matches  on  the  table ;  and  what  does 
this  fellow  do  but  take  out  a  match-box 
of  his  own,  get  hold  of  a  wax-match, 
strike  it  on  the  heel  of  his  boot— on  the 
heel  of  his  hoot — and  hand  it  over  to  the 
parson  1 " 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Drummond,  with  an  awe-struck  j&ce. 
"  And  what  happened  ?  Did  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  up  that  fearful  man  ?  " 
"Oh,  you  think  it  is  a  joke,"  said 
young  Miller,  rather  nettled.  "I  don't, 
anyway.  K  one  of  my  father's  servants 
did  that  to  me,  I  can  tell  you  he 
wouldn't  be  three  minutes  in  the  house. 
And  no  servant  would  do  it,  mind  you, 
if  he  hadn't  been  made  careless  and 
cheeky  by  over-familiarity.  By  the 
way.  Lady  iNorth  is  an  uncommon  good 
one  to  look  after  her  servants." 

"Lady    l^orth?"  said   Drummond, 
with  a  stare. 

"Yes,"  said  ]Mr.  Miller,  with  com- 
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placency.  "  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I 
fancy,  how  I  ran  acToss  them  at  a  pic* 
nic  at  Twickenham,  and  the  gbls  are 
very  plain,  don't  you  Eee,  and  nobody 
was  attending  to  them  much,  and  so  I 
became  veiy  good  fnends  with  them, 
mother  and  all." 

"  Was  this  another  of  your  deeply- 
laid  schemes  1 "  said  Dmmmond,  with  a 
smile ;  thinking  of  the  ingenuous  way  in 
which  the  young  man  had  made  his 
own  acquaintance. 

*'  No,  it  was  not,  upon  my  honour," 
said  MUler.  ''  I  knew  they  were  to  be 
there ;  and  probably  I  should  not  have 
gone  if  I  had  not  known ;  but  the  in- 
vitation was  sent  to  me  without  any 
asking  or  arrangement  on  my  part,  and 
Lady  North  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  woman. 
I  dined  with  the  feimily  and  one  or  two 
friends  the  other  eyening.  She  is  rather 
cut  and  dried,  you  know,  and  she  has 
remarkably  sharp  grey  eyes — by  Jove,  I 
can  tell  you,  the  servants  won't  have 
much  of  a  fling  in  that  house.  The 
girls  veiy  plam — ^very;  the  eldest, 
Anatolia,  has  taken  rather  a  fancy  to 
me,  I  believe — oh,  you  needn't  laugh,  it 
is  no  great  compliment,  I  assure  you." 

And  so  he  let  the  garrulous  boy  run 
on,  not  more  amused  by  his  ingenuous 
confessions  than  by  the  shrewd,  keen, 
practical  estimates  of  men  and  things  he 
had  by  haphazard  formed.  If  Mr. 
Drummond  had  had  the  honour  of  Lady 
North's  acquaintance,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  a  couple  of  months  to 
form  a  judgment  about  her ;  and  that 
judgment  would  have  been  founded  on 
aU  sorts  of  speculations  with  regard  to 
her  birth,  education,  temperament,  early 
life,  and  present  ambitions.  Young 
Miller,  on  the  other  hand,  had  seen  her 
but  twice  or  thrice  j  he  positively  knew 
nothing  about  her ;  but  he  hit  on  a  very 
shrewd  guess  as  to  her  ways,  and  he 
managed  to  convey  to  his  friend  a  pretty 
clear  picture  of  the  short,  fair,  dignified, 
stupid,  but  well-meaning  woman,  whose 
excessive  literalness,  and  consequent 
suspicion — for  suspicion  is  the  sub- 
stitute employed  by  people  who  lack 
imagination  and  clear  perception — ^had 
almost  driven  her  stepdaughter  cra2y. 


**  And    what    about  Vi- 


—    about 

Miss  North  9 "  said  James  Drummond, 
rather  hesitatingly.  *^  When  do  they 
expect  her  home  1 " 

**  I  don't  think  the  lovely  Anatolia  is 
anxious  for  that  event,  for  the  chances 
of  her  ever  getting  married  won't  be 
improved;  but  she  says  her  elder 
sister,  as  she  invariably  calls  her,  is 
coming  home  very  soon  now.  Why,  it 
is  nearly  two  years  since  she  left;  I 
wonder  what  she  will  be  like." 

"What  she  will  be  like f  That  is 
easily  answered.  What  she  will  be,  that  ' 
is  of  more  importance,"  said  Dnim- 
mond,  and  for  a  second  or  two  he  sate 
silent.  *'  She  will  have  grown  a  woman 
since  you  saw  her." 

''But  you  don't  suppose  anybody 
changes  completely  in  a  couple  of 
years  1 "  excliamed  Miller. 

"Oh  no,  not  completely,"  said  his 
companion,  rather  absently.  "What 
will  she  be  like  ?  Well,  in  appearance 
very  much  what  she  was — a  little  more 
brave  and  self-possessed  in  manner, 
probably,  as  becomes  a  woman.  And 
doubtless  she  will  be  handsomer  than 
ever.  But  as  to  what  sort  of  a  woman 
she  has  become  by  this  time — ^who  can 
tell?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  there  can  be 
much  difference,"  said  young  Miller,  im- 
patiently. 

His  friend  smiled  good-naturedly. 

«You  boysl"  he  said.  "It  is  al- 
ways the  one  notion  you  have  got  into 
your  head.  You  hope  she  has  remained 
the  same,  that  you  may  resume  that 
piece  of  romanticism  that  was  so  cruelly 
broken  oS.    Isn't  that  it ) " 

"Well?"  said  the  young  man,  in- 
genuously and  modestly. 

"  You  think  the  schoolgirl  is  coming 
back  to  play  at  sweetheartmg  again  ?  I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed.  A 
girl  grows  so  terribly — in  experience,  in 
character,  in  aims — ^between  seventeen 
and  twenty !  Do  you  know.  Miller,  that 
you  will  have  to  introduce  yourself  to  a 
new  Mass  North  1 " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  other. 
"  How  can  you  tell  ?  Because  she  has 
written  clever  letters  ?     But  eveiybodj 
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is  formal  in  letters ;  and  I  don't  suppose 
slie  talks  like  that" 

'^I  don't  suppose  slie  does/'  said 
Drumi^ond,  apparently  thinking  of 
something  very  far  away  from  that 
dinner-table,  and  so  the  subject  dropped 
for  the  moment. 

As  they  were  walking  along  Piccadilly 
that  nighty  Miller  said : 

"  I  hear  that  Sir  Acton  North  is  a 
very  rich  man." 

« I  suppose  he  is,"  Drammond 
answered. 

"He  has  got  an  uncommonly  fine 
collection  of  pictures ;  at  least  so  one  or 
two  of  the  people  there  the  other  even- 
ing were  saying.  I'm  not  up  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  By  Jove,  if  I  had  his 
money,  I  shouldn't  spend  it  on  pictures 
and  live  in  Euston  Square.  How  much 
do  you  think  he  will  give  his  eldest 
daughter  when  she  marries  f " 

Drnmmond  burst  out  laughing. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  question  ! 
Do  you  think  life  is  long  enough  to  let 
one  speculate  on  conundrums  like  that  9 
What  possible  interest  could  I  have  in 
making  guesses  as  to  Violet  North's 
fortune  1 " 

But  he  suddenly  recollected  himself. 
He  looked  at  his  companion  with  a  sort 
of  surprised  curiosity  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  I  see  :  you — do  you  expect  to 
have  an  interest  in  that  question  f  " 

*'  I  say  nothing  about  myself,"  said 
the  younger  man,  rather  peevishly. 
**  What  harm  is  there  in  asking  what 
money  a  girl  is  likely  to  have  1  Of  course 
I  expect  the  girl  I  shall  many,  who- 
ever she  may  be,  to  have  some  money. 
I  shall  have  some.  There  is  no  great 
mercenariness  about  that^  is  there  9  It 
appears  to  me  reasonable  enough.  You 
seem  to  think  that  any  one  on  this  side 
of  thirty  must  have  his  head  stuffed 
ffiU  of  romance  and  trash.  Well,  I  don't 
make  any  pretence  of  that  kind.  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  bargain — ^you  bring  so  much 
money  into  the  affair,  and  I  don't  see 
why  the  girl  shouldn't  also — just  as  the 
women  of  the  poorer  classes  bring  a 
-chest  of  drawers  and  some  blankets.  It 
znakes  a  woman  far  more  independent 
too.     She  can  indulge    in    expensive 
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tastes,  and  charity,  and  all  that,  without 
feeling  that  she  is  drawing  too  hard  on 
her  husband.  Now  what  do  you  say  to 
that  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Drummond.  "  It 
is  reasonable." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  reasonable,"  said 
young  Miller,  rather  warmly.  "And 
don't  you  think  a  reasonable  woman 
would  have  the  same  notions  ?  A  school- 
girl, of  course,  is  all  for  love  and  love's 
sake  alone,  and  moonlight,  and  rope- 
ladders.  A  sensible  woman  knows  the 
cost  of  a  house  in  Hyde  Park  Square, 
and  is  precious  glad  to  have  two  incomes 
instead  of  one  for  her  family." 

**  And  then,  you  see,  Violet  North  is 
coming  back  a  sensible  woman,  not  a 
schoolgirl,"  remarked  Mr.  Drummond, 
kindly  bringing  these  various  statements 
to  a  legitimate  conclusion. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  quite  mean  that,"  said 
the  younger  man.  "  Not  at  all.  I  was 
only  Sluing  that  when  I  married  I  should 
not  be  at  all  offended  if  the  girl  had  a 
little  money  of  her  own.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  am  more  mercenary  than  other 
people ;  but  I  see  what  the  effect  is  of 
starting  a  house  and  family  on  the  income 
that  was  all  very  well  for  a  bachelor's 
rooms." 

"  Quite  right ;  quite  right." 

Now  there  was  nothing  that  Mr. 
Miller  disliked  so  much  as  being  dis- 
missed, in  this  fashion  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  engage  his  newly-formed  acquaint- 
ance in  talk.  James  Drummond  scarcely 
ever  agreed  with  anybody;  and  when 
he  briefly  said,  **  All  right,"  or  "  Very 
well :  quite  true,"  it  was  a  sure  sign  that 
he  simply  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
enter  into  the  subject.  Fortunately,  at 
this  moment  they  had  just  got  to  the 
comer  of  Half-Moon  Street;  so  they 
separated,  and  Drummond  got  into  a 
hansom  and  made  for  home. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this 
evening  that  Young  Miller  found  himself 
the  guest-  of  Mr.  Drummond ;  and  the 
small  circle — which  now  included  little 
Amy  Warrener,  who  had  become  almost 
a  young  lady — was  listening  to  the  dis- 
quisitions of  a  philosopher  who  shall  be 
nameless.    He  was  labouring  to  prove 
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rather,  he  was  dogmatically  assert^ 
ing — ^that  the  happy  man  was  he  who 
could  forget  the  past  and  disregard  the 
faturei  fixing  his  attention  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  moment,  and  taking  such 
joys  as  came  in  his  way  with  a  light 
heart  Why  think  of  &e  long  driye 
home  if  you  are  at  the  theatre  1  Why 
think  of  the  next  day's*  awakening  and 
work  if  you  are  spending  a  pleasant 
evening  1  The  philosopher  in  question 
maintained  that  this  hanishment  of  an- 
ticipation was  a  habit  which  could  be 
cultivated ;  and  that  a  wise  man  would 
resolve  to  acquire  so  invaluable  a  habit. 

"And  then,"  said  he,  contradicting 
himself  with  happy  carelessness,  "  what 
are  the  joys  of  the  moment  to  your  ex- 
pectations of  them  1  Put  them  well  on 
ahead;  give  yourself  up  to  imagining 
them;  and  you  will  reap  the  value  of 
them  twenty  times  over  before  they 
arrive.  We,  for  example,  mean  to  go 
up  again  to  the  Highlands  this  au- 
tumn—" 

Here  a  young  lady  clapped  her  hands 
with  joy. 

" — ^and  at  the  present  moment  the 
Highlands  are  a  greater  delight  to  me 
Qum  they  will  be  then.  I  can  defy 
those  rushing  butcher's  carts,  those  in- 
human oigan-men,  the  fear  of  formal 
calls,  by  jumping  off  into  the  Highlands, 
and  becoming  a  savage — a  real  out-and- 
out  savage,  careless  of  wind,  and  rain, 
and  sunlight,  and  determined  to  slay  all 
the  wild  animals  I  can  find  in  a  day's 
tramping  over  the  heather " 

"  Have  you  much  game  in  that  place  V 
asked  the  practical  Mr.  Miller. 

"  Plenty ! "  cried  Mrs.  Warrener,  with 
a  cruel  frankness.  ''  But  he  never  hits 
anything.  I  believe  we  should  never 
have  a  bird  or  a  hare  except  for  old 
Peter." 

*'  Libels — ^mere  libels,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher, returning  to  his  subject.  "  Now 
just  think  of  the  delight---here  in  this 
howling  wilderness  of  London — of 
taking  out  your  gun,  and  seeing  that  it 
is  all  well  oiled  and  polished ;  of  trying 
on  your  leggings  to  take  the  stifbess 
out  of  them;  of  hauling  out  your  old 
shooting-coat  and  finding  in  it  a  bill 


telling  you  at  what  hour  the  coach  starts 
for  the  Moor  of  Eannoch.  Kow  thisi& 
real  delight  I  snap  my  fingers  at  Lon- 
don.   I  become  a^savage '^ 

Just  at  this  moment  the  maid  tapped 
at  the  door  and  brought  in  a  letter. 
Surely  he  knew  the  handwriting  t 

''You  will  excuse  me,"  said  he, 
hurriedly  breaking  open  the  envelope, 
*'  when  I  tell  you — ^yes,  I  thought  so — 
Violet  North  is,iby  Jove,  in  London !" 

The  Highlands  were  forgotten  in  & 
twinkling. 

''Oh,  unde,  when  is  she  coming 
over]"  cried  Miss  Amy,  with  piteoua 
eyes. 

"Already  back  in  London  I"  cried 
Mrs.  Warrener. 

"And  where  is  she  living f"  cried 
young  Miller. 

Mr.  Drummond  stood  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  holding  the  folded 
letter  up  in  the  air. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  young  people,  there  are 
secrets  here;  who  will  bid  for  themT 
A  thousand  mines  of  Golconda  the  first 
offer  1  No  advance  on  that  ] — why *^ 

Well,  he  stopped  there — ^and  all  th& 
merrynuiking  went  out  of  his  face — for 
some  one  at  the  door  said  quietiy, 

"  May  I  come  in  % " 

Amy  Warrener  was  the  first  to  answer; 
and  her  answer  was  a  quick,  sharp  cry 
of  delight  as  she  sprang  to  the  door. 
Then  the  door  was  opened ;  and  a  tall 
young  lady  walked  into  the  room,  with 
wonder,  and  gladness,  and  shyness  on. ' 
her  handsome  face. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 

HOME. 

For  a  second  or  two  she  was  smothered 
up  in  the  embraces  of  the  women ;  then 
she  turned,  with  a  heightened  colour  ia 
her  face  and  a  glad  look  in  her  eyes,  but 
with  a  wondexful  grace,  and  ease,  and 
dignity  in  her  manner,  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  and  his  guest  Amy  Warrener, 
herself  "laughin'  maist  like  to  gtee^'' 
became  aware  in  an  instant  that,  although 
this  was  Violet  North  come  back  again, 
she  was  not  quite  her  own  Violet  or 
former  days.     There  was  some  new  and 
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inexplicable  quality  about  her  maimer — 
assort  of  gracious  self-possession  that 
bespoke  tbe  development  of  woman- 
hood. 

And  yet  it  was  with  all  a  girl's  vivacity 
and  eager  impetuous  curiosity  that  she 
began  to  pour  out  questions.  She 
wanted  to  know  all  at  once  what  they 
had  been  doing ,  where  her  schoolgirl 
£dends  were,  how  Miss  Main  was  getting 
on ;  and  then  she  suddenly  cried  out — 

'*  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  nice  it  is 
to  be  home  again,  and  I  could  not  feel 
at  home  in  I^gland  until  I  came  over 
here." 

''  And  don't  you  notice  any  changes  ? " 
Drummond  asked. 

^'  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  looking  more 
particularly  at  him ;  ''I  scarcely  under- 
stand it  all  yet.  It  is  like  a  dream  as 
yet — such  a  change  from  what  I  ex- 
pected." 

"  Two  years  make  a  difference,"  said 
he.  "  We  have  not  kept  stationary  any 
more  than  you  have — and  you ! — why, 
you  have  grown  a  woman." 

**  Qh,  but  it  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  I  meant ! "  she  said,  anxiously. 
''  You  look  all  so  much  younger  than  I 
expected — except  Amy.  Why,  I  used 
to  look  on  you,  Mr.  Drummond,  as — as 
rather " 

''As  rather  an  old  fellow  I "  he  called 
out,  with  a  shout  of  laughter  over  her 
embarrassment.  "Well,  I  am  old  enough, 
Violet,  to  warn  you  not  to  make  people 
such  compliments  as  these.  And  so  you 
think  we  have  grown  younger  % " 

"  You  especially— oh,  so  much  I " 

''And  I  also)"  young  Miller  made 
bold  to  ask,  though  he  cast  down  his 
eyes. 

Now  these  two  had  not  spoken  before. 
When  she  came  into  the  room,  she  had 
glanced  aihim  with  some  surprise;  then, 
from  time  to  time,  she  let  her  eyes  fall 
on  his  face  with  an  expression  of  a  half- 
shy,  half-humorous  curiosity.  Now  she 
mustered  up  courage  to  look  him  straight 
in  the  face;  and  a  trifle  of  colour 
mounted  into  her  cheeks  as  she  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  low  and  embarrassed 
way — 

''  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely  can  recollect 


well  enough.  You  know  our — our  ac- 
quaintance was  very  short.^ 

So  she  had  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  remember  him ! 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  rather  shortly, 
"  you  made  enough  friends  out  there  to 
pass  the  time  with." 

"  I  forgot  none  of  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land," she  said,  gently.  The  reproof 
was  just :  he  had  no  right,  she  plainly 
intimated,  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
these  old  friends  of  hers. 

By  this  time  the  little  party  had  got 
better  shaken  together — Uie  first  eager 
curiosify  being  over — and  now  Miss 
Violet  began  to  tell  them  something  of 
her  wonderful  adventures  and  experi- 
ences. But  the  strange  thing  was  that 
the  recital  mainly  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Drummond.  It  was  by  the 
exercise  of  a  curious,  swift,  subtle  sym- 
pathy that  he  seemed  to  divine  what 
would  be  the  notions  of  a  girl  in  this 
new  coyntry ;  and  as  she  went  on,  men- 
tioning this  circumstance  and  the  other, 
he  took  the  parable  out  of  her  mouth 
and  made  himself  the  interpreter.  No 
one  noticed  that  he  did  so.  It  seemed 
to  be  Violet  North  herself  talking. 

"  Precisely,"  he  would  say,  "  I  quite 
see  how  that  half-civilised  life  must 
have  struck  you.  Don't  you  see,  you 
were  getting  then  some  notion  of  how 
the  human  race  began  to  fight  with 
nature  long  before  cities  were  built. 
You  saw  them  clearing  the  woods, 
making  roads,  building  houses^  found- 
ing small  communities.  You  saw  the 
birth  of  villages,  and  the  formation  of 
states.  You  saw  the  beginnings  of 
civilisation,  as  it  were ;  and  the  necessity 
of  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  settlers; 
and  the  general  rough-and-ready  educa- 
tion of  such  a  life.  Don't  you  think  it 
must  have  been  a  valuable  experience 
to  find  out  how  thoroughly  new  life 
can  be  ?  Here  in  London,  I  have  no 
doubt,  you  got  it  into  your  head  that 
the  houses  and  shops  must  have  existed 
there  for  ever ;  that  the  trains  to  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  Victoria  were  a  necessary 
part  of  the  world ;  that  all  the  elaborate 
institutions  and  habits  of  city  life  were 
fixed  and  unalterable ^" 
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"  And  then  it  was  so  inteTesting,  in 
these  places,  to  find  out  what  sorts  of 
food  they  had — I  got  quite  learned  in 
crops ." 

"  Ah,  yes,  precisely.  There  you  saw 
food  at  its  fountain-head,  not  in  blue 
packets  in  a  grocer's  shop.  And  of 
course  every  man  would  have  a  pride  in 
his  own  fields  and  ask  you  what  you 
thought  of  his  crops,  and  you  would 
come  to  see  something  else  in  a  land- 
scape than  the  mere  colours  that  an 
English  young  lady  would  see.  The 
cattle — did  you  begin  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  points  of  the  cattle  f " 

She  had  to  confess  her  ignorance  in 
that  direction. 

**  Then  the  wilder  and  fiercer  cattle, 
Violet — go  on  and  tell  us  of  buffaloes, 
and  grizzlies,  and  mustangs — Ihave  loved 
the  word  mustang  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy.  Gracious  me !  how  I  used  to  long 
for  the  life  of  a  savage — for  prairies,  and 
war-trails,  and  squaws,  and  mocassins : 
Violet,  did  you  ever  snare  a  brace  of 
mocassins  when  you  were  meandering 
about  the  Eocky  Mountains  f " 

"Ji  I  were  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
sweet  sarcasm,  "  I  would  say,  *  mocas- 
sins,' not  '  moc&ssins  ! ' " 

"  Thus  it  is  she  crushes  us  with  her 
newly-found  knowledge.  But  we  are 
willing  to  learn.  Violet,  you  shall 
teach  us  all  about  assegais  and  boome- 
rangs— but  those  don*t  belong  to 
America,  do  they  f — and  we  shall  ad- 
mire the  noble  savage." 

"  You  were  talking  of  the  delights  of 
a  savage  life — in  the  Highlands-— just 
before  Miss  "NoTth  came  in  to  surprise 
us,"  said  Mr.  MiUer. 

''Oh,"  cried  Miss  Nnrth^  suddenly, 
'*  why  didn't  you  go  to  the  Highlands 
last  year)  I  thought  you  had  deter- 
mined to  go  every  year  afber  your  first 
experience  the  year  before  last" 

"The  truth  is—"  said  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  with  some  embarrassment 

Young  Miller  broke  in — ^proud  to  be 
able  to  convey  information. 

"He  won't  tell  you,  Miss  North. 
The  fact  is  he  went  and  gave  his  holi- 
day-money to  a  clergyman's  widow  to 
take  her  family  down  to  the  aea-side ; 


and  if  you  ask  my  opinion  about  it^  I 
think  it  was  much  too  much  of  a  good 
thinj?.     I  don't  see  the  fun  of  —  ." 

"  Violet,  what  did  you  think  of  New 
York  ? "  said  Drummond  quickly. 

The  girl  laughed :  she  knew  he  was 
not  anxious  to  know  her  opinion  of  New 
York. 

"  But  you  are  going  this  year  to  the 
Highlands  *{"  she  said. 

"  We  hope  so." 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,"  the 
girl  said,  simply  and  naturally. 

"Why  shouldn't  you?"  said  Mr. 
Miller  boldly. 

It  was  a  pretty  project  that  he  then 
and  there  formed.  Miss  North  would 
go  up  to  that  shooting-box  with  her 
friends,  and  pleasant  indeed  would  be 
the  parties  they  would  have  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over. 
And  if  a  certain  young  man  should  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  neighbourhood — by  the 
merest  chance,  of  course — could  so  hos- 
pitable, and  generous,  and  kindly  a  fellow 
as  Mr.  Drummond  was,  refuse  to  offer 
him  a  few  days'  shooting)  Then  there 
would  be  odd  moments  now  and  again 
for  clamberi^Lgs  up  the  hills,  in  order  to 
sit  on  the  sunlit  rocks  and  listen  to  the 
humming  of  the  bees,  or  for  quiet  and 
pensive  strolls  aloog  the  valleys  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  with  the  mountains 
losing  the  last  fire  of  the  sunset  and  a 
white  mist  gathering  along  the  bed  of 
the  distant  loch.  Mr.  Miller  looked 
anxiously  for  an  answer  to  this  proposal 

"  Why  shouldn't  you ) "  echoed  Mr. 
Drummond.  "  We  will  make  you  wel- 
come enough." 

"You  are  very  kind  indeed,"  she 
said,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  am  under 
proper  government  now.  Lady  North 
means  to  tiy  to  put  up  with  me  as  well 
as  she  can ;  and  my  sisters  almost  suc- 
ceeded this  morning  in  making  me 
believe  they  liked  ine.  So  I  am  to  stay 
on  there ;  and  I  suppose  in  consequence 
we  shall  move  westward  some  day  soon. 
That  wjU  be  hard  on  poor  papa ;  for  he 
will  shift  his  house  all  for  nothing  — ." 

"Why,  Violet?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  young  lady  with  her 
ordinary  cool  frankness,  ^' Lady  North. 
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and  I  are  sure  to  have  a  fight — quite 
Boie.  I  think  her  a  mean-spiriied  and 
tricky  little  woman ;  she  thinks  that  I 
have  a  frightfally  had  temper ;  so  it  will 
be  just  as  it  was  before." 

'•There  you  are  quite  wrong,"  said 
Mr.  Drummond  quietly.  ''  It  will  not 
be  as  it  was  before ;  but  veiy  different. 
Do  you  know  what  people  will  say  of 
you  now  if  you  and  Lady  North  don't 
agree  f — why  that  you  have  such  a  bad 
temper  that  you  cannot  live  in  your 
Other's  house." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  true  enough,"  she 
said,  with  great  modesty  —  and  Amy 
Warrener  saw  something  in  her  mis- 
chievous smile  of  the  Violet  of  other 
daya 

<<  And  then,"  continued  her  Mentor, 
"  formerly  when  you  had  a  quarrel,  you 
could  live  at  Miss  Main's  school  Where 
would  you  go  now?  Kot  to  school 
againt" 

*f  Ah,  weU,"  she  said,  with  a  bright 
look,  **  don't  let  us  talk  of  all  those  un- 
pleasant things  now ;  for  I  am  so  glad 
to  get  back  and  be  among  you  again  that 
I  am  disposed  to  be  humble  and  obedi- 
ent even  to  my  stepmother.  And  she 
is  really  trying  to  be  very  kind  to  me 
just  now.  I  am  to  keep  the  brougham 
to-night  till  eleven  o'clock,  if  you  don't 
turn  me  out  before  then.  Aiid  Lady 
l^orth  is  coming  over  to  call  on  you, 
Mrs.  Wairenei ;  and  she  wants  you  all 
to  come  to  her  next  *At  Home'  on 
the  dOth.  I  think  you  have  got  a  card, 
Mr.MiUerl" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment "Do  you  think  your  father 
would  object  to  my  going  f " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  she  answered  confi- 
dently. "Papa  never  keeps  up  old 
scores ;  and  as  well  as  I  can  recoUect,  you 
— ^you — seemed  to  have  pleased  him  by 
going  to  him  frankly.  How  silly  we 
were ! "  she  added  quickly,  and  with  a 
return  of  the  warm  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

They  got  away  from  that  subject  also, 
however,  and  no  other  reference  was  made 
to  it.  The  girl  was  altogether  delighted 
to  be  with  her  old  friends  again  ;  and 
the  changes  she  had  noticed  on  her 
entrance  became  less  prominent  now. 


She  submitted,  just  as  she  had  done 
in  her  schoolgirl  days,  to  be  alternately 
lectured,  teased,  and  laughed  at,  by  Mr. 
Drummond  ;  and  she  did  not  mind  his 
continually  calling  her  Yiolet.  She 
made  Mrs.  Warrener  promise  to  bring 
them  all  to  Lady  North's  party.  She 
would  have  Amy  come  with  her  for  her 
first  drive  in  the  Park,  where,  as  her 
father  had  consented,  she  should  herself 
drive  Lady  North's  victoria  and  pair  of 
poniea 

Mr.  Miller  got  the  least  share  of  her 
attention.  These  two  rarely  spoke  to 
each  other,  and  then  never  without  a 
little  embarrassment;  but  very  fre- 
quently she  had  a  quiet,  curious  look 
at  him,  apparently  trying  to  discover 
something.  As  for  him,  he  simply  sate 
and  stared  at  her — watching  her  every 
movement,  fascinated  by  her  voice,  her 
smile,  the  bright,  frank  look  of  those  . 
darkly-lashed  eyes.  But  a  great  joy 
was  in  store  for  hiuL  For  some  pur- 
pose or  other,  she  took  from  her  pocket 
a  small  pencil,  but  found  it  was  broken. 
"Oh,  do  let  me  get  it  mended  for 
you,"  said  he  eagerly.  "  I  know  a  man 
who  is  capital  for  that." 

"  Is  it  worth  it  9 "  said  she,  handing 
it  over. 

His  reply  was  to  take  from  his  pocket 
a  beautiful  litUe  pen  and  penal-case 
with  a  knife  attached;  and  this  he 
begged  her  to  accept  in  exchange,  as  it 
was  better  fitted  for  a  lady  than  for  him. 
"Li  exchange)"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  that  was  worth  to  him  more  than 
a  thousand  pencil-cases.  "  That  would 
be  a  profitable  exchange.  This  one  is 
gold ;  mine  is  aluminium ;  thank  you, 
but  I  could  not  rob  you." 

"  WeU,  at  all  events,  you  can  keep  it 
until  I  return  you  this  one  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  if  you  will  be 
so  kind." 

He  put  that  humble  littte  pencil-case 
— worth  about  five  shillings — ^in  his 
pocket  with  as  much  pride  as  if  it  had 
been  made  of  ivory  and  diamonds ;  and 
he  secretly  vowed  that  she  should  never 
see  it  again,  even  if  she  lived  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Then,  in  the  old  familiar  fisuahidn  of 
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spending  the  evening  which  Violet 
knew  60  well,  Maiy  the  maidBoryant 
came  in  with  the  ^gal  supper;  and 
there  was  great  amusement  over  her 
wonder  at  seeing  Miss  North. 

'^  How  are  yon.  Maty  1  are  yon  quite 
well  9 "  said  that  young  lady,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  all  maidservants  and 
folks  in  humble  capacity. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss/'  stammered  Maiy ; — 
<<I  mean  ma'am — ^1  am  pretty  well, 
thank  you." 

*'  Now  there  is  but  one  question  more 
I  have  to  ask/'  said  Violet,  as  they  all 
sate  round  the  small  white-covered 
table,  ^'  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask 
it.  Hiave  they  built  over  Grove  Park 
yetr' 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  answer. 

^'  And  the  big  cedars  are  still  there, 
and  the  tall  elms,  and  the  rooks' 
nests  ? " 

''Not  a  thing  altered  since  you 
left." 

"  Ah,  well  do  you  know,"  she  said, 
''  when  I  used  to  think  of  the  happiest 
Hme  I  ever  spent  in  England  and  the 
most  beautiful  place  I  could  remember, 
I  always  thought  of  those  Christmas 
holidays  I  spent  with  you,  and  of  our 
walks  at  night  in  the  snow.  Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  go  out  quite 
late  at  night,  with  the  hard  snow  crack- 
ling beneath  one's  feet,  the  gas-lamps 
shining  on  the  trees,  and  then  go  away 
into  the  Park,  through  the  darkness  of 
those  cedars  near  l£e  gate  I  Then  I 
used  to  think  of  the  silence  we  got  into 
— by  the  side  of  the  meadows— -one 
seemed  to  be  up  quite  close  to  the  stars, 
and  you  could  not  imagine  there  was 
anybody  living  in  those  two  or  three 
houses.  And  as  for  London — ^though  it 
lay  almost  under  our  feet — ^you  faiow 
you  could  see  or  hear  nothing  of  it — 
there  was  nothing  all  around  but  the 
white  snow,  and  the  black  trees,  and  the 
stars.     Do  you  remember  all  that  f " 

"But  where  is  it 9"  said  young 
Miller,  looking  puzzled.  Could  she  be 
talking  so  enthusiastically  about  some 
place  in  Camberwell  9 

"  Over  the  way,"  she  said  promptly. 
"  Five  minutes'  walk  off." 


''  And  that  is  the  most  beautiful  place 
you  can  remember 9"  said  he.  ''And 
you  have  been  to  Chamounix  9  " 

"  Yes  it  is,"  she  said  boldly.  *'  I  like 
Camberwell  better  than  Chamounix,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  beautifuL  But  I 
was  speaking  of  the  snow-time  and  the 
stars,  and  the  quiet  of  the  frosty  nights. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  been  into  Grove 
Park  9  If  you  walk  round  that  way 
now " 

"  I  propose  we  do,"  said  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  "  as  soon  as  we  finish  supper.  I 
am  anxious  to  discover  what  it  is  in 
the  place  that  makes  it  the  rival  of 
Chamounix." 

"Don't  you  remember 9"  she  said, 
with  great  disappointment  visible  in  her 
face. 

"I  remember  the  wonderful  star-lit 
nights  and  the  snow,  certainly/'  said 
he. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  "  weren't  they 
worth  remembering  9  Ajb  to  Chamounix 
— well,  as  to  Chamounix — what  can  one 
remember  of  Chamounix  9  I  know  what 
I  remember — crowded  tables  cThSte^  hot 
walksin  stifling  valleys,  firing  cannonand 
looking  through  a  telescope,  and  all  the 
ladies  trying  who  could  get  up  the  most 
striking  costumes  for  dinner.  To  go 
about  a  place  like  that  with  a  lot  of 
people  you  don't  like " 

Here,  for  some  occult  reason,  Mr. 
Drummond  burst  into  a  most  imperti- 
nent fit  of  laughing. 

'*0h,  yes,"  she  said,  with  her  colour 
rising,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  I 
liked  the  people  with  whom  I  went 
walking  about  Grove  Park.  If  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  it^  I  am  very  glad  of 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  Park." 

"  And  they  were  very  fond  of  you  too, 
Violet,"  said  her  old  schoolfellow,  Amy, 
with  unexpected  decision.  "  And  yon 
are  quite  right  And  I  would — ^I  would 
hate  Chamounix,  if  I  were  you." 

"Why,  child  what  do  you  know 
about  Chamounix  9 "  her  mother  said. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything 
about  it — I  hate  it" 

So  that  closed  the  discussion,  which 
had  ended  in  a  unanimous  dedaion  that 
Chamounix  was  a  miserable  and  despic- 
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•able  place  as   compared  wfth  a  certaiii 
•choaen  spot  in  Camberwell. 

Now  if  Miss  North's  love  and  ad- 
miration for  Grove  Park  were  largely 
based  on  the  romantic  conditions  in 
"which  she  remembered  to  have  seen  the 
place,  surely  Mr.  Miller's  impressions 
•were  likely  to  be  equally  favourable.  For 
when  they  went  outside  into  the  cold 
night  air  there  was  an  appearance  in  the 
sky  overhead  that  told  how  the  moon 
was  visible  somewhere ;  and  they  knew 
that  when  they  got  round  into  the  high 
and  open  spaces  of  the  Park  a  vast  and 
moonlit  landscape  would  be  unrolled 
before  their  eyes.  Miss  Violet  and  Mrs. 
Warrener  led  the  way;  naturally  the 
-discoverer  of  this  wonderful  place  was 
pioneer.  There  was  scarcely  anyone 
about ;  the  footfalls  of  the  smaU  party 
were  plainly  heard  in  the  silence  of  the 
Orove.  Then  they  reached  the  gloomy 
portals  of  the  Park — gloomy  because  of 
the  cedars  about — and  then  they  left  the 
region  of  bright  gas-lamps  and  passed  in 
and  through  the  darkness  of  the  over- 
hanging trees. 

The  night  was  indeed  a  beautiful  one, 
though  as  yet  they  had  not  seen  the 
moon.  The  sky  overhead  was  clear  and 
full  of  pale  stars ;  in  the  south  a  lam- 
bent planet  was  shining.  How  solemnly 
atood  the  great  trees,  their  spreading 
branches  of  a  jet  black  against  the  far- 
off  vault  of  blue,  not  a  rustle  of  their 
leaves  breaking  the  deep  stillness. 
There  was  a  scent  of  hay  in  the  air, 
one  of  the  meadows  adjoining  having 
just  been  cut. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  the 
highest  portion  of  the  park,  and  got  by 
one  or  too  tall  and  silent  houses,  behold  ! 
they  came  upon  a  wonderful  spectacle. 
Ko  dramatic  surprise  could  have  been 
more  skiKully  arranged  j  for  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  clear  and 
serene  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
twinkling  of  the  pale  stars,  and  the 
moti()pless  blackness  of  the  lofty  trees, 
and  had  no  further  expectation.  But 
all  at  once  they  found  before  them,  as 
they  looked  away  over  to  Sydenham,  a 
great  and  moonlit  space  j  the  air  filled 
with  a  strange  pale  glamour  that  seemed 


to  lie  over  the  broad  valley ;  while  the 
full  yellow  moon  herself  hung  like  a 
great  globe  of  fire  immediately  over  a 
long  low  line  of  hill  stretching  across 
the  southern  horizon.  These  heights, 
lying  under  this  glory  of  moon^ght, 
would  have  seemed  dusky,  mystic,  and 
remote,  but  that  here  and  there  glittered 
bright  spots  of  yellow  fire,  telling  of 
houses  hidden  among  trees,  and  over- 
looking the  wide  plain.  It  was  a  won- 
derful panorama ;  the  burning  stars  of 
gold  on  the  shadowy  heights,  the  full 
yellow  moon  in  the  violet-grey  sky,  the 
pale  light  over  the  plain,  and  the  black 
trees  close  at  hand,  the  southward-look- 
ing branches  of  which  were  touched 
here  and  there  by  the  mild  radiance. 
Then  the  extreme  silence  of  the  place — 
as  if  that  were  a  pageant  all  lit  up  in 
an  uninhabited  world — ^the  cold,  sweet 
night  air — the  mystery  and  sadness  of 
the  stars. 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Drummond,  with  a 
sigh,  <<  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
Camberwell  or  Chamounix;  you  get 
very  close  to  heaven  on  a  night  like 
this." 

Young  Miller  felt  that  in  his  heart 
too  ;  for  he  was  standing  beside  Violet 
North;  and  as  she  was  gazing  away 
down  into  the  south,  with  absent  and 
wistful  eyes,  he  could  watch  with  im- 
punity Uie  beautiful  outlines  of  her 
face,  now  touched  with  a  pale  and 
mystic  light  He  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  break  the 
strange  stillness.  She  did  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  his  presence ;  but  it  was 
with  a  secret  thrill  of  pleasure  that  from 
time  to  time  his  fingers  were  touched 
by  the  comer  of  the  light  shawl  she 
wore. 

"Is  this  as  fine  as  what  you  re- 
member 1 "  he  said  to  her,  at  length,  in 
alowvoica 

She  seemed  to  try  to  collect  herself. 
She  looked  at  him  and  said  "  Yes ; "  but 
presently  he  saw  her  turn  her  head 
away,  and  he  had  just  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  tears  that  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

"  YoungMUler,"  said  Mr.  Drummond, 
as  they  walked  back ;  "  we  have  beaten 
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down  your  Chainoimiz;  we  have  de- 
stroyed Mont  Blanc;  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons  is  no  more." 

*'  Quite  right,"  said  the  young  man, 
humbly ;  "  I  give  in." 

]^ow  when  Violet  got  back  to  the 
house,  she  found  her  father's  brougham 
at  the  door,  and  she  would  not  enter 
with  them.  But  she  said  to  Mr. 
Miller,  who  happened  to  be  her  com- 
panion at  the  moment — 

''  I  have  some  little  presents  for  my 
friends  here :  would  you  kindly  take 
them  in  for  me  1 " 

There  was  after  all  some  schoolgirl 
shyness  about  this  young  lady ;  she  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  offer  them  the 
presents  herself.  And  how  gladly  he 
undertook  the  commission  ! — he  was 
proud  to  have  her  confidence  in  this 
small  matter. 

Then  she  bade  good-bye  to  them  all. 
She  was  a  little  silent  in  going  away ; 
it  was  like  going  away  once  more  from 
home. 

''  Then  I  shall  see  you  on  the  30th," 
said  George  Miller,  looking  at  her  rather 
timidly. 

'^  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you," 
she  said  simply;  and  then  she  drove 
away. 

He  carried  the  parcels  into  the  house ; 
they  were  all  neatly  wrapped  up  and 
addressed.  He  undertook  the  business 
of  opening  them  and  displaying  their 
contents;  and  lo!  there  was  on  the 
table  a  wonderful  assortment  of  gifts, 
with  the  fancy  of  a  girl  apparent  in 
them.  For  she  had  brought  strange 
Indian  pipes,  decorated  with  silver 
and  colours  and  silk,  for  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  and  a  little  case  containing 
a  couple  of  revolvers  with  ivory  and 
silver  handles ;  and  there  were  fans  and 
a  marvellous  shawl  for  Mrs.  Warrener ; 
and  there  was  an  extraordinary  necklet 
of  pale  coral,  with  bracelets  and  what 
not,  for  her  daughter.  James.  Drum- 
mond,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  this 
goodly  show,  pronounced  an  oration  over 
tiieuL 

*'  There  was  once  upon  a  time,"  said 
he,  "a  company  of  poor  folk  sitting 
veiy  disconsolate  in  a  room  together, 


and  they  had  grown  rather  gloomy,  and 
tired  of  the  dulness  and  greyneas  of 
life.  And  all  at  once  there  appeared  to 
them  a  fairy  princess,  with  a  beautif  ol 
smile  on  her  face;  and  she  came 
amongst  them,  and  talked  to  them,  and 
all  the  sadness  went  out  of  their  hearts^ 
and  she  cheered  them  so  that  they  began 
to  think  that  life  was  quite  enjoyable 
and  lovely  again.  And  when  she  went 
away,  what  did  they  find  1  Why,  she 
had  left  behind  her,  without  saying  a 
word  about  it,  all  manner  of  precious 
and  beautiful  things,  and  the  poor  folk 
were  almost  afraid  to  touch  them,  in 
case  they  should  crumble  away.  But 
they  didn't  crumble  away  at  all;  for 
she  was  a  real,  live,  human  fedry ;  and 
hadn't  she  promised  to  come  back,  too, 
and  cheer  them  up  a  bit  now  and  again  1 
Young  Miller,  I  am  sorry  she  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  too." 

The  young  man  pulled  out  the  alu- 
minium pencil-case  proudly. 

"  Look  at  that,"  said  he,  "  and  that 
belonged  to  hendf** 

"  Now,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener, 
with  a  kindly  smile,  ''  what  about  her 
being  hardened  by  all  the  railway- 
people  1 " 

'^  And  oh !  how  pretty  she  is ;  and 
she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever ! "  cried 
Amy,  rather  incoherently. 

Toung  Miller  was  silent  for  a  second 
or  two. 

''  I  suppose,"  said  he,  rather  gloomily, 
''  if  she  stays  with  her  fiskther  now,  she 
will  be  going  about  a  great  deal,  and 
seeing  lots  of  people.  If  she  drives  in 
the  Park  every  one  will  get  to  know 
who  she  is.  How  easy  it  is  for  girls  to 
have  their  heads  turned  by  the  attention 
they  get." 

"It  will  take  a  great  deal  to  turn 
Violet's  head,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,. 
gently.  "There  is  plenty  of  shrewd- 
ness in  it" 

When  Mr.  Miller  set  out  to  walk 
over  to  Sydenham  Hill  that  evening, 
the  notions  that  went  whirling  through 
his  brain  were  alternately  disquieting 
and  pleasing.  Had  he  not  this  treasure 
of  a  pencil  transferred  from  her  pocket 
to  his?     She  had   breathed    upon   it 
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many  a  time ;  she  had  held  it  in  her 
whitey  small  fingers;  perchance  she 
may  in  an  ahsent  moment  have  put  it 
np  to  her  lips.  It  was  a  fair^  still,  moon- 
light night;  he  took  out  the  bit  of 
aluminium  as  if  it  had  been  a  talisman 
and  kissed  it  a  hundred  times.  Then 
had  she  not  admitted  she  would  be  glad 
to  see  him  on  this  approaching  evening  1 
and  already  another  day  was  about  to 
begin,  to  lessen  the  long  procession  of 
dates.  It  was  true  that  she  was  very 
beautiful  and  very  proud ;  she  would 
have  lots  of  admirers.  Lady  North  was 
fond  of  society ;  Violet  would  meet  all 
manner  of  strangers ;  they  would  know 
that  her  father  was  a  rich  man;  and 
they  would  be  eager  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  a  girl  who  had  beauty,  money, 
everything  to  bestow.  The  wonderful 
moonlit  landscape  was  not  so  lovely 
now ;  since  she  had  driven  away.  The 
orange  points  of  fire  on  the  heights  were 
almost  extinguished.  The  world  gene- 
rally had  grown  less  fairy- like ;  but  still 
he  was  to  meet  her  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night's time. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WALFUBG18-KI6HT. 

On  the  very  next  afternoon  Lady  North 
and  Violet  paid  the  promised  visit 
to  Mra  Warrener.  Unluckily  James 
Drummond  was  not  in  the  house ;  but 
his  sister  had  enough  of  his  shrewdness 
of  perception  to  see  how  little  likely  it 
was  that  this  stepmother  and  step- 
daughter should  ever  agree — the  one  a 
prim,  dignified,  matter-of-fact  little 
woman,  who  had  a  curious  watchful 
and  observant  look  in  her  cold  grey 
eyes,  and  a  certain  affected  stateliness  of 
manner ;  the  other  a  proud,  impetuous 
girl,  who  had  the  bitterest  scorn  of  all 
»  pretence  and  an  amazing  frankness  in 
showing  it. 

Lady  North,  so  far  as  her  formal 
manner  would  allow,  was  profuse  in  her 
apologies  to  Mrs.  Warrener  for  the  short 
notice  she  had  given  her ;  and  now  it 
appeared  that  what  Violet  had  modestly 
called  an  *'  At  Home "  was  in  reality  a 


fancy  dress  balL  Mr.  Miller  had  also 
been  modest  in  the  matter;  and  had 
not  told  lus  friends  of  his  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation. 

"  It  is  so  short  a  time,"  said  Violet, 
''  but  I  am  sure  you  will  come,  Mrs. 
Warrener — and  Amy  too '* 

"  Not  Amy  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
gentle,  little  house-mother,  with  a  smile. 
"  My  only  doubt^  Lady  North,  is  about 
my  brother.  I  am  afraid  a  fancy  dress 
ball  would  not  quite  fall  in  with  his 
habits." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Warrener,"  said  Violet, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  of  the  world, 
"it  does  not  accord  with  anybody's 
habits;  but  it  is  merely  a  harmless 
piece  of  fun,  that  even  very  wise  people 
like.  You  have  no  idea  how  pleased  he 
will  be  by  the  show  of  beautiful  cos- 
tumes. And  I  know  he  will  come  if 
you  say  that  I  particularly  asked  hinu 
We  shall  have  quite  a  party  by  our- 
selves, you  know — Mr.  Miller  is  oom- 

iug." 

"And  what  will  be  hU  dress )"  asked 
Mrs.  Warrener. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Violet;  and 
then  she  added,  with  a  sort  of  mis- 
chievous smile,  "  Tell  him  to  come  as 
Eomeo.  Would' he  not  look  well  as 
Bomeo  1  Now  do,  Mrs.  Warrener,  tell 
him  that  I  wish  him  to'  come  as  Romeo." 

"  Very  well,  Violet,**  said  Mrs.  War- 
rener, with  a  smile ;  but  she  shook  her 
head  all  the  time — the  schoolgirl  had 
not  wholly  left  this  young  lady. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Drummond 
accepted  the  invitation  with  eagerness 
and  delight — it  happened  to  strike  some 
femcy.  In  a  second  he  was  full  of 
schemes  of  costume.  He  would  go  as 
this,  he  would  go  as  that;  his  sister 
must  be  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  must  be 
Consuelo,  must  be  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
In  imagination  he  tumbled  all  the  cen- 
turies together ;  and  played  hop,  skip, 
and  jump  through  history.  In  the  end, 
he  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

There  came  to  his  aid  a  practical 
young  man. 

"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world," 
said  George  Miller,  with  a  superior  air. 
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— or  rather,  he  was  dogmatically  assert- 
ing — ^that  the  happy  man  was  he  who 
could  forget  the  past  and  disregard  the 
fdtore,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  moment^  and  taking  such 
joys  as  came  in  his  way  with  a  light 
heart  Why  think  of  itie  long  drive 
home  if  you  are  at  the  theatre  f  Why 
think  of  the  next  day's'  awakening  and 
work  if  yon  are  spending  a  pleasant 
evening )  The  philosopher  in  qnestion 
maintained  that  this  banishment  of  an- 
ticipation was  a  habit  which  could  be 
cultivated ;  and  that  a  wise  man  would 
resolve  to  acquire  so  invaluable  a  habit. 

''And  then/'  said  he,  contradicting 
himself  with  happy  carelessness,  "  what 
are  the  joys  of  the  moment  to  your  ex- 
pectations of  them )  Put  them  well  on 
ahead;  give  yourself  up  to  imagining 
them;  and  you  will  reap  the  value  of 
them  twenty  times  over  before  they 
arrive.  We,  for  example,  mean  to  go 
up  again  to  the  Highlands  this  au- 
tumn^—-'* 

Here  a  young  lady  clapped  her  hands 
with  joy. 

" — ^and  at  the  present  moment  the 
Highlands  are  a  greater  delight  to  me 
thiui  they  will  be  then.  I  can  defy 
those  rushing  butcher's  carts,  those  in- 
human oigan-men,  the  fear  of  formal 
calls,  by  jumping  off  into  the  Highlands, 
and  becoming  a  savage — a  real  out-and- 
out  savage,  careless  of  wind,  and  rain, 
and  sunlight,  and  determined  to  slay  all 
the  wild  animals  I  can  find  in  a  day's 
tramping  over  the  heather " 

''  Have  you  much  game  in  that  place  V 
asked  the  practical  Mr.  Miller. 

"  Plenty ! "  cried  Mrs.  Warrener,  with 
a  cruel  &ankness.  "  But  he  never  hits 
anything.  I  believe  we  should  never 
have  a  bird  or  a  hare  except  for  old 
Peter." 

"  Libels — ^mere  libels,''  said  the  philo- 
sopher, returning  to  his  subject.  ''  Now 
just  think  of  the  delight — here  in  this 
howling  wilderness  of  London-— of 
taking  out  your  gun,  and  seeing  that  it 
is  all  well  oiled  and  polished ;  of  trying 
on  your  leggings  to  take  the  stif&iess 
out  of  them;  of  hauling  out  your  old 
^ooting-coat  and  finding  in  it  a  bill 


telling  you  at  what  hour  the  coach  starts^ 
for  the  Moor  of  Eannoch.  Now  thisi& 
real  delight.  I  snap  my  fingers  at  Lon- 
don.   I  become  a^savage '^ 

Just  at  this  moment  Uie  maid  tapped 
at  the  door  and  brought  in  a  letter. 
Surely  he  knew  the  handwriting  f 

''You  will  excose  me,"  said  he, 
hurriedly  breaking  open  the  envelope, 
"  when  I  tell  you — ^yes,  I  thought  so- 
Violet  North  iB,i by  Jove,  in  London ! " 

The  Highlands  were  forgotten  in  a 
twinkling. 

"Oh,  uncle,  when  is  she  coming 
over)"  cried  Miss  Amy,  with  piteoua 
eyes. 

"Already  back  in  London!"  cried 
Mrs.  Warrener. 

"And  where  is  she  living?"  cried 
young  Miller. 

Mr.  Drummond  stood  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  holding  the  folded 
letter  up  in  the  air. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  young  people,  there  are 
secrets  here;  who  will  bid  for  themt 
A  thousand  mines  of  Golconda  the  first 
offer  I  No  advance  on  that  1 — why "^ 

Well,  he  stopped  there — and  all  the- 
menymaking  went  out  of  hia  face — ^for 
some  one  at  the  door  said  quietly, 

"May  I  come  in?" 

Amy  Warrener  was  the  first  to  answer  ; 
and  her  answer  was  a  quick,  sharp  cry 
of  delight  as  she  sprang  to  the  door. 
Then  the  door  was  opened ;  and  a  tall 
young  lady  walked  into  the  room,  with 
wonder,  and  gladness,  and  shyness  on. ' 
her  handsome  face. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

HOME. 

PoB  a  second  or  two  she  was  smothered 
up  in  the  embraces  of  the  women ;  then 
she  turned,  with  a  heightened  colour  iik 
her  £Bice  and  a  glad  look  in  her  eyes,  but 
with  a  wonderful  grace,  and  ease,  and 
dignity  in  her  manner,  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond and  his  guest.  Amy  Warrener, 
herself  "  laughin'  maist  like  to  greet," 
became  aware  in  an  instant  that,  although 
this  was  Violet  North  come  back  again, 
she  was  not  quite  her  own  Violet  of 
former  days.     There  was  some  new  and 
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inexplicable  quality  about  her  manner — 
a^'sort  of  gracious  self-possession  that 
bespoke  the  development  of  woman- 
hood. 

And  yet  it  was  with  all  a  girl's  vivacity 
and  eager  impetuous  curiosity  that  she 
began  to  pour  out  questiona  She 
wanted  to  know  all  at  once  what  they 
had  been  doing ,  where  her  schoolgirl 
fiiends  were,  how  Miss  Main  was  getting 
on  j  and  then  she  suddenly  cried  out — 

''  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  nice  it  is 
to  be  home  again,  and  I  could  not  feel 
at  home  in  I^gland  until  I  came  over 
here." 

''  And  don't  you  notice  any  changes  1 " 
Drummond  asked. 

''  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  looking  more 
particularly  at  him ;  ^'  I  scarcely  under- 
stand it  all  yet.  It  is  like  a  dream  as 
yet — such  a  change  from  what  I  ex- 
pected." 

"  Two  years  make  a  difference,"  said 
he.  "  We  have  not  kept  stationary  any 
more  than  you  have — aod  you ! — why, 
you  have  grown  a  woman." 

''  Qh,  but  it  was  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  I  meant ! "  she  said,  anxiously. 
"  You  look  all  so  much  younger  than  I 
expected — except  Amy.  Why,  I  used 
to  look  on  you,  Mr.  Drummond,  as — as 
lather *' 

*' As  rather  an  old  fellow ! "  he  called 
out,  with  a  shout  of  laughter  over  her 
embarrassment.  "Well,  I  am  old  enough, 
Violet,  to  warn  you  not  to  make  people 
such  compliments  as  these.  And  so  you 
think  we  have  grown  younger  % " 

"  You  especially — oh,  so  much  I" 

''And  I  also?"  young  Miller  made 
bold  to  ask,  though  he  cast  down  his 
eyes. 

Kow  these  two  had  not  spoken  before. 
When  she  came  into  the  room,  she  had 
glanced  at,him  with  some  surprise;  then, 
from  time  to  time,  she  let  her  eyes  fall 
on  his  face  with  an  expression  of  a  half- 
shy,  half-humorous  curiosity,  ^ow  she 
mustered  up  courage  to  look  him  straight 
in  the  face;  and  a  trifle  of  colour 
mounted  into  her  cheeks  as  she  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  low  and  embarrassed 
way — 

''  I  am  afraid  I  scarcely  can  recollect 


weU  enough.     You  know  our — our  ac- 
quaintance was  very  short.^ 

So  she  had  not  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  remember  him ! 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  rather  shortly, 
<<  you  made  enough  Mends  out  there  to 
pass  the  time  with." 

''  I  forgot  none  of  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land," she  said,  gently.  The  reproof 
was  just :  he  had  no  right,  she  plainly 
intimated,  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
these  old  friends  of  hers. 

By  this  time  the  little  party  had  got 
better  shaken  together — tiie  iirst  eager 
curiosity  being  over^-and  now  Miss 
Violet  began  to  tell  them  something  of 
her  wonderful  adventures  and  experi- 
ences. But  the  strange  thing  was  that 
the  recital  mainly  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Drummond.  It  was  by  the 
exercise  of  a  curious,  swift,  subtle  sym- 
pathy that  he  seemed  to  divine  what 
would  be  the  notions  of  a  girl  in  this 
new  coyntry ;  and  as  she  went  on,  men- 
tioning this  circumstance  and  the  other, 
he  took  the  parable  out  of  her  mouth 
and  made  himself  the  interpreter.  No 
one  noticed  that  he  did  so.  It  seemed 
to  be  Violet  North  herself  talking. 

"  Precisely,"  he  would  say,  "  I  quite 
see  how  that  half-civilised  life  must 
have  struck  you.  Don't  you  see,  you 
were  getting  then  some  notion  of  how 
the  human  race  began  to  fight  with 
nature  long  before  cities  were  built. 
You  saw  them  clearing  the  woods, 
making  roads,  building  houses^  found- 
ing small  conununities.  You  saw  the 
birth  of  villages,  and  the  formation  of 
states.  You  saw  the  beginnings  of 
civilisation,  as  it  were ;  and  the  necessity 
of  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  settlers; 
and  the  general  rough-and-ready  educa- 
tion of  such  a  life.  Don't  you  think  it 
must  have  been  a  valuable  experience 
to  find  out  how  thoroughly  new  life 
can  be  ?  Here  in  London,  I  have  no 
doubt,  you  got  it  into  your  head  that 
the  houses  and  shops  must  have  existed 
there  for  ever ;  that  the  trains  to  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  Victoria  were  a  necessary 
part  of  the  world ;  that  aU  the  elaborate 
institutions  and  habits  of  city  life  were 

fixed  and  unalterable ^" 
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grown  woman  still  fancying  that  ho  was 
but  a  youth  )  There  was  more  of  the 
girl  than  of  the  woman,  however,  in 
the  deb'ght  of  her  face,  in  the  eager 
fashion  in  which  she  insisted  on  show- 
ing them  where  Lady  North  was  posted. 

**  Oh,  Violet,  how  lovely  you  look  in 
that  dress  I "  Mrs.  Warrener  could  not 
help  saying,  in  an  undertone. 

*'Can  we  get  up  the  stairs?"  the 
girl  said.  "  Lady  North  is  on  the  land- 
ing. Mr.  Drummond,  shall  we  lead  the 
way  1 " 

Surely  Borneo  and  Juliet  should  have 
gone  together.  Eomeo  was  rather  silent 
when  lie  saw  that  beautiful  creature 
in  the  white  satin  and  pearls  pass  on 
with  the  tall  figure  in  sombre  red. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  crush  on  the 
stairs  kept  them  jammed  in  and  motion- 
less at  one  point  of  the  ascent.  Violet 
turned  round ;  Eomeo  was  just  beneath ; 
and  she  said  to  him,  with  a  tender 
sweetness — 

**  *  ffow  cam*st    thou  hWicr,   tell  me/   aiid 
wherefore  f 
The  orduird  twills  are  high,  and  hurd  to 

cliinh  ; 
Aiui  the  plcKc  deadly  considering  wlio  thou 
art, 
{  Jf  any  of  my  kinsmen  fiivd  thee  here,*  ** 

He  could  not  answer— his  face  flushed 
red  with  embarrassment;  but  fortu- 
nately another  upward  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  crowd  carried  them  on 
again  and  hid  his  vexation. 

'*  She  has  studied  her  part  better  than 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"How  could  I  know?"  said  he, 
almost  angrily.  "  I  did  not  know  she 
would  be  Juliet.  I  suppose  these  are 
the  speeches  Juliet  makes.  And  one 
looks  such  a  fool." 

"But  surely  you  know  the  pretty 
things  that  Eomeo  says  to  her  ? "  said 
his  companion. 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"  Poetry  was  never  much  in  my  way. 
But — ^but  if  you  know,  Mrs.  Warrener 
— couldn't  you  give  me  a  hint  or  two  — " 

"  I  think  my  brother  has  taken  up 
your  part,"  said  she ;  and  then,  indeed, 
they  heard  that  Mephistopheles    and 


Juliet  were  addressing  each  other  in 
very  beautiful  language.  George  Miller 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  exaggerated  and  tawdry 
sentiment  about  Shakespeare  ;  and  that, 
in  any  case,  theatrical  stuff  should  be 
kept  for  theatres. 

On  the  landing,  and  in  a  recess  so 
that  her  guests  could  pass  by  her  into  the 
ballroom,  they  found  Lady  North,  who 
was  very  dignified  and  very  coorteoos. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Anatolia,  stood  by 
her.  What  made  young  Mr.  Miller  ask 
this  rather  plain  young  lady,  so  that  his 
companions  could  distinctly  overhear, 
for  the  next  waltz  she  had  free  1  He 
had  not  asked  Violet  to  dance. 

They  looked  in  on  the  wonderful  as- 
semblage of  picturesque  figures — cer- 
tain groups  of  them  here  and  there  in 
motion — a  sound  of  music  all  through 
the  place — the  brilliant  colours  and 
diverse  forms  almost  bewildering  the 
eye.  The  fair  Juliet,  her  hand  still  on 
the  arm  of  the  tall  and  sombre  Mephi- 
stopheles, showed  him  a  certain  little 
pink  card. 

"I  have  not  given  away  one  dance 
yet,"  said  she. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  ask  you  to 
dance  f "  he  replied. 

«  Yes." 

"It  is  Eomeo  who  ought  to  dance 
with  Juliet" 

"  I  wish  to  dance  with  you — or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  I  want  you  to  engage 
me  for  one  or  two,  that  we  may  keep 
together,  and  see  the  people." 

"  Give  me  your  programme,  Violet." 

He  took  it  and  managed,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  put  certain  hieroglyphs  on 

it 

"Why  you  have  put  J.D.  at  every 
one  ! "  cried  Juliet. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "that  is  what  I 
should  prefer.  But  I  am  not  greedy. 
Whenever  you  wish  to  cheer  up  the 
drooping  spirits  of  your  Eomeo,  I  will 
set  you  free.  What  have  you  said  to 
him,  Violet  1 " 

She  turned  round  and  regarded  the 
young  man  with  some  wonder.  He 
was  certainly  not  looking  well  pleased. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "I  will  take  you 
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all  round  by  another  way  to  the  balcony^ 
and  yon  will  see  everything  from  there. 
That  will  be  better  than  fighting  across 
the  room.  Bat  perhaps  you  wish  to 
dance,  Mr.  MiUerf" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  he  gruffly. 

She  would  take  no  notice  of  his 
manner.     She  said  gently — 

"  If  you  will  follow  us,  then,  we  can 
go  round  to  the  balcony  and  have  a  nice 
cool  place  almost  to  ourselves.  Shall 
we  go,  Mr.  Drummondl" 

''  I  am  no  pilot,"  said  he,  in  a  tragic 
voice. 

"  *  Yet  loert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  vxished  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  stick  merchandise  I  *  " 

**  *  ^T%9  hut  thy  name  tJiat  is  mine 
enemy/'"  she  retorted,  with  a  light 
laugh,  as  she  again  took  his  arm  and 
led  him  away. 

"  '  Thou  art  thyself,  though  Mephistopheles. 
What's  Mephistophcles  f    It  is  nor  liand,  nor 

foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
£eUynging  to  a  man.      Oh,  be  some  other 
name  /* " 

"  We  appear  to  have  got  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  theatre,**  said  young  Mr. 
Miller,  with  savage  contempt  to  his 
companion. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  very  amusing," 

sidd  Mrs.  Warrener,  in  her  quiet  way, 

"to  see  the  girl  play  Juliet  so  welll 

.  How  delightfully  gracious  her  manner 

is!" 

"  I  think  when  you  are  on  the  stage, 
you  ought  to  be  on  the  stage,"  said  he 
bluntly.  "And  when  you're  in  a 
private  house,  you  ought  to  be  in  a 
private  house.  I  don't  see  the  fan  of 
aU  that  tomfoolery." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  fancy  costumes ) " 
Mis.  Warrener  asked,  with  gentle 
sarcasm. 

"  0  dear  no— I  mean  that  poetry  and 
nonsense." 

Certainly  the  small  room  through 
which  they  were  now  passing  was,  in 
one  respect,  like  the  gloomy  coiiidors 
"behind  the  scenes."  It  was  dark 
enough,  but  they  could  at  all  events  see 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  table 
was  placed  which  had  a  white  cloth 
on  it 


"Isn't  Lady  North  kindl"  said 
Yiolet  "  She  has  given  me  this  room 
for  us  four,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  others 
go  down  to  supper,  we  can  have  ours  in 
here,  in  quiet  and  coolness." 

"  *  By  whose  direction  foundst  thou  out 
this  place  f ' "  asked  her  companion. 

"Please,  MephistopheleA-Bomeo,  to 
keep  to  your  own  speeches,"  she  ob- 
served, with  some  dignity.  "  That  one 
belongs  to  me." 

From  this  small  room  they  went  out 
on  the  balcony,  which  was  hung  round 
with  pink  and  white,  and  lit  up  with 
Chinese  lanterns ;  and,  passing  along, 
they  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the 
brilliant  ball-room  at  the  open  windows 
of  which  they  now  stood.  Two  or  three 
others  had  discovered  this  quiet  retreat 
— opportune  for  conversation  as  well  as 
agreeable  on  account  of  its  coolness ;  but 
somehow  these  dusky  figures  loved  the 
darkness  rather  than  the  light,  and 
Violet's  party,  assembled  in  front  of  one 
of  the  windows,  was  left  pretty  much 
to  itself. 

She  set  to  work  to  exorcise  the  demon 
— was  it  of  some  ridiculous  jealousy  1 — 
that  had  got  possession  of  this  young 
man.  She  had  not  much  trouble.  Who 
could  have  withstood  the  bright  frank 
smile,  and  the  friendly  look  of  her 
beautiful  dark  eyes  ?  Besides,  was  he 
not  in  Juliet's  own  balcony — ^not  look- 
ing up  to  her,  but  actually  mth  her— 
while  there  was  no  petulant  nurse  to 
call  her  1 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  dance  at  all  to- 
night 9 "  said  she. 

"No." 

"  Not  even  with  me  1 " 

"  Your  card  is  full,"  said  he  shortly. 

"  That  is  but  a  joke,"  she  said.  "  I 
asked  Mr.  Drummond  to  make  sure  I 
should  have  plenty  of  time  to  spend 
with  my  especial  flnends ;  and  he  took 
the  whole  night ;  and  I  am  not  sorry. 
I  fancy,  Mr.  Drummond,  you  think  that 
dancing  would  not  accord  with  the 
dignity  of  Mephistophcles,  don't  you  1 " 

"Nor  yet  with  his  age,"  said  he. 
«  Dancing  is  for  young  Eomeos.  Toung 
Someo,  why  are  you  lounging  Udly 
here  1 " 
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The  younger  man  was  looking  latlier 
wistfully  at  Violet.  He  was  beginning 
to  be  Bony  for  bis  sulkiness.  Would 
she  forgive  bimi  Was  ber  kindness 
real  %    Or  was  sbe  only  making  fun) 

*'  Will  you  dance  tbis  waltz  with 
me  1 "  said  be,  in  desperation ;  and  sbe 
assented  at  once. 

Tbey  passed  into  the  ballroom. 

''  I  tbougbt  you  were  to  dance  witb 
Anatolia  1 ''  sbe  said,  witb  a  smile. 

**  Sbe  bad  to  stay  by  Lady  Nortb," 
be  answered.     "  I — I  am  yery  glad.'' 

'<  Ton  ougbt  not  to  say  sucb  tbings  : 
sbe  is  my  sister.  And  wby  did  you 
ask  ber  r' 

'^  I  don't  know,"  said  be ;  and  pre- 
sently tbey  were  lost  in  tbe  whirling 
crowd. 

James  Drummond  and  bis  sister  bad 
watcbed  tbem  enter  tbe  room.  Tbey 
were  a  sufficiently  bandsome  couple, 
these  two  young  people,  as  tbey  stood 
there  for  a  moment  together — the  slim, 
square-shouldered  young  fellow  in  blue 
velvet  and  silver,  with  his  fine  features 
all  lit  up  now  by  a  new  gratitude  and 
pleasure,  and  the  tall,  shapely,  proud- 
featured  girl,  whose  hair  seemed  blacker 
than  the  raven's  wing  in  contrast  with 
the  gleaming  white  of  her  dress.  After 
that  they  were  visible  but  from  time 
to  time  in  the  whirl  of  wonderful 
shapes  and  colours  that  moved  to  the 
light,  rapid,  and  harmonious  musia 

"  That  is  the  beautiful  time  of  life," 
Drummond  said  to  bis  sister,  as  they 
watched  these  two  go  by.  ''Youth, 
health,  bright  spirits,  the  joy'of  living 
life  instead  of  merely  looking  at  it — 
and  yet  there  is  some  sadness  about 
the  spectacle.  Not  to  them,  of  course ; 
only  to  tbe  looker-on.  They  are  not 
thinking  of  to-morrow,  nor  yet  of 
middle-age,  nor  of  any  doubt  or  dis- 
quiet. Look  at  them — don't  you  wish 
you  could  make  this  moment  eternity 
for  them,  and  prolong  that  delight  of 
rapid  motion  for  ever  and  ever  ? " 

"  I  do  not,"  bis  sister  said  promptly. 
*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Jaihes ; 
but  you  are  always  coupling  these  two 
together,  as  if  they  must  necessarily 
marry." 


'^Why  not?"  said  be,  rather  ab- 
sently. 

"  You  know  very  well :  the  notion  of 
a  proud,  high-spirited  girl  like  Violet 
marrying  a  young  man  like  that — who 
has  got  no  more  imagination,  or  feeling, 
or  mind  than  a  block  of  wood ! " 

''  You  are  never  fair  to  Young  Miller, 
Sarah  ;  he  is  quite  as  intelligent  as 
most  young  men  j  and  he  is  fisur  more 
willing  to  improve  himself  than  any  I 
know." 

"  He  sha'n't  marry  Violet" 

''  You  used  to  like  him  well  enough." 

^  Yes  ;  because  I  never  dreamed  that 
anything  serious  would  come  of  that 
foolish  adventure  of  theirs.  But  now 
I  am  sure  he  means  to  mariy  her  if  she 
will  let  him ;  and  I  think  she  has  a  sort 
of  tender,  half-romantic  interest  in  him 
at  which  sbe  laughs,  but  which  is  likely 
to  make  mischief" 

''That  is  bow  you  describe  mar- 
riage?" said  he. 

But  at  this  moment  the  two  young 
people  came  back — flushed,  eager,  gay 
in  spirits ;  Bomeo  in  especial  being  de- 
lighted, and  showing  bis  delight  by 
being  anxious  to  share  it.  ^Irs. 
Warrener  must  really  go  in  and  dance. 
The  flashing  by  of  the  different  char- 
acters was  wonderfuL  Had  she  seen 
Henry  VIII.  go  down  %  What  was  this 
perfume  they  were  burning? 

Then  he  was  anxious  that  Violet 
should  give  him  the  next  dance,  and  tbe 
next  dfl^ce,  and  the  next  again.  But 
she  refused.  She  was  not  going  to 
desert  her  friends.  When  tbis  present 
dance  was  over,  sbe  invited  Mephisto- 
pheles  to  walk  with  ber  through  the 
room  that  they  might  look  at  the  crowd 
together;  and  Homeo  and  Margaret 
followed,  the  former  quite  glad  and  con- 
tented now.  It  is  true  that  he  bad 
more  rivals  than  ever.  Violet  North 
was  known  to  but  few  of  ber  step- 
mother's guests ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  girl  was  too  striking  to  esci^  un- 
noticed ;  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  ap- 
plications to  Lady  North  for  an  introduce 
tion  to  the  beautiful  yoxm^  lady  dressed 
as  Juliet  That  young  lady  was  exceed- 
ingly   courteous    to    these    successive 
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stzangeiB ;  but  how  could  she  piomise 
them  a  dance,  seeing  that  her  card  was 
fall  to  the^Yery  last  linel 

So  the  night  went  by,  in  mnsicy 
laughter,  and  gladness;  and  they  had 
supper  SkU  by  themselves  in  that  little 
room,  the  fair  Juliet  being  queen  of  the 
feast ;  and  Lady  North  sate  with  them 
for  a  time,  and  said  some  pretty  things 
about  Margaret's  dress;  and  Violet's 
father  looked  in  on  them,  and  said  to 
young  Miller, ''  Well,  sir,  been  running 
away  with  any  more  schoolgirls  lately  T 
As  for  the  young  lady  hers^,  the  light 
on  her  face  was  something  to  look  at ; 
it  seemed  to  one  sitting  there  that  youth 
had  nothing  more  beautiful  to  give  than 
such  a  night 

'<  What  do  you  think  of  it  all  ? "  she 
said  to  Mr.  Drummond,  when  they  went 
back  into  the  ballroom,  to  look  on  at  a 
slow  and  stately  minuet  that  was  being 
danced  by  a  few  experts.  "  Don't  you 
think  it  is  loyely  r ' 

*'  I  sm  trying  to  think  what  you  think 
of  it,"  said  he.  "  To  me  the  chief  de- 
light of  it  is  the  delight  I  see  in  your 
face.  I  have  never  seen  a  girl  at  her 
first  ball  before ;  it  is  a  good  thiug  to 
see." 

**  Why  do  you  speak  so  sadly  1 " 

«Doir' 

''Yes.  And  when  I  am  not  by,  I 
see  you  looking  at  the  whole  affair  as 
if  it  were  fifty  miles  away.  I  wish  you 
would  dance  with  me,  instead  of  merely 
standing  and  looking  on  like  that." 

''  It  is  for  young  Eomeos  to  dance," 
that  was  all  he  would  say — ^and  he  said 
it  very  kindly  to  her;  and  indeed  at 
this  moment  young  Eomeo  did  come  up 
and  claim  the  next  dance,  so  that  she 
went  away  with  him. 

A  little  time  after,  when  the  loud 
music  ceased,  and  there  was  nothing 
heard  but  a  newly-awakened  hum  of 
conversation  and  the  shufiSing  of  feet, 
young  Eomeo  said  to  his  partner — 

''Shall  we  go  through  that  little 
supper-room,  and  surprise  them  in  the 
balcony  1" 

'^  If  you  like,"  she  said :  she  was 
ready  for  anything. 

They  got  out  and  round  to  that  small 


room;  the  candles  were  still  burning 
brightly  on  the  table.  She  was  leading 
the  way,  for  there  was  room  but  for  one 
to  pass,  when  he  put  his  hand  on  her 
hand  to  detain  her.  She  looked  round 
in  some  surprise. 

"Just  a  second,"  said  he,  and  she 
could  not  understand  why  his  eyes 
should  look  so  anxious.  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you,  Violet — I  have  something 
to  say  to  you — " 

Then  she  understood  him  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  she  drew  back,  afraid.  Her 
first  impulse  was  the  schoolgirl  one,  to 
beat  a  sudden  retreat  into  the  balcony : 
her  second  the  woman's  one,  to  implore^ 
him  to  spare  them  both  the  unnecessary 
pain  of  a  request  and  refusal.  But  she 
had  miscalculated  lus  intentions. 

"  Only  this,"  said  he,  in  nervous 
haste,  "will  you  promise  me  not  to 
marry  anybody  for  two  years  to  come  1" 

It  was  a  strange  request ;  a  declara- 
tion of  jealousy  rather  than  of  love. 
The  girl  was  rather  pale,  and  she  was 
certainly  frightened  :  had  she  had  mor& 
self-possession  she  would  have  laughed. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean," 
she  said.  "  I  am  not  likely  to  marry 
any  one — ^I  don't  think  of  marrying  any* 
one — ^" 

"  All  I  want  is  a  chance,"  he  said, 
and  he  put  both  his  hands  over  that 
one  that  he  still  held,  while  he  looked 
in  her  face.  "You  will  let  me  hope 
that  some  day  I  may  persuade  you  to 
be  my  wife — " 

"I  cannot  promise — I  cannot  pro- 
mise," she  said,  almost  wildly. 

"  I  don't  ask  you."  he  said.  "  Violet,, 
now  don't  be  haffd." 

She  looked  at  him — at  the  entreaty 
in  his  eyes. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say?'^ 
she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  That  you  wHl  give  me  leave  to  hope 
that  some  day  you  will  marry  me." 

"  It  is  only  a  '  perhaps '  ? "  she  said, 
with  her  eyes  turned  to  the  floor. 

"  It  is  only  a  '  perhaps ' — ^that  is  all," 
he  said  eagerly. 

"  Very  weU,  then." 

In  his  transport  he  would  fain  have 
kissed  her;  but  he   was    afraid;    he 
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kissed  her  hand  passionately,  and  said 
she  was  an  angel  of  kindness. 

"And  then,"  said  he,  "Violet,  you 
know  I  must  ask  your  father*s  permis- 
sion— *' 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I "  she  cried,  instinc- 
tively feeling  that  that  would  pledge  her 
more  and  more. 

"  But  only  as  hetween  him  and  me," 
the  young  man  said,  with  the  same  im- 
petuous haste.  "  You  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  You  are  not  hound  hy  tibat. 
But  of  course  he  sees  already  why  I 
have  hecome  so  intimate  with  the  rest 
of  the  family ;  and  this  would  only  he 
putting  everything  straight  and  ahove- 
hoard- 


i> 


"Oh,  very  well,**  said  she,  rather 
quickly.  "There  must  he  no  stupid 
secret  this  time.  And  you  will  tell  my 
father  that  I  have  not  promised  to 
many  you — that  it  is  only " 

"  I  will  tell  him  everytiiing.  Violet, 
how  kind  you  are ! " 

"Come  away,*'  she  said  hurriedly, 
and  her  face  was  pale.  "You  must 
dance  with  Mrs.  "Warrener.** 

What  had  suddenly  raised  the  spirits 
of  this  young  man  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness ?  He  seemed  drunk  with  delight ; 
his  face  afire  with  pleasure ;  his  laughter 
extravagant ;  his  speech  rapid  and  ex- 
cited. Violet,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
pale,  concerned,  and  silent  When 
George  Miller  took  Mrs.  Warrener  away 
into  the  room,  Violet,  left  alone  with 
Mr.  Druinmond,  said  little,  hut  that 
Httle  was  said  with  an  unusual  earnest- 
ness of  kindness.  He  would  have  been 
surprised  by  it,  but  that  he  knew  how 
anxiously  kind  she  always  was  to  her 
old  friends. 

He  drew  her  attention  to  a  strange 
blue  light  that  began  to  be  visible  even 
through  the  ruddy  awning  of  the  bal- 
cony. Itwas  time  they  weregettinghome. 

"And  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have 
been  amused.  I  should  have  been 
miserable  if  you  had  taken  all  this 
trouble  and  been  disappointed." 

"  Do  not  fear  that,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile.  "  To  look  at  you  enjoying  your- 
self would  have  been  enough  pleasure 
for  any  one." 


It  was,  indeed,  th^  cold  grey  of  the 
morning  when  these  strange  figures 
issued  out  of  the  ruddy  hall  and  made 
their  way  home  in  the  new  and  pale 
light  Of  what  were  they  all  thinking, 
now  that  another  day  had  come,  and 
the  hurry  and  excitement  of  that  Wal- 
purgis-night over  and  gone  for  everf 

One  young  man,  in  a  four-wheeled 
cab,  making  for  Piccadilly,  was  commun- 
ing with  himself  thus : 

"  How  handsome  she  will  look  at  a 
dinner-table.  In  her  case,  any  way,  a 
man  might  fairly  be  proud  of  taking  his 
own  wife  out  for  a  drive.  I  wonder 
what  my  father  will  do  for  me — surely 
something  handsome ;  and  then  if  her 
fath^  gives  her  anything  at  all  decent, 
we  shcdl  get  on  very  well.  By  Jove, 
what  a  precious  lucky  fellow  I  am. 
And  she  sha*n't  have  to  fear  any  neglect 
or  unkindness  from  me ;  I  see  too  much 
of  that  going  on.'* 

In  another  vehicle,  going  in  another 
direction,  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man, 
looking  rather  sad,  worn,  and  tired,  was 
talking  to  his  sister.  But  surely  not  of 
the  fancy-dress  ball  ? 

"  I  suppose,**  he  was  saying,  in  his 
absent  and  dreamy  way,  "  that  Eoland, 
the  brave  knight  Eoland,  never  existed. 
I  don't  much  care  about  that ;  for  the 
man  who  imagined  such  a  perfect  type 
of  manhood — who,  among  all  the  tnvi- 
alities  and  commonplace  of  the  life 
around  him — the  breakfasts,  dinners, 
and  suppers,  the  rising  in  the  morning  to 
wash  your  face — ^the  wretched  details  of 
one  hour  after  another — ^well,  I  think 
the  man  who  managed  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  to  imagine  such  a  splendid 
figure  as  Eoland  was  far  greater  than  the 
Eoland  he  created.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Sarah?  I  don't  care  whether  King 
Arthur  ever  lived;  because  a  greater 
than  Arthur  lives  now^  and  te^ls  us 
about  him.  And  yet  I  think  that 
Tristram  is  the  bravest  knight,  and  has 
the  most  picturesque  stoiy,  in  the  Aforie 
^Arthur:* 

And  again — ^but  surely  this  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  fancy-dress  ball  t 

"I  wonder  if  the  wise  men  of  IJgypt 
wished  to  teach  the  people  a  lesson  in 
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humility  when  they  made  the  beetle 
an  object  of  worship?  Or  was  it  a 
challenge  to  faith?  Fancy  what  an 
imposture  the  owl  was  as  a  symbol  of 
Mmerva — ^the  biggest  fool  of  a  bird  you 
can  find.  I  suppose  owls  don't  eat 
grapes;  but  no  bird  but  a  half-blind 
owl  could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
peck  at  ZeuxiB'  painted  grape&" 

And  again — ^but  what  on  earth  had 
this  to  do  with  the  fancy  dress-ball  9 

'<  What  a  fine  thing  it  must  have  been 
to  cany  about  with  you  a  sword — the 
sort  of  consciousness,  I  mean,  of  haying 
the  power  of  life  or  death  with  you. 
If  you  were  weak,  the  sword  became 
part  of  yourself  and  gave  you  strength. 
I^ow  they  go  to  war  with  engines  and 
machines;  and  I  suppose  you  seldom 
know  you  have  killed  a  man.  But  don't 
you  tlunk  that  a  great  war  must  leave 
behind  it,  in  thousands  of  human 
bosoms,  a  secret  consciousness  of  having 
committed  murder  ? — a  suspicion,  or  a 
certainty,  that  a  man  must  not  even 
mention  to  his  wife ) — ^the  half  glimmer 
of  a  dying  fiice,  the  horrid  recollection 
of  a  vague  splash  of  blood  ? " 

In  the  house  which  these  three  people 
had  just  left  a  young  girl  sate  alone  in 


her  own  room,  her  face  bent  down,  her 
hands  clasped  on  her  knees. 

"Have  I  promised — ^have  I  pro- 
mised 1 "  this  was  what  she  was  think- 
ing. "How  anxious  and  pitiful  he 
looked — and  that  is  the  time  that  comes 
but  once  to  a  girl,  to  be  kind  or  to  be  cruel 
to  her  first  lover.  I  could  not  be  cruel ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  deeply  pledged.  We 
may  find  out  it  is  all  a  mistake,  after 
all ;  and  when  we  are  old,  I  dare  say 
we  shall  laugh  over  our  youthful  ro- 
mance. When  will  he  speak  to  my 
fiitherl" 

Her  tboughts  took  another  turn — fled 
southward  with  the  speed  of  lightning. 

''Oh,  my  good,  kind  friend,"  she 
would  have  said,  if  she  had  translated 
her  &ncies  into  speech,  "why  were 
you  so  sad  to-night,  and  silent,  and  far 
away  in  your  look )  Tou  said  you  were 
pleased — only  to  please  me.  Have  you 
no  one  to  ask  you  what  you  are  think- 
ing about,  when  you  look  like  that? 
And  don't  you  know  there  are  some  who 
would  give  their  life — who  would  will- 
ingly and  gladly  give  their  own  worth- 
less life  away — S  that  would  brighten 
your  sad  eyes  and  make  you  cheerful 
and  happy?" 


To  he  eofUinued. 
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WILLIAM  BELL  SCOTT  AND  MODERN  BRITISH  POETRY. 


Within  the  last  few  months  a  highly 
remarkahle  voluine  of  poems  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  many  readers.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  and 
Co.,  and  bears  the  following  title : — 
Poems  hy  William  Bell  Scott:  BcUlads, 
Studies  from  Nature,  Sonnets,  dsc: 
Illustrated  hy  n  Etchings  by  the  Author 
and  L,  Ahna  Tadema,  I  propose  to 
consider  this  volume,  not  solely  or  so 
much  on  its  own  showing,  and  by  way 
of  analysing  its  precise  constituent 
parts,  but  rather  in  connection  with  the 
general  course  of  British  poetry  for  the 
last  half  century.  The  field  of  surrey 
is  an  extensive  one,  and  my  observa- 
tions on  it  must  come  into  small  com- 
pass ;  much  therefore  that  might  very 
fittingly  find  place  here  will  necessarily 
drop  out  of  sight,  and  only  a  few 
salient  points  remain. 

Barely  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in 
1824,  Lord  Byron  died,  his  death 
following  after  that  of  Keats  in  1821, 
and  of  Shelley  in  1822.  Thus  was 
extinguished  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  luminous  pharos  of  poesy  which 
had  lighted  England  since  the  time 
(at  any  rate)  of  Milton ;  a  triple  pharos 
which  required  successive  pufifs  from  the 
icy  mouth  of  Death  before  it  wholly 
ceased  to  bum.  Death,  with  inexorable 
pertinacity,  blew  the  one  light  out  after 
the  other,  pausing  only  just  so  long  as 
might  suffice  to  begin  demonstrating 
the  fervour  and  splendour  of  each 
several  flame,  by  the  obscurity  which 
ensued  when  ''  the  jaws  of  darkness  had 
devoured  it  up."  This  date  of  the  death 
of  Byron  marks  therefore  my  present 
point  of  departure. 

Byron  was  dead  ;  but  poetic  writers 
much  older  than  himself,  or  than  the 
still  more  youthful  Shelley  and  Keats, 
survived :  Blake,  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Landor,  Walter  Scott, 
Coleridge,  Moore,  Campbell.  Others 
still  might  be  named;  but  these  are 


more  than  enough  to  remind  us  that  the 
period  to  which  that  most  illustrious 
triad  had  belonged  was  rich,  even  apart 
from  them,  in  all  elements  and  all 
forms  of  poetry.  It  might  indeed  be 
hardly  too  mudi  to  say  that  the  vivid 
intellectual  incitement  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  in  France  took  the  political 
or  social  direction,  and  inspired  the 
great  Revolution,  wrought  not  less 
really,  nor  perhaps  less  beneficiallj,  in 
England  also,  and,  through  our  writers, 
breathed  into  poetry  a  new  and  frnitfid 
life.  In  France  no  such  phenomenon 
was  witnessed;  but  in  Germany  the 
great  names  of  Schiller  and  of  G^the 
- — not  to  cite  any  others — attest  some 
community  of  influence. 

Of  four  of  the  British  poets  just 
specified,  I  need  say  little  more :  three 
of  them  count  for  not  much  in  them- 
selves, and  for  stiU  less  in  the  general 
current  of  mind  which  has  continued 
to  shape  the  channels  of  poetry  in 
more  recent  years.  Rogers  had  a  thin 
line  or  rill  of  poetic  faculty  flowing 
through  a  meadow  of  culture,  and  haK 
stagrating  in  a  swamp  of  convention- 
alism. Southey  was  a  laborious  liUe- 
rateur,  in  whom  poetry  was  a  practice 
and  an  ambition  rather  than  a  gift. 
Moore  has  his  place  among  gtaceidl 
lyrical  executants,  but  hardly  among 
authentic  poets,  whether  lyrists  or 
otherwise.  Walter  Scott,  far  the 
greatest  of  the  four,  potent  in  romance, 
whether  verse  or  prose  served  for  me- 
dium, had  already  ceased  to  write  poems 
long  before  the  death  of  Byron.  To 
the  others  on  our  roll  a  few  words 
must  be  given. 

Blake  was  an  old  man  in  1824,  and 
to  the  general  public  of  poetic  readers 
he  was  then,  and  remained  tiU  recentl  j, 
simply  unknown :  he  has  now  emerged 
into  full  light,  and  we  are  astonished 
to  reflect  that  here  was  a  giant  stalking 
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and  working  among  pygmies,  and  not 
8o  much  as  &own  to  be  towering  above 
them  firam  the  waist  upwards.  The 
quality  of  his  work  which  has  most 
impressed  other  minds  is  its  oracular 
primitiYeness — ^that  simplicity,  as  of  the 
first  origin  of  things,  that  forms  a  new 
revelation  as  each  fresh  generation  be- 
gins in  infancy  :  "  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  per- 
fected praise."  Some  echo  of  this 
quality,  and  of  Blake's  poetic  manner 
as  a  whole,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Scott's 
exquisitely  pure-toned  little  lyric  named 
In  the  Valley.  Grabbe,  as  a  caustic  and 
partly  humoristic  contemplator  of  the 
common  in  life,  maintains  a  firm  posi- 
tion, intellectually  bracing  to  succeeding 
writers ;  but  his  style  became  old-fash- 
ioned under  his  own  hand,  and  has 
hardly  been  aimed  at  since.  The  one 
notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
excellent  poem  by  Mr.  Allingham,  Lata- 
rence  Bloomfield  in  /reZaTw:?— -which  is 
indeed  only  partially  on  the  same  model 
of  style  as  Crabbe,  but  sufficiently  so 
to  be  named  in  this  connection.  Words- 
worth we  are  wont  to  regard  as  the 
poet  of  Nature  ^  and  certain  it  is  that, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  after 
a  long  period  of  widespread  ridicule, 
exceptioniBd  praise,  and  active  debate, 
this  great  poet  bade  fair  to  be  accepted 
as  the  very  highest  and  most  permanent 
of  the  puissant  band  to  which  he  had 
belonged — ^the  mere  fever  of  Byronism 
having  by  that  time  abated,  the  influ- 
ence of  Keats  having  already  had  a 
season  of  fertility,  and  that  of  Shelley 
being  still  a  little  remote  and  undefined. 
Prominent  thinkers  and  accredited  cri- 
tics then  preached  Wordsworth  abroad 
with  unremitting  zeal,  and  doubtless  his 
total  influence  has  been  wide  and  deep : 
yet  after  a  time  it  has  been  found  that 
his  power  was  more  individual  and 
special  than  some  enthusiasts  supposed 
— an  influence  warm  with  life  to  his  own 
work,  but  not  unmixed  with  chilliness 
and  restriction  for  the  work  of  others. 
'<  Sermons  in  stones"  may  be  exceedingly 
moving,  so  long  as  we  lend  ear  to  the 
stones  themselves;  but  if  we  try  to 
resolve  them  into  their  elements,  to  be 


reconstituted  for  ulterior  use,  we  find 
stones  and  sermons,  neither  of  them 
highly  apt  at  germinating  a  novel  life. 
Mr.  Scott,  it  may  here  be  observed, 
expresses,  in  three  sonnets,  a  very  tem- 
perate yet  not  exactly  a  derogatory, 
estimate  of  Wordsworth's  place  in  the 
poetic  art.  Landor,  amid  a  generation 
of  personal  poets,  was  mainly  a  literary 
poet;  a  literary  poet  of  a  very  high 
order,  in  whom  much  could  be  studied 
and  reapplied.  He  lent,  however,  no 
essentially  new  impulse  :  only  finished 
models  of  how  classical  or  other  elevated 
subject-matter  could  be  treated  artis- 
tically. Coleridge  has  had  a  very 
marked  influence,  partly  through  the 
imaginative  character  of  his  best  writ- 
ings, stimulating,  and  suggesting  more 
than  they  realised,  partly  through  the 
lovely  harmony  and  the  very  free  mani- 
pulation of  his  verse :  he  has  been  the 
patron  of  many  excursions  of  the  inven* 
tion,  and  many  tentative  acts  of  rhythm. 
Campbell's  influence  has  been  almost 
directly  antagonistic  to  that  of  Cole- 
ridge. For  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Byron,  Campbell  was  not  only  a 
highly  reputed  but  even  a  famous  poet> 
and  hU  example  was  always  one  of  cor- 
rectness, and  of  moderation  approach- 
ing timidity.  ''No  experiment,  no 
hyperbole,  no  flashes  of  energy  setting 
self-control  at  defiance,  no  essays  of 
imagination  which  may  transgress  or  be 
construed  into  fantasticality.  Hie  old 
models  of  style  are  right,  and  can  be 
adapted  to  our  requirements  as  modem 
and  living  poets,  if  only  we  will  dis- 
criminate, reflect,  and  polish."  Such 
was  the  practical  teaching  of  Camp- 
bell, who  survived  most  of  the  poets 
of  his  great  era :  it  told  as  much 
against  the  innovating  simplicity  and 
introspective  elevation  of  Wordsworth 
as  against  the  fascination  of  Coleridge, 
or  the  sublimated  allurements — ^passion- 
ate, intellectual,  or  sensuous — of  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats. 

Two  poets  of  the  same  generation 
might  still  be  mentioned  who  had  a  con- 
siderable ascendency  over  their  younger 
contemporaries  or  immediate  successors ; 
two  of  lower  rank,  but  not  perhaps  of 
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less  direct  and  readily  traceable  influ- 
ence— Charles  Lamb  and  Leigb  Hunt. 
Xamb's  poems  aie  indeed  of  no  great 
account  in  themselves,  but  his  vigorous 
and  subtle  panegyric  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  sank  deep  into  many  ardent 
and  productive  minds,  andhad  an  unmis- 
takable effect  upon  our  earliest  poetry 
of  the  current  half-centuiy.  Not  less 
masterful  was  his  humour— quaint,  de- 
vious, crotchety,  and  humane — ^which 
prompted  or  loosened  many  tongues  in 
emulation.  Leigh  Hunt,  as  a  liberal 
thinker,  an  apos^e  of  the  kindly  and 
bright  side  of  life,  and  a  deft  though  too 
flnikin  and  fulsome  executant,  was  also 
not  without  his  following  :  the  warmth 
of  a  coterie  gave  him  refuge  from  bluster- 
ing abuse  out  of  doors.  The  influence 
of  these  two  writers,  but  especially  of 
Lamb  in  both  his  main  aspects,  and  also 
very  markedly  of  Keats,  may,  I  think, 
l>e  traced  in  the  most  original,  forcible, 
and  curious  poetic  mind  that  blossomed 
out  in  the  new  generation  which  first 
succeeded  that  of  Byron  and  his  fellow- 
workers — ^Thomas  Hood.  We  discern 
in  Hood  a  many-sided  poetic  capacity ; 
imagination  and  fancy  of  his  own, 
reai&y  moulded  into  divers  forms  ac- 
cordio^  to  the  model,  of  recent  or  of 
remot«c  date,  that  he  set  to  himself  for 
the  nonce;  and  an  incomparable  and 
irrepressible  faculty  of  ^'  whim  and  od- 
dity "  which  inspired  or  animated  his 
verse — ^sometimes  threading  it  like  a 
laughing  and  sparkling  runnel,  and 
sometimes  also,  one  must  admit,  show- 
ing like  an  ugly  patch,  or  vexing  one 
like  the  wrong  sauce  poured  over 
choice  viands.  A  perpetual  joker  is  an 
oppressive  person,  especially  if  his  jocu- 
larity takes  the  turn  of  punning :  he  is 
almost  certain  to  be  not  only  oppressive, 
l>ut  in  some  degree  vulgar.  A  certain 
obese  satis&ction,  a  bourgeois  common- 
ness of  view  and  of  aim,  pertain  to  the 
man  whose  spiritual  ear  for  ever  catches, 
and  whose  gullet  re-echoes,  a  chuckle  in 
nature  and  in  life.  This  constant  jocu- 
larity— ^not  often  wholly  absent  even 
from  his  most  grave  and  touching 
pieces — ^is  at  once  the  great  gift  and  the 
^reat  failing  of  Hood.  He  lulls  you  with 


a  strain  of  delightful  sweetness,  and  then 
suddenly  tickles  you:  you  laugh,  for 
you  can't  help  it,  but  you  feel  provoked, 
before  the  laugh  is  over,  both  with  your- 
self and  with  your  titiUator. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  poem  in  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott's  volume  is  1831  (the  still 
earlier  date  of  1826  appended  to  an- 
other poem,  a  sonnet,  being  evidently 
not  the  year  of  composition).  The  poem 
of  1831  is  entitled.  To  the  Memory  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  It  was  published 
a  year  or  two  afterwards  in  Tait^s  Edii^- 
burgh  Magazine^  and  shows  us  at  once 
what  was  about  the  leading  poetical  in- 
fluence that  wrought  upon  the  author's 
mind  at  the  opening  of  manhood.  In 
this  ode  Shelley  is  contemplated  as  a 
great  poet-prophet,  one  who  foresaw  the 
sublimities  of  the  future,  and  fore-acted 
them  in  th^  theatre  of  his  own  heart 
and  mind.  K  Mr.  Scott  still  retained 
this  conception  of  Shelley,  he  would  not 
be  uncompanioned  at  the  present  day  ; 
it  is  indeed  quintessentially  the  right 
one,  and  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of 
entertaining  it,  unless  he  is  of  that  un- 
enviable class  who  own  and  who 
parade 

"  A  hwt  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey,  in 


vam. 


However,  Mr.  Scott's  pre&oe  inti- 
mates a  considerable  change  of  feeling. 
''Shelley's  too  easily  uttered  meta- 
physics," he  says,  *'  and  jejune  theories 
poUtical  and  moral,  derived  ficom  and  re- 
presentative of  the  great  French  Bevo- 
lution  with  its  three  watchwords  con- 
tinually outraged,  will  never  again  be 
lauded  in  exactly  the  same  manner." 
Perhaps  not :  and  perhaps  also  Shelley's 
metaphysics  and  theories  will  receive,  or 
are  even  now  receiving,  the  yet  more 
signal  laudation  of  permeating  the  ideas 
and  practice  of  society,  and  the  histoii- 
cal  evolution  of  the  race.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  long  ere  they  animate 
another  human  being  to  such  exalta- 
tion of  intellect  and  purpose  as  found 
embodiment  in  Shelley  himself;  for 
that,  we  may  have  to  await  the  un- 
binding of  Prometheus.  This  same  ode 
to  Shdley  (wherein,  by  the  way,  the 
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poet  is  mistakenly  addressed  as  "  Alas- 
tor,"  which  is  not  truly  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  Shelley's  poem  so  entitled, 
hnt  designates  an  Evil  Grenius)  includes 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  also  of  Keats. 
He,  we  see  by  this  and  other  indica- 
tions, was  likewise  one  of  the  early 
gods  of  Mr.  Scott's  Parnassus.  His  in- 
fluence may  be  descried  here  and  there 
in  the  volume  ;  although  it  is  clear  that 
those  qualities  of  lusciousness  of  natural 
beauty,  and  adolescent  impulsiveness  of 
desire,  which  were  so  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  Keats,  never  bore  the  same 
sway  over  our  author  as  the  Shelleyan 
attributes — ^ardour  of  rapt  imagination 
'  and  a  craving  for  the  unkaowu, 

This  craving  is  one  of  the  most  mani- 
fest fountain-heads  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  part  of  his  life. 
In  the  course  of  years  he  may  have 
come  to  hold  more  firmly  than  in  youth 
the  conviction  that  the  unknown  is  the 
unknowable,  and  that  many  of  the  in- 
torpretations  men  have  put  upon  it,  or 
the  hopes  and  faiths  they  have  built 
on  it,  are  but  devices  for  hoodwinking 
their  own  eyes  to  the  fact  of  their  utter 
ignorance  —  shadows  which  the  dim 
lumour  of  their  mind  projects,  and  which 
testify  to  nothing  solid  beyond,  only 
to  the  nebular  and  irresolvable  density 
of  the  atmosphere  athwart  which  that 
lumour  has  to  pass.  The  craving  for 
the  unknown  naturally  goes  through 
various  stages,  very  impressively  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Scott's  poems.  There 
is  first  craving,  accompanied  by  aspi- 
ration and  effort;  there  is  a  desire 
for  solution,  and  an  attempt  to  believe 
that  the  solution  is  found.  In  some 
minds  this  attempt  succeeds  or  per- 
sists, and  conviction,  or  distinct  faith, 
ensues.  To  others  no  such  result  is  pos- 
sible; discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment supervene.  But  it  is  only  the 
weaker  minds  that  remain  finally  de- 
spondent. The  sterner  and  more  pro- 
ductive spirit  rises  resilient  from  its 
fall.  Bs^ed.and  repelled,  it  is  not 
wholly  vanquished,  still  less  unnerved. 
It  can  still  say :  ''  I  am,  after  all, 
myself;  though  greatly  unknown  to 
myself,  and  amid  a  whole  universe  of 


the  unknown   and   unknowable.     My 
faculties  are  my  own — ^they  shall  find 
their    appropriate   sphere.      My    per- 
ceptions are  my   own — ^to  these  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  perceptibles  respond, 
and  will  continue  to  respond.       My 
courage  is  my  own — ^it  shall  not  fail. 
The  primal  origin,  the  ultimate  issue^ 
of  thing9,  are  not  for  me — not  now,  and 
perhaps  not  ever.     My  destiny  is  not 
mine — ^it  shall  take  care  of  itsdf."    To 
this  resolute  frame  of  mind — unsatisfied, 
not  wholly  dissatlBfied — many  men  can 
attain,   by  stress  of  fact,  by  force  of 
character.    They  attain'  it,  because  no 
better  may  be,  and  life  has  its  practical 
demands,  not  to  be  evaded.    It  is  more 
rare  to  &id  a  genuinely  poetic  mind — 
and  snob  Mr.  Scott  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses— ^in  the  same  mood:  and   even 
rarer  to  find  this  mood  still    and  in- 
separably combined  with  a  vital  interest 
in  the  problems  which  the  intellect  has 
nevertheless  long  relinquished   as  in- 
soluble.   As  problems  they  are  given 
up,  for  no  process  of  reasoning  xnakes 
any  impression  upon  them;  they  have 
even  ceased  to  be  actively  problematic. 
They  are  dumb  sphinxes ;  oracles  which, . 
having,  from  "the  first  syllable  of  re- 
corded time,"  never  uttered  sound,  have* 
divested  oracularity.    But,  as  objects  of 
contemplation,  they  yet  remain  gLorious* 
and  beautiful ;  admitted  at  last  to  be 
unfiithomable,  they  have  in  no  wise  be- 
come unmeaning ;  they  contain  most  of 
the  past  and  much  of  the  future  history 
of  man,  for  the  human  mind  is   ever 
teeming  with  these  conceptions — if  not 
as  their  source,  at  least  as  their  medium. 
I  am  of  course  not  here  debating  whether 
any  such  views  of  these  abstruse  matters^ 
are  right  or  wrong  :    I  am  only  en- 
deavouring  to  exHbit  the  intellectual 
relation  to  them  of  the  poet  under  re- 
view.    Mr.  Scott,  then,  appears  to  have 
pondered,  from  the   commencement  of 
his    poetic    career,   over    the   deepest 
mysteries  of  life,  death,  and  immortality, 
of  matter  and  spirit,  of  revelation  and  re- 
ligion, of  ethnic  and  Christian  dogma ; 
to  have  pondered,  and  to  have  reached 
no  absolute   affirmative  conviction;  to 
have  settled    down,    reluctantly    but 
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liimlj,  into  some  negations,  margined 
by  admitted  nncertainties ;  and  never- 
theless  to  have  preserved  unimpaired 
his  interest  in  these  vast  questions,  no 
longer  as  matter  for  speculation  or  deci- 
sion, but  as  supreme  factors  in  the  world 
of  thought,  and  as  the  grandest  of  motive 
powers  for  human  action  and  effort  His 
is  a  hand,  as  one  might  say,  which  has 
tried  at  unravelling  a  web  that  proved 
wholly  defiant  of  his  efforts ;  but  he  ob- 
serves none  the  less  with  perennial 
pleasure  the  tints  of  the  few  ravelled 
threads  which  he  had  picked,  and  his 
mental  eye  recomposes  their  pattern 
with  satisfaction.  In  especial,  the 
Christian  faith  dominates  our  author's 
thought :  if  he  offers  no  worship  at  the 
altar,  he  haunts  the  vestibule  and  paces 
the  aisles.  A  monk,  hermit,  or  cenobite, 
more  than  any  other  man,  attracts  him ; 
:a  devout  believer  in  the  devil,  whether 
exorcist  or  sorcerer,  needs  no  farther 
passport  to  his  mental  hospitality.  The 
bread  and  salt  are  at  once  produced,  and 
companionably  partaken  of,  and  the 
bond  of  union  is  cemented  once  for  alL 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  indi- 
cations are  not  wanting  of  a  strong  anti- 
Catholic  bias  in  Mr.  Scott  He  sincerely 
glories  in  the  Protestant  assault  upon 
Catholicism,  as  in  the  belligerency  of 
free  thought  against  all  the  Churches, 
and  no  less  of  naked  human  reason 
against  theosophy  itself  :  and  yet  a 
Christian  is  his  km  in  a  degree  which 
no  Greek,  Hindoo,  or  Turk  can  rival, 
and  a  monk  of  the  Thebaid  in  a  degree 
which  no  evangelical  pastor  or  missionary 
Scripture-reader  can  pretend  to.  He  ac- 
knowledges in  Christianity  the  greatest 
spiritual  force  which  the  world  has  }et 
witnessed,  the  nucleus  of  our  modem 
or  humanitarian  civilisation,  the  largest 
and  most  august  mould  into  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  poured  whatsoever  it 
owns  or  images  forth  of  the  divine.  In 
one  of  his  sonnets,  named  Faith,  belonging 
to  the  series  entitled  Outside  the  TempUj 
there  is  an  exceedingly  grand  line, 

**  And  the  world  listens  yet  through  all  her 
dead," 

which  powerfully  expresses  Mr.  Scott*s 
essential  view  and  essential  meaning  in 


these  matters.  He  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  Christian  idea,  because  he  has 
a  strong  sense  of  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  sonnet  is  a  very  fine  one;  and 
although,  taken  by  itself,  it  might 
convey  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
author's  opinions  in  religion,  I  quote  it 
here  entire,  as  the  only  specimen  from 
the  volume  which  my  limits  of  space 
allow: 

*' '  Follow  me,'  Jesus  said :  and  they  uurose ; 
Pet<ir  and  Andrew  rose  and  followea  him. 
Followed  him  even  to  heaven,  through 
death  most  grim, 
And  through  a  long  hard  Ufe— without  re- 
pose 
Save  in  the  grand  ideal  of  its  dose. 
'  Take  up  your  cross,  and  come  with  me, ' 

He  said : 
And  the  world  listens  yet  through  all  her 
dead, 
And  still  would  answer,  had  we  fiiith  like 

those. 
But  who  can  light  again  such  beaoon-fire  7 
With  gladsome  haste  and  with  rejoicing 
souls 
How  would  men  gird  themselves  for  the 
emprise ! 
Leaving  their  black  boats  by  the  dead  lake's 

mire, 
Leaving  theur  slimy  nets  by  the  cold  shoals. 
Leaving  their  old  oars,  nor  once  turn  their 
eyes." 

For  tbe  rest^  the  poet's  personal 
stand-point  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
"We  see  in  him  the  man  at  once  of  Scot* 
tish  nationality  and  of  northern  imagi- 
nation.  For  ecclesiastical  mummery  or 
popish  browbeating  he  has  a  great  con- 
tempt, the  "dour"  antipathy  of  the 
hereditary  Calvinist;  while  for  anything 
wild,  weird,  and  uncultured,  for  intellect 
and  aspiration  in  the  uncouthest  guise,  for 
self-devotion  running  into  any  extrava- 
gance of  self-sacrifice  or  self-abasement, 
for  fury  of  zeal  or  fierceness  of  spiritual 
conflict,  he  has  the  energetic  fellow- 
feeling  of  a  Scandinavian  or  Teutonic 
nature.  To  him  not  the  gallant  troa- 
badour  but  the  semi-savage  scald  is  the 
genuine  poetic  figure:  the  learned  theo- 
logian counts  for  nothing  in  religion, 
but  the  recluse  student  for  something, 
and  the  frenzied  ascetic  for  much.  Not 
indeed  that  he  approves  this  ascetia 
He  turns  towards  him  the  chiller  lobe 
of  his  brain,  and  the  warmer  comer  of 
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hkheari  He  scratinizes  him,  as  it 
were,  througk  a  nineteentk- century 
spy-glass,  and  sees  in  him  an  antic 
figore  worthy  of  not  a  little  sarcasm : 
bat  all  the  while  he  feels  him  to  be  a 
mnch-bedevilled  purgatorial  brother, 
whom  he  proceeds  to  describe  to  us 
in  detail,  and  with  uncoucealable  sym- 
pathy. 

Many  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems  might  be 
cited  as  exhibiting  this  remarkable 
mixture  of  an  outside  and  an  inside 
view  of  religion ;  the  external  observa- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  who  is  not  com- 
mitted to  believing  in  that  which  he 
sets  forth,  and  the  internal  perception 
of  what  the  devotional  feeling  may  be 
for  the  devotee  himael£  I  specify  the 
principal  examples.  St.  Margaret^  a 
poem  describing  the  last  hours  of  the 
cloistered  saint,  small  in  dimensions, 
but  in  emotion  and  fashioning  one  of 
the  greatest  things  in  the  volume. 
Anthony,  a  strange  narrative,  grotesque 
and  grim,  of  the  religion  of  fear — the 
hero  being  an  anchorite  of  the  dark  ages, 
with  his  temptations,  terrors,  and  hnal 
backsliding.  The  series  of  sonnets  al- 
ready referred  to,  named  Outside  the 
Temple^  in  which  the  various  phases  of 
the  author's  mind,  as  affected  by  these 
momentous  questions,  are  subtly  and 
movingly  shadowed  forth — ^not  in  a  ser- 
monizing nor  yet  a  lecturing  tone,  not 
more  for  iconoclasm  than  for  edifica- 
tion, but  with  poetical  amplitude  of 
conception  and  sensitiveness  of  touch  : 
they  are  indeed  capable  of  making  a 
deep  impression,  and  of  j&nding  a  very 
large  circle  of  readers.  The  blank-verse 
Monody  ('«0n  the  death  of  a  young 
Friend,"  as  it  used  to  be  entitled).  The 
Venerable  Bede  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, founded  on  some  rhetorical  flou- 
rishes of  adjuration  in  which  Cardinal 
Wiseman  once  indulged,  and  which 
Mr.  Scott,  by  an  ingenious  intellectual 
prolusion,  turns  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  modern  Cardinal,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  exaltation  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  fedth  and  work  in  which  the 
recluse  religious  scholar  of  old  Cved  and 
died.  The  solemn  blank-verse  address 
To  the  Sphinx,  considered  as  the  Symbol 


of  Beligious  Mystery,^  The  Music  of 
the  Spheres,  first  published  in  1838 
under  the  title  Hades,  or  tJie  Transit ;  an 
ideal  poem  in  a  semi-narrative  form, 
suggesting  the  not  humanly  conceiv* 
able  state  of  consciousness  in  which 
the  souls  of  a  Mussulman,  a  ChrlBtian, 
and  a  Jew,  may  all  three  equally  exist 
after  the  death  of  the  body — though 
indeed  even  this  vague  presentment  of 
the  subject  would  seem  to  go  beyond 
the  real  intention  of  the  author,  who 
probably  does  not  mean  to  lay  it  4own 
as  an  infedlible  certainty  that  the  souk 
would  have  any  self-conscious  existence 
at  alL  Fixudly,  the  simply  forcible  set 
of  ballads.  Four  Acts  of  St,  Cuthbert,  in 
which  the  direct  account  of  the  facts, 
as  devoutly  viewed  by  a  contemporary, 
is  not  diluted  by  any  sort  of  run- 
ning comment  from  the  poet  himsel£ 
The  most  elaborate  expression  which 
Mr.  Scott's  speculative  opioions  ever 
received — though  these  may  perhaps 
be  gathered  with  as  much  completeness 
and  effect  from  the  sonnets  Outside  the 
Temple — is  to  be  found  in  a  poem  not 
here  reprinted.  This  was  published  in 
a  volume  by  itself  in  1846,  named  The 
Year  of  the  World,  a  Philosophical  Poem 
on  Redemption  from  the  Fall.  It  never 
obtained  many  readers ;  but,  of  the  few 
whom  it  did  secure,  several  will  no 
doubt  agree  in  a  certain  feeling  of  re- 
gret which  I  entertain  in  finding  it 
excluded  from  the  present  collection. 
The  Year  of  the  World  shows  that  one 
of  Shelley's  dominant  ideas — that  of  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature — ^was 
atni  in  1846  sufficiently  compatible 
with  Mr.  Scott's  creed  and  aspirations ; 
and  it  may  in  various  respects  claim 
rank  among  the  best  poems  extant  in 
which  serious  s^jcculation  has  taken-on 
a  not  incongruous  garb  of  imaginative 
form. 

Of  the  poets  I  have  already  mentioned, 
all  belonging  to  a  generation  preceding 
Mr.  Scott's,  those  whose  influence  is  to 
some  extent  perceptible  in  his  writings 
are  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Coleridge  :  not 

^  Jtelicfious  Liberty ^  as  printed  in  Mr. 
Scott's  volume,  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the 
press — a  rather  unfortunate  one. 
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certainly  that  any  one  of  the  three  has 
regulated  hia  conceptions,  or  stamped 
his  style  decisively,  hut  we  can  trace,  in 
one  place  or  anoUier,  the  intellectual 
stress  and  the  formative  vestige  of  these 
powerful  and  undying  spirits.  I  shall 
next  proceed  to  take  count  of  some  other 
poets  more  nearly  alongside  of  Mr.  Scott 
in  point  of  date.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
earliest  poem  hy  the  latter,  as  repro- 
duced in  the  present  volume,  helongs  to 
the  year  1831.  For  1832  (or  1831, 
for  the  text  and  the  index  differ 
on  this  point)  there  is  a  captivat- 
ing little  poem  in  octosyllahic  metre, 
named  Midnight,  which  holds  you  as 
with  the  very  finger  of  fantasy,  half 
indicative,  hidf  ominous;  also  an  ode 
To  the  Memory  of  John  Keats,  and  A 
Fable,  symbolizing  the  unequal  &te8  of 
the  true  poetic  or  inventive  explorer, 
and  the  spurious  one.  For  1833,  The 
Incantation  of  Hervor  ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  The  Dance  of  Deaih,  an  ir- 
regular narrative  poem,  recounting  the 
sudden  end  of  a  certain  "Clerk  Hu- 
bert." For  1837,  The  Music  of  the 
Spheres,  already  mentioned.  The  Four 
Acts  of  St.  Cuthbert  may  be  rather 
earlier,  or  rather  later,  than  this.  The 
next  date  which  we  find  clearly  indicated 
is  1847,  to  the  verses,  I  go  to  he  cured 
at  Avilion,  which  relate  to  a  picture  of 
King  Arthur  painted  by  Mr.  Scott  him- 
self. I  need  not  particularize  any  more 
recent  dates.  One  of  the  author's  early 
poems  not  here  reproduced  is  thatnamed 
at  first  Bosabel,  and  afterwards  Mary 
Anne,  narrating  the  successive  stages  in 
the  career  of  a  bright  country-girl  who 
perishes  an  unfriended  outcast  of  the 
town.  This  (which  dates,  I  suppose,  at 
least  as  far  back  as  1840)  may  not  im- 
probably be  one  of  those  compositions, 
adverted  to  in  the  preface,  "  whose  sub- 
jects or  motives  have  been  adopted  by 
later  poets,  and  realized  in  a  more  poeti- 
cal or  completer  manner."  However 
this  may  be,  I  am  sorry  to  miss  Mary 
A  nne,  which  is  indisputably  a  prominent 
example  of  the  writer's  genius.  It 
haunts  the  memory,  by  virtue  especially 
of  its  sternly  pitying  realism  :  the  poet 
feels  so  deeply  how  much  there  is  on 


which  tender  sympathy  and  commise- 
ration may  be  expended,  and  how  hope- 
less their  bestowal  remains,  how  dark 
and  fateful  the  doom  which  he  is  watch- 
ing. 

Towards  1831,  when  Mr.  Scott  was 
a  beginner,  one  of  the  influences  most 
observable  on  the  surface  of  poetical 
literature  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
who,  publishing  first,  at  an  almost 
childish  age,  in  1809,  continued  writing 
up  to  her  death  in  1835.  The  warmth 
of  romantic  and  domestic  sentiment  is 
no  less  manifest  in  Mrs.  Hemans  than 
the  moral  and  religious  propriety  ;  but 
the  combination  is  at  best  a  tepid  one, 
grateful  and  fragrant  to  readily  believing 
and  easily  satisfied  readers,  but  inca- 
pable of  affecting  those  stronger  minds 
which,  having  a  poetic  fertility  of  their 
own,  can  alone  be  relied  upon  for  carry- 
ing on  the  true  work  of  poetry  from 
generation  to  generation.  Another 
poetess,  active  and  conspicuous  at  the 
same  period,  was  Miss  Landon,  who 
died  in  1838.  She  had,  perhaps,  a 
more  decided  gift  than  Mrs.  Hemans; 
but  her  sentiment  took  a  hectic  cast, 
with  a  kind  of  feminine  Byionism,  and 
her  poetiy  can  hardly  be  said  to  survive 
now,  save  as  a  liteiaiy  reminiscence  of 
elderly  people.  In  1822  Beddoes  pub- 
lished his  Bride^s  Tragedy,  followed  in 
1850,  after  the  author's  death,  by  the 
printing  of  Death's  Jest-hock :  both  of 
them  dramas  in  an  Elizabethan  mould 
of  imagination  and  language,  with  a 
singular  degree  of  poetic  exaltation, 
which  cannot^  however,  blind  the  reader 
to  structural  weakness,  and  a  most  arbi- 
trary use  of  the  author's  powers.  The 
year  1824  produced  another  of  the  few 
dramatic  works  of  the  age  having  in- 
herent vitality — ^the  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren  of  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  to 
which  some  attention  has  at  last  been 
secured  by  the  article  Mr.  Swinburne 
published  in  a  recent  number  (February 
1875)  of  the  Fortnightiy  Beview.  The 
treatment  of  the  episode  of  Potiphar's 
wife,  Phraxanor,  reveals  a  lofty  dramatic 
instinct,  and  potential  high  art ;  and  the 
language  is  generally  stately,  uniting  a 
large  and   fundamental   simplicity  to 
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frngal  bnt  effectiye  elaboratioi).  Tet 
another  diamatist  appeared  in  1827, 
Sir  Heniy  Taylor,  whose /<aac  Comnehtts, 
then  published,  preceded  by  seven  years 
the  fuller  exhibition  of  his  powers  far- 
nished  by  Philip  van  Artevelde.  Taylor* 
is,  of  all  the  poets  of  our  time,  the 
one  perhaps  who  may  most  properly 
be  teimed  eclectic.  He  does  not  found 
himself  upon  any  pait  writer  or  period ; 
but  shows,  in  his  composed  vigour  and 
oyeiruling  fineness  of  sense  and  taste, 
the  results  of  much  selective  and  im- 
partial study  of  many  models. 

In  1830  was  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  leading  master  of  the 
time,  Tennyson.  The  influence  of  this 
great  artist  has  been  immense.  He  has 
carried  perfection  of  verbal  form  and 
metrical  structure  to  its  uttermost ;  and 
has  attained  so  precise  a  balance  between 
thought  and  expression,  has  thrown  so 
much  suggestion  into  his  music,  and  so 
rich  a  thrill  of  harmony  into  his  inven- 
tions and  his  imagery,  that^  if  we 
r^aid  fineness  of  execution  alone,  we 
might  almost  say  that  the  predecessors 
of  Tennyson,  as  an  entire  class,  look 
somewhat  crude  and  oflhand  in  com- 
parison. But  this  would  be  more  a 
literary  than  a  genuinely  critical  judg- 
ment. The  perfection  of  a  lyric  by 
Shelley,  for  instance,  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  perfection  of  a  lyric  by 
Tennyson  :  the  former  is  less  exact,  and 
more  impulsive — ^less  intended,  and  more 
inspired — ^less  provable,  not  a  jot  less 
absolute — more  intrinsic,  less  extrinsic. 
We  inspect  it  lees,  and  recognize  it 
equally.  From  the  special  nature  of 
his  excellences,  the  influence  of  Ten- 
nyson has  been  to  cultivate  executants, 
not  to  nerve  inventors  to  courageous 
attempts :  he  has  fostered  literary 
poetry,  but  not  promoted — save  in  his 
own  most  admirable  performances — the 
interests  of  personal  poetry.  Just  as  the 
&me  of  Tennyson  was  getting  well 
established,  another  poetical  meteor 
crossed  the  horizon  —  Philip  James 
Bailey,  with  his  Festus,  This  was  in 
1833;  and  probably  no  poet  of  the 
current  half  century  has  excited  a 
more    positive    enthusiasm,   has    en- 


listed more  zealous  faith  or  kindled 
loftier  hopes,  than  Bailey.  At  the 
present  day  Fettus  is  litde  read.  It 
has  indeed  become  a  portentous  bulk 
of  words ;  the  author  having  been  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  swell  out  the  always  in- 
flated dimensions  of  his  book  by  adding 
to  them  huge  accretions  of  other  matter 
that  ought  either  not  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  all,  or  at  any  rate  to  have 
been  retained  (as  some  of  it  at  first  did 
appear)  in  a  separate  form  of  publicatioiL 
The  immense  ambition  of  the  author 
of  Festue  is  a  striking  phenomenon.  He 
undertook  before  Uie  age  of  twenty 
this  vast  elemental  drama,  in  which  the 
first  speaker  is  Qod,  and  the  last  scene 
the  end  of  the  world.  FeUue  has  a 
somewhat  Swedenboigian  tone  of  theo- 
logy ;  it  is  also  conspicuously  Sweden- 
borgian  in  its  enormous  sweep,  and  the 
diluvial  overflow  of  its  pages.  It  is 
the  poem  of  magnitude,  and  has  many 
truly  great  tones  and  utterances  amid 
the  unmeasured  swirl  and  rumble  of  its 
march.  I  have  called  Mr.  Bailey  a 
poetical  meteor :  it  may  be  feared  that 
at  the  present  day  many  count  him  a 
mere  poetical  igni^fatuiUy  but  this  is,  I 
think,  much  less  tlum  justice  to  a  man 
of  exalted  faculty  and  memorable  handi- 
work. Unfortunately  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  reading  powers  of  readers ;  and 
the  poets  who  will  not  restrict  their 
writing  powers  proportionately  have  to 
pay  the  forfeit. 

Browning's  first  avowed  poem.  Para- 
cehusy  appeared  in  1835 :  it  had  been 
preceded  by  the  anonymous  Pauline  in 
1833.  Mr.  Browning's  has  been  well 
termed  by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  (and 
not  improbably  by  others)  "psycho- 
logical poetry;"  and  the  critic  has 
forcibly  pointed  out  the  great  importance 
of  the  monologue  in  ti^e  form  of  our 
poet's  work.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  you  appreciate  in  Browning  is  his 
many-sidedness;  passion,  imagination, 
mental  and  moral  analysis,  knowledge 
of  life,  pictorial  and  picturesque  couleur 
locale,  the  devious  preferences  of  a 
scholar  and  a  student  of  all  sorts  of 
things  past  and  present,  make  up  a 
most  extraordinary  personality,  whether 
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individual  or  literary.      Perhaps  the 
maaiiq[>rmg  of  hia  whole  peiformance  is 
intellectuid   keenness;  the  insight  to 
diacem  and  discriminate,  the  equally 
patient,  tenacious,  and  eager  energy  in 
scrutinizmg.      His    mind    flows    into 
every  cranny  of  his  subject;  and  he 
presents  it  to  the  reader,  concrete  in 
itself,  and  informed  besides  with  new 
vitality  from  the  mental  processes  which 
replenish  its  forms.    It  nught  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  those  anatomical  or 
midOBCopieal  prepaxatiouB  into  which 
some  colouring-matter  has  been  poured, 
so  as  to  exhibit  all  its  otherwise  unde- 
fined veining.    One  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  great  danger  of  such  a 
poet  lies  in  his  very    subtlety.      In 
manipulating    his   subject-matter,    he 
teases  and  tangles  it ;  in  addressing  the 
reader,  he  plies  him  confusingly — ^not 
perhaps  confusedly — ^with  thought  upon 
thought,  suggestion  after    suggestion, 
and   side-light    traversing    side-light 
Between  the  date  of  his  semi-dramatic 
poem  Faracelsus,  and  of  his  first  stage- 
play  Strafford  J  1840,  another  dramatist 
of  mark  appeared — Mr.  Home ;  whose 
Cotmo  d^ Medici  and  Death  of  Marlowe y 
both  of  the  Elimbethan  type,  came  out 
in  1837,  foUowed    in  1843    by   the 
sonorous  epic  strains  of  Orion,    Miss 
Barrett  (Mis.  Browning)   produced  in 
1838  her  first  volume,  The  Seraphim^ 
and  Other  Foeau.     This  great-souled 
woman  and  sibylline  poetess  may  pos- 
sibly, in  a  remote  future,  be  found  to 
have  scored  our  poetic  literature  more 
deeply  than  any  contemporary — ^more  so 
even  than  those  few  who  are  beyond 
dispute  or  cavil  her  superiors  in  the 
art   Mrs.  Browning  had  passionate  sen- 
timenty  the  acutest  and  the   noblest 
sympathies,  an  intellect  equally  subtle 
and  intense,  a  marvellous  thrill  of  ex- 
pressional  and  musical  power  :  she  had 
besides  an  inclination  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  her  time,  which  gives 
an  exceptional  weight  and  force  to  her 
performances.      Above  all,  she  was  a 
woman,  one  unrivalled  in  richness  and 
elevation  of  poetic  gift  among  all  Eng- 
lish or  all  modem  poetesses ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  amount  of  import- 


ance may  not  at  some  coming  time 
attach  to  her  in  this  character. 

Such  is  the  laurelled  band  who  may 
be  regarded  as  more  especially  the  coor 
temporaries  of  Mr.  Scott  in  the  period 
'bf  lus  chief  poetic  activity  and  develop- 
ment : — Mrs.  Hemans,    Miss   Landon, 
Beddoes,  Charles  Wells,  Henxy  Taylor, 
Tennyson,   Bailey,  Browning,   Home, 
Mrs.  Browning.    He  does  not  resemble 
any  one  of  them ;  and  the  only  two  to 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  cer- 
tain relation,  of  scope  or  executiony  aze 
Bailey  and  Tennyson.     To  Bailey  he 
has  a  sort  of  substantial  affinity — mainly 
because  the  minds  of  both  reach  oat  bj 
a  natural  and  irrepressible  tendency  to 
the  highest  things    in  the  world    of 
thought  and  contemplation.    Of  course, 
however,  there  is  a  radical  difference  in 
the  speculative   goal   which  the  two 
authors  have  respectively  reached :  and 
they  differ  toto  codo  in  actual  handiwodc, 
— Mr.  Scott  having  written  only  one  long 
poem,  The  Year  of  the  Worlds  and  even 
this  being  a  specimen  of  condensation 
rather  than  expansion,  and  hia  general 
method  being  remarkably  terse,  and  full 
of  the  reserve,  not  the  expenditure^  of 
force.  He  utters  pregnant  words,  in  the 
tone  almost  of  a  taciturn  man :  no  poet 
could  be  less  chaigeaUe    with    glib 
fluency,  none  finds    less    difficulty  in 
leaving  off  when  once  he  has  had  hie 
say.      Mostly  he    presents   in  direct 
portrayal  whatever  he  has  to  expreaB : 
fedthful  herein   to  his  character  as  a 
painter,  though  not  indulging  in  any 
excess  of  pictorial  detail   or  adjunct. 
He  brings  the  thing  saliently  before  the 
mental  eye,  and  leaves  it  to  convey  its 
inner  meaning  through  its  vivid  appeal 
to  the  perceptions.    As  for  Tennyson, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  of  that  great 
writer  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  Mr. 
Scott    All  we  can  say  is  that,  with 
comparatively    little    aim    at   extreme 
polish  of  diction  or  rounded  elaboration 
of  form,  there  is  nevertheless  a  certain 
overshaidowing   here,  aa  elsewhere^  of 
the  Tennysonian  cycle  of  style^  and  a 
moderate  proportion  of  poems  in  the 
same  general  line  of  work  as  those  de- 
scriptive narratives,  idyllieally  realistic 
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of  -which.  Tennysou  has  given  highly 
finished  examples.  Such  are  Green 
Cherries, An  Artistes  Birthpla€€,taid  Sun^ 
day  Morning  AUme.  This  last  might  be 
cited  as  combining  obsenrably  three  of 
the  main  currents  of  Mr.  Scott's  power 
as  a  thinker  and  poet :  the  mystic  or 
abstract^  the  sense  of  historic  develop- 
ment,* and  the  attention,  at  once  inti- 
mate and  independent,  to  the  practical 
aspects  of  everyday  lifei  Of  these  Mr. 
Scott  always  speaks  as  if  he  were  in 
them,  yet  not  exactly  of  them.  He 
bears  his  share  in  them,  but  regards 
them  from  a  station  a  little  apart.  They 
may  invest  the  spirit,  but  are  dropped 
if  ^ey  threaten  to  encumber  it 

Since  the  period  of  poetry  which  we 
have  just  been  considering,  of  which  the 
nucleus  may  be  assigned  to  the  years 
1830  to  1835,  and  which  we  may 
designate  the  Tennyson-Bailey-Brown- 
ing period,  no  markedly  new  phase  had 
to  be  recorded  until  the  advent  of  the 
so-called  Spasmodic  School,  constituted 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  and  Mr. 
DobelL  The  last-named  was  first  in 
the  field  with  his  poem  named  The 
Boman,  which,  however,  has  little  to  do 
with  anything  that  could  be  called 
spasmodic :  it  was  published  in  1850. 
ii  1852,  heralded  by  clamorous  horn- 
blowings  from  Mr.  George  Gilfillan,  ap- 
peared the  Life-Drama  of  Alexander 
Smith ;  and  in  1854  the  most  consider- 
able outcome  of  the  school,  the  Balder 
of  Mr.  Dobell,  of  which  only  the  open- 
ing portion  has  been  published.  All 
these  works  assumed  the  dramatic  form, 
but  without  any  of  that  solid  substra- 
tum of  personal  character,  of  moving 
incident,  of  dimax,  and  of  interaction 
of  motive,  passion,  and  contingency, 
which  can  alone  turn  a  poem  in  dia- 
logue into  a  genuine  drama.  The  nick- 
name of  the  *'  Spasmodic  School ''  is  not 
exceedingly  appropriate,  but  it  is  conve- 
nient, and  may  be  used  here  partly  on 
that  account  and  partly  as  recalling  to 
memory  the  book  in  which  it  was  first 
(I  think)  adopted — ^the  amusing  travestie 
FirtnUian  by  Professor  Ay  toun,  to  which 
so  many  of  us  have  been  indebted  for  a 
most  hearty  laugh.    Among  those  who 


laughed  were  no  doubt  several  who  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  present  extinction  of 
the  Spasmodic  School ;  but  extinguished 
it  was,  to  all  practical  purposes — ^its  weak 
points  had  been  too  neatly  punctured 
and  too  ludicrously  burlesqued  by  Fir- 
milian.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Bailey 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  genesis 
of  the  Spasmodic  School ;  Feetue,  with 
its  yearnings  of  unsubstantial  passion, 
and  of  thought  adventuring  into  bound- 
less space,  and  boxing  the  compass  of 
speculation,  must  have  pioneered  Smith 
into  the  staggering  fervours  of  the  Life- 
Dranuiy  and  Dobell  into  the  magnilo- 
quent hysteria  of  Balder.  Let  us  not, 
however,  do  injustice  to  either  of  these 
capable  and  aspiring  men ;  each  of  them 
lofty  in  heart  and  mind,  and  with  a  true 
poetical  inspiration.  The  lAfe-Drarnay 
written  by  an  inexperienced  Scottish 
youth,  drudging  in  the  work  of  a  manu- 
fiictory,  revealed  to  us  nothing  new — 
nothing  that  we  did  not  know  as 
trite,  or  disregard  as  extravagant ;  but 
it  contained  numerous  passages  of  ener- 
getic and  glowing  poetry,  and  pre- 
sented many  vivid  images.  Bolder  ex- 
hibited to  us  a  strenuous  intellect  pain- 
fully on  the  stretch,  projecting  itself 
with  excessive  effort,  and  lapsing  into 
morbidity  through  self-scrutiny  and 
self-assertion ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a 
potent  master  of  verse,  a  highly-trained 
artist,  and  a  thoroughly  serious  thinker. 
Some  other  productions  of  Dobell  show 
the  same  faculties  with  equal  emi- 
nence, and  little  of  the  like  alloy. 
The  great  defect  of  both  these  writers 
is  that,  in  their  most  distinctive  works, 
they  did  not  know  where  to  draw  in  or 
wind  up.  They  did  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  their  real  relation  to  the 
reading  public  Their  idea  was  to  ride 
the  high  horse  of  poetry,  prancing  and 
curveting;  while  simpler-minded  spec- 
tators found  the  whole  exhibition  a 
parade,  and,  after  no  long  interval  of  ex- 
pectancy, resented  it  as  an  interruption 
and  an  imposture.  In  this  they  were 
far  from  being  wholly  right ;  but  there 
is  little  that  can  surprise  one  in  such  a 
result. 

The  Spasmodic  School  had  its  day — a 
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short   one — and  is  now  lelegated  to 
more  than  its  due  dimness  of  eclipse. 
Meanwhile    other    writers    had  been 
springing  up,  who  constitate  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  living  and  dominant  force 
in  our  poetic  development.     The  reader 
will  easily  understand  why  I  speak  with 
great  reserve  on  this  topic :  the  names  * 
of  two  of  the  writers  referred  to  will 
speak  for  themselves   on  that   point. 
Mr.  Dante  Eossetti  began  publishing 
poems  in  1850 — The  Blessed  Dafnosel, 
and  others  which  reappeared  with  many 
more  in  his  volume  printed  in  1870 ; 
iu  1861  had  been  issued  his  translations 
from  the  Barly  Italian   Poets,     Miss 
Christina  Eossetti  can  also  be  traced  in 
published  type  as  far  back  as  1850 ;  her 
lirst  volume,  headed  by  the  poem  of 
Goblin  Markety  came  out  iu  1862,  and  her 
second,  with  The  Prince's  Progress^  in 
1866.     Mr.  Morris  began  in  1858,  with 
The  Defence  of   Guinevere^  and   other 
Poems,  followed  in  1867  by  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jcaon^  and  in  1868  by  the 
first  part  of    The  Earthly    Paradise. 
Mr.  Swinburne  published  his  dramas 
of   The   Queen  Mother  and  Bosamond 
in  1860,  Atalanta  in  Calydon  in  1865,* 
the  Poenu  and  Ballads  in  1866.     To 
these  succeeded  other  volumes,  of  which 
the  last  was  Erechtheus  in  1876.    I  ab- 
stain from  obtruding  on  the  reader  any 
critical  estimate  of  Uieee  four  poets :  of 
the  former  two  for  an  obvious  reason, 
and  of  the  latter  two  because  it  would 
appear  to  me  out  of  place  and  out  of 
scale    to    comment    on    them,    while 
silence  is  preserved  as  to  the  other  pair. 
There  need  however  be  no  impropriety 
in   my  reminding   the    reader  of   the 
great  influence  that  these  four  authors 
(or  more  especially  three  of  them,  omit- 
ting the  poetess)    have  exercised  over 
the  poetic  standard  and  drift  of  our 
time — an  influence  chiefly  manifest  on 
the   surface    since   the   appearance   of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  two  volumes  of  1865 
and  1866 ;  no  impropriety  also  in  my 
bespeaking  attention  to  the  various  dates 
which  1  have  quoted.     These  show  that 
if  (as  has  been  often  alleged)  there  is 
any  solidarity  between  the  poetic  work 
of  Dante  Bossetti,  of  Morris,  and  of 


Swinburne,  and  if  volumes  by  Morris 
and  Swinburne  were  in  the  hands  of 
readers  before  any  volume  by  Eossetti, 
this  was  nevertheless  an  introversion  of 
the  real  order  of  date,  and  therefore  of 
poetic  precursorship  and  impulsion;  a 
fact  indeed  abundantly  well  known  to 
those  readers,  among  others,  who  have 
perused  Mr.  Swinburne's  own  recent 
volume  of  republished  prose  Essays. 
It  may  here  be  observed  that  Mr.  Scott 
inscribes  his  volume  to  these  three  poets, 
saying,  in  the  course  of  his  dedicatory 
sonnet, 

"  Which  was  the  earliest  1    Methinks  'twas 
he 
Who  from  the  southern  laurels  fresh  leaves 
brought," 

— !.«.  Dante  Eossetti.  Now  "me- 
thinks" may  be  as  handy  an  archaism 
as  the  well-worn  "  I  ween,"  which  has 
filled  up  so  many  a  verse,  and  futnished 
so  many  a  rhyme ;  but,  if  the  insertion 
of  that  word  in  the  sonnet  should  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Scott  is  really  in  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  Eossetti  was  or 
was  not  an  earlier  writer  of  poetry,  and 
an  earlier  appreciator  of  Mr.  Scott  him- 
self, than  Swinburne  and  Morris^  then 
the  only  inference  would  be  that  our 
author  has  a  lax  memory  for  dates. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  poet, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
(already  glanced  at  here)  that  he  is  a 
painter  as  well ;  a  painter  by  profession, 
a  poet  by  bent  of  mind,  and  by  frequent 
yet  still  subsidiary  practice.  Some  of 
his  smaller  poems  are  on  subjects  im- 
mediately connected  with  fine  art ;  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  these  being 
the  sonnet  To  the  Artists  called  P,B,B,, 
1857.  There  is  also  the  deeply  im- 
pressive Bequiem  for  the  author's 
greatly  gifted  brother,  the  painter 
David  Scott  (who  died  in  March  1849) ; 
and  again  a  sonnet  To  my  Brother,  mi 
publishing  his  Memoir,  Another  class 
of  compositions  is  in  the  character  of 
ballads — very  unlike  the  old  English  or 
Scottish  ballads,  and  yet  intellectually 
related  to  them  by  a  certain  genuine 
heredity.  One  of  these — ^probably  also 
one  of  the  latest-written  poems  in  the 
volume — ^is  The  Witches'  Ballad^  a  very 
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striking  jet  of  grotesque  imagination, 
strangely  lealistic,  strangely  suggestive. 
Mr.  Scott  has  undoubtedly  been  an  in- 
dependent, an  original  poet,  moving 
along  a  track  of  his  own,  not  aflfecting 
discipleship  nor  courting  association-- 
and  yet  so  far  in  harmony  with  the 
larger  forces  of  thought  in  lus  time  that 
he  is  found,  now  his  poems  are  collected, 
to  have  been  workii^  mo^  than  once 
in  a  like  line  with  other   poets,  his 
coevals  or  juniors.     In  such  instances, 
his  own  work  has  been  done  with  vigor- 
ous singleness  of  mind  and  hand.     His 
great  aim  always  is  to  fix  and  define  an 
idea,  and  present  a  determined  and 
significant  image;   to   evolve  poetical 
matter  poetically.    To  express  it  poeti- 
cally is  also  his  aim,  and  one  in  which 
he  continually  succeeds  by  native  gift, 
and  lofty,  stately,  or   incisive    style. 
Musical    or    noble    verses,    and    full- 
breathed  dignified  periods,  abound  in 
his  writings.    On  the  other  hand,  to 
finish  for  the  sake  of  literary  perfection 
— ^to  polish  so  as  to  charm  the  reader, 
and  defy  critical  dissection  or  demur — 
this  has  clearly  not  been  any  special 
object  to  him.    Such  being  the  fact,  it 
is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  forms  of 
verse  in  which  Mr.  Scott  succeeds  best 
is  that  form  whidi  most  urgently  de- 
mands   perfection    of  execution — the 
sonnet    This  we  may  probably  attri- 
bute to  two  causes  :  the  recent  date  of 
several  of  the  finest  sonnets,  and  the 
writer's  perception  that  in  these  he  was 
hardly   at    liberty    to    tolerate  loose 
textwre,  or  leave  ragged  edges. 

Here  I  must  end  this  rather  scram- 
bling attempt  to  indicate  what  phases 
British  poetry  has  been  passing  through 
in  the  half  century  since  the  death  of 
Byron;  and  how  one  of  our  poets  worthy 
of  honour,  Mr.  William  Bell  Scott,  has 
comported  himself  as  successor,colleague, 
and  predecessor,  of  various  othera 
eminent  in  the  same  art  I  will  only 
add  a  few  words  to  point  out  that  I 
have  purposely — ^in  order  to  husband 


my    space — omitted     all   mention    of 
American  poets;  among  whom  Edgar 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and 
more  recently  Whitman  and  Joaquin 
Miller,   have  more  particularly  borne 
their  active  part  in    determining    or 
modifying  the  poetical  development  of 
the  times.     I  will  also,  in  scanty  justice 
to  the  men  themselves,  and  with  some 
feeling  of  national  pride  in  so  long  a 
list  of  poetical  writero  more  or  less 
good — and  some  of  them  are  truly  very 
good    indeed — add  in  conclusion  the 
names,  if  hut  the  names,  of  some  other 
authora  belonging  to  the  period  we  have 
been  considering.     Even  these  are  far 
indeed  from  being  all  that  might  legi- 
timately be    mentioned  :   I  set  them 
down  without  the  least  endeavour  to 
assess  their  merits — or  in  some  cases 
perchance  their  demerits.   In  the  earlier 
years,  or  broadly  speaking  in  the  time 
between  the  death  of  Byron  and  the 
advent  of  Tennyson,  there  were  Allan 
Cunningham,      James      Montgomery, 
James  Hogg,  Bryan  Procter,  Mother- 
well, Hamilton  Beynolds,  Praed,  Sheri- 
dan Enowles.      In    the  Tennysonian 
time,     Macaulay,     Ebenezer     Elliott, 
George  Darley,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Keble, 
Westland  Marston,  Barham,  Monckton 
Milnes,  Ebenezer  Jones,  linton,  Pat- 
more,     Kingsley,    Aubrey    de    Vere, 
Clough,     Barnes,     Matthew    Arnold. 
In  recent  years — or  say  roughly  from 
1850      onwards — George      Meredith, 
Frederick  Locker,  Robert  Lytton,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Gamett^  Gkorge  Macdonald, 
Gerald  Massey,  Richards,  Myera,  Alfred 
Austin,  Woohier,    Robert   Buchanan, 
Rhoades,  Miss  Ingelow,  Mra.  Lewes, 
Mrs.  Webster,  Simcox,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
Dommett,Nichol,  Hake,  O'Shaughnessy, 
Philip  Maraton,  John  Payne,  Marzials, 
Ross,  Neil,  Gosse,  James  Thomson. 

''  High  sDirits  call 
The  future  from  its  craole,  and  the  past 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep  but  cannot 
die." 

W.  M.  ROSBETTL 
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THE  GERMAN  STAGE— A  SKETCH. 


Several  articles  upon  this  subject  hav- 
ing lately  appeared  in  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  an  additional  view  by  a 
Grerman  actor  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  English  public  Mr. 
Schutz  Wilson's  pamphlet  is  of  great 
informatioii,  but  it  only  deals  with  part 
of  the  subject,  and  leaves  unmentioned 
hosts  of  illustrious  names  that  have 
shone  on  the  horizon  of  dramatic  great- 
ness. The  German  stage  achieved  its 
lustre  from  what  is  caUed  Die  Ham- 
burger  Feriode  (the  Hamburg  period), 
when  the  Ackermanns  (father,  wife,  and 
daughters),  Eckhof,  Brackmann,  and 
Schroeder,  combined  with  the  assistance 
of  Lessing,  the  father  of  German  litera- 
ture (who  not  only  shone  ^  as  a  great 
dramatist,  but  also  as  a  critic),  banished 
the  loose,  sensuous  French  productions 
from  German  soil,  and  planted  whole- 
some, moral,  deep  thought  and  language 
on  the  German  boards.  That  was  a 
great  time  for  Germany,  for  it  now 
began  to  have  its  own  dramatic  litera- 
ture, and  paved  the  way  for  such  illus- 
trious names  as  Wieland,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Burger,  Eotzebue,  Iffland, 
Schlegel,  and  Tieck.  But  it  had  a  still 
greater  significance,  for  it  was  at  that 
period  that  Shakespeare  was  intro- 
duced into  Germany  and  achieved  an 
overwhelming  success.  On  the  20th 
September,  1777,  Schroeder's  version  of 
JIamlet,  based  on  Wieland's  translation, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
Germany.  Brackmann  played  Hamlet, 
Eckhof  the  ghost,  Schroeder  the  grave- 
digger.  The  sensation  was  so  great 
that  for  a  time  nothing  was  talked  of 
in  Hamburg  but  Brackmann's  Hamlet. 
Busts,  engravings,  and  medals  were 
made  of  him,  whose  conception  of  the 
part  was  principally  bitterly  ironical 
and  humorous.     Schroeder  went  before 

*  His  theatrical  Billiothek  waa  the  founda- 
tion for  future  German  acting. 


the  curtain  and  announced  that  this 
most  extraordinary  character  would  be 
played  by  several  of  the  company,  and 
four  different  actors  alternated  in  the 
part.  Schroeder  himself  (whose  Hamlet 
was  most  liked)  played  Laertes  and  the 
gravedigger  on  different  occasions. 
HamXet  was  followed  by  Eichard  TIL^ 
Henry  IV.,  King  Lear,  and  Othello — all 
Schroeder's  versions.  Schroeder  played 
lago,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
actors  as  a  rule  cared  little  for  Othello. 
The  blacking  of  the  face  was  a  draw- 
back to  facial  expression,  and  Gairick's 
shrewd  refusal  of  the  part  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  little,  and  that 
he  would  remind  the  audience  of  the 
Moorish  boy  in  one  of  Hogarth's  prints, 
must  to  some  extent  have  spread  the 
prejudice.  Schroeder — ^whom,  through- 
out his  life,  Macready  took  as  his  ex- 
ample— ^was  the  isShet  of  the  German 
sta^e.  As  a  child  of  three  yean  old, 
when  playing  the  part  of  Innocence  in 
Petersburg,  before  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth (1744),  he  had  to  say,  "O  no;  I 
liberate  you  ! "  He  spoke  the  words  so 
sweetly  that  the  Empress  kissed  and 
hugged  him,  and  gave  a  beautifal 
present  to  his  mother.  But  he  was 
very  nearly  lost  to  art  At  Warsaw,  in 
his  thirteenth  year,  his  stepfather, 
Ackermann,  placed  him  in  the  School 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  produced  so  great 
an  impression  upon  him  through  their 
kind  treatment-— so  contrary  to  that  he 
experienced  at  home — ^that  he  yielded 
to  their  wish  to  stay  with  theuL  The 
troupe  was  to  leave.  The  boy  had  es- 
caped from  home  and  no  one  knew 
where  he  had  gone.  The  police  were 
called  into  requisition,  but  in  vain ;  and 
nothing  but  the  determination  and 
daring  of  Krohn  the  actor,  who  had  on 
several  occasions  accompanied  Schroeder 
to  the  Jesuit  cloister,  and  insisted  that 
he  must    be   concealed    there — saved 
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bimfrom  his  fiite.    Kiolm  gained  en- 
trance to  the  convent,  niBhed  into  the 
zoom  of  the  monk  and  spoke  so  load 
with  him,  that  Schioeder,  who  was  con- 
cealed in  the  next  cell,  could  hear  every 
woid  he  said,  hut  not  the  low  retorts 
of  the  priest.    At  last  Krohn  exclaimed 
with  a  tremendons  voice,  "  Fritz,  Fritz, 
where  are  yon  ?    Yonr  mother  is  tearing 
her  hair  and  fainting  constantly."    The 
hoy  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  and  sohhed 
aloud,      The  monk  opened  the    door 
and  coldly  said,    ''Had  the  hoy  hut 
triumphed  over  this  last  trial,  he  would 
have  heen  lost  to  your  pernicious  pro- 
fession, and  his  soul  saved  for  ever/' 
After  many  successful  years  of  man- 
agement in  Hamhurg,  (Toseph  II.  called 
him  to  Vienna  to  manage  his  Burg- 
theatre,  a  position  which  placed  him, 
as  he  afterwards  found  out,  under  a 
peculiar    emharrassment       The    good 
Emperor,    who  was  dotingly  fond  of 
the  drama,  and  had  huilt  the  present 
Burg-theatre  close  to  his  castle,  that  he 
might  walk  from  his  apartments  into 
his  private  hox,  hated  fatiU  endings  to 
plays.     Schroeder  therefore,  as  Laertes, 
was  compelled  to  let  Hamlet  live  and 
reign,  as  Othello  to  kill  lago,  and  live 
happily  with  Desdemona,  recovered  his 
senses  as  Lear,  and  saw  a  numher  of 
grandchildren  fondly  caressing  his  white 
heard,  after  giving  his  land  to  Cordelia. 
Such  perversions  were    naturally  dis- 
tasteful to  Schroeder,  and  he  resigned 
his  honourahle  and  lucrative  position 
fat  a  second  management  in  Hamhurg, 
where  he  afterwards  died  in  his  seventy- 
third  year. 

Ecldiof  is  looked  upon  as  the  first 
great  actor  whom  Germany  possessed. 
He  was  the  predecessor  of  Schroeder 
and  Fleck,  had  served  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  was  released  from  service  hy 
a  special  decree,  and  took  to  a  vagrant's 
Ufa  He  soon  hecame  the  idol  of  the 
students  and  men  of  letters  all  over 
Germany,  and  may  he  called  the  creator 
of  German  classic  art.  With  a  thin 
haggard  appearance  he  comhined  a 
grave  and  scholarly  nature.  He  was 
pedantic  and  exacting ;  never  was  moved 
himself,  though  often  moving  others  to 


tears.    I  should  say  that  he  was  the 
very  prototype  of  John  Kemhle,  hut, 
alas!  not  so  fortunate,  nor  as  much 
courted  as  that  great  actor.     He  died  in 
Gotha  in  great  poverty  in  1778.    The 
eighteenth  was  a  trying  century  for  art 
and  actors,  the  constant  war-hugle  and 
hurning  of  party  factions  hlew  to  shat- 
ters any  lasting  interest  for  the  drama. 
Eckhof,  in  a  letter  to  Schroeder,  relates 
that  his   hrother-in-law,   Steinhrecher, 
was  ohliged  to  take  care  of  a  herd  of 
geese  for  a  farmer  to  ohtain  a  livelihood 
in  his  old  age.     And  yet  it  was  the 
greatest  century  for  Grermany,  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  lights  in  art  and 
science.   The  lustre  of  the  German  stage 
hecame  now  universal.      Gk>ethe   and 
Schiller  worked    co-operatively   under 
the  influence  of  their  kind  friend,  Duke 
Karl  August  in  Weimar,  and  Iffland  was 
creating  a  new  school  in  Mannheim.    It 
was  there  that  Schiller's  Robbers  first  saw 
the  light  of  day,  and  that  Iffland,  in  the 
character  of  Moor,  achieved  a  triumph 
which  revolutionized  the  entire  theatre. 
The  pilhlic  was  frantic  with  excitement, 
and  Schiller  woke  up  the  next  morning 
to  find  himself  a  great  man.     When  he 
heard  of  the  enormous  success  of  his  play, 
he  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  Prince 
Charles's     school,    and   walked   ^m 
Stuttgart  to  Mannheim  in  midwinter 
in  a  light  summer  suit.     When  there 
he  handed  his  second  play.  Love  and 
Intrigue,  to  the  management.     Inten- 
dant  von  Dahlheig  appointed  the  threa 
stage  managers,  headed  hy  Wolf,  to  hear 
it  read  hy  the  author.    After  the  read- 
ing of  the  second  act,  they  all  shook 
their  heads,  and  Wolf  took  Schiller 
aside  and  asked  whether  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  the  man  who  had  written 
the  Bobbers.    Schiller  looked  at  him 
with  large  eyes,  and  upon  Wolf's  expla- 
nation that  he  could  hardly  credit  that 
the  author  of  the  Bobbers  could  he  guilty 
of  such  trash  as  he  had  just  now  read, 
<<  Is  it  really  so  had  9 "  SchiUer  asked 
with  a  deep  sigh.     "  Very  had  indeed, 
Herr  Schiller ;  hut  if  you  will  leave  the 
MS.  with  me,  I  will  read  the  other  acts, 
and  see  whether  anything  can  he  done 
with  it."    Early  next  morning  Schiller 
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was  roused  firom  slumber  in  his  miser- 
able garret  by  loud  knocking,  and  on 
opening  the  door,  Wolf  flew  into  bis 
arms,  exclaiming,  "Schiller,  that's  a 
great  play  of  yours ;  it  was  your  con- 
founded Suabian  accent  that  spoilt  it 
alL"  Poor  Schiller !  He  was  vety  fond 
of  reading,  and,  it  is  said,  intended  once 
to  enter  the  profession,  a  step  from  which 
he  was  only  prevented  by  his  friends, 
who  showed  him  the  utter  impossibility 
of  success  with  such  an  accent  Frau 
Ton  Ealb,  a  great  friend  of  his,  tells 
the  following  story  of  him.  He  usually 
gave  her  everything  to  perose  before  he 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 
One  day  he  read  a  couple  of  acts  of 
Don  Carlos  to  her.  In  the  middle  of 
his  reading  she  burst  out  laughing,  with 
the  exclamation,  "Schiller,  that's  the 
worst  thing  you  have  ever  written."  In 
disgust  he  threw  the  MS.  on  the  floor 
and  left  the  room.  She  took  it  up, 
read  it  herself,  and  was  in  ecstasy. 
"It  was  that  awfcd  Schwaebische  ac- 
cent 1 " 

Kotzebue  had  an  extremely  produc- 
tive genius,  which  was  only  stopped 
by  the  fatal  dagger  of  Luid.  The 
next  great  light  on  the  German  stage 
was  Ludwig  Devrient,  the  uncle  of  the 
three  Devrients,  Carl,  Emil,  and  Ed- 
ward. He  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
genius  the  stage  ever  possessed.  Un- 
Uke  Garricky  who  leaned  more  towards 
comedy  than  tragedy,  Devrient  was 
equally  great  in  both.  His  Shylook 
and  Bichard  were  terrific  performances, 
while  in  Fips  the  tailor,  in  Kotzebue's 
GefiLhrliche  Nachbarschafi  (Dangerous 
Neighbours),  he  kept  the  audience  con- 
vul^  with  laughter.  Unlike  Gamck, 
he  never  studied,  and  was  given  to 
intemperance.  For  nearly  fifteen  years 
he  was  connected  with  a  low  strolling 
company,  and  it  was  a  sheer  accident 
that  made  the  world  familiar  with  his 
power.  It  Ib  said  that  one  night,  when 
he  was  announced  to  play  Scheva,  in 
Cumberland's  Jew,  about  five  min- 
utes before  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
the  "Inspicient"  (an  upper  call-boy 
next  to  the  stage-manager)  appeared 
with  tiembliiig  face   before   hu  chief 


and  announced  that  Devrient  had  not 
arrived.  The  king  was  already  in  his 
box ;  messenger  eib&t  messenger  was 
sent  out ;  and  at  last  Devrient  was  found 
in  his  favourite  tavern  half  seas  over. 
He  was  taken  to  the  theatre,  dressed, 
and  just  before  the  cue  was  given  for 
him  to  go  on,  he  found  that  he  had 
not  yet  made  up  his  face  for  the  part 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  looked 
around  for  paint,  but  alas!  erratic 
genius  knows  nothing  of  order.  He 
found  a  little  carmine,  but  black! 
"Have  you  any  blackr  "No!"  "Give 
me  your  boot ;  that's  right ;  a  little 
spittle  on  the  hand  will  rub  off  the 
blacking ;  a  dash  here  and  a  dot  there, 
that  wUl  do." 

"But  you  haven't  got  your  beard 
on  I" 

"  Never  mind." 

The  cue  was  given ;  Devrient  threw 
himself  into  his  part.  He  entered: 
the  house  cheered.  He  looked  the 
part  to  perfection,  and  never  acted  it 
better. 

On  another  occasion,  after  the  ^06- 
bers,  a  jolly  party  were  sitting  in  an 
inn  where  Devrient  and  his  friends 
used  to  congregate,  when  a  young  man 
fresh  from  the  provinces,  who  was  in 
a  state  of  ecsta^  over  his  Moor,  was 
heard  to  exclaim  that  he  would  thank 
Gh>d  on  his  knees  if  he  could  see  him 
once  off  the  stage.  Devrient  advanced 
and  said  that  his  wish  was  eaailj  ful- 
filled; here  he  is.  The  young  man 
looked  him  dubiously  in  the  face.  "  It 
cannot  be  you."  Devrient  threw  the 
expression  of  Moor  on  his  &ce,  and  the 
young  man  cried,  "Yea^  yes;  great 
man,  it  is  you." 

Eslair  was  another  great  actor  of  that 
period.  He  was  particulariy  happy  in 
old  heroes,  and  was  considered  the 
greatest  Lear  and  Wallenstein.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  light  and  shade. 
He  would  recite  a  long  speech  with 
dignity  and  full  rhetorical  power,  and 
then  suddenly  finish  the  last  line  or  two 
in  a  most  commonplace  and  natural  tone 
of  voice.  The  effect  (which  savoured 
of  clap-trap)  was  electric,  and  always 
brought  down  the  house.     He  had  a 
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fine  mfmly  figure,  a  good  voice,  and  an 
iniellectTial  head.     Soon  after  him  Sey- 
delman  appeared.    He  was  the  most  per- 
severing and  energetic  actor  the  German 
stage  has  seen.     His  motto  was,  *'  Nur 
dem  eisemen  atudauemden  Fleiss  wird 
die  Sieges-palme    zu    theiV*    (Iron-like 
perseverance  and  industry  will  alone 
reach  the  palm  of   victory).      When 
quite  young  he  stammeringly  presented 
himself  to  the  manager  of  tiie  Breslau 
Theatre.      The   manager  laughed  and 
told  him  that  his  impediment  was  a 
dead-lock  against  his  ever  acquiring  suc- 
cess.    '*  Demosthenes  succeeded,"  said 
Seydelman  to  himself,  and  went  to  a 
small  travelling  company.     like  De- 
mosthenes, he  overcame  his  impediment, 
was  engaged  in  Olmiit^  then  in  Prague, 
then  in  Hanover,  and  then  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  idolized  as  the  greatest 
character  actor  Germany  ever  possessed. 
He  was  rich  as  a  satirist,  and  was  most 
successful  in  dry,  sardonic  parts  like 
Don  Carlos  in  Clavigo,  Mephistopheles, 
and  De  Moor.    Almost  at  the  same 
time  Wilhelm  Kunst  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  G^ennany  upon  himselt     like  a 
phenomenon  he    appeared,  and  like  a 
piece  of  misery  he  went  down.    Kunst 
was  the  personification  of  all  that  nature 
could  possibly  bestow  on  mortal  being. 
Talent,    figure,   voice,   health,    youth, 
Ize^  enthusiasm,  all  was  in  his  power ; 
bnt^  alas!   no    study.     Kunst  was  a 
"  Naturalist,"  not  an  artist  who  through 
study  and  art  strives  to  gain  perfection, 
but  an  actor  who   only   exhibits  his 
natural  powers.    These  were  very  great 
His  best  part  was   Otto  v.  Wittels- 
bach,  where  he  would  come  upon  the 
stage  with  a  sword  steaming  with  red- 
hot  blood  after  the  murder  of  the  king. 
His  attraction,  as  long  as  youth  and 
health  lasted,  was  immense.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  Karl's  fortune  in  Vienna, 
and  the    Karl's- theatre  ^was  besieged 
night  after  night  by  crowds  of  people 
for  three  and  four  hours  befoie  the  time 
of  opening.    His  great  ambition  was  to 
belong  to  the  company  of  the  Burg- 
theatre  in  Vienna,  but  he  never  sue- 
'ceeded.    He  was  married  to  the  great 
Sophie  Schroeder,  who  fell  in  love  with 
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him,  and  the  morning  after  the  mar- 
riage left  him,  and  afterwards,  through 
high    influence,    obtained    a    divorce. 
Money  had  no  value  for  Kunst.      In 
time  of  prosperity  he  was  liberal  to 
profligacy,  and  died  in  the  almshouse 
at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  an  utter  pauper. 
The  actors — myself  among  them — had 
actually  to  make  a  collection  to  bury 
him  decently.     He  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  Edwin  Forrest  in  style,  vigour, 
and  appearance,  but  not  in  shrewdness. 
Karl  Devrient,  brother  to  Emil  and 
Edward,  and  nephew  to  Ludwig,  was 
also  a  remarkable  character  actor.     He 
was  for  years  connected  with  the  Hof- 
theatre  in  Hanover,  as  a  player  of  serious 
tragedy,  and  wonderful  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  many  of  my  English  colleagues, 
not  satisfied  with  a  most  literal  tnmsla- 
tion  of  Shakespeare,  he  studied  English 
to  enter  with   greater  ease    into  the 
depths  of  his  genius.     But  this  led  him 
into  all  sorts  of  awkwardnesses,  for  in 
the  middle  of  King   Learns  curse  he 
would  get. into  the  original  text,  and 
finish  it  in  the  language  of  the  immor- 
tal bard,  amidst  the  intense  applause  of 
his  spectators,  who  were  familiar  with 
his  eccentricities    and    forgave    them. 
He  was  married  to  the  great  Schroeder, 
and  she  gave  him  a  son  (Fritz  Devrient) 
who  might  have  followed  the  footsteps 
of  his   illustrious   ancestors,  had  not 
intemperate  habits  brought  him  to  an 
early  grave.    This  young  man  was  per- 
haps   the    most    gifted    of     all    the 
Devrients,  excepting  Ludwig,  and  with 
him  died  the  talent  of  this  great  family, 
for  the  sons  of  Edward  are  of  common- 
place^ mediocrity. 

Anschutzpf  Uie  Burg-theatre,knowna8 
Der  alte  AnschiUz,^^  the  *<  &ther  of  the 
present  German  stage,"  is  one  of  the ''  old 
guard,"  and  was  dearly  beloved  up  to  his 
death,  which  happened  only  a  few  years 
ago.  He  remembered  Schroeder,  and 
in  parts  like  King  Lear,  Der  Forster  in 
Das  Fcrsthausy  or  Miller  in  Love  and 
Intrigue^  was  inimitable.  Laroche, 
Lowe,  Fichtner,  and  Joseph  Wagner 
were  for  years  his  associates.  These  five 
actors,  together  with  Frau  Bettich  and 
Hebel^  made  the  fame  of  that  theatre. 

F   F 
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Thej  very  rarely  went  on  what  are  called 
Gait^oUe  or  ^'starring  engagements/' 
but,   nevertheless,  were    great    actors. 
They  concentrated  theur  power  entirely 
on  their  institution.    They  employed 
their  vacation  strictly  for  the  pnrpose 
for  which  it  was  given,  namely,  as  a 
recreation  for  body  and  mind,  and  re- 
tamed  after  a  two  months'  rest  with 
renewed  vigour.     Of  course  they  had 
no  anxiety  as  to  their  earnings,  for  their 
salaries  went  on  whether  they  played  or 
not,  and  when  they  became  old  they  re- 
tired on  a  liberal  pension,  or  in  Vienna 
language  a  Deeri,    There  was  no  greedy 
desire  after  wealth  in  their  disposition, 
and   they    lived    and   died  like  true 
artists.      Laroche    was    an    excellent 
actor  for  old  men  and  character  villains. 
His  Sir  Peter  Teazle  was  a  splendid 
performance,  and  he  was  the  original 
liephistophdies.     When  playing  as  a 
young  man  at  Weimar,  Goethe  became 
very  fond  of  him,  and  at  last  consented 
to  have  Fau^  produced  on  the  staga 
He  taught  Laroche  the  part,  and  when 
assured  of  its  great  success,  was  ev^i 
induced  to  see  it.    The  public  was  in 
an    ecstasy    of    delight,    but    Goethe 
shook  his  head  and  said,  ''They  play 
«  thing   called  FauH,   but   it   is  not 
what  I  meant   for  my  Fautt,  which 
was  not  intended  for  the  stage."    This 
was  the  last  time  Goethe  ever  visited 
the  theatre.      In  fact    he  took  little 
interest  in  it  from   the   moment  the 
Dog  of  AvJbry  had  driven  him  from  the 
management.    Lowe  was  a  fiery,  im- 
passioned actor,  and  took  his  audience 
by  storm  with  his  intensity  of  passion, 
while  Joseph  Wagner,  the  idol  of  the 
women,  was  the  perfection  of  a  poetic, 
handsome,  godlike  man.     When  I  saw 
him  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  but  he 
looked  an  Apollo.      Never  were  the 
lines  of  Ophdia,  "  the  courtifir^s,  scho- 
lar's, soldier's  eye,  tongue,  sword ;  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form," 
more  applicable.      He  was   in  every 
true  sense  of  the  word   ''£in  Helden- 
liebhaber."      Parts    like     De    Moor, 
Othello,  or  Brutus,  he  looked  and  acted 
to  perfection.    But  he  sadly  lacked  ver- 
satility.     Fichtner,  the  greatest  light 


comedian  of  the  present  age^  waa  the 
fifth  of  that  excellent  tnMmhU,  He 
was  the  Charles  Mathews  of  Ger- 
many, but  he  surpassed  Matiiews  in 
one  sense,  and  that  was  in  pathos.  He 
could  touch  to  the  heart,  and  his  pathos 
was  as  deep  as  Je£rer8on*&  When  last 
I  saw  him,  he  must  have  been  almost 
sixty-five,  but  he  looked  twenty.  Fxsn 
Bettich  was  a  fine  rhetorician  and  a 
most  powerful  actress,  and  so  was  f  zsn 
Hebel,  whilst  Frau  Haitzinger  was  ths 
perfection  of  an  old  woman.  This  re- 
markable band,  with  a  constant  influx 
of  younger  actors  and  actresses,  formed 
for  years  the  foundation  of  the  Bmg- 
theatre,  which  reached  its  high  position 
in  art  through  the  wise  guidance  of 
Hdnrich  Laube,  the  excellent  dnunalaat. 
Laube  has  been  for  several  years  replaced 
by  Dr.  I>ingelstedt,  whose  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  is  very  profound. 

Carl  von  Holtei,  who  was  almost  a  co&- 
temporary  of  Ludwig  Devrient,  and  who;, 
as  actor,  author,  and  reader,  excdted  no 
little  enthusiasm  throughout  G^6iina2iy» 
is  another  of  those  geniuses  who  have 
done  so  much  good  towards  the  cultue 
of  German  art  and  liteiatoia  His 
LovheerboMm  andBetteUtab  (Laurel  T^ee 
and  Beggarstafif),  clumsily  piodneed 
some  years  ago  on  the  English  sti^ 
under  the  title  of  ITte  Man  o'  Airlie 
— ^has  been  for  years  a  great  stock  pkt^. 
As  a  Shakespearian  reader  he  was  exed- 
lent,  and  he  made  a  very  fiur  actor.  I 
asked  him  one  day  why  he  did  not  leam 
English  and  go  to  London.  '^Lesoi 
English )"  he  said;  '^how  can  anybody 
leam  a  language  where  you  spell  a  word 
*  ass '  and  pronounce  it '  donkey  I ' "  He 
lived  a  retired  life  in  Gratz,  and  sap- 
ported  himself  by  writing  noveb,  of 
which  Die  Vagahunden  made  a  gieat 
stir. 

Another  extraordinary  author^  or 
rather  authoress  and  actress,  was  Mj^jm- 
Birch-Pfeiffer,  the  prolific  play-wzifcer. 
This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Birch,  and  who  married  Dr.  TfrnBet, 
wrote  more  than  one  hundred  plays, 
and  provided  the  German  stage  iriHt 
constant  novelties.  Since  the  dajs  o£ 
Kotzebue,  Gennany  had  not  eiyojed  a 
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Bfcjle  of  80  much  freslineas,  vigour  and 
naturalness,  but  with  the  difference  that 
while  Kotzebae  never  repeated  himself, 
and  of  his  two  hundred  and  odd  plajs 
every  one  Iiad  an  original  plot,  Birdi- 
Ffeiffer*s  were  mostly  dramatisations,  of 
which  only  some  twenty  were  thoroughly 
Baooessfol  and  remained  as  stook  plays. 
She  was  a  wonderful  worker.     I  had 
a  letter  to  her  when  I  entered  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  advice  she  gave  me  was 
"  Work,  work,  work."    She  told  me — 
to  give  me  an  illustration  of  what  work 
could  do — ^that  when  she  managed  the 
Zurich  theatre  business  was  bad,  and 
nothing  would  draw — ^they  wanted  novel- 
ties. So  she  looked  round,  and  hearing  of 
a  new  novel  by  Bulwer  entitled  Night 
and  Morning^  she  sent  for  it,  read  it, 
and  within  eight  days  it  was  dramatised, 
parts   copied,  studied,    rehearsed,    and 
acted.    It  pulled  the  people  into  the 
house  and  saved  an  otherwise   disas- 
trous season.     She  was  the  best  nurse 
in  Borneo  and  Jvdiet  on  the  Grerman 
stage.    I  shall  never  forget  the  night  I 
saw  her.   Lina  Fuhr  was  Juliet,  and  I 
have  never  seen  another,  like  her.    She 
was  the  perfection  of  an  Italian  maiden, 
and  Shi^espeaie   himself  would  have 
doted  on  her.     I  can  only  compare  her, 
from  what  I  have  read,  to  Miss  O'Neil, 
only  that  lina  Fuhr  was  more  impas- 
sioned.    She  had  raven  black  hair  and 
jet  black  eyes,  with  a  transparent  white 
skin,  a  full  bust,  and    a  tall,  lovely 
figure.    From  the  moment  she  entered 
yon  could  read  upon  her  brow  that  fate 
had  doomed  her  to  a  feital  end. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  <<  old 
guard"  was  Dr.  Carl  Grunert,  of  the 


Hof-theatre  at  Stuttgart  j  a  most  pro- 
found scholar  and  rhetorician,  whose 
leamiog  the  faculty  of  Gottingen  had 
honoured  with  the  diploma  of  a  doc- 
torship  in  philosophy.  Dr.  Grunert 
(whom  I  should  compare  with  old 
V  andenhof)  was  a  perfect  elocutionist. 
He  was  considered  peerless  in  his  re- 
cital of  the  Lay  of  the  ^  Bell.  I  claim 
the  honour  of  having  been  his  pupil, 
and  I  look  upon  him  with  the  most 
grateful  feelings.  One  night  in  Pesth, 
when  he  played  Lear,  I  stood  in  the 
wings  looking  at  him,  dressed  as 
Edmund;  the  tears  rolled  down  my 
painted  cheeks,  and  when  my  cue  was 
given  to  intrigue  against  the  old  man, 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  hate  myself!  My 
embodiment  of  the  Eastard  that  ni^t 
was  certainly  the  poorest  the  stage  ever 
saw.  Of  all  actors  I  ever  knew  he  was 
the  modt  classic  and  profoand.  He  never 
yielded  to  effect  He  regarded  the  puUic 
as  an  ignorant  mass  which  needed  edu- 
cation. His  Mephistopheles  was  the 
nearest  to  Goethe's  view,  but  also  the 
feeblest  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  acting. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  Faust's  n^^a- 
tive  spirit,  and  the  scholar  could  trace 
in  every  line  the  evil  '^no"  to  Faust's 
*'yes."  This  was  the  Mephistopheles 
of  Goethe f  not  of  ^the  stage ;  it  was 
«<  thinking  aloud."  While  Faust  was 
raving  and  ranting  you  could  see  his 
evil  mind  in  the  shape  of  Mephis- 
topheles whispering  soothing  words  of 
dissipation,  but  always  in  that  sugges- 
tive sly  manner  which  wins  upon  our 
better  nature,  and  to  which  we  yield 
with  repugnance. 

Daniel  Edward  Eandmann. 
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VIEGINIA  AND  THE  GENTLEMAN  EMIGRANT. 


Communications  and  snggestions  from 
varions  quarters  have'  induced  me  to 
continue  in  these  pages  a  paper^  that  was 
originally  intended  but  as  a  passing 
sketch  of  a  countiy  whose  name,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  is  again  becoming 
familiar  to  the  ears  'Of  Englishmen. 
Times  have  changed  in  Virginia,  though 
in  many  respects  they  have  but  little 
advanced  since  George  Washington  sent 
home  his  cargoes  of  tobacco  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  received,  as 
the  historian  tells  us,  from  his  London 
tailor  the  latest  thing  in  squarecutcoats, 
three-cornered  hats,  and  velvet  breeches. 

The  face  of  the  country  has  consider- 
ably altered  since  Lord  Fair&x  made  the 
Shenandoah  valley  echo  to  the  ciy  of 
his  hounds ;  since  Virginians  and  red- 
coats marched  side  by  side  to  the  disas- 
trous field  of  Monongahela ;  and  since 
cargoes  of  needy  parsons  were  annually 
landed  at  Jamestown  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  colony,  who  took 
more  interest  in  the  stables  of  their  em- 
ployers, the  dice-box,  and  the  cock-pit, 
than  in  their  worm-eaten  and  neglected 
pulpits. 

The  same  train  of  events,  however, 
which  gave  Virginia  such  a  rude 
awakening  from  the  peaceful  slumber 
of  so  many  years  and  forced  her  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  also  tended  in  a 
great  measure  to  supplant  the  dim  and 
hazy  ideas  which  her  name  would  call 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  educated  English- 
man. Ideas  which  connected  them- 
selves vaguely  with  Queen  Eb'zabeth 
and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  with  the 
Princess  Pocohontas  and  General  Wash- 
ington, with  the  blunders  of  George  III. 
and  Thackeray's  Madam  Esmond  War- 
rington, have  given  place  to  others  of  a 
more  commonplace  character  generated 
by  flaring  placards  and  by  the  puff  ad- 
vertisements of  emigration  agencies ;  and 

^  See  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  June 
1875. 


the  country  that  two  hundred  years  ago 
had  a  herald  at  arms  to  keep  watch 
upon  its  pedigrees  and  its  quartermgs,is 
now  in  the  market  side  by  side  with 
Dakota  and  Colorado. 

It  ia  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
hasten,  in  accordance  with  hints  that 
have  reached   me,  to  enter  into  men 
minute  details  about  the   comitiy  in 
which  so  many  of  my  feUow-coimtry- 
men  have  made  their  homes;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  I  mention 
the  city  of  Lynchburg  as  the  centie  to 
which  I  would  lead  the  would-be  emi- 
grant, I  shall  draw  upon  my  devoted 
head  the  anathemas   of  twenty  other 
districts  that  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  competition  for  foreign  capital;  and 
again,  when  I   become  still  more  in- 
vidious, and  name  the  county  of  Bedfoid 
as  by  far  the  most  desirable  of  anj  I 
have  seen,  I  make  no  doubt  bat  that  I 
shall  have  limited  my  well-wisheis  to 
those  who  dwell    in  the   pictoresqae 
homesteads  and  beneath  the  venerable 
oaks  of  the  *^  Banner  "  county.    Bat  I 
cry    mercy,  as  an  amateur,  from  the 
land-agents  of  Vii^ginia.    He  would  be 
a  bold  man  indeed  who  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  fiamers  of  those  im- 
pressive sheets  of  printed  matter  tihat 
are  day  by  day  hurled  in  at  the  windows 
of  the  train  while  it  stops  for  dinner  at 
Gordonsville ;   sheets    devoted  to  the 
praise  of  the  surrounding  soil,  climate, 
and  population ;  columns  in  which  the 
author  entreats  the    unknowing  pas- 
senger to  alight  and  become  a  landed 

proprietor  in  the  comity  of ;-» 

sustaining  his  arguments  by  a  touching 
allusion  to  its  bung  the  '^  county  of  his 
nativity." 

The  friends  of  Faimville  bcm!^ 
pamphlets  over  England  with  untiring 
energy,  their  covers  glowing  with  re- 
presentations of  old  Virginia  mansion- 
houses,  and  their  contents  teeming  with 
testimonials  from  happy  beings  who 
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have  tasted,  and  are  presmned  to  l)e 
Btill  tasting,  the  joys  of  Amelia  County, 

Faint  echoes  even  leach  the  public 
from  the  low-lying  regions  that  border 
on  the  dismal  swamp.  Their  cries, 
however,  of  strawberries  and  goats  fall 
&intly  on  the  ear,  and  the  land  of 
fever  and  ague  is  mostly  left  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  its  former 
owners. 

Long-haired,  unkempt  beings  from 
the  distent  mountains  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia stretch  out  their  homy  hands  to 
die  would-be  emigrant,  and  proclaim 
their  territory  to  be  par  excellence  the 
sheep-raising  country  of  the  two  states. 
Undoubtedly,  for  a  hardy  bachelor, 
there  is  truth  in  the  statement,  but  I 
would  as  soon  recommend  a  family  to 
plunge  into  the  wUds  of  Manitoba  or 
Iceas. 

From  all  that  I  have  seen,  Bedford 
county  embodies  everything  that  is 
most  desirable  for  the  gentleman  emi- 
grant. That  there  may  be  spots  here 
and  there  where  as  good  land,  equally 
well  situated,  is  to  be  found,  would  be 
foolish  to  deny,  or  that  as  good  a  bar- 
gain may  be  struck  from  every  point  of 
view  in  many  other  districts ;  but  when 
the  emigrant  asks  for  counsel,  as  an  igno- 
ramus, I  can  only  affirm  with  confidence 
that  he  cannot  possibly  make  any  mis- 
take if  he  look  to  that  region  which  is 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  James 
Kiver,  by  the  mountains  between  it  and 
the  Peaks  of  Otter,  and  by  the  Lynch- 
burg railroad.  When  I  say  he  cannot 
possibly  make  any  mistake,  I  speak  too 
strongly ;  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  he  cannot  make  a  mistake  in 
a  purchase  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  bad 
land  is  to  be  found  in  Bedford  as  in  other 
coimties,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
probably  a  larger  average  of  good,  sound, 
red  land  there,  in  all  stages  of  condition, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  most  districts,  while 
for  society,  scenery,  cHmate,  and  sport,  it 
will  admit  of  no  superior  in  the  States ; 
and  lastly,  there  are  in  all  probability  as 
many  English  of  the  kind  with  whom 
our  emigrant  would  wish  to  associate  as 
are  to  be  found  in  most  sections  of  the 
State. 


The  British  gentleman  emigrant — a 
class  of  individual  to  which  no  other 
country  can  offer  an  exact  parallel — ^may, 
I  think,  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First,  the  man  who  from  failure  at 
home  or  the  mere  love  of  adventure 
casts  himself  or  \&  cast  penniless  upon 
foreign  shores,  to  take  his  chance 
with  the  hard-fisted  millions  whose 
thews  and  sinews  are  their  daily  bread. 
Secondly,  the  man  with  more  or  less 
capital  who  seeks  to  invest  it  at  greater 
profit  than  he  sees  his  way  to  doing  at 
home,  combining  with  it  at  the  same 
time  his  energies  and  his  brains.  And 
lastly,  the  one  whose  means  are  too 
small  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses 
and  requirements  of  English  social 
life. 

The  first  has  before  him  a  sorry 
prospect  anywhere  and  everywhere.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  with  special  re- 
ference to  Virginia  save  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  of  labour,  a 
worse  field  for  his  energies  could 
scarcely  be  selected.  There  are  hundreds 
of  enthusiastic  youths  in  England  who 
cherish  vague  notions  that  skill  in 
partridge-shooting  or  in  throwing  a  fly 
will  somehow  or  other  ensure  them  suc- 
cess in  the  Kew  World,  and  I  can  with 
confidence  affirm  that  many  hundred 
such  are  now  living  on  the  charity  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  whose  pity  they 
have  evoked ;  or  lying  with  chills  and 
fever  on  straw  pallets  in  some  Nebraska 
shanty  or  Canadian  lumber  camp ;  while 
wealthy  fathers  stretch  their  legs  com- 
fortably under  their  mahogany  and  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  Dick  or  Tom  is 
learning  to  hold  his  own  in  life's  battle. 

If  a  son  enlists  in  the  army  he  is 
considered  a  disgrace  to  his  family, 
and  his  name  banished  from  the  lips 
of  all  connected  with  him ;  yet  those 
same  relations  will  cheerfully  send  him 
with  five-and-twenty  pounds  three 
thousand  miles  from  home,  to  work 
side  by  side  as  a  labourer  with  men 
compared  with  whom  privates  in  the 
army  are  gentlemen,  and  o^ten  under 
the  orders  of  boors  with  whom  his 
father's  servants  would  scorn  to  as- 
sociate.    But  enough  of  this.    We  have 
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diBmissed  onr  capitallees  emigrant  with 
but  poor  consoIatioQ,  and  gladly  turn  to 
the  more  cheerful  side  of  emigration. 

Let  us  take  for  instance  a  married 
man,  with  an  income  of  from  250^.  to 
300^.  a  year.  We  will  presume  that  it 
is  to  hk  income  that  he  mainly  looks 
for  a  living,  and  that  he  has  no  great 
ambition  as  a  farmer.  A  small  farm  of 
course  he  will  have,  at  all  events 
enough  to  grow  his  own  bread  and  feed 
his  •  horses.  Nobody  is  without  ''  a 
place  "  of  some  sort  in  Virginia ;  and  as 
everybody  from  the  Governor  down- 
wards is  more  or  less  of  a  farmer,  so  does 
every  conversation  turn  more  or 'less 
upon  the  topic  which  engrosses  the 
attention  of  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants.  What  most  English- 
men of  the  kind  above-mentioned  look 
for  is  a  good  house,  together  with  from 
one  to  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
former  desideratum  is  sometimes  hard 
to  find  combined  with  the  latter,  not  by 
any  means  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
good  houses,  but  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  the  homesteads  of  large  planta- 
tions, and  naturally  inseparable  from 
them  in  the  sale  lists.  Such  a  com- 
bination, however  is  to  be  had,  and  even 
in  default  of  it  a  framehouse  of  good 
dimensions  and  equal  to  all  emergencies 
can  be  put  up  for  300^. 

Many  of  the  old  residences  are  brick, 
though  the  majority  are  built  of  wood, 
with  spacious  verandas  and  inclosed 
gardens,  and  possess  all  necessary  out- 
houses, stables^  bams,  and  cabins.  If 
the  purchaser  were  intending  to  invest 
from  bOQl.  to  1,000^  in  a  place,  he 
could  procure  such  a  one  as  this  for 
that  price,  with  150  acres  of  ^ood  aver- 
age land. 

K  he  were  no  farmer,  such  an  estate 
would  help  greatly  to  eke  out  his  in- 
come, besides  giving  him  constant 
occupation  and  pleasure  in  its  improve- 
ment. With  his  house  and  garden 
rent-free,  his  fuel  to  be  had  for  the 
hauling,  his  fruit  for  the  picking,  and 
his  game  for  the  shooting — even  if  he 
^  only  feed  his  horses,  cows,  and  servants, 
and  pay  his  wages  out  of  the  jGurm — 
what  an  advanti^  he  has  over  his 


fellow  dragging  out  an  aimless  exist- 
ence at  a  French  wateiing-place^  or 
hunted  from  one  haven  to  another  by 
the  merciless  invasion  of  fashion  or 
"  shoddy." 

If  the  emigrant's  sole  wish  be  for 
society  at  the  lowest  price,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  large  hmilj  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  and  other  such  advantages  per- 
taining to  towns  and  cities,  I  should 
recommend  him  to  look  elsewhere  than 
to  Virginia.  Of  Virginian  country- 
towns  the  less  said  the  better:  they 
are  merely  irregukr  and  unsightly 
masses  of  buildings,  dedicated  to  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  and  the  supplying  of 
ordinary  necessaries  to  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  centre.  The  streets 
are  mere  tracks  of  mud  and  rocksy 
crossed,  like  mountain  streams^  by  step- 
ping-stones, while  the  pavements  and 
shop- floors  bear  ample  evidence  that 
the  salivary  glands  of  the  citizens  are 
drawn  upon  to  an  extent  that  would 
astonish  a  European;  for,  in  Yankee 

parlance,  "  They  spit  where  they 

please."  Hichmond  is  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  her  provincial  sisters  in  ap- 
pearance, though  JS'orfolk  is  said,  alone 
of  Virginian  towns,  to  understand  how 
to  make  life  pleasant. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  take 
the  opportunity  of  warning  the  emi- 
grant not  to  expect  the  hundred  and 
one  little  social  excitements  to  which 
the  Englishman  is  accustomed.  There  is 
no  parallel  in  Virginia  to  the  cricket- 
matches,  the  archery  -  meetings,  the 
horse-races,  the  regattas,  the  balls^ 
the  coursing-meetings,  the  ploughing- 
matches,  the  innumerable  club-dinners 
that  in  their  different  ways  relieye  the 
monotony  of  the  most  retired  country 
districts  in  merry  England. 

It  may  be  eaid  with  truth  thai  in 
Virginia  every  head  of  a  family  has  his 
plantation  to  manage,  while  the  gentler 
sex,  on  account  of  the  iiresponaibilitj 
of  the  black  servants,  are  even  more 
tied  to  their  daily  avocations.  Their 
dissipations  are  indeed  few,  being 
limited  to  a  round  now  and  again  of 
formal  calls,  and  an  occasional  lide  to 
church  or  meeting. 
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This  distaste  for  all  sports  calling  for 
physical  exertion  is  bj  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  Virginia^  but  is  more  or  less 
common  to  rural  life  eyerywhere 
throughout  the  States.  Admiration 
lor  muscular  Christianity  has  no  more 
place  in  the  breast  of  an  American 
fiunner  or  storekeeper  than  it  has  in 
that  of  a  Frenchman.  A  man  who 
walked  out  partridge-shooting  while 
anything  with  four  legs  stood  in  his 
stable  would  be  considered  a  fool ;  and 
exhibitions  of  skill,  pluck,  and  endur- 
ance that  are  as  much  applauded  in 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  as  they  would 
be  in  London  or  Liverpool,  may  be 
said  to  have  no  place  in  the  Soutiiem 
Statea 

To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  compact 
dwellings  of  Europe  a  Virginian  country 
house  presents  at  first  sight  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  village.  Let  us  glance 
at  one.  Two  or  three  acres  of  shorty 
green  turf,  inclosed  by  white-washed 
or  painted  palings,  surround  it;  scat- 
tered about  the  inclosure  are  locust  or 
acacia  trees,  cedars,  yews,  and  orna- 
mental shrubs ;  no  carnage-drive,  as  in 
England,  leads  up  to  the  door,  neither 
are  gay  flower-beds  or  trim  walks  to  be 
seen;  but  the  grass  grows,  and  the 
saddle-horses  graze  freely  up  to  the 
windows  of  the  house,  which  is  of 
wood,  painted  white,  and  very  fre- 
quently built  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T*  There  is  generally  a  large,  lofty 
dairy,  with  many  windows,  over  which, 
all  through  the  summer  months^  green 
Venetian  shutters  are  closed.  Veran- 
das or  porches  stand  out  from  each  of 
the  many  doors.  The  rooms  are  usu- 
ally few,  but  large,  cool  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter;  brick  chimneys,  built 
up  at  each  extremity  of  the  house  like 
buttresses,  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
smoke  of  the  blazing  log-fires,  around 
which  the  Virginian,  more  domestic 
in  his  habits  than  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  loves  to  assemble  every 
generation  of  his  family  in  the  long 
evenings  of  winter. 

Lnmediately  in  the  rear  stand  the 
kitchens — which  are  always  separate 
from  the  house — the  smoke-houses,  ice- 


houses, hen-yards,  and  wood-sheds, 
while  behind  them  again  are  the 
farm  buildings,  the  labourers'  cabins,  and 
an  inclbsed  vegetable-garden.  They 
are  snug  places,  those  old  Virginian 
homesteads ;  they  wear  such  an  ap- 
pearance of  easy-going  comfort,  and 
such  an  utter  contempt  for  economy 
in  space  is  evinced  on  every  side. 
The  wood-pile  covers  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  the  out-houses  extend  for  Iwe 
hundred  yards,  the  fencing  suddenly 
jumps  from  a  neat  white  paling  to  the 
roughest  snake-fence  tottering  with  old 
age ;  venerable  oaks  shed  their  leaves 
year  after  year  upon  worm-eaten  wag- 
gons, and  upon  the  skeletons  of  lum- 
bering coaches  that  carried  to  ohureh 
and  court-house  generations  that  have 
passed  away,  and  sleep  in  the  family 
graveyard  in  a  neighbouring  field. 
Here  and  there  within  doors  the  floors 
have  bent  beneath  the  weight  of 
massive  mahogany  furniture,  brought 
over  from  £kigland  before  Patrick 
Henry  poured  forth  his  tirades  against 
the  mother-country  to  the  citizens  of 
Bedford  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
assembled  in  the  wooden  buildings  of 
New  London,  a  place  that  now  depends 
for  pre-eminence  on  its  historical  asso- 
ciations alone,  having  dwindled  to  the 
limited  dimensions  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop  and  a  store.  The  remains  of  the 
old  fort,  erected  to  withstand  the 
hordes  of  Indians  that  swept  over  the 
Blue  Jlidge  Mountains,  are  still  pointed 
out 

All  classes  of  houses  are  built  more 
with  the  view  of  modifying  the  heats 
of  July  and  August  than  of  resisting 
the  snows  and  cold  winds  of  January 
and  February  and  early  March.  These 
are  by  far  the  coldest  months  of  the 
year,  and  during  that  time  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  denotes  changes  of 
temperature  within  twelve  hours,  that 
would  be  impossible  in  England.  Warm 
spring  days  often  occur  in  February 
that  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  in 
England  late  in  March,  followed  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  frost, 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  greatest  cold 
experienced   in  Virginia.     Yet   there 
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are  exceptions,  notably  the  year  1875, 
when  in  February  the  mercury  stood 
at  zero  for  two  or  three  days.  Spring, 
however,  frequently  opens  for  good 
and  all  late  in  March,  and  by  the  be- 
ginning of  April  the  whole  country 
bursts  into  blossom ;  the  peach-orchards 
blaze  out  a  mass  of  pink,  the  apples 
follow  with  their  snowy  white ;  the 
valleys  in  the  mountains  are  resplendent 
with  the  flowers  of  the  wild  ivy,  the 
rhododendron,  and  the  dog- wood  trees ; 
while  homed  stock  can  live  without 
assistance  in  the  rough  pastures  and 
the  woods. 

May  is  a  pleasant^  genial  month, 
somewhat  resembling  an  English  June, 
though  the  growth  that  all  crops  make 
then  is  marvellous;  wheat  that  in 
March  had  scaitsely  begun  to  branch, 
and  was  being  grazed  by  sheep  and 
cattle,  is  in  ear  by  the  end  of  May ; 
oats  and  hay  come  in  a  little  later. 

June,  July,  and  August  are  undeni- 
ably warm;  the  thermometer,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains, 
frequency  for  days  together  denotes 
90^  in  the  shade,  varying  from  that  to 
95°.  Fresh  breezes,  however,  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  districts  to  which  I 
allude  throughout  the  summer ;  and  on 
ihe  score  of  health  the  Englishman 
need  have  little  to  fear,  unless,  indeed, 
he  impair  his  digestion  by  the  too  great 
consumption  of  ice-cream,  a  luxury  to 
which  idl  Virginians  are  much  addicted. 
There  is  an  old  couplet  I  have  heard 
the  negroes  sing  as  they  were  cradling 
wheat,  to  the  effect  that — 

**  Ole  Viiginny  never  tire 
To  eat  ice-cream  and  sit  by  de  fire," 

Ending  I  suppose  to  the  favourite  diet 
of  their  masters,  and  to  their  dread  of 
the  cold  in  winter,  which  cold  has  no 
terror  for  those  accustomed  to  the  climate 
of  England,  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
week  or  two  now  and  again  during  the 
winter,  it  is  anything  but  formidable. 
In  a  good  season  the  Indian  summer 
reignB  supreme  from  September  well 
nigh  to  Christmas ;  bright  frosty  nights 
and  still  dreamy  sunny  days  succeed 
each  other  week  after  week.     The  full 


wheat  is  put  in,  the  com  an^  tobacco 
crops  are  housed,  the  ''Fall"  tints  are 
in  all  their  glory  and  clothe  the  moun- 
tains   in  dazzling  robes,   the   aky  is 
bright  and  cloudless,  and  not  a  brea&  ot 
wind  stirs  the  forest ;  the  blue  wreaths 
of  smoke  curl  up  from  a  hundred  tobacco- 
bams,  while  a  soft  haze  hangs  some- 
times for  days  over  everything,  and 
i^huts  out  the  distance.    Then  it  is  that 
the  sportsman  revels  in  the  vast  stubble- 
fields,  and  the  gaunt  long-haired  moun- 
taineer creeps  stealthily  over  the  rocks 
and  through  the  silent  gorges  of  the 
mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  tur- 
key, while  the  tooting  of  cow-l^oms  and 
the  music  of  the  hounds  both  by  night 
and  day,  speak  of  foxes  and  coona  about 
to  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  altars  of 
Diana.    The  roads  too  are  now  in  good 
order,  and  social  intercourse  between 
different  families  is  more  frequent  than 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

Towards  Christmas,  however,  bad 
weather  begins  to  blow  up;  ceaseless 
trains  of  tobacco-laden  waggons  combine 
with  the  elements  to  convert  the  roads 
into  mere  tracks  of  deep  and  tenacious 
mud ;  snow  falls  frequently,  but  seldom 
lies  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  after  which  it  melts  and  renders 
the  slush  more  appalling  than  ever. 
The  probability  is  that  throughout  the 
months  of  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, the  thermometer  does  not  roister 
more  than  fifteen  degrees  of  frost,  and 
generally  speaking,  the  winter  may  be 
said  to  resemble  the  same  season  in 
England.  But  against  this  must  be 
placed  the  unfitness  of  Yirgiman  houses 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  cry  for  wood 
is  loud  and  long  all  day,  the  wind 
whistles  through  the  lofly  corridors, 
rattles  the  ill-fitting  window-sashes, 
rushes  up  through  the  floors,  and  blows 
about  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  In 
vain  the  oak  logs  blaze  and  roar  in  the 
huge  chimneys,  and  in  vain  the  inmates 
huddle  round  them ;  their  faces  indeed 
are  scorching,  but  tlieir  backs  are  freez- 
ing. Small  houses  of  course  offer  a 
remedy  for  some  of  these  evils,  but 
they  in  their  turn  have  their  disadvan- 
tages. 
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To  answer  the  important  question, 
<<Doe8  &rming  pay?"  is  easy  enough 
when  the  inquirer  is  one  with  whose 
tastes,  capabilitieSy'aQd  qualifications  we 
are  acquainted ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
matter  when  one  definite  answer  is  ex- 
pected to  apply  to  all  indiscriminately. 
To  the  half-pay  officer  who  is  eager  to 
commute  his  pay  and  invest  the  entire 
proceeds  in  the  first  huge  track  of  land, 
good  or  bad,  that  attracts  his  fancy ; 
to  the  school-boy  of  seventeen,  whose 
doting  father  purchases  for  him  a  cabin 
passage  to  Kew  York,  and  is  further 
prepared  to  advance  him  26L  as  a  start, 
if  he  send  home  good  accounts  of  this 
£1  Dorado;  or  again,  to  the  shrewd, 
practical  man  who  is  certain  to  do 
well  wherever  he  goes,  who  is  content 
to  wait  till  he  has  acquired  knowledge 
enough  of  the  countiy  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  most  profitable  way,  and 
whose  experience  has  taught  lum  to 
despise  nothing  in  a  new  countiy  till 
he  has  seen  it  tested — a  contempt  which 
is  the  weak  point  in  all  emigrants — 
to  all  these  it  is  impossible  to  reply  in 
the  same  key. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  give  is 
that  few  Virginians  have  the  capital 
which  most  EugUshmen  land  with,  that 
a  large  proportion  purchase  farms  on 
credit  and  pay  for  them  in  after  years, 
and  that  very  few  indeed  possess  an  in- 
come beyond  what  their  feffm  produces ; 
yet  they  live  and  are  by  no  means  the 
most  miserable  of  mortfJs.  Their  sys- 
tem of  farming  is  undoubtedly  bad,  in 
most  instances  unavoidably  so,  from 
want  of  capital.  It  must  surely  then 
be  the  fault  of  a  fairly  practical  Eng- 
lishman with  2,000/.  of  capital,  clear 
and  unencumbered  by  debt,  if  he  cannot 
make  farming  pay.  Eeady  money  pro- 
perly handled  will  go  a  long  way  in 
Yiiginia,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
the  country  districts  would  seem  almost 
incredible  to  anyone  accustomed  to 
the  easy  flow  of  gold  and  silver  in 
England. 

For  whatever  the  farmer  sells  in  the 
towns  he  gets  ready  cash ;  this  and  other 
reasons  combine  to  make  tobacco  the 
crop  to  which  most  attention  is  paid  in 


Virginia,  and  with  the  high  prices  of 
latter  years  it  undoubtedly  pays  well, 
though  a  troublesome  crop  to  raise,  and  - 
requiring  some  apprenticeship.  It  is 
moro  easily  brought  into  market  than 
any  other,  and  is  invariably  sold  by 
public  auction.  Indisn  com  is  the 
great  "keep  crop,"  and  on  the  whole  is 
the  surest  raised  in  Virginia,  producing 
heavy  yields  both  of  com  and  fodder. 
A  considerable  area  of  wheat  is  annu- 
ally sown,  the  heavy  red  clays  being 
peculiarly  adapted  for  it,  and  in  quality 
the  Virginian  wheat  has  probably  no 
equal  in  America,  prices  ranging  from 
$1  25c.  to  |1  75c.  per  bushel.  Oats 
aro  regularly  grown  on  every  farm, 
though  good  crops  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  too  far 
south  to  expect  the  oat  to  do  really 
well,  a  bushel  only  weighing  three 
quarters  of  the  European  or  Northern 
standard  weight. 

Concerning  grass  there  aro  no  two 
opinions,  and  those  farmers  who  have 
paid  attention  to  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture are  universally  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  State,  making  large  profits 
both  in  seed  and  stock.  Lands  that 
have  been  too  much  run  down  to  pro- 
duce good  "  sets  "  are  easily  brought  up 
to  the  required  standard  by  one  or  at 
most  two  ploughings  in  of  a  green 
crop. 

Labour  is  generally  plentiful;  there 
are  two  methods  of  hiring  hands,  the 
one  giving  a  standard  wage  of  $1 10  a  , 
year  and  food — in  all  about  $140;  the 
other  giving  them  an  interest  in  the 
crops  and  finding  them  only  a  cabin 
and  a  garden. 

Owing  to  the  slave  system  white  men 
and  women  of  a  similar  class  to  our 
farm  labourers  are  continually  struggling 
against  the  one  bugbear  of  their  lives, 
namely,  being  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  negroes,  and  assume  airs  that 
appear  grotesque  to  the  foreigner. 
From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that 
white  domestic  servants  are  well 
nigh  unprocurable,  and  the  few  that 
do  hire  out  are  absolutely  worthless. 
For  the  same  reason  the  importa- 
tion of  English  servants  is  generally 
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a  failore,  as  intercourse  with  Virginians 
of  their  own  class  soon  renders  them 
equally  objectionable. 

The  negro  women  then  are  mainly 
relied  upon,  and  in  some  respects  they 
make  fair  servants,  in  others  execrable 
ones.  They  are  good-tempered,  obliging, 
and  robust,  but  they  are  also  dishonest, 
sloyenly,  and  ignorant ;  as  mere  plain 
cooks  some  of  them  are  fairly  proficient, 
but  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  culi- 
nary art  they  know  absolutely  nothing ; 
as  a  rule  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them.  I  need  hardly  say  a 
great  deal  depends  on  what  faunily  they 
formerly  belonged  to,  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly preferable  to  have  a  servant  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  sweep  carpets, 
dust  ornaments,  and  wait  properly  at 
table,  than  one  whose  existence  has 
been  spent  in  cooking  bacon,  holding 
the  plough,  and  hoeing  com. 

What  makes  the  expenses  of  an  Eng- 
lish family  living  in  Virginia  so  com- 
paratively small  is,  not  so  much  the 
cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life — 
for  almost  everything  beyond  mere 
eatables  is  more  expensive — ^but  the 
fauct  of  being  able  to  dispense  with  the 
hundred  and  one  extras  and  luxuries 
that  society  in  England  demands  of 
all  who  would  live  within  its  pale.  On 
this  subject  I  once  heard  the  lengthiest 
argument  to  which  I  ever  had  the  plear 
sure  of  listening.  It  took  place  in  one 
of  our  colonies,  and  the  disputants  were 
both  great  travellers,  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  much  intelligence.  The 
one  contended  that  in  the  country 
in  which  they  then  were  the  cost  of 
living  was  cheaper  by  one  half  than  in 
England,  instancing — it  was  an  evening 
party — the  company  before  them,  and 
comparing  their  relative  incomes  with 
those  of  people  in  the  same  sphere  in 
English  society.  The  other  not  only 
denied  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  but 
was  for  completely  reversing  the  state- 
ment, affirming  that  if  the  colonial 
families  considered  necessary  everything 
that  was  so  in  the  Old  country,  and  pro- 


cured it  at  whatever  cost,  living  would 
not  only  be  as  expensive,  but  consider- 
ably more  so  than  in  England ;  but  the 
fact  was^  they  did  without  things  that 
though  useless  in  themselves,  society  at 
home  imperatively  demands.  It  is 
needless  to  say  they  were  arguing 
on  parallel  lines ;  in  shorty  both  were 
right,  and  the  whole  argument  hinged 
on  the  fact  that  one  party  felt  more 
keenly  than  the  other  the  loss  of  his 
sherry  and  champagne,  his  juicy  beef- 
steak and  Guiness's  stout. 

Thus  it  is  in  Virginia ;  the  require- 
ments are  far  less  than  in  England,  and 
the  household  expenses  consequently 
lighter. 

I  may  add  that  for  the  married  emi- 
grant it  is  far  better  to  make  a  pioneex 
trip  before  he  rashly  transports  his  wif  e^ 
fiunily,  and  household  goods  acrosa  the 
Atlantic  It  is  better  if  he  have  some 
friend  in  the  countiy  in  whom  he  can 
put  implicit  faith,  since  he  himself  as  a 
new-comer  will  be  far  more  incapable 
than  he  likes  to  admit  of  forming  an 
accurate  judgment  on  what  he  sees. 

The  one  great  advantage  that  Virginia 
possesses  over  almost  every  other  centre 
of  emigration  is,  that  while  all  others 
have  some  one  known  drawback,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  stand 
in  her  way,  and  from  her  central  posi- 
tion a  future  awaits  her  that  will  far 
eclipse  the  past  days  of  rude  plenty, 
the  loss  of  which  her  sons  now  bewaO. 

That  furnaces  will  one  day  blaae,  and 
the  rattle  of  trucks  be  heard  where  now 
the  deer  and  the  bear  roam  undisturbed, 
is  doubted  by  none ;  and  that  a  coontiy 
which  ought  to  be  the  garden  of  the 
United  States  will  remain  for  ever  a 
wilderness,  now  the  causes  that  kept  it 
so  are  removed,  can  ecarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Looking,  however,  on  the  pre- 
sent only,  for  those  fond  of  a  rural  lifis, 
there  are  many  worse  countries  to  live 
in  than  that  which  Captain  &nith  and 
his  hardy  followers  wrested  from  the 
Indians  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess. 

Shebautigon. 
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A  DREAM  OF  RANNOCH  : 
RANNADHAIU 

Hexce,  begone,  repugnant  menial! 

Leare  those  blinds  alone,  I  say ! 
Rouse  me  not  from  night's  dear  visions 

To  the  sights  and  sounds  of  day  ! 
To  the  vile  vehiculation, 

Tramways,  busses, — heaven  knows  what! 
To  the  diQl  committee  meetingy 

To  the  tiresome  callei^s  chat; 
To  that  Pelion  of  unanswered 

Letters  piled  upon  my  head; 
To  the  morning's  dreary  duties. 

To  the  night's  white-chokered  'spread/ 
Rouse  me  not  from  golden  August, 

Purple  mountain,  muirland  brown. 
To  the  drizzle  of  December 

And  the  miry  ways  of  town ! 

I  have  had  a  dream  of  Rannoch  ! 

Ah,  why  was  it  but  a  dream? 
And  I  stood  knee-deep  in  heather 

By  the  Tummel's  rushing  stream; 
Saw  Ben  Yrackie's  giant  summit 

Basking  in  the  autumn  glow; 
Saw  the  Loch,  like  burning  crystal 

Set  in  ruddy  bronze  below; 
Saw  the  Moor  in  lonely  grandeur 

Sweeping  westward  far  away; 
Saw  the  Black-wood's  ancient  shadow, 

Saw  Schiehallion's  shoulder  gray ; 
Saw  the  eolemn  lights  and  shadows 

Flit  across  the  folded  hills  ; 
Heard  the  wild  bee's  drowsy  humming, 

Heard  the  chiming  of  the  rills ; 
In  the  hollow  of  the  granite 

Heard  the  cataract  far  apart; 
Heard  the  low  wind  in  the  bracken, 

Heard  the  beating  of  my  heart. 
And  the  awful  mountain  silence 

On  my  tranci^d  spirit  fell, 
With  a  ghostly  music  winding 

All  my  being  in  its  spell ; 
Till  along  its  tingling  channels 

Pulsed  the  torrent  of  my  blood, 
As  through  riven  crag  and  boulder 

Thunders  Garry  when  in  flood. 
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And  great  mexnoried  grew  within  me, 

Ab  within  the  nairow  glen 
Grows  the  whirlwind  in  the  midnight; 

And  I  seemed  to  live  again, 
With  a  dream's  strange  concentration, 

All  the  old  heroic  life, 
With  its  passion,  pride,  and  pathos, 

With  its  turmoil  and  its  strife. 
And  I  heard  the  war-horn  moaning. 

And  the  sounding  of  the  shields ; 
Heard  the  great-pipe's  haughty  slogan 

From  a  hundred  stricken  fields : 
As  from  crag  and  corrie  gathered, 

like  the  doudrack  of  a  storm. 
Mail-clad  shape  of  count  and  warrior, 

Chief  and  chieftain's  plaided  form, 
Charging  in  the  van  of  battle, 

Down  upon  the  southron  foe; 
Oft  victorious,  vanquished  oft, 

But  ever  giving  blow  for  blow. 
To  the  Northland  ever  faithful, 

Ever  loyal  to  their  king; 
Por  Hhe  Old  Cause'  counting  ruin. 

Death  itself,  a  little  thing  1 

,  Then  arose  a  sound  of  wailing. 

As  Cullodeu's  direful  plain 
Loomed  in  lurid  light  before  me, 

Cumbered  with  its  noble  slain. 
Bright-haired  boys,  and  hoaiy  swordsmen 

Who  with  dauntless  Ian  Dhu 
Cleared  the  way  at  Killiecrankie — 

Well  each  stately  corse  I  knew! 
And  my  anguish  broke  in  curses 

As  I  saw  the  Victor  tread 
With  a  demon's  vengeful  triumph 

In  the  dust  my  kindred  dead. 
And  by  blazing  tower  and  clachan, 

Lighting  far  the  ghastly  nighty 
Stamp  wiUi  murder's  gory  seal 

The  charter  of  an  alien  right  .  .  . 

From  my  view  the  vision  faded. 

And  once  more  the  landscape  lay 
Stretched  in  tranquil  beauty  round  me 

In  the  gleam  of  parting  day. 
But  on  ben  and  glen  the  shadow 

Of  its  presence  lingered  yet, 
Like  the  mournful  light  that  lingers 

Where  the  waning  moon  hath  set; 
And  a  wierd  wind  sobbed  and  whispered 

Through  the  pine-woods  of  the  shores 
And  the  rushing  of  the  river 

Echoed — "  We  return  no  more  ! "  .  .  . 
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Then  a  toncli  was  laid  upon  me, 

And  I  turned  with  sudden  dread. 
Ah  a  voice  said,  ''Eannoch  is  not 

Peopled  only  by  the  dead ! 
No  doubt  all  these  lonely  musings 

On  the  Past  are  veiy  fine, 
But  the  Present^  too,  is  something, 

And  mortality  must  dine  !  " 

Twas  no  spectre!  but  Milady 

Strephon,  graithed  in  mountain  gear- 
Crook  and  bonnet — who  beside  me 

Stood, — ^no  object  of  my  fear  ! 
And  I  said — o'er  jewelled  fingers 

Meekly  bowed, —  ''I  can't  dispute 
The  deep  wisdom  of  the  maxims 

You  enunciate.     And,  sans  doutey 
Better  is  the  bright-eyed  Present 

Than  the  gray  Past's  face  of  woe ! 
Living  friend  than  dead  proavas — 

I  am  contrite, — let  us  go ! "...  . 

Then  I  ate  the  black-fiiced  mutton. 

And  I  quafied  the  rosy  wine» 
And  discussed  with  maid  and  matron 

All  things  secular  and  divine; 
Talked  of  grilse,  and  grouse,  and  game  laws; 

Schools  and  school-boards  far  and  near — 
Talked  of  Huxley— talked  of  PlimsoU— 

Talked  of  Bishops  and  of  Beer ; 
Talked  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Shakers — 

Till  the  pipes'  prelusive  squeal 
From  those  lofty  matters  called  us 

Forth  to  Tulloch's  glorious  reel 
And  I  danced  in  "kmves  and  nothing  "^ 

As.  man  never  danced  before, 
Tempest-toflsed  upon  the  music 

'Twixt  the  ceihng  and  the  floor. 
O  !  the  whisking  of  the  garments ! 

And  the  flashing  of  the  eyes ! 
0!  the  shuffling  and  the  stamping, 

0!  the  frantic  'Hooch's'  and  'Hi's!' 
Ever  swifter— ever  wilder, 

As  we  decked,  and  set,  and  wheeled. 
Till  the  trophied  walls  around  us 

To  our  rhythmic  rapture  reeled: 
Walls,  and  roof,  and  floor,  and  dancers, 

Silks  and  tartans  wildly  tossed, 
Blent  in  one  ecstatic  chaos — 

In  one  glittering  maelstrom  lost !  .  .  . 
But  at  last  even  Highland  mettle 

Must  succumb  to  Nature's  laws; 

}  The  characteristic  description  of  "  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul "  recently 
giyen  by  the  coirespondent  of  a  Sheffield  newspaper. 
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And  the  lining  Tortex  Bondered; 

But  my  frdzj  knew  no  paufie! 
For  the  fierce  Berserker  spirit 

Was  upon  me. — ''What,  sit  still? 
Kever,  Madam ! — ^play  up,  pipers ! 

I  must  either  dance— or  killl" 
So  the  Highland  Fling  I  gave  them 

In  a  manner  quite  my  own; 
Cro-nan-ffobhary  and  Sherirtrilas. 

Then,  my  wondrous  feats  to  crown, 
Gave  them  also  GtUie  CcUlum — ^Z— 

0  !  diyine  Terpsichore, 
Hadst  thou  been  last  night  in  Bannoch, 

Thou  hadst  got  some  hints  from  me  ! 

But  with  groan  of  mortal  anguish 

Ceased  &e  pipes;  and  from  her  seat 
Eose  Milady  and  addressed  me 

With  a  smile  bewitching  sweet: 
''Thou  at  last  hast  done  l£y  duty: 

Thou  hast  come  and  dined  and  danced; 
!Now  receive  the  promised  guerdon;" 

Here  towards  the  door  she  glanced, 
And  a  hurricane  of  pipers, 

Belted,  sworded,  plumed,  and  all 
In  Gland h's  ruddy  tartan, 

Burst  into  the  echoing  halL 
Mighty  men  of  calf  and  whisker — 

Deep  of  thirst  and  strong  of  wind — 
Frowning  swift  annihilation 

On  all  merely  human  kind! 
0  I  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them 

Strut  and  storm  across  the  floor, 
Lilting  *  Lift  the  Cattle,  Duncan,' 

While  a  brace  of  gillies  bore 
In  their  wake  a  mighty  Dbbb's-Head, 

Branching  like  a  goodly  tree — 
Well  I  knew  its  gallant  slayer! 

Well  I  knew  it  was  fob  he  I 
And  I  forward  sprang  to  grasp  it, 

With  a  wild  exultant  scream; 
But  it  dwindled — ^faded — ^vanished  1 

Twas  a  dream!    'Twas  all  a  dream! 

ISovL  Paton. 
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The^  Btmggle  between  the  belieyen  in 
Papal  InffdHbOity  and  their  opponents, 
which  to-day  divides  all  Cential  and 
Sonthem  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps, 
is  by  no  means  the  new  thing  that  it  is 
the  fashion  to  belieye.  No  donbt  the 
Vatican  Conncil  and  ite  nncompromising 
decision  have  given  XTltiamontaniBm  a 
more  definite  form,  and  its  adversaries  a 
clearer  war  czy.  Bat  TJltramontanism, 
with  all  its  present  aims,  belief,  and 
teaching,  existed  thirty  years  since  as 
a  political  power.  Its  restless  spirit  of 
aggression,  concentrated  at  that  time  in 
a  country  that  seemed  especially  open  to 
assault,  first  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
long  peace  that  followed  Waterloo,  and 
gave  astonished  Europe  the  spectacle  of 
war  on  a  great  scale— one  altogether 
nnlcnown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
living  generation.  Switzerland,  now  re- 
cognised within  and  without  as  one  and 
indivisible  for  all  political  ends,  was  in 
1847  little  better  than  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  separate  states,  each  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  and  following  its  own 
customs,  and  in  great  part  regarding  the 
cantonal  authority  as  something  more 
sacred  than  that  of  the  Federation,  and 
the  union  in  which  they  were  bound  as 
one  rather  of  common  convenience  than 
of  binding  obligation.  The  views  of  a 
large  section  of  her  citizens  were  in  fact 
politically  identical  as  regarded  the 
question  of  State  or  Federal  government 
with  those  of  the  Virginians  who  in  1861 
were  driven,  sorely  against  their  personal 
will,  to  decide  for  immediate  secession 
or  permanent  federation,  and  to  whom 
loyalty  to  Virginia,  and  the  (»use  she 
espoused,  seemed  a  more  sacred  tie  than 
allegiance  to  the  side  of  the  majority 
resolved  to  nphold  the  Union  by  force 
of  arms.     It  is  true  that  the  question 

'  ITrom  the  posthumoiis  Campagne  du  Son- 
derbtmd,  by  the  late  General  l5afoiir.  (Pub- 
liBhed  by  Sandoz  of  Neufchatel,  1875,) 


of  the  institution  of  slavery,  long  sanc- 
tioned but  at  last  openly  assailed,  was 
not  present,  as  in  America,  to  force 
on  a  contest  But  its  place  was  fully 
supplied  by  the  activity  of  the  Catholic 
party,  which,  hopeless  of  imposing  its 
will  on  the  Federal  Diet,  aimed  to  create 
a  smaller  Switzerland  of  its  own,  where 
the  true  religion  might  hold  its  sway 
unchecked. 

For  years  past  this  party  had  been 
seeking  domination  by  means  of  winning 
particular  cantons.  Its  followers  could 
command  but  eight  of  the  twenty-five 
cantonal  administrations  that  exist :  the 
twenty*two  cantons  being  thus  enlarged 
in  practice  by  the  separation  into  two  for 
all  administrative  purposes  of  Appenzell, 
Basle,  and  Unterwald«  They  had 
struggled  hard  for  the  mastery  in  others 
which  were  more  divided ;  but  a  sharp 
defeat  in  St  Grail  had  now  come  to  range 
that  powerful  canton  against  them  in 
the  Diet^  and  made  it  certain  to  contain 
a  migority  of  their  avowed  opponents. 
The  Jesuits,  though  nominally  pro- 
scribed, had  been  not  only  present^  but 
as  usual  especially  active  in  the  cause  of 
Bome^  and  had  drawn  upon  themselves 
a  more  than  usual  share  of  the  obloquy 
their  policy  has  so  often  had  to  bear  in 
civil  strife.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  open  introduction  of  the  Order  by 
the  Catholics  of  Lucerne,  or  the  sudden 
suppression  on  the  other  side  of  all 
conventual  establishments  by  the  Pro- 
testant nugority  in  Aargau,  acted  more 
powerfully  in  heating  tiie  passions 
already  raised.  The  Catholic  cantons 
finally,  after  much  discussion  of  the  op- 
pression with  which  they  declared  them- 
selves threatened,  came  to  the  resolve  of 
forming  a  Sonderbund  or  '^  separate  con- 
federacy "  of  their  own,  able  to  guard 
its  own  interests  if  the  Diet  declared 
against  them.  Lucerne,  friburg^Valaas, 
Schwytz,   TJri,  Zug,  and   ynterwald, 
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accordingly  conclnded  a  private  treaty 
for  joint  offence  or  defence.  They  even 
hegan  to  arm  their  militia,  and  raise 
works  on  the  most  exposed  parts  of  their 
frontiers.  They  formed  a  common 
council  of  war,  and  named  secretly  the 
commanders  who  were  to  head  their 
joint  contingents.  In  fact  they  took 
measures,  just  as  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  cabinet  did 
before  Lincoln  was  sworn  in,  designed 
to  put  them  ahead  of  their  adver- 
saries before  the  l^ational  Council 
met.  And  though  probably  enough 
their  leaders  were  honestly  desirous  to 
avoid  the  appeal  to  arms,  they  hardly 
expected  to  be  able  to  do  so  when  their 
deputies  left  them  to  meet  at  Berne ; 
whilst  a  large  part  of  their  people  were 
anxious  for  open  struggle,  believing 
themselves  at  once  the  supporters  of  a 
just  cause,  and  the  fit  representatives  of 
the  heroic  Switzerland  of  old  days,  and 
quite  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own 
by  force  against  the  rest  of  the  Federa- 
tion, made  up  as  this  was  in  great  part 
of  modem  aggregations,  as  Geneva,  the 
Orisons,  and  Ke^chatel,  which  had  had 
no  share  in  the  glories  of  the  olden 
struggles  of  the  land  for  freedom. 

Kor  was  their  belief  altogether  pre- 
sumptuous, despite  a  great  numerical 
inferiority.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
extensive  of  all,  the  Yalais,  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Switzerland  by  the 
Bernese  Alps,  and  could  only  influence 
the  cause  of  a  struggle  remotely,yunle88 
it  took  the  field  singlehanded  at  the 
firsts  with  extraoidinaiy  promptitude. 
Fiiburg  also,  laige,  dviMsed,  and  power- 
ftd^was  yet  an  isolated  canton,  cUvided 
from  its  proposed  allies  by  the  whole 
width  of  Bmie,  stanchly  Protestant  in 
faith  and  bound  by  every  tie  to  the 
Federation,  which  had  made  it  the  chief 
state,  and  the  seat  of  the  government 
But  the  other  five  lay  clustered 
together  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sepublic.  Schwy  tz  gave  its  very  name 
to  the  once  warlike  and  still  proud 
Federation.  Uri,  Unterwald,  Zug,  and 
Lucerne  joined  it  round  the  historic 
'<  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,'' 
still  known  as  such  to  the  Swiss  them- 


selves, though  the  fair  sheet  of  water 
takes  its  ordinary  name  from  the  last 
only.  If  true  to  each  other,  their  happy 
situation,  with  easy  water  communica- 
tion to  aid  it)  must  surely  enable  them 
to  divide  the  scattered  forces  of  the  out- 
lying cantons,  and  should  open  war  come, 
to  beat  them  in  detail  Old  associations, 
joint  interests,  and  common  pride  in  a 
history  unstained  by  defeat :  all  these, 
now  lit  up  by  religions  fire,  seemed  to 
promise  the  ardour  and  endurance  that 
lead  to  success.  Mindful,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  their  cantons  included  a  large 
Protestant  population,  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  from  first  to  last  strove  to 
give  it  a  political  aspect,  and  to  impress 
on  all  that  listened  to  tliem  that  it  was 
a  constitutional,  and  not  a  religious 
struggle.  The  Jesuit  question  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  actual  point  of  rupture ; 
but  this  was  represented  throughout  the 
seven  cantons  as  merely  a  test  chosen 
to  see  how  far  the  Government  of  the 
Federation  would  attempt  to  override 
its  members ;  and  for  this  reason,  more 
than  for  his  actual  reputation,  the 
general,  Salis^  whom  they  named  as 
their  chief  commander,  was  himself  a 
Protestant 

By  the  21st  October,  1847,  the  rup- 
ture within  the  Diet  had  gone  so  fiBirthat 
it  became  plain  both  sides  were  resolved 
on  the  appiaal  to  aims.  The  deputies  of 
the  Sonderbund  were  still  indeed  pre- 
sent at  Beme^  But  they  now  openly  re- 
pudiated the  dictation  of  the  migority  as 
to  any  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
cantons,  and  their  friends  at  home  were 
busy  arming  and  drilling  the  40,000 
men  whom  they  boasted  of  having  ready 
to  defend  the  new  confederacy.  The 
Diet  therefore  voted  the  rather  long- 
delayed  step  of  naming  its  general  for 
the  coming  contest :  an  act  of  fiie  highest 
importance  in  that  oonstitutionallj 
governed  country,  for  it  created  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  functions  and  powers 
outside  the  ordinary  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration. Switzerland  has  no  general 
to  her  army  under  ordinary  dicam- 
stances.  Indeed  the  title  is  strictly  re- 
served for  one  or  two  distinguished  men 
who  have  borne  the  commission  of  Com- 
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xnander-in-chief  in  the  field.  Her  militia 
forces,  whether  embodied  for  training  or 
not  called  out^  are  left  to  the  sole  charge, 
so  far  as  the  Federation  is  concerned,  of 
a  Minister  of  War,  who  may  be  a 
civilian.  Discipline  is  administered 
chiefly  through  the  inspectors  of  the 
various  arms,  and  the  so-called  Federal 
staff  has  very  limited  duties  and  powers. 
But  when  once  a  Commander-in-chief  is 
appointed  in  such  an  emergency  as  that 
which  arose  in  1847,  his  powers  may  be 
said  to  be  supreme,  being  exercised  un- 
questioned over  men  and  material  so  far 
as  they  exist ;  and  even  financially  he  is 
subject  to  little  of  the  control  which 
often  checks  such  officers  in  other  states, 
his  responsibility  ceasing  after  the  crisis 
has  passed  away.  It  is,  in  fact,  taken  for 
granted  that  the  BepubHc  does  the  best 
and  wisest  thing  for  the  time  by  choos- 
ing out  the  citizen  fittest  to  save  it^  and 
then  committing  its  fortunes  absolutely 
to  his  hands.  Such  a  choice  is  therefore 
doubly  momentous.  In  this  case  it 
assumed  plainly  that  civil  war  was  im- 
minent, a  war  for  separation  or  xmion ; 
and  it  left  the  question  of  the  future 
integrity  of  the  Federation  to  be  settled 
practically  by  the  judgment  and  genius 
of  a  single  soldier. 

No  councillors  ever  made  a  wiser 
selection  than  those  who  unanimously 
voted  Guillaume  Henri  Dufour  of 
Geneva  to  this  high  office.  There  were 
other  ex-officers  of  the  old  Napoleonist 
army  in  Switzerland  who  had  seen  more 
of  war  than  he ;  for  his  actual  service 
under  fire  had  been  confined  to  the  single 
sea-engagement  off  Corfu  where  he  fell, 
desperately  wounded,  into  British  hand& 
But  he  was  one  of  those  soldiers  who, 
wherever  placed,  direct  their  whole 
energies  to  a  profession  that  to  most 
seems  thankless  during  long  peace.  He 
had  become  known  all  over  Europe  by 
his  works  on  military  engineering  and 
tactics.  And  he  was  at  least  as  much 
a  patriot  as  a  soldier  or  author.  His 
fellow-citizens  at  Geneva  had  admired 
the  self-abnegation  which  led  him,  on 
the  separation  of  the  canton  from  France 
after  Napoleon's  fall,  to  refuse  the  step 
offered  him  by  the  new  Government  in 
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his  old  service,  and  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, not  from  any  political  antipathy 
to  the  Bourbons,  but  on  the  simple 
ground  that  having  now  become  a  Swiss 
citizen  (for  Geneva  had  fidlen  to  the 
Federation),  his  duty  was  to  Switzerland, 
and  not  to  France  under  any  ruler,  were 
it  emperor  or  king.  He  had  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  duty  on  being 
charged  with  the  organization  of  the 
local  militia,  with  as  much  zeal  as 
though  he  had  been  named  to  lead  some 
newly-formed  corps  in  the  Grand  Army. 
And  the  devotion  had  been  rewarded 
by  his  being  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  Federation  for  similar  objects,  but 
with  larger  means ;  so  that  he  formed  a 
military  school  of  such  excellence  as  to 
draw  adnuration  from  regular  soldiers 
of  all  armies,  and  framed  a  system  of 
training  and  discipline  for  the  Republican 
militia  on  which  Switzerland  still  relies. 
Its  true  praise  is  that  those  who  have 
come  after  him  believe  that  they  have 
but  to  perfect  what  he  roughly  framed 
in  order  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest 
political  problems  of  modem  times,  the 
power  of  defending  a  nation  by  arms 
without  maintaining  a  standing  army. 
Pure,  unselfish,  of  true  republican  sim- 
plicity in  habit  and  thought,  with  large 
views  on  foreign  policy,  but  abstaining 
systematically  ftom  the  domestic  differ- 
ences that  distracted  his  country,  this 
worthy  soldier  was  as  well  qualified  by 
nature  to  meet  the  storm  of  revolution 
in  counlsil,  as  he  was  by  the  close  profes- 
sional training  pursued  ^systematically 
ever  since  he  entered  the  Ecole  Poly  tech-  • 
nique  as  an  unknown  student  forty  years 
before,  to  guide  masses  of  men  to  the 
field. 

"If  we  must  come  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity," he  wrote  in  his  letter  to  the 
Diet,  accepting  the  trust  laid  on  him, 
''  I  will  never  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderation  and  humanity.  I  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  action  is 
between  fellow-citizens  of  a  Federation. 
I  shall  discard  all  political  excitement, 
and  confining  myse^  exclusively  to  my 
military  duties,  strive  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  among  the  Federal  troops,  ' 
to  cause  public  and  private  property  to 
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be  respected,  to  protect  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  persons  of  its  ministers, 
houses  of  worship  and  religious  estab- 
lishments ;  in  a  word,  do  all  that  in  me 
lies  to  soften  the  inevitable  evils  of 


» 


war. 

Fonr  days  later  the  Diet  expressed 
its  fall  confidence  in  its  new  general  by 
calling  out  a  levy  of  50,000  militia, 
and  confiding  them  absolutely  to  his 
authority. 
«^  Although  one  or  two  of  the  cantons 
hesitated  at  first,  like  the  border  States 
of  America  iii  1861,  to  respond  to  the 
appeal,  others  armed  supplementary  bat- 
talions to  support  the  cause  of  union  in 
addition  to  iJieir  prescribed  contingents; 
so  that  in  a  short  time  more  men  were 
actually  under  arms  than  the  levy  re- 
quired. This  somewhat  complicated 
the  task  of  the  necessary  organization 
into  brigades  and  divisions ;  bat  whilst 
this  work  went  forward  under  Colonel 
Frey,  his  sealous  and  active  chief  of 
staff,  Bufour  himself  laid  out  the 
scheme  of  his  campaign.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Sonderbund  was 
geographically  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate parts ;  that  known  as  the  Waldstet- 
ten  or  Forest  Cantons,  comprising  the 
five  cantons  ly^ig  round  or  near  Lake 
Lucerne,  and  Friburg,  and  the  Valais ; 
which  last  two  lay  each  separate  from  its 
allies.  Dufour  had  first  to  consider  the 
assembly  of  the  six  divisions  in  which 
he  coUected  his  army ;  and  he  distributed 
their  head-quarters  partly  with  a  view  to 
the  convenience  of  gathering  them  to- 
gether rapidly,  and  partly  to  occupying 
certain  points  where  the  agents  of  the 
Sonderbund  had  been  busy  stirring  up 
disaffection,  or  calling  at  least  for 
neutrality  in  those  cantons  that  voted 
against  them  in  the  Diet.  But  coming 
military  exigencies  were  also  borne  in 
view.  And  so  the  First  Division,  col- 
lected in  and  on  the  north  of  Lake 
Geneva,  cut  Friburg  off  from  the  Yalais 
on  the  other  side  of  that  lake.  The 
Second  Division  formed  in  Berne,  and 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  Friburg,  served 
to  separate  that  state  from  the  Forest 
Cantons.  The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth, 
at  points  on  an  arc  between  Berne  and 


Zurich,  all  faced  towards  the  Forest 
Cantons,  and  were  soon  apparently  ready 
to  enter  them  by  a  concenioic  movement 
The  Sixth  was  outside  all  immediate  ope- 
rations, being  formed  in  the  outlying 
cantons  of  the  Orisons  and  Ticino. 
Dufour's  cavalry  was  collected  in  the 
open  country  about  Solothum,  behind 
the  three  divisions  formed  to  threaten 
Lucome  and  its  neighbours.  Although 
so  much  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  cer- 
tain cantons,  the  order  to  form  these  divi- 
sions showed  a  serious  idling  off  firom  the 
Diet ;  forNeufchatelandthe  Inner  Appen- 
zell  declared  that  they  would  remain  neu- 
tral in  this  war  of  brothers.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  need  of  action  was  more 
apparent  than  ever,  for  on  learning  the 
preparations  making  to  sustain  the 
Federal  authority,  the  deputies  of  the 
Sonderbund  quitted  the  Diet  in  a  body, 
declaring  that  they  threw  on  the 
majority  the  responsibility  of  the  war 
forced  on  them.  On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber the  final  decree  of  Federal  execu- 
tion was  resolved  on  by  the  majority 
that  remained.  It  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  rebellious  Confederacy  by 
force  of  arms ;  and  that  the  General  of 
the  Diet  might  not  lack  the  needful 
force,  the  whole  of  the  cantonal  reserves 
which  had  been  assembling  locally  by 
brigades,  in  their  respective  diskicts, 
were  now  added  to  the  active  army, 
and  so  passed  under  his  orders,  doubling 
at  a  word  the  numbers  at  his  disposal 
The  unknown  and  obscure  men  who 
ruled  at  Berne  imderstood  the  task 
before  them,  as  will  appear  later,  much 
better  than  President  Lincoln  did  four- 
teen years  afterwards,  when  he  called  out 
75,000  three-months'  volunteers  to  put 
down  a  Confederacy  which  had  tenfold 
the  strength  of  the  Sonderbund.  Yet 
it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  horn,  this 
their  superiority  to  the  American  Presi- 
dent, or  to  condemn  utterly  his  want  of 
foresight,  and  that  of  his  adviser,  Seward, 
whose  diplomacy  abroad  was  founded 
on  the  same  delusion  as  Lincoln's  call 
to  arms.  What  may  be  safely  afi&rmed 
is,  that  neither  of  these  American  states- 
men had  the  innate  genius  which  en- 
ables some  few  rulers  of  men  to  di»- 
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pense  with  professional  knowledge ;  and 
that  whilst  wholly  ignorant  of  military 
questions  they  attempted  to  act  as  if 
these  were  familiar  to  them.  Lincoln's 
Secretary  at  War,  when  warned  by  the 
only  soldier  who  distinctly  foresaw 
them,  of  the  vast  proportions  the  coming 
conflict  would  assume,  withdrew  irritated 
from  the  conference  to  denounce 
General  Sherman  privately  as  out  of 
his  mind.  The  Berne  Diet,  having 
vainly  tried  to  preserve  the  Federation 
by  political  appeals,  chose  the  best 
officer  to  command,  and  trusted  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  implicitly  to  his 
bands. 

Bafonr  knew    that  his    adversaries 
reckoned  on  having  40,000  armed  men, 
but  that  many  of  them  were  landsturm  ; 
that  is,  men  who  had  been  long  dis- 
charged  from  service  in  the  cantonal 
contingents,    and    whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  move.     This,  and  the  news 
that  the  Sonderbnnd  had  commissioned 
separate  generals   to  command  in  the 
Priburg  and  Valais,  showed  him  clearly 
that  they  did  not  hope,  notwithstanding 
their  earlier  start,  to  unite  their  tripartite 
forces  at  once.     For  the  moment,  if  he 
moved  boldly,  they  would  certainly  be 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  this  and 
the  separation  already  effected  by  the 
collection  of  his  troops,  gave  him  the  key 
to  the  necessary  strategy.     A  sudden  at- 
tack on  Friburg,  close  to  which  were 
two  divisions  ready  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  not  only  put  this  canton  in  his 
hands,  but    leave   the  Valais  without 
any  possible  communication  at  all  with 
the  rest  of  the  Sonderbnnd,  except  by 
the  high  and  difficult  road  over  the  Furca 
pass,     Friburg  being  once  disposed  of, 
five  divisions,  with  the  supplementary 
brigades  that  were  joining  them  would 
be  available  to  enter  the  Forest  Cantons 
from   the    west    and    north-west,  and 
penetrate  to  their  heart  at  Lucerne.  The 
Valais,  being  so  fiir  off,  might  be  safely 
left  to  be  dealt  with  later  separately. 
Never  was  the  conception  of  a  campaign 
laid  out  more  clearly  and  justly.  Never, 
it  may  be  added,  was  the  design  worked 
out  more  promptly  and  unhesitatingly. 
As  was  natural,  Dufour  had  pressing 


applications  for  help  from  all  parts  of 
the  Federation  that  thought  themselves 
specially  menaced.    He  was  particularly 
urged,  too,  by  some  of  the  party  that 
had  put  him    into   power,  to   occupy 
Neufchatel,  where  a  feeling  of  dull  hos- 
tility to  the  Federal  government  existed 
that  went  far  beyond  mere  neutrality, 
giving  evil  presage  of  the  trouble  into 
which  a  certain  party  in  this  canton 
plunged  the  whole  of  Switzerland  by  its* 
intrigues  with  Prussia  nine  years  later. 
But  the  general  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
entreaties,  and  went  straight  to  the  ob- 
jects before  him,  confident  that  if  these 
were  attained,  Friburg  reduced,  and  the 
centre  of  the  Sonderbnnd  in  his  power, 
minor     differences     elsewhere     would 
settle  themselves  easily  enough  without 
any  military  intervention.     Whilst  pre- 
paring his  troops  for  their  first  essay, 
and    waiting    the   distribution  of  the 
four  days'  rations  that  each  man  was 
to  carry,    Dufour    received    a    touch- 
ing proof   of  the    confidence   felt  in 
him    by  the   government   which    had 
confided   its    fortunes     to     his     care. 
Colonel  Ochsenbein,   the   President  of 
the  Diet,  resigned  his   post  in   order 
to   place  his    military  services   at   the 
disposal  of  the  general.  Dufour  immedi- 
ately formed  under  him  a  Seventh  divi- 
sion out  of  the  reserve  brigades  of  Berne, 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
first  act  of  the  drama.     By  the  night  of 
the  9th  November  the  issues  of  blBcuits 
and  pay  were  made  in  advance  to  the 
troops  about  to  be  moved,  and  orders 
sent  out  for  the  march  at  daybreak.  In- 
deed, politically  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  for  France,  ever  ready  to  assert  her 
predominance  in  European  politics,  was 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  a  design 
to  interfere   between    the    contending 
parties,  which  would  have  been  in  effect 
to  act  on  the  side  of  the  remonstrant 
Sonderbnnd;  and   her   minister    was 
leaving  Berne  with  suspicious  prompti- 
tude on  the  refusal  of  Dufour's  staff  to 
allow  free  passage  through  the  lines  to 
a  member  of  the  embassy  who  was  to 
have  been  sent  to  Lucerne  to  confer  with 
the  insurgents. 

Friburg,  as  became  its  wealth  and 
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importance,  promised  to  be  extremely 
well  defended  for  a  single  canton. 
General  MaiUardoZ;  who  headed  the 
Confederates  here,  disposed  of  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men,  a  third 
of  all  the  force  of  the  Sonderhund,  with 
forty  guns.  The  direct  road  from  Berne 
through  Mariahilf  ran  through  veiy 
strong  positions ;  and  the  Friburg  com- 
mander, though  aware  that  he  would 
probably  soon  be  attacked  by  superior 
forces,  had  little  doubt  of  holding  these. 
The  enemy's  head-quarters  being  at 
Berne  up  to  the  9  th  of  November,  he  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  he  left  their  First 
Division  behind  him  on  the  opposite  or 
westward  frontier  of  the  canton,  when  he 
marched  to  take  up  his  front  across  what 
he  supposed  certain  to  be  Dufour's  line 
of  apprpach.  But,  unfortunately  for 
him,  the  Federal  commander  was  not  so 
simple  as  to  give  him  aU  the  odds  of  a 
well  chosen  and  carefully  occupied  posi- 
tion. Dufour  knew  well  that  in  a 
struggle  between  raw  troops  it  is  a  very 
serious  thing  to  make  a  deliberate  front 
attack  on  those  which  are  strongly 
posted,  and  protected  by  an  efficient  artil- 
lery force.  In  that  particular  case  the 
advantages  ordinarily  inherent  in  the 
offensive  seem  to  disappear,  those  inci- 
dental to  the  defence  to  be  magnified. 
Foreseeing  what  his  adversary's  design 
would  be,  he  resolved  to  thwart  it  by 
simply  marching  rapidly  round  him. 
Cross  roads  leading  to  the  rights  over 
the  river  Sarine,  would  enable  his  Second 
Division,  if  not  discovered,  to  march 
from  their  posts  before  Berne  to  the 
further  or  westward  side  of  the  city  of 
Friburg  in  less  than  three  days.  The 
same  space  or  less  might  bring  up  to 
the  same  ground  the  First  Division, 
moving  by  a  direct  march  from  Lau- 
sanne. A  part  of  the  Third,  the 
nearest  of  the  three  that  were  watching 
the  Waldstetten,  was  to  be  called  off 
secretly  to  move  across  Berne  from  east 
to  west,  and  follow  and  support  the 
Second.  Finally  the  newly  formed 
Seventh  Division,  imder  Ochsenbein, 
was  to  make  sufficient  demonstration 
along  the  direct  road  to  keep  the  Friburg 
army  in  its  defensive  attitude,  whilst 


the  flanking  movements  went  on  un- 
discovered. 

All  these  arrangements,  though  ap- 
parently complicated  for  such  raw 
troops  as  Dufour  led,  were  carried  out 
exactly.  The  Swiss  militia  are  by 
nature  excellent  marchers.  Dufonr's 
practical  knowledge,  gained  in  his  train- 
ing for  !N'apoleon's  engineer  service, 
enabled  him  to  foresee  and  prepare  for 
such  difficulties  as  the  broken-up  roads 
and  removed  bridges  which,  with  abaUu 
placed  here  and  there,  proved  to  be  the 
only  obstacles  his  troops  encountered. 
The  double  movement  began  on  the 
10th  of  November,  the  sixth  day  of  the 
war,  and  continued  unsuspected  by 
MaUlardoz.  Such  a  flank  march  as  that 
performed  by  the  Federal  troops  from 
Berne  round  a  vigilant  enemy,  well 
covered  with  cavalry,  would  have  been 
an  operation  as  dangerous  as  delicate. 
As  it  was  it  succeeded  perfectly ;  and 
on  the  13th,  whilst  the  Friburg  army 
still  calmly  lay  expecting  a  direct  attack 
on  its  position,  and  wondering  that  the 
enemy,  Ochsenbein's  division  which  had 
shown  itself  in  front,  did  not  come  on, 
20,000  Federal  troops  with  sixty  guns 
met  on  the  other  or  west  side  of  the 
city,  and  approached  within  two  miles 
of  it  before  the  inhabitants  were  even 
aware  of  the  extent  of  their  danger. 
The  place  was  at  once  summoned ;  and 
the  magistrates  asking  for  a  brief  armis- 
tice in  which  to  make  up  their  minds, 
Dafour  granted  it  till  daylight  next 
morning :  the  more  willingly  as  he 
needed  the  time  to  close  up  his  columns 
and  prepare  for  possible  battle.  It  is* 
not  necessary  to  describe  the  disposi- 
tions that  he  made  to  ensure  the  capture 
should  the  place  be  obstinate.  Mullar- 
doz,  recalled  in  haste,  was  too  late  even  to 
post  his  troops  to  cover  it  effectively. 
Early  on  the  14th,  as  Dufour  anticipated, 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  city  met 
him  with  terms  of  submission.  The* 
works  that  had  been  thrown  up  for  de- 
fence were  placed  in  his  hands ;  a  capitu- 
lation duly  signed,  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  defenders  guaranteed. 
Of  course,  a  cry  of  treachery  was  raised 
against  the  outwitted Confederategeneral,, 
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no  better  gTounded  than  such  as  always 
assails  the  unsuccessful  leaders  of  revo- 
lutionary forces.  For  history  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  his  former  in- 
structor Maillardoz  had  found  one  as 
much  his  master  in  the  field  as  he  had 
been  acknowledged  the  fittest  teacher 
of  the  Swiss  staff  in  the  early  days 
when  it  was  first  formed  in  his  lecture 
room  at  Thun. 

The  ML  of  Fribui^  may  be  said  to 
have  in  reality  put  an  end  to  the  vision 
of  a  Catholic  Confederacy.  For  this 
victory,  won  as  bloodlessly  as  speedily 
•over  the  chief  of  the  rebellious  cantons, 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  eyes  of  all  half- 
hearted citizens;  gave  it  abroad  the 
diplomatic  prestige  that  had  seemed  to 
be  slipping  from  its  ministers ;  and  left 
the  Yalais  completely  severed  from  the 
heart  of  the  movement  in  the  Forest 
Oantons,  and  the  latter  exposed  to  al- 
most certain  defeat  by  the  superior  forces 
now  to  be  wholly  concentrated  against 
them. 

Dufour  did  not  allow  them  time  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  that 
the  news  must  inflict.  Indeed  he  hurried 
on  his  next  operations  the  more  on  hear- 
ing of  an  offensive  movement  the  Sonder-' 
bund  commander-in-chief  had  attempted 
on  its  northern  side,  and  of  its  miscar- 
riage. Greneral  Salis,  on  leamiug  that  his 
^idversary  was  concentrating  lus  troops 
against  Friburg,  had  resolved  to  relieve 
that  canton,  and  draw  the  Federals  off 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  attacking 
Aargau.  This  canton,  lying  close  to 
the  Sonderbund,  to  the  north  of  Lucerne 
and  Zug,  had  been  much  divided  in 
opinion,  as  it  was  in  religion ;  and  one 
company  of  Catholic  militia,  instead  of 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  own  magis- 
trates, had  recently  gone  over  with  their 
arms  and  baggage  to  the  new  Con- 
federacy. Salis  therefore  had  some 
hopes  of  raising  part  of  its  people  at 
any  rate  on  his  side^  and  sought  at  once 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Sonderbund, 
and  draw  Dufour's  attention  away  from 
Friburg  by  entering  Aaigau  in  four 
columns  early  on  the  12th  of  l^ovember. 
For  the  latter  object  he  was,  of  course. 


altogether  too  late,  for  Dufour's  com- 
bined forces  were  at^that  very  time  get- 
ting note  of  each  other's  approach  from 
opposite  quarters  to  the  west  of  Fribuig ; 
and  the  invasion  itself  fiedled  utterly  in 
its  more  immediate  purpose.  Two  of  the 
columns,  whether  intended  only  for 
false  attacks,  or  missing  their  way,  were 
turned  back  from  the  Aargau  territory 
without  any  serious  effort  to  hold  it 
The  other  two,  guided  by  Salis  himself 
and  his  chief  of  stafl^  penetrated  a  day's 
march  into  the  canton,  but  missing  their 
point  of  combination  at  Muri,  which  was 
well  guarded  by  the  Federals,  made  slight 
and  disconnected  attacks  on  it,  which 
were  easily  repulsed.  At  the  same  time 
part  of  Salis's  own  column  detached  to 
the  river  Keuss,  which  flowed  beyond 
his  right,  found  the  bridges  well  gu£uded, 
and,  after  a  purposeless  cannonade,  fell 
back  on  the  rest,  the  whole  flnally  re- 
treating ingloriously  southward  on  the 
Lucerne  territory  from  which  they  had 
moved.  They  had  shared  all  the  uncer- 
tainty and  weakness  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  raw  militia  that  have  no  spe- 
cial confidence  in  their  leaders,  and  are 
not  vigorously  handled.  Salis's  combi- 
nations were  also  far  too  complicated  for 
the  powers  of  his  officers  to  carry  out, 
and  had  the  effect  of  so  dividing  the 
small  force  that  it  came  to  believe  itself 
outnumbered,  though  really  in  greatly 
superior  strengtL  This  invasion,  in 
fact,  may  be  used  as  a  warning  that 
such  troops  as  he  led  must  be  guided  to 
their  object  by  movements  as  direct  and 
simple  as  possible,  and  should  especially 
not  be  sub-divided,  save  where  it  is 
strictly  necessary.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing also  that,  despite  this  absolute 
failure,  the  advance  threw  consternation 
throughout  the  Federal  cantonments 
round  the  north  and  west  of  the  Sonder- 
bund, the  veiy  fact  of  its  being  so 
feeble  causing  the  scattered  Federal 
commanders  to  believe  that  it  was  but 
a  feint,  to  be  followed  by  one  more 
serious  :  elsewhere.  And  so  Dufour, 
though  he  heard  particulars  of  the  re- 
pxdse,  found  a  state  of  nervous  alarm 
prevailing  still  when  he  arrived  at 
Aaigau,  the  chief  town  of  the  canton, 
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behind  the  lately-thieatened  portion  of 
his  lines  on  the  16th  of  Kovember^two 
days  after  the  surrender  of  Friburg. 

This  portion,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  held  by  his  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Divisions.  The  Sixth  was  still  wholly 
detached  beyond  the  Bernese  Alps.  The 
other  four  had  been  employed  in  the  late 
operations  against  Friburg.  Leaving  the 
First  to  see  the  convention  for  the  sub- 
mission of  that  canton  fairly  carried  out, 
Dufour  had,  immediately  on  its  signa- 
ture, ordered  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Seventh  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  move 
eastward  towards  Lucerne.  By  the  1 7ih 
their  head-quarters  had  reached  the  vari- 
ous parts  assigned  them  close  to  the 
frontier  of  that  portion  of  the  hostile 
canton  which  projects  westward  between 
Berne  and  Augau.  Being  near  enough 
to  support  each  other,  they  at  once  made 
the  Federals  stronger  on  this  side  than 
Sails  j  and  that  general  was  reduced 
henceforward,  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
advance,  either  to  a  strict  defensive,  or 
to  a  rapid  advance  to  his  right,  due 
north,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Zurich 
which  would  have  brought  him  down 
the  Beuss,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  curve  occupied  by  his  adversaries, 
and  for  the  moment  in  superior  force  at 
the  point  of  contact.  To  have  done 
this  suddenly  might  have  gained  him 
some  temporary  success.  But  Dufour, 
who  rarely  comments  on  his  opponent's 
errors,  here  gives  his  opinion  distinctly 
that  the  time  when  the  face  of  the  war 
might  possibly  have  been  changed  by 
any  such  bold  action  had  gone  by ;  and, 
in  doing  this  of  course  justifies  the 
more  passive  attitude  which  the  Con- 
federates deliberately  adopted. 

Their  army  was  formed  in  two  divi- 
sions, each  nearly  10,000  strong,  while 
a  landstorm  levy  of  the  old  discharged 
militiamen  was  being  collected  behind, 
which  would  nearly  double  it:  but 
many  of  the  latter  were  ill-armed  as 
well  as  untrained,  and  could  not  be 
reckoned  on  for  any  serious  shock. 
Salis  relied  rather  on  the  works  and 
the  strong  artillery  with  which  he 
covered  the  principal  approaches  to 
Lucerne  across  the  £mme  and  Beuss, 


which  rivers,  tuiitiiig  but  a  short  w^ 
below  the  point  where  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  latter  leaves  at  once  the 
lake  and  the  city,  flow  round  the  inner 
part  of  the  canton  about  Lucerne  itself 
in  a  sweeping  course,  covering  it  on  th& 
west  and  north,  the  two  sides  on  whieh 
the  Federals  lay.  He  had  spent  much 
pains  in  breaking  up  the  roads  leading 
to  these  approaches,  and  barring  them 
by  obstacles,  but  seems  to  have  trusted 
chiefly  to  the  defence  of  the  streams 
themselves,  behind  which  there  w^e 
strong  natural  positions. 

In  attacking  these,  Dufour  had  to 
weigh  counter  disadvantages.  If  he 
collected  his  army  of  some  00,000  or 
70,000  men  on  one  or  two  points,  as 
strict  military  principles  might  seem  to 
demand,  the  confined  nature  of  the  open 
ground  in  the  vaUeys  which  run  from 
Lucerne  would  compel  it  to  act  on  a 
narrow  fronts  and  lose  it  for  the  time 
the  numerical  advantage.  If  he  moved 
his  divisions  concentrically,  a  hold 
enemy  might  fall  on  a  single  one,  since 
they  would  necessarily  be  acting  in  dis- 
tinct valleys.  He  decided  on  the  latter 
tourae  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  direct 
and  least  wasteful  of  time,  as  well  as 
properly  applicable  against  the  strictly 
defensive  attitude  taken  up  by  the  other 
side.  To  which  reasons,  it  may  be  added, 
as  a  comment,  that  he  could  well  afford  to 

risk  a  check  on  one  line  if^  in  delivering 
it,  the  enemy  uncovered  Lucerne,  the 
real  object  of  the  advance,  to  the  troops 
on  anoUier.  He  gave  orders  therefore  for 
simultaneous,  rather  than  united,  move- 
ments,  but  kept  his  two*  left  divisioiiB, 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  near  to  each  other  to 
deliver  the  principal  attack.  Thiswoold 
be  made  through  Muri,  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Beuss  at  Gislikon,  nearly 
on  the  line  on  which  the  troops  of  Sali» 
had  failed ;  and,  if  suoeessful,  it  would 
presently  separate  Lucerne  from  its  next 
eastern  neighbour,  the  canton  of  Schwyt^ 
and  so  from  the  rest  of  the  Sonderbund 
on  that  side.  His  right  centre,  the  Second 
Division,  moved  on  the  great  bridge  oyer 
the  Emme,  just  above  its  junction  with 
the  Beuss  below  Lucerne.  The  Seventh 
covered  this  to  the  west,  and  the  Third 
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connected  it  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
left  wing  along  the  Reoss.  The  attack 
on  the  £mme  was  to  be  made  with 
a  yiew  rather  to  call  attention  from 
those  on  the  Eenss  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, than  to  be  seriously  pressed ;  but 
it  was  to  be  pushed,  if  the  de&nce  was 
obviously  wrak,  or  should  be  suddenly 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  the  passage 
of  the  Beuss  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city.  The  danger  obvious  at  first 
in  the  division  of  his  troops,  Dufour 
conceived  to  be  met  by  the  very  pre- 
cautions his  enemies  had  taken;  they 
having  managed  to  confine  all  approach 
to  the  streams  to  the  two  points  men- 
tioned so  completely  as  to  restrict  their 
own  opportunities  for  any  counter- 
attack on  the  separated  Federal  forces. 
As  the  bridges  were  reported  to  be 
mined,  the  means  of  crossing  were  to 
be  independent  of  them  :  and  the  left 
attack  carried  with  it  boats,  and  bridge- 
gear  fitted  to  them,  whilst  the  right  had 
a  supply  of  trestles  sufficient  for  crossing 
the  lesser  stream  of  the  Emme. 

It  was  while  making  his  rapid  pre- 
parations that  Dufour  learnt  that  the 
Sonderbund  leaders  were  attempting  a 
fresh  diversion.  Friburg  they  could 
not  now  save ;  and  it  was  difficult  for 
them  to  reach  the  Yalais.  But  in  the 
Ticino  canton,  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps,  a  Catholic  district  entirely, 
their  cause  had  many  advocates,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  new  Confederacy  in 
that  quarter.  On  the  1 7th  of  November, 
a  large  detachment  made  for  the  par- 
pose  crossed  the  8t.  Grothard  so  sud- 
denly as  to  surpnse  and  drive  off  in 
confusion  the  Federal  party  on  the 
other  side,  belonging  to  the  scattered 
Sixth  Division,  which  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  collect  in  any  central  posi- 
tion. The  officers  in  command  called 
loudly  for  succour;  and  the  cry  was, 
of  coarse,  repeated  round  Dufour,  that 
the  loyal  party  in  the  Ticino  must 
be  supported  at  all  costs.  The  general 
viewed  things  very  differently.  He 
knew  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Son- 
derbund was  entirely  round  Lucerne, 
and  .was    not    unwilling    that   Salis 


should  weaken  his  already  inferior 
force  by  detachments  which  could  not 
affect  the  main  issue  of  the  war.  He 
Gontentedhimself  therefore  with  ordering 
some  of  the  outlying  battalions  recently 
assembled  in  Eastern  Switzerland  to  be 
formed  into  a  new  brigade  to  support 
that  in  the  Ticino,  and  went  stradily 
forward  with  his  preparations  for  the 
attack.  His  own  great  professional 
skill,  gained  first  in  the  French  school 
at  Metz,  and  fully  developed  by  prac- 
tical study,  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
his  rude  engineer  service.  As  to  the 
supplies,  he  wrote  his  chief  commis- 
saries the  simple  orders: — '^ Spare  no 
expense  whatever;  it  will  well  repay 
us  in  the  result.  And  for  yourselves, 
let  eveiy  man  in  the  department  tiy  to 
work  like  four." 

On  the  21st  of  November  all  was 
ready,  and  the  final  instructions  given 
personally  to  the  leaders  of  divisions. 
But  on  this  morning,  before  the  troops 
marched,  an  event  occurred  which  was 
at  once  a  moral  encouragement  and  a 
great  aid  to  their  movement  strategi- 
cally. A  deputation  came  in  from  the 
canton  of  Zug,  offering  to  abandon  the 
Sonderbund,  and  submit  on  the  same 
terms  already  granted  to  Friburg.  The 
thrifty  plenipotentiaries  pressed  for  an 
additional  clause  granting  their  small 
state,  in  compensation  for  its  early  sur- 
render, some  aid  in  repairing  the  bridges 
destroyed  by  the  armies.  Dufour  was 
not  disposed  to  lose  time  in  discussing 
terms.  He  granted  their  request  on  the 
spot^  and  a  few  hours  later  his  left 
stretched  out  sufficiently  to  enter  the 
canton,  and  make  another  diversion  on 
that  side,  which  should  still  feurther  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  General  Salis,  as 
well  as  ultimately  turn  the  defences  of 
Reuss  on  its  right  or  east  bank,  by  ad- 
vancing along  the  strip  of  Zug  which 
lies  between  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
and  the  river. 

On  the  22nd  the  great  movement 
began,  on  the  success  of  which  Dufour 
stdEed  the  future  of  the  Republic.  His 
pithy  address  to  the  Federal  militia 
spoke  cheerfully  as  of  assured  victory, 
and  reminded  them   strongly  of   the 
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duty  of  sparing  their  vanqoifihed  fellow- 
countrymen  when  it  should  be  &irly 
won.  *'  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
name  you  bear,"  were  the  concluding 
words ;  and  the  advanced  guard  carried 
with  them  copies  of  an  address  pre- 
pared for  distribution  in  Lucerne,  and 
exhorting  the  citizens  to  submit  peace- 
ably and  at  once  to  the  orders  of  the  Diet 
The  winter  was  now  well  advanced, 
and  snow  had  fallen ;  but  the  troops 
were  in  high  spirits,  and  that  day  sufficed 
to  bring  up  into  Une  the  outer  wings, 
and  prepare  for  the  double  attack,  fixed 
for  the  morrow  at  dawn,  the  main  one 
on  the  left  now  including  the  advance 
of  the  Fifth  Division  by  the  roads  lately 
opened  to  it  through  Zug,  east  of  the 
Eeusa 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
events  of  the  23rd  in  detail  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  their  whole  course  was  just 
that  which  Dufour  had  anticipated  in  his 
instructions.  His  right  met  with  sharp 
opposition  from  the  enemy's  advanced 
parties  across  the  Emme,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  in  driving  them  back  on  that 
stream,  and  uniting  the  hitherto  divided 
columns  for  the  proposed  passage  next 
day.  But  on  the  Federal  left  affairs 
went  differently,  although  General  Sails, 
foreseeing  that  the  serious  attack  would 
be  made  here,  more  especially  since  the 
defection  of  Zug  laid  that  flank  com- 
paratively  open,  had  taken  personal 
command  in  that  quarter.  Judging 
from  Dufour's  narrative,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  the  raw  troops  on  either  side  to 
close ;  and  the  first  six  hours  upon  the 
Eeuss,  from  9  A.M.,  when  the  Fourth 
Federal  Division  appeared  before  the 
bridge  at  Gislikon,  passed  chiefly  in 
cannonade.  But  by  3  p.m.  the  Fifth 
Division,  coming  up  from  the  side  of 
Zug,  along  the  right  bank,  completely 
turned  the  defenders'  position,  which 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  guns 
were  withdrawn.  The  bridge  was 
quickly  made  good,  and  the  two 
divisions  uniting,  pushed  up  the  right 
bank,  occupied  the  village  of  Both  on 
the  main  road  to  Lucerne,  and  detach- 
ing a  brigade  to  the  left,  along  the  foot 
of  Lake  Zug;  seized  the  direct  approach 


to  Lucerne  from  the  canton  of  Schwyiz, 
causing  part  of  the  contingent  drawn 
thence  to  fall  back  and  abandon  the 
centre  of  the  insurrection  to  its  f&te. 

Thus  was  plainly  now  not  to  be  long 
delayed.  After  nightfall,  the  Fourth 
Division  heard  of  the  success  won  fkr 
to  its  left^  towards  Lake  Zug,  by  part  of 
the  Fifth,  and  came  again  into  commani- 
cation  with  the  rest ;  and  its  commander 
soon  after  received  and  refused  a  request 
for  an  armistice  from  the  chief  of  the 
Sonderbund  troops  that  had  fallen  back 
before  him  from  the  passage  of  the 
Eeuss.  This  officer  proved  to  be 
Colonel  Abyberg,  chief  of  the  staff  to 
General  SaHs,  who  had  himself  been 
away  to  his  extreme  rights  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  stop  the  advance  along 
Lake  Zug.  In  the  morning,  Abyberg 
received  the  definite  answer  from  Da- 
four  that  the  Federal  troops  were  ordered 
to  advance  at  all  points,  and  that  com- 
plete and  immediate  submission  was  the 
only  means  of  averting  further  hostilities. 
The  reply  was  the  withdrawal  of  each 
forces  of  the  Sonderbund  as  were  yet 
about  the  city;  and  by  noon  the  Federal 
columns  were  entering  it  in  triumph. 
An  English  clergyman,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  Dufour's 
head-quarters  to  gather  particulars  the 
night  before,  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
general,  who  was  especially  anxLouB  to 
show  that  his  operations  were  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  influence.  And 
Dufour  takes  especial  pains  in  his 
narrative  to  show  that  tbe  appearance 
of  this  gentleman  on  the  24th  in 
Lucerne,  which  gave  rise  to  the  cry  in 
the  continental  press  of  ''Palmerston 
intrigue,''^  was  simply  caused  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  turned  back  from  the 
roads  choked  up  by  the  troops. 

Dufour  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
ciiy  than  he  despatched  letters  by  fla^ 
of  truce  to  the  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uri, 
and  Unterwald,  pointing  out  the  futility 
of  further  resistance,  and  calling  on  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  receive  the 
commissioners  that  would  be  deputed 
to  see  the  Federal  decrees  carried  ont 
Happily  their  contingents  had  effected 
their  several  retreats  without  farther 
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encounter  with  the  victors ;  and  within 
three  days  after  the  occupation  of 
Lucerne  the  terms  already  granted  to 
that  canton  and  to  Frihurg  were  ex- 
tended to  the  other  three,  and  detach- 
ments sent  by  the  lake  to  support  the 
commissioners,  and  see  the  Federal  flag 
respected.  The  general's  only  real  dif- 
ficulty at  this  time  was  in  restraining 
some  slight  excesses  on  the  side  of  the 
victorious  contingents.  Several  farms 
outside  Lucerne  had  been  wantonly 
burnt,  and  threats  were  held  out  of 
further  revenge  for  friends  slain  or 
wounded  among  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  casualties  sufiTered  by  the  Federals 
on  the  23rd.  But  Dufour  promptly 
took  the  necessary  measures  to  repress 
all  such  irritating  proceedings.  A  strict 
commandant  of  the  place  was  appointed 
with  full  powers.  The  Bernese  re- 
serves, which  had  been  loudest  in  their 
threats  against  the  Catholics,  were 
ordered  home  without  entering  the 
city.  The  Lucerne  troops,  on  giving  up 
their  arms,  and  doffing  their  uniforms, 
were  allowed  to  resume  their  civic  posi- 
tions without  molestation.  And  the  pub- 
lic attendance  of  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
Federal  militia  at  mass  in  the  cathedral 
on  the  following  Sunday  at  the  same  hour 
that  the  Protestants  held  their  military 
service  in  the  open  air  close  by,  had 
the  happiest  effect  in  quieting  idl  dis- 
turbing rumours  that  the  fall  of  the 
Sonderbund  cause  was  to  be  followed  by 
the  religious  persecution  of  its  ad- 
'herentfl. 

The  Yalais  only  now  remained  to  be 
dealt  with.  As  before  pointed  out,  that 
remote  canton,  lying  along  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Ehone,  was  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Sonder- 
bund, and  from  the  operations  we  have 
followed ;  nor  had  the  First  Federal  Di- 
vision  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Greneva  been  able  to  do  more 
than  watch  its  outlets,  and  that,  as 
already  mentioned,  ineffectually  as  re- 
garded separating  it  from  the  Ticino. 
But  the  Catholic  invaders  of  the  latter 
had  thought  fit  to  retire  on  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Lucerne.  And  one  of  JDu- 
four's  first  cares  after  this  triumph  was 


to    send    orders  to  the  Federal    com- 
manders on  that  side  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  until  sufficient  support  should 
reach  them  to  ensure  the  early  submis- 
sion of  the  Yalais.     But  the  latter  was 
too  completely  out  of  heart  with  the 
now  lost  cause  of  the  Sonderbund  to 
hold  out  for  special  terms,  and  at  once 
offered  its  full  surrender,  which  was 
officially  accepted  by  Dufour's  lieutenant 
on  the  28th  of  November — just  twenty- 
five  days  after  the  Diet  had  first  de- 
creed Federal    execution    against    the 
Sonderbund.    The  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe,  not  the  less  inclined  to  inter- 
vene because  the  disturbed   state  was 
a  republic,    were    still  whispering  to 
each  other  of  joint  action,  and  their 
journals  writing  of  the  unhappy  and 
distracted  state  of  the  late  Federation, 
when  they  learnt  to  their  astonishment 
that  the  last  musket  carried  for  the 
Sonderbund     had    been    laid    quietly 
down,  the  last  of  the    revolted  states 
had  peacefully  received  a  Federal  com- 
missioner, and  all  pretext  for  interference 
had  passed  away.     As  if  to  prove  how 
real  was  the  reunion  won ;  when  two 
years  later  Prussian  troops  under  the 
present  emperor  were  entering  Baden 
to  restore    order    overthrown    by  the 
European  revolution,  and   Switzerland 
called  out  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand 
militia  to  guard  her  northern  border,  a 
sound  policy  drew  the  contingents  from 
the  very  battalions  that  had  recently 
contended  in  arms  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eeuss ;  and  amid  the  greetings  of  com- 
rades preparing  to  render  common  ser- 
vice to  a  threatened  country,  the  last 
painful  reminiscences  of  1847  died  away. 
//  n*y  a  plus  de  Swiderbund  was  the  fa- 
vourite phrase  of  the  day ;  and  with  it 
Dufour  appropriately  closes  the  history 
of  the  war,  which  his   modesty  and 
patriotic  feeling  kept  unpublished  dur- 
ing his  long  lifetime.     It  is  but  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  to 
make  it  known  beyond  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  indeed  the  tale  has  its  lessons 
of  interest  for  the  citizen  of  every  free 
state. 

If,  before  turning  from  it,  we  seek  the 
political  moral,  it  can  best  be  discovered 
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by  comparmg  tlie  results  of  Federal  ac- 
tion against  a  new  Confederacy  formed  to 
divide  it  in  1847,  with  those  of  the  same 
drama,  repeated  by  a  far  larger  company 
in  1 66 1,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  may  be  said,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  the  physical  and  geographical  cir- 
cumstances were  very  different  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  would  be  alto- 
gether false  to  go  on  to  assume  that 
the  ignominious  failure  of  the  first 
Pedeial  efforts  in  America  were  due 
wholly  to  this  difference.  The  simple 
fact  is — ^and  if  any  one  doubted  it  be- 
fore, a  perusal  of  the  Sherman  Memoirs 
should  settle  the  question  for  ever — 
that  the  politicians  at  Washington  were 
ignorant  of  one  part  of  their  business. 
They  could  not,  or  would  not,  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  time  in 
sush  crises  when  the  true  and  only  policy 
that  makes  for  peace  is  that  which 
takes  up  arms  with  unsparing  vigour ; 
when  the  professional  politician  for 
a  while  must  give  place  to  the  profes- 
sional soldier.  So  they  wrote  diplomatic 
letters  to  prove  there  was  no  Confe- 
deracy existing.  They  told  their  mili- 
tary advisers  they  '*  could  put  out  the 
ffre  in  their  own  clmnney  "  themselves. 
They  called  for  a  three-months'  levy  of 
a  force  weak  in  its  material,  and  insuf- 
ficient in  its  numbers.  They  whis- 
pered to  the  press  that  the  soldier  who 
had  declared  that  it  would  take  200,000 
men  to  restore  a  single  great  border 
state  to  the  Union  was  a  hopeless  mad- 


man. And  four  years  of  desperate  war 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion lives,  were  the  results  of  a  blind- 
ness which  only  a  noble  perseverance 
crowned  by  final  success  redeemed  from 
ignominy.  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  in 
truth,  acted  the  weak  part  of  a  muni- 
cipality, which,  when  some  destructive 
epidemic  has  appeared  within  its  limits, 
thinks  to  get  rid  of  the  scourge  by 
declaring  the  reports  of  it  exaggmted. 
Their  prototypes  at  Berne,  lesser  men 
no  doubt  by  nature,  but  schooled  with 
the  hard  experience  of  European  poli- 
tics, faced  the  domestic  danger  boidlj 
at  ihe  firsts  and  hurled  all  the  forces  of 
the  state  against  it  unsparingly.  Above 
all,  they  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
when  their  constitution  wisely  provided 
for  a  dictator  who  should  seiie  the 
helm  till  the  storm  was  past  And 
never  was  choice  better  justified  than 
that  which  fell  on  one  who  combined 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  patriot, 
statesman,  and  soldier.  Dufour  showed 
in  his  great  trust  no  less  wisdom  in 
council,  than  energy  in  action,  and 
mod^ntion  in  success.  And  in  his 
modest  yet  soldierly  narrative  of  the 
Sonderbund  War,  we  learn  how  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  one  man,  trained  care- 
fully beforehand  for  the  highest  senrices, 
and  rightly  applied  at  the  hour  of  need, 
saved  a  state  from  ruin,  and  restored 
harmony  as  well  as  union  to  its  con- 


tending sections. 


Chas.  C.  Chesnet. 
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GAiNSBOBOuan  painted  for  Mb  own 
geneiation,  with  a  charm  which  that 
generation  was  swift  to  recognise,  first, 
the  portraits  of  the  squires  and  heaux, 
and  women  of  the  trifling  world  who 
flocked  to  the  waters  and  the  assemhlies 
of  Bath,  and  then,  in  London,  of  memhers 
oi  a  Society  more  august  and  govern- 
ing, ranging  upwards  to  the  Dudiess  of 
Cumherland  herself,  and  to  the  fat 
Prince,  his  country's  hopeu  He  painted 
these  things  for  his  own  generation,  and 
his  landscapes  for  ours.  They  remained 
upon  the  walls  of  Schomherg  House — 
his  great  house  in  Pall  Mall — and  i^rere 
passed  daily  with  indifference  by  those 
whom,  whether  as  sitters  or  friends  of 
sitters,  the  portraits  more  nearly  con- 
cerned. Here  and  there,  even  in  early 
days,  a  patron,  like  Sir  Philip  Thick- 
nesse,  blustering  and  offensive,  yet 
shrewd,  discerned  some  merit  in  the 
work;  here  and  there  also  in  later 
days  (but  the  times  were  very  seldom) 
a  patron  like  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor 
gave  encouragement  and  a  commission. 
Sir  Joshua  could  not  be  blind  to  the  art 
in  the  work,  but  was  doubtful  of  its 
poetry — deaf,  in  the  main,  to  its  senti- 
ment. Other  appreciation,  silent^  yet 
more  genuine,  there  may  probably  have 
been;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  ne- 
glected work,  done  in  his  best  hours, 
and  for  the  love's  sake,  by  a  great 
cheerful  artist,  hardly  vest,  one  thinks, 
if,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  acknowledged 
success,  this  one  high  success  had 
scarcely  its  duo. 

And,  as  the  landscape  art  of  Gains- 
borough was  done  in  obedience  to  no 
popular  demand,  examples  of  it  are  both 
rarer  and  finer  than  they  might  con- 
ceivably have  been.  It  is  nevertheless 
of  all  degrees  of  technical  accomplish- 
ment and  completion,  from  the  early 


finish  and  multiplicity  of  labour  in  the 
Great  Comard  picture,  bought  but 
lately  for  our  National  Gallery,  to  the 
bolder  vigour  of  The  Watering  Place, 
and  again  to  the  faintest  sketch  in 
pencil  or  chalk,  which  the  Museum  . 
Print  Boom  cherishes.  And  each  of 
these  things  bears  its  own  testimony — 
different  &om  any  other — as  to  the 
nature  and  the  range  of  the  master's 
art;  yet  the  testimony  of  each  re- 
inforces that  of  the  rest  as  to  the 
originality  and  freshness  of  the  work. 
Different  all  this  indeed  from  the 
scenery  which  Loutherbourg  supplied  by 
the  square  yard,  and  firom  that  softness- 
to-order  which  Zuccarelli  furnished, 
and  from  that  manlier  art  of  Wilson  in 
which  English  classicism  reached  its  . 
highest  level — expressed  itself,  that  is 
to  say,  with  its  least  of  affectation. 

Bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second — his  father  a  sub- 
stantial   clothier  and  crape-maker,  of 
Sudbury    in     Suffolk  —  Gainsborough 
came  to  London  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
his  object,  the  pursuit  of  art,  and  hi& 
first  master,  Gravelot.     Gravelot  was  an 
artist  of  many  gifts  :  a  Frenchman,  born 
and  taught  in  Paris.     He  came  to  Eng- 
land   in    1733,     and    now    assisting 
Hogarth  in  his  early  plates,  now  em- 
ployed as    many   another    artist    has 
been  employed,  by  private  patrous,  in 
antiquarian  service-drawing  certain   of 
the  antiquities  of  Gloucestershire — ^ho  • 
attained,  at  last,  by  oareful  work,  in 
spite  of  dissipated  days,  to  something 
of  a  position  in   London,  and   had   a 
frequented     drawing-school      in     the 
Strand ;  and  there,  or  possibly  earlier, 
he  noticed  Gainsborough's  promise  of 
power.     He  employed  the  country  lad 
at  first  in  designing  ornamental  borders 
for  Houbraken's  portraits  :  and  Boydell^ 
alderman  and  printseller,  likewise  em- 
ployed him.     Bat  after  four  years  in 
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London,  Gainsborough  went   back    to 
the  country,  looking  to  the  art  of  por- 
traiture aa  the  meana  whereby  to  live. 
In  love,  soon  afterwards,  with  Margaret 
Burr — the  daughter,  they  now  tell  us, 
of   his  father's  partner,   and  not,   as 
Allan   Cunningham   had  romantically 
•claimed,   of  an  exiled  prince — he  was 
quickly  married ;  and  a  house,  modestly 
rented  at  six  pounds  a  year,  sufiSced  for 
them  at  Ipswich.     Then  came  the  day 
of     Philip     Thicknesse's     patronage. 
Thicknesse,  the  governor  of  Landguard 
Fort^  perceived  the  young  man's  skill, 
and  used  some  influence,  and  more- 
over himself   commissioned  that  pic- 
ture of  the  Fort  and  its  environments 
and  distant  Harwich  which  we  know 
from  the    engraving.     Hecord,  I  am 
informed,    exists    of   the    destruction 
of   the  picture.      It  was  a  work  of 
infinite    detail  with    little    concentra- 
tion :   with  diversity  and  multiplicity 
of  subject,  for    at    that    time    Gains- 
borough had  learned  to   see  a  view, 
but  had  not  learned  to  see  a  picture. 
And  so  we  have  a  sky  little  in  accord 
with  the  conditions  of  the  world  below. 
We  have  tossed  waves  and  wind-driven 
ehips,  and  cows  by  the  water,  and  the 
donkey  on  the  hill ;   the    meditating 
traveller,   the  sleeping    traveller,    the 
running  traveller ;  the  bit  of  riven  tree- 
trunk,  the  near  boughs  blasted  with 
wind  from  the  sea ;  and  from  the  up- 
land-down, one    goes    to    the    heath- 
covered,  pool-spotted  coast :  a  broken 
path  makes  for  the  fort  \  a  slow  stream 
deploys  through  the  level  land  to  the 
wide  estuary,  and  the  calm  waters  of  the 
estuary  pass  out  into  the  breeze-tossed 
sea.     Painting  now  and  again  a  canvas 
in  this  kind — of  which  perhaps  a  finer 
oxample  is  that  GreaJt  Comard  Wood, 
now  in  our  National  collection,  and  a 
recent  acquisition  there — but  painting 
more  commonly  (though  he  loved  lands- 
cape from  the  first),  painting  more  com- 
monly the  portraits  which  substantial 
people  in  that  country  side  were  now 
willing   to   commission,  Gainsborough 
lived  on  at  Ipswich  till  1759,  when  the 
advice  of  Thicknesse  led  him  to  Bath, 
and  at  Bath  he  soon  became  fashion- 


able.    Fifteen  years  were  spent  there. 
There  his  two  handsome  daugbteis—  . 
his  only  children — grew  to  be  young 
women ;  there  his  boose  was  the  resort 
of  a  free  and  excellent  company,  in  love 
with  art,  in  love  with  music ;  not  care- 
less of  jest  or  of  good  cheer.    He  was 
himself  a  boon  companion ;  "  fickle "  ' 
they  say,  by  which  they  mean,  one  is 
sure,  nothing  more  than  changeful  and 
impulsive  in  his  moods :  a  genial  man, 
but  one  whose  bluffness  readily  gives  ' 
offence :  not  made  by  nature,  like  Sir 
Joshua^  for  the  companionship  of  the 
sedatest    and    moat    learned;    better 
pleased  when  tiying  his  fiddle  with  a 
music  master,  or  at  pranks  with  the 
children.     And  so  he  prospers  much, 
having  the  temperament  to  prosper; 
having  of  the  artistic,  of  the  poetic  tem- 
perament, the  happy  side,  and  that  side 
only :  its  capacity  for  joy,  and  not  for 
gloonL     A  prosperous  man  and  a  happj 
one — despite  the  neglected  landBcapes—  • 
he  comes  to  town,  and.  Fame  having  pre- 
ceded him,  is  imposingly  established  in 
P&ll  Mall :  the  admitted  rival  very  soon 
of  the  great  Sir  Joshua  himsell    The 
rich,  the  titled,  crowd  to  hisroomfl;  all 
that  is  loveliest  and  most  trained  in 
England,  may  be  painted  by  his  hand. 
This  is  in  1774,  and  he  is  fourteen 
years  in  London;  to  the  last  a  man 
unspoilt  by  success — open  and  genial  to 
his  fellows,  and  to  his  art  devoted—' 
but  yet,  before  the  last,  he  is  a  man 
who  must  know  trouble:   shades  of 
mental  alienation  touch  those  dearest 
to  him.     But  he  likes  life,  and  lires  it 
out :  a  great  unconquered  man  of  the 
world :  an  artist  inexhaustible  in  im- 
pulse and  resource.     He  dies  in  17^^- 
The  curious  interest  and  excitement  of 
the  Warren  Hastings  Trial  has  led  him 
—like   half   London— to    the  Co^ 
where,  probably  through  exposure,  he 
was  suddenly  struck  wiUi  pain.    A  can  . 
cerous  tumour  quickly  follows,  and  he 
lies,  sensible  and  not  dismayed,  on  his 
death-bed.     Sir  Joshua,  his  rival,  nov 
an  ageing  man,  visits  him  there :  and  » 
is  in  thought  of  the  estrangement  that 
there    has    been    between   them  that 
Gainsborough  turns  on  him  and  Bays, 
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""We  are  all  going  to  heavexiy  and 
Vandyke  will  be  of  the  company."  And 
so  with  like  thoughts  of  a  benign  and 
brotherly  inclusiveness,  ho  fades  into  a 
heaven  which  in  his  dreams  can  hardly 
have  been  more  lovely  than  was  the 
peace  of  his  Art. 

We  said  that  each  of  Gainsborough's 
works — each,  at  all  events,  in  the 
I^ational  collections,  from  the  great 
landscape  on  canvas  to  the  twenty 
pencil  strokes  on  blue  paper — bore 
separate  testimony  to  the  nature  and 
range  of  his  art  That  was  as  regards 
the  extent  of  it,  but  we  must  try  also 
to  define  its  limitations ;  the  two  tasks 
may  be  one  if  we  do  but  consider  with 
some  attention  the  so  different  examples 
of  his  work. 

Gainsborough  was  ahove  all  things, 
in  his  best  time,  a  sketcher,  an  indi- 
•  cator,  a  suggestive  poet,  who,  using  his 
own  imagination  freely,  never  dispensed 
with  yours.  In  the  landscape  about 
him,  he  conceived  a  picture;  he  con- 
veyed his  conception ;  he  did  not  finally 
realize  it  Even  his  earliest  works  have 
somewhere,  in  sea  or  sky,  something  of 
abstraction  and  generalisation,  and  as 
the  time  proceeded,  and  mind  and 
method  matured,  the  abstraction  was 
more  marked,  the  generalisation  wider, 
but  both,  of  course,  were  more  serenely 
ordered,  were  less  faulty,  less  partial  and 
accidental.  We  take  an  example.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  the  seascape 
with  figures,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  gains  upon  the  Landguard 
Fort  and  our  GhtcU  Comard  landscape. 
We  have  seen  the  composition  of  the 
Landguard  Fort :  its  diver8ity,its  absence 
of  concentration.  Note  now  the  simpler 
yet  sufficient  elements  in  the  composi- 
tion at  Grosvenor  House — one  of  four 
subjects  only, ''  of  this  nature,"  painted 
by  Gainsborough,  the  catalogue  assures 
us ;  it  was  painted  for  the  first  Earl 
Grosvenor,  who,  as  early  as  1755,  began 
at  Millbank  House,  in  Westminster, 
the  collection  his  descendant  is  still  en- 
riching. There  is  a  fresh  but  sub- 
dued sunUght,  falling  on  a  wind-driven 
sea,  after  a  night  of  storm,  and  on  the 
thin  white  surf  that  washes  the  beach, 


and  on  the  broken  cliff,  and  on  the  caps 
and  gowns  of  the  girls  who  stand  to 
gaze  upon  the  fish,  which  a  boy,  kneel- 
ing on  the  beach,  hands  from  his  basket. 
The  fisher-boy's  dark  hair  is  caught  by 
the  wind,  and  the  scudding  boats  with 
full  sail  bend  over  to  the  coast,  as  they 
cut,  buffeted,  through  the  tumbling  sea. 
And  rope  and  anchor  on  the  sand,  and 
a  sailor  lying  in  a  beached  boat  in 
shadow,  make  the  dark  foreground  of 
the  picture.  The  high  lights  are  dis- 
persed on  cliff,  and  sea,  and  cloud ;  but 
here  with  no  sacrifice  of  unity  of  effect, 
rather  with  an  addition  to  it  in  general 
stir  of  air  and  lightness  over  the  wide 
scene ;  and  the  distant  sea  is  full  of  a 
massive  and  unbroken  movement  of 
wind-blown  surge  and  swell.  That  sea- 
scape, like  the  Market  Cart^  like  the 
Watering  Place  (pictures  which  I  shall 
not  describe:  they  may  be  seen  in 
London  any  day),  is  great  indeed  with 
that  peculiar  grace  and  charm  of  Gains- 
borough of  which  one  must  speak 
later,  but  great  also  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, as  these  are  too,  with  the  abstrac- 
tion and  selection  of  most  great  art, 
whether  it  be  seen  on  the  few  lines  of 
a  Greek  vase,  in  the  three  blots  of  David 
Cox,  or  in  the  measured  words  of 
Shakespeare.  For  we  may  think  of 
this  with  Shakespeare's  seascape : — 

**  Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion: 
Upon  the  beached  verG:e  of  the  salt  flood  ; 
\Vno  once  a  day  with  ms  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover." 

But  Gainsborough's  art  was  abstract 
and  generalising  beyond  the  measure 
of  much  that  is  the  greatest,  and  he 
had  therefore  the  essential  drawbacks  " 
of  his  tentative,  reticent  method. 
Turner,  in  his  best  time,  could  gener- 
alise— ^in  his  worst  could  generalise  too 
much — but  in  his  best  he  could  also 
set  himself  with  pertinacity  of  effort^ 
with  unerring  memory,  with  I  know 
not  what  governing  and  shaping 
imagination,  to  the  absolute  realization 
not  alone  of  permanent  form,  but  of 
transient,  nay,  melting  and  vanishing 
effects,  strange  moving,  penetrating 
forces  of  light  and  air  in  the  space  of 
the  embattled  sky.     Look  at  the  sky 
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of  ffind  Head  Hill  in  Ltber  Sttidiorum, 
That  is  one  ont  of  a  thousand,  of 
"whose  intricacies  Turner  was  an  un- 
failing master.  And  look,  then,  over  all 
that  yon  will  of  Gainsborough,  and  you 
eee  on  one  side,  at  all  events,  his  limita- 
tions set.  Sweet,  but  never  all-power- 
ful ;  with  a  natural  grandeur,  but  never 
complete — thus  £ur,  and  no  farther. 

But  Gainsborough  was  a  sketcher, 
and  well  nigh  supreme.  It  is  a  sketcher's 
business  to  know,  instinctively  and  in- 
stantly, what  to  choose  mid  what  to 
reject.  Gainsborough  knew  both.  And 
when  he  was  less  than  the  greatest,  that 
was  by'reason  never  of  what  he  did,  but 
of  what  he  did  not  reach  to  do. 

There  are  pure  masters  of  colour  be- 
fore whose  each  work  you  must  stand 
ere  it  is  possible  to  know  them  ade- 
quately. There  are  masters  whose  art 
on  the  whole  may  be  judged,  at  least  on 
the  intellectual  side  of  it,  by  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  their  engraved  work. 
As  a  landscapist^  we  may  judge  Gains- 
borough by  his  sketches:  by  those  at 
all  events  in  the  Museum  Print  Room, 
for  his  general  characteristics,  and  with- 
out fear  of  wronging  him  greatly.  These 
sketches  of  his  are  rarely  mere  parts : 
each  is  an  undeveloped  whole :  a  definite 
and  ordered  conception  from  the  first 
They  are  remarkable  in  this.  And  in- 
deed among  the  few  pencil  drawings  or 
ohalk  drawings  one  can  really  care  for 
as  adequately  suggesting  the  motive  of 
landscapes,  are  the  best  of  Gains- 
borough's. It  is  not  every  great  man 
who  in  landscape  sketching  had  the 
sure  and  indicative  hand  of  Bembrandt 
in  his  etchings.  Gainsborough's  pencil 
drawings  are  often  on  slightly  buff  paper : 
the  work  ranging  from  spots  of  blackest 
lead  to  streaks  of  faintest  grey:  the 
drawings  in  size  some  ten  inches  by 
seven.  But  sometimes,  in  chalk,  they 
are  on  little  three-inch  squares  of  blue- 
grey  paper ;  the  sky  then  suggested  and 
its  leading  form  conveyed,  by  touches 
of  white.  And  in  such  way  he  will  give 
you,  in  pencil  or  chalk — ^the  chalk  being 
certainly  .the  better — a  bit  of  tangled 
coppice,  a  wooden  bridge,  a  wDlow 
across  the  stream,  a  turn  in  the  road 


and  laden  ash  tree  at  the  comer  of  the 
wood;  and  always  a  composition,  a  . 
group,  an  ensemble,  a  balarce.  And 
in  his  homeliest  nature  there  is  a  cer- 
tain large  dignity.  There  is  a  free  play 
of  light  and  shade  and  form.  Nothing 
is  stiff:  nothing  arrested.  It  is  a 
changeful  nature,  of  waving  boughs, 
and  passing  light,  and  hurrying  skj, 
that  Gainsborough  sees  and  draws.  And 
there  is  always  a  centre.  Between  the 
clustering  trees,  derk  on  one  side,  the  * 
uncertain  cows  come  straggling  down 
the  lane.  And  he  gives  the  sense  of 
all  their  straggle ;  his  own  hand  being 
decisive  enough.  He  knows  precisely 
where  their  uncertainty  must  lead  them, 
for  his  picture's  sake. 

These  things  are  half  the  size  of 
Stothard's  daintiest  illustrations ;  hat  ^ 
however  small  the  scale,  or  slight  the 
touch,  never  does  the  thing  fail  to  he  a 
composition :  as  I  said  before,  a  group, 
an  ensemble,  a  balanced  thing.  And 
yet  this  is  got  always  without  sense  of 
artifice :  without  sense  of  distortion  of 
fact.  And  as  to  manner,  that  is  as  large, ' 
as  bold,  as  manly,  on  theBO  ^ree  inch 
squares,  as  on  a  foui^foot  picture  hung 
in  a  gaUery. 

In  pencil  portraits — figure-sketches— 
the  touch  becomes  finer:  every  cnrre 
is  more  sharply  felt.  And  never,  as  in 
certain  portraitists,  is  the  figure  sacri- , 
ficed  to  the  face.  The  curve  of  the  leg, 
the  arm's  bend,  the  graceful  set  of  the 
ruffles  and  gaiters  and  coat, — the  sword, 
the  shoe  buckle,  the  broad  sleeve^nff— 
are  not  only  seen  as  well,  but,  in  thdr 
own  way,  are  as  worthy  to  be  seen  as  is 
the  head  itself.  But  never,  of  course,  i? 
the  signiBcance  of  head  lost  in  kbonied 
detail  on  accessories.  Once  more,  we 
have  no  isolated  thing,  but  an  entire 
composition  :  Gainsborough,  in  his  own 
slight  way,  is  almost  Greek  by  that' 
wide  sight  and  valuing  of  things  as  a 
whole. 

But  though  in  these  figure-sketches 
the  touch  does  become  finer  and  less 
scattering,  it  is  yet  often  loose,— loose 
not  of  course  in  comparison  with  his 
impetuous  suggestions  of  landscape— 
but  in  comparison  with  other  like  work, 
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done,  say,  in  his  own  early  days  and  in 
the  time  immediately  preceding  them. 
Xot  often  can  one  find  in  his  fetches 
cette  demiere  main  que  noiu  desirous — 
.  that  final  and  completing    sharpness, 
that    expressive,    Watteau-like    touch 
which  finishes  almost  while  it  hegins. 
Graveloty  his  early  master,  had  some- 
thing of  that  tonch ;  he  was  indeed  the 
heir  to  it     And  that  gift  of  Grare- 
lot's  has  led  a  writer  who  has  written 
veiy  pleasantly  on   Gainshorongh    to 
doubt  whether  indeed  the  finer  of  two 
very   similar    figare-dmwings    in    the 
British  Museum  Print  Boom  he  Gains- 
borough's at  alL     It  is  his  pointy  pre- 
sumably— though  he  does  not  expressly 
say    so — ^that    Ciainsborough's    design 
never  quite  reached  so  keen  and  expres- 
sive an  accuracy.     The  question  is  a 
nice  one ;  for  there,  beside  that  drawing 
now  deemed  doubtful  is  not  only  another 
quite  visibly  below  it  in  style — though 
below  it  at  no   greater  distance  than 
that  which  divides  the  work  of  a  man's 
best  hours  from,  that  of  his  weakest — 
..  but  a  girl's  head,  quite  exquisite,  for 
once,  in  that  veiy  quality  of  precision  ; 
and  one  may  remember  also  that  on  a 
larger  scale,  a  happy  attitude  of  move- 
ment or  of  rest  could   be    expressed 
by  Gainsborough   (as,  notably,  in  the 
*  Blue  Boy)  with  a  most  dexterous  yet 
instinctive  grace.     On  the  whole,  ad- 
mirable as  is  Gravelot's  work,  there 
seems  to  be  as  yet  hardly  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  that  tiie  English 
master  could  have  risen,  in  his  strongest 
moments,  to  the  particxdar  excellence  of 
this   sitting   figure.      And,  moreover, 
serious  criticism  should  be  the  first  to 
pause  before  setting  a  limit  to  a  great 
man's  capacity;  remembering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  work  is  generally 
done-— dc^ged,  bafiled,  fettered  :  a  prey 
to  a  hundred  influences  of  circumstance 
and  need  and  temperament — ^remember- 
ing, also,   how  here  and  there  some 
revealing  instance  of  capacity  is  unex- 
pectedly declared.      The  power  of   a 
'    man  in  his  best  hours — his  possibilities 
then — ^these  are  the  last  things  that  we 
can  hope  to  know. 

But  that  this  particular  piece  of  work 


— whether  it  be  Gainsborough's  or  not — 
is  unlike  his  general  practice  by  reason 
of  ''  lines  of  a  flow  as  confident  as  it  is 
pure  and  subtle,"  is  certainly  beyond 
doubt.  Gravelot's  work — ^the  work  of  that 
exquisite  master — ^it  well  indeed  may  be. 
Gainsborough  rarely  expresses  form  by 
pure  line :  he  expresses  it  by  colour,  or 
its  substitute,  the  varying  gradations  of  * 
light  and  shade.     "  Gainsborough,"  says 
Sir  Joshua,  in  one  of   his  Lectures, 
"  having  truly  a  painter's  eye  for  colour- 
ing, cultivated  those  effects  of  the  art 
which  proceed  from   oolours."      Abd 
elsewhere  the  President  writes  : — "This 
chaos,  this  uncouth  and  shapeless  ap- 
pearance, by  a  kind  of  magic  at  a  certain 
distance  assumes  form,  and  all  the  parts 
seem  to  drop  into  their  proper  places." 
He  could  hsffdly  have  written  differently 
had  he  been  writing  of  the  later  days  of 
David  Cox.     But  here,  at  all  events  in 
the  opinion  of  judges  like  the  Bedgraves, 
Sir  Joshua  exaggerates.    The  painting 
is  done,  once  for  all — is  never  laboured, 
never  repeated — ^and  though  often  thin  . 
and  sketch-like,  it  is  also  exact.     Look 
at  the  hands  in  Crainsborough's  pictures : 
as    against  Sir  Joshua's  they  are  ex-   ^ 
ceUent    in  form.     It  is  known  that 
Gainsborough     copied   Vandyke,    and 
he  got  in  part  from  him  the  silvery    * 
freshness  that  contrasts  with  the  warmer 
and   more  golden  tones  of  Beynolds. 
Gainsborough   delighted  in  cool  fiesh 
colours  and  cool  shadows ;    in  blue,   " 
in  silver,  in  grey ;  and  in  light  and  glad- 
some atmosphere.     Fischer,  in  the  Dul- 
wich  Cralleiy,  The  Parish  Clerk,  gentle 
and  saddened,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  Mrs, 
Siddons,  radiant  and  alert,  in  the  same 
place,  and  Master  BtUhall,  the  "  Blue 
Boy,"  in  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
collection,  occur  to  one  as  the  supreme 
examples  of  Gainsborough's  happy  sym- 
pathetic art,   in  portiaiture.     And  of 
these  I  su]^ose  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's must    still    be    deemed  the 
greatest^  if  we  dismiss  from  our  minds, 
as  w6  may,   the  familiar  story  of  its 
origin  and  colour,  and  are  content  to 
give  to  its  charm  none  of  the  spurious 
adventitious  interest  of  a  tour  de  farce. 
That  thoughtful,  contemplative,  almost 
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compassionatiQg  face,  with  its  exquisite 
union  of  perception  and  sweetness,  is 
mobHe   indeed    beyond    the    common 
mobility  of  its  age,  for  the  boy  must  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen — ^is  no  longer  a 
child.     Brown  hair  placed  placidly  over 
the  quietly  shadowed  eyes  and  shadowed 
brow ;  a  sunny  complexion,   brownly 
rose  and  brownly  white ;  the  pale  silver- 
blae  dress  ;  the  free  and  full  lace  collar, 
cuffs  and  knee-ties ;  the  black  hat,  held 
low  by  the  hand,  so  that  its  yellow- 
white  feather  f  ows  towards  the  ground 
— and  then,  for  background,  an  autumn 
sky  of  brownish  green,  rather  wild  and 
sad,  and  streaks  of  yellowish  white  in 
the  horizon  seen  between  the  parted  and 
wind-blown  boughs  of  the  autumnal 
trees — ^that  perhaps  is  what  one  may 
remember  best  of  an  indescribable  har- 
mony and  indescribable    grace.     And 
the  high  triumph  of  this  picture  over 
all  its  companions  of  court  beauties  and 
court  soldiers  —confirms  that  which  the 
portraits  of  Fischer  the  musician,  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  (as  no ''Tragic  Muse"), 
and  of  the  Parish  Clerk,  by  themselves 
indicate — that  in  portraits,  as  in  land- 
scape,  Gainsborough's    best  power  is 
shown  in  subjects  in  themselves  pic- 
turesque and  attractive.     To  make  of 
an  entrancing  loveliness,  or  of  a  noble 
pathos,  that  which  is  lovely  or  pathetic 
to  begin  with — ^that  is  Gainsborough's 
strengtL     He  is  not,  like  the  greatest 
of  his  brethren,  Eembrandt,  Velasquez, 
the  uncompromising  painter  of  the  ter- 
rible reality ;  and  when  the  French  call 
him,  with  their  mild  praise,  "  un  peinire 
aimable,  un  peintre  agreahU,**  that  is 
what  they  mean.     He  was  bom  to  paint 
men  and  women  of  a  noble  presence, 
but  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  un- 
disturbed ease  of  a  somnolent  time.    At 
the  keener  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
or  in  the  Palace  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
or  where  Velasquez  painted  the  sad- 
dened dwarf  and  the  boy  king,  each 
in  his  strange  dignity,  or  where  Eem- 


brandt traced  the  lines  of  thought  and 
care  on  the  brows  of  the  burghers  of 
Amsterdam,  Gainsborough  would  have 
been  less  great  Bat  he  came  at  the 
right  moment,  and  painted  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  fat  and  comely  and 
glorious  in  decorated  coat»  manfully 
padded ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Camher- 
land,  magnificent  in  attitude  of  stately 
abandonment ;  and  the  Queen,  of  affiu 
bility  greater  than  history  has  recorded ; 
and  the  three  Princesses,  fresh  and 
flower-like;  and  Signora  Bacelli,  the 
dancer,  with  her  wan,  thin  face  and 
wreathed  smile  and  waving  draperies; 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  radiant;  and  Lady 
Spencer,  gracefully  grave,  with  broad 
touches  of  a  solemn  woodland  landscape 
at  her  back ;  and  the  benignant  Orpin, 
the  old  clerk  with  his  homely  sweetness. 
Such  is  his  compass :  such,  within  limits, 
his  variety. 

^or  as  a  landscapist^  as  we  have  seen 
already,  is  he  more  easily  exhaustihle. 
It  is  a  pastoral  poet's  landscape,  with 
ever  new  combinations  of  sturdy  tree 
trunk  and  waving  bough  and  rising 
field-land  :  landscape  never  reaching  to 
terrible  energy ;  avoiding  passion,  and 
not  failing  in  it     The  classicists  of  his 
own  time  and  earlier — ^Wilson  even,  the 
strongest  of  them, — had  composed  an 
artificial  nature,  had  gone  abroad,  to 
give  us  dassicid  Italy   or  Italianized 
England.    The  first  English  landscapisU 
had  been  masters  of  topography:  had 
laboriously  traced — and  without  emotion 
— the  colder  aspects  of  London  and  the 
country.      But  Gainsborough  gave  ns 
first,  of  English  life  and  landscape,  the  . 
selected  moment  and  selected  place  of 
beauty  and  charm.     He  idealized  a  little 
— we  have  seen — but  it  was  a  mild 
idealising.     He  put  before  us,  Nature : 
not  in  her  first  aspect ;  yet  his  work  has 
no  sense  of  forcing.     He  did  not  com- 
pel Nature.    He  gently  persuaded  hcr^ 
till  she  came  his  way. 


To  be  continued. 
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^La  prima  oliva  b  oro,  laseconda  argento, 
laterza  non  val  niente," — the  first  olive 
is  golden,  the  second  silver,  the  third  is 
worthless.  Thos  paid  the  old  contadino 
Eencino,  quoting  a  Tuscan  proverb,  on  a 
.  splendid  late  November  morning,  whilst 
carefully  gathering  the  olives  into  a  queer 
wicker-basket  which  hooked  into  his 
belt.  This  basket  was  like  a  half-moon, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  foot  deep ; 
it  fitted  close  to  Bencino's  waist^  and  did 
not  impede  his  movements,  or  shake 
the  precious  fruit  and  bruise  them. 

We  had  driven  out  from  Florence  to 
a  "  fattoria,"  or  large  farm,  in  the  lower 
Yal  d'Amo,  to  see  the  process  of  oil- 
making  ;  as  our  host  said,  '*  real  oil,  not 
the  fabricated  staff  you  poor  people  in 
England  are  used  to.  You  shall  see  the 
olives  squeezed,  and  taste  the  virgin  oil." 
We  made  rather  a  face  at  this  proposal ; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  country  soon  drove 
all  disagreeable  ideas  out  of  our  heads. 

After  a  lunch  at  the  villa,  an  ancient 
and  original  place,  with  enough  old  fur- 
niture and  old  china  in  it  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  a  dozen  bric-a-brac  hunters, 
we  walked  two  miles  through  the  woods, 
up  to  the  '*  podere  "  (farm)  of  Bencino,  one 
of  the  contadini,  on  the  top  of  a  hilL 
The  view  was  astounding.  Florence  lay 
to  the  right,  at  our  feet^  the  dark  cupolas 
looming  out  grandly  against  the  snow- 
covered  hills  of  Yallombrosa,  which  rose 
behind  the  bright  city.  In  front  was 
the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Amo,  with 
glimpses  of  the  river  here  and  there, 
glistening  like  silver,  and  the  slender 
leafless  branches  of  the  willow  glowing 
scarlet  and  orange  as  they  tossed  in  the 
breeze.  The  old  battlemented  walls  of 
Lastra-a-Signa  looked  stem  and  weather- 
beaten,  as  though  still  frowning  defiance 
to  the  enemies  of  Florence.  Th  e  Pisans, 
with  the  help  of  English  free-lances,  pil- 
laged and  burnt  the  old  place  in  1365, 
and  Galeazzo  Yisconti  again  in  1397. 
Lastra-a-Signa  shared  the  fate  of  Flo- 
rence in  1529,  and  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
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under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  com- 
mitted such  atrocities,  that  the  peasants 
still  scare  their  naughty  children  with  the 
threat  of  giving  them  to  the  Spaniards ; 
and  an  old  Tuscan  proverb  says,  ''£ 
meglio  stare  al  bosco  e  magiar  pignoli, 
che  stare  in  Castello  con  gH  Spagnoli " 
— better  to  live  in  the  wood  and  eat 
stone-pine  nuts,  than  in  a  castle  with  the 
Spaniards.  Monte  Morello  and  Monte 
Terrato  rose  behind,  while  the  villas 
dotted  here  and  there  on  the  dark  hill- 
sides gleamed  out  white  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine.  The  picturesque  little  town 
of  Prato  seemed  quite  dose,  instead  of 
being  twelve  miles  away,  and  we  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  beautiful  marble 
cathedral,  in  which  Filippo  Lippi 
worked  so  well,  and  inspired  his  brush 
with  the  lovely  face  of  Lucrezia  Buti,  the 
young  nun  who  left  her  cloister  at  Prato 
to  follow  the  smooth-tongued  painter. 
In  the  far  distance  we  could  see  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  and 
to  the  left  rose  the  majestic  and  snow- 
capped Apennines,  all  rugged  and  in- 
tersected with  deep  valleys. 

The  road  was  steep,  and  we  wondered 
how  the  noble,  big,  white  oxen  managed 
to  drag  the  awkward  heavy  two-wheeled 
^'carro"  (country- cart)  up  such  an  incline. 
The  ground  was  arranged  in  terraces,  each 
with  a  line  of  olive-trees  on  the  outside 
and  a  line  of  vines  on  the  inside.  The 
centre  was  ploughed,  and  sown  with 
grain,  while  the  banks  of  the  terraces  sup- 
plied fodder  for  the  cattle.  A  Tuscan  con- 
tadino throws  away  nothing,  and  manages 
to  cultivate  his  podere  like  a  garden. 

The  black  shining  olives  hung  thick 
on  the  slender  branches,  which  bent  low 
undw  the  weight  The  crop  was  abun- 
dant, "  una  vera  grazia  di  Dio  "  (a  real 
bounty  of  God),  as  Bencino  said.  All 
the  contadini  of  this  fattoria,  whose 
podere  were  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  where  the  ground  is  stony, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  olive-treer,  were  busily  engaged  gather- 
ing the. fruit;  the  men  up  in  the  trees 
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and  on  ladders,  the  women  and  children 
picking  up  those  which  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  bruised  berries  are  kept 
apart,  to  make  the  second  quality  of  oil 
The  trees  are  most  carefully  and  severely 
pruned,  hollow  in  the  middle,  to  form  a 
basket-shaped  tree.  "Agli  olivi,  uni 
pazzo  sopra  e  un  savio  sotto,''  says  the 
proverb — a  mad  man  at  the  top  of  the 
olive-tree,  and  a  wise  man  at  the  roota. 
Enough  fruit  had  been  picked  for  the 
day's  pressing,  so  we  climbed  up  the 
bare  bit  of  steep  road  which  led  to 
Bencino's  house,  accompanied  by  the  old 
man  and  his  four  stalwart  sons,  all  of 
whom  had  served  in  the  army  without 
ever  having  a  bad  mark,  as  their  father 
told  us  with  considerable  pride.  The 
house  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  and 
was  built  round  two  sides  of  a  square 
courtyard  paved  with  bricks;  on  the 
third  side  rose  a  high  wall,  with  an  arched 
gateway,  over  which  was  an  old  escut- 
cheon, carved  in  stone,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  a  lily  and  "S.  M,'*  en- 
twined. A  covered  staircase  was  outside 
the  house^  and  led  into  a  large  room, 
with  huge  beams  and  rafters,  browned 
with  age  and  smoke.  The  fireplace  was 
immense,  with  seats  in  the  comers. 
Here  we  found  Bencino's  mother,  a 
ruddy,  brisk,  old  dame  of  near  ninety  ; 
we  wanted  to  know  her  exact  age,  but 
she  could  not  tell  us,  and  replied  with  a 
proverb,  "  Gli  uomini  hanno  gli  anni 
chh  sentono,  e  le  donne  quelli  che  mos* 
trano" — ^men  count  the  years  they 
feel,  and  women  those  they  show ;  add- 
ing that  she  had  "  molti,  ma  di  molti 
anni,"  many,  many  years,  and  that 
those  sad  years  when  Carlo  and  Pas- 
quale,  two  of  her  grandsons,  were  both 
away  at  the  war,  had  seemed  to  her  a 
lifetime.  '^  Ah,  Illustrissimo,"  said  she 
to  the  ''padrone,*'  with  tears  in  her 
bright  old  eyes,  "  let  us  pray  that  these 
kings  and  great  folk  don't  make  any 
more  wars.  It  would  kill  me  and  the 
'sposiua'  there  (Carlo's  pretty  young 
wife)  if  he  had  again  to  put  on  his 
bersagliere  coat."  ^epoor  old  woman 
clasped  her  wrinkled,  brown  hands,  and 
the  pretty  sposina  echoed,  ''let  us 
pray  to  God."  We  had  to  admire  the 
baby's   fat  legs,  and  drink  a  glass  of 


Bencino's  vin  vecchio,  which  was  excel- 
lent, and  then  went  down  into  the  court- 
yard,  and  descended  two  steps  into  the 
"fiantojo,"  or  oil- pressing  room. 

In  the  centre  was  an  immense  stone 
basin,  in  which  revolved  a  solid  mill- 
stone   about   five     feet    in    diameter, 
technically  called,  I  believe,  an  edge- 
runner,  turned  by  a  splendid  white  ox, 
which,  to  our  astonishment^  was   not 
blindfolded.     Our  host  told  us  that  it 
was  difficult  to  get  oxen  to  do  this  work  ; 
it  takes  time  and  patience  to  aocustom 
them  to  it.    The  millstone  was  set  up  on 
edge  and  rolled  round  in  the  atone  basin, 
secured  to  a  big  column  of  wood  which 
reached    to    the    ceiling.     The  whole 
machine  was  most  old-£eushioned    and 
clumsy,  and  the  padrone  said,  laugh- 
ing, was  evidently  as  old  as  Koah'a  ark. 
Into  the  stone  basin,  as  clean  as  a  dairy- 
maid's pan,  five  sacks  of  oUves  were 
emptied,  which,  in  a  short  time,  were 
reduced  to   a  mass  of  dark  greenish- 
brown  thick  pulp.    Stones  and  all  were 
mashed   without    any  noise,  save   the 
occasional  lowing  of  the  ox  when  his 
tasseled  and  ornamented  nose-bag  was 
empty.  When  Bencino  judged  that  the 
olives  were  sufficiently  crushed,  the  pulp 
was  taken  out  jjom  the  mill,  with  clean 
new  wooden  shovels,  and  put  into  a 
circular  shallow    basket  with  a  large 
hole  through  the  middle,  made  of  thick 
cord,  fabricated  from  rushes  grown  in 
the  Pisan  marshes,  and  looking  very 
much  like  open  cocoanut  matting.     As 
fast  as  these  "  gabbie,"  or  cages,  as  tbey 
are  called,  were  filled,  they  were  carried 
by  two  men,  on  a  handbarrow  with  long 
handles  at  each  end,  to  the  press  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  piled  with  the 
greatest  exactitude  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other  under  the  press.     Then  began 
the     hard   work.      Two  huge   posts, 
clamped  with  iron,  support  a  colossal 
beam,  through  which  goes  the  screw, 
finishing  below  in  a  large  square  block 
of  wood  with  two  square  holes  right 
through  it. 

Into  one  of  these  Carlo  stuck  a 
long  beam,  on  the  end  of  which  he 
hooked  a  rope,  which  was  secured 
round  a  turning  pillar  of  wood,  about 
six  or  eight  feet  distanti  with  a  handle 
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against  wldcli  tHe  men  threw  their 
whole  weight.  With  many  groans  and 
squeaks  the  big  block  of  wood  revolved 
slowly  to  the  right,  until  the  rope  was 
all  twisted  round  the  pillar,  when  it  was 
unhooked,  the  beam  Ufted  out  of  its 
hole  in  the  block,  and  carried  on  Carlo's 
stalwart  shoulder  to  be  inserted  into 
the  hole  further  back;  the  rope,  un- 
twisted, and  again  hooked  round  the 
end  of  the  beam,  and  so  on  until  not  a 
drop  more  could  be  extracted.  The 
press  was  then  screwed  back,  and  the 
^^gabbie"  carried  on  the  hand-barrow  to 
the  mill,  where  they  were  emptied,  and 
their  contents  again  ground  for  some 
time ;  the  gabbie  were  then  filled 
anew,  and  put  under  the  press  for  the 
second  time,  when  a  great  deal  more 
oil  came  dripping  out,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  The  refuse  that  remains,  called 
"sansa  di  olivi,"  is  almost  black,  and 
quite  dry  and  gritty.  This  is  sold  for 
threepence  or  fburpence  a  ''bigoncia" 
fall,  about  551b.  in  weight,  to  some  people 
in  the  Val  di  Greve,  who  buy  up  the 
''sansa"  from  all  the  country  round. 
They  wash  it  in  the  running  water  of 
the  Greve,  when  the  pulp  and  the 
skin  of  the  olive  floats  on  the  surface, 
and  the  crushed  stones  sink.  With 
large,  flat,  pierced,  wooden  ladles  the 
pulp  and  skins  are  skimmed  off  the 
water  and  boiled  in  immense  cauldrons 
previous  to  being  again  put  under  the 
press.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  oil  is 
thus  extracted,  but  of  very  inferior 
quality,  called  ^*  olio  lavato  "  or  washed 
oiL  This  is  chiefly  used  in  Italy  for 
making  soap,  but  a  good  deal  is  ex- 
ported. It  has  a  Hasty,  sweet,  sickly 
taste,  entirely  wanting  the  aromatic 
bitter  so  much  prized  in  the  good  oiL 
But  to  return  to  the  press.  At  its  foot 
is  a  large  marble  underground  receptacle, 
into  which  the  oil  ran.  This  was  care- 
fully covered  with  a  hinged,  wooden  lid 
to  prevent  any  dust  or  dirt  from  £gJ1- 
ing  in.  Bencino  lifted  up  the  lid  and 
showed  us  the  stream  of  oil  falling  into 
a  clean  wooden  ^'  tinello  "  or  small  vat. 
Olives  contain  two-thirds  of  water 
and  one-third  of  oO,  and  for  some  time 
it  came  dripping  clear  and  bright  like 
amber;    but    when  the    gabbie    had 


been  squeezed  and  squashed  down  to 
about  half  their  original  size,  and  the 
press  was  screwed  back  and  the  big  block 
of  wood  raised  to  admit  large  heavy 
rounds  of  wood,  which  were  screwed 
down  tight  again  on  the  pulp,  it  was 
more  mixed  with  dirty-yellow  water, 
and  lost  its  golden  tint. 

The  oil  naturally  floats  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  Carlo  Bencino  was 
busily  engaged  in  skimming  it  delicately 
off  with  a  big  tin  scoop.  He  poured 
it  through  a  f  annel  into  a  clean  wooden 
*'  barile ''  (a  small  barrel  with  narrow 
ends,  held  together  by  large,  flat,  wooden 
hoops,  and  holding  about  36  quarts) ; 
and  when  this  was  full  he  shouldered  it 
and  carried  it  off  to  the  *'  chiaritojo,''  or 
oil-dearing-room,  where  the  barile  is 
emptied  into  a  large  *'  conca,"  a  terra- 
cotta vase  like  an  immense  flower-pot, 
well  glazed  inside.  This  room  was,  like 
everything  else,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
paved  with  red  bricks  sloping  towards 
the  middle,  where  there  was  another 
underground  marble  receptacle,  in  case 
of  an  accident,  such  as  the  breaking  of 
a  conca.  The  temperature  is  kept  as 
equable  as  possible,  and  in  cold  winter 
weather  a  brazier  is  lighted  at  night. 
I^othing  spoils  the  look,  though  not 
the  flavour,  of  oil  so  much  as  getting 
frozen ;  it  becomes  jMck,  and  seldom 
quite  regains  its  golden  limpidity,  even 
when  treated  by  people  who  thoroughly 
understand  it. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  days  it  is  left 
to  clear  in  these  '^  conche,''  when  the 
thicker  or  second  quality  sinks,  and  the 
clear,  brilliant,  yellow  oil  is  carefully 
put  into  barile  and  sent  down  in 
the  oxcart  to  the  fattoria,  where  it  is 
emptied  into  tall,  well-glazed  terra-cotta 
jars.  These  are  kept  in  a  dark  room,  ' 
with  a  southern  exposure,  protected  from 
any  violent  changes  of  temperature  by  a 
fire  during  the  cold  weather. 

Ten  or  twelve  barili  of  oil  can  be 
pressed  in  a  day,  and  as  all  the  other 
contadini  of  the  fattoria  bring  their  olives 
and  those  of  the  padrone  up  to  the  press 
at  Bencino's,  this  process  goes  on  for 
some  time  when  the  crop  is  abun- 
dant. It  is  hard  work,  and  must  be 
done  with  cleanliness  and  nicety.     At 
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first  our  liost  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  contadini  to  see  that  it  was 
of  importance  to  separate^  the  bruised 
froit  &om  the  fresh  picked,  and  to  keep 
the  press  and  implements  clean.    They 

"  thought  it  was  only  a  whim,  which  they 
obeyed,  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but 
chiefly  because  the  padrone  is  extremely 
beloved  by  his  tenantry. 

The  joUity  and  fiin  of  the  <<battitura  " 
(thras}ung)or  of  the  vintage  was  wanting; 
the  days  were  short  and  the  wind  cold, 
and  as  Fasquale  said,  '^  one's  throat  is 
out  of  tune  in  winter,  and  without 
a  song  work  seems  dull  and  heavy; 
however,  we  make  up  for  it  at  night 
when  we  have  'pan  nuto,'  (oUed 
bread)."  We  asked  what  this  was,  and 
he  explained  that  during  the  process  of 
pressing  the  contadini  who  made  the 
oil  always  invited  their  friends  to  eat 
''pan  nuto,"  or  toasted  bread  dipped 

•  in  the  new  oil  The  old  folk  talk  about 
the  crops  and  fSamily  affairs,  and  the 
young  people  sing  and  dance,  and  make 
love  to  one  anotiier.  The  girls  here 
never  dance  out  of  their  own  homes  or 
even  at  the  houses  of  Mends.  On  the 
^'festas"  and  saints'  days  the  young 
men  dance  together  and  the  girls  look 
on.  Another  odd  custom  is  that  a  girl 
who  is  engaged  to  be  married  either  does 
not  go  to  the  festas,  or  if  she  does,  she 
puts  on  her  every-day  working  dress, 
and  does  not  wear  her  best  ear-riugs  or 
bright  coloured  little  shawl  tied  coquet- 
tishly  across  her  breast  She  keeps 
aloof  from  the  general  company,  and 
her  '*  fidanzato,"  or  affianced  husband, 
does  not  go  and  talk  to  her. 

The  evening  passes  away  merrily,  for 
many  of  the  young  men  play  the  guitar 
or  the  accordion,  and  almost  all  sing  the 
"stomelli,"  "rispetti,"  or  "canzone" 
various  forms  of  Tuscan  popular  songs, 
written  usually  by  the  handicraftsmen 
or  peasants).  Some  of  the  old  contadini 
are  renowned  for  their  talent  as  story- 
tellerSy  but  their  tales  are  all  about  real 
peopla  No  northern  Italian  has  ever 
heard  of  a  fairy  or  hobgoblin;  even 
ghosts  are  scarce,  and  are  held  in  small 
estimation. 

Our  host  insisted  on  our  tasting 
the  new  oil,  and  to  our  surprise  it  was 


delicious,  like  a  decoction  of  very  aro- 
matic herbs,  and  entirely  firee  from  the 
rank,  nasty  taste  we  generally  associate 
with  oil  We  now  understood  why  Italian 
salads  are  so  different  from  ours,  and 
how  a  "  fritto,**  or  dish  of  fried  meat  and 
vegetables,  jcomes  to  be  so  excellent  in 
Tuscany.  We  came  back  to  the  villa  by 
twilight,  through  the  silent  woods,  and 
just  at  the  end  of  our  walk  met  a  joyous 
company  going  up  to  pay  Bencino  a 
visit  and  eat  "pan  nuto. '  They  had 
two  guitars  and  an  accordion,  and,  after 
cordial  and  even  affectionate  greetings 
between  them  and  the  padrone,  passed 
on,  singing  in  chorus  as  they  breasted 
the  hill.  One  ofthegirla  was  very  pretty, 
which  we  shrewdly  suspected  explained 
Pasquale's  blushes,  and  the  padrone 
said  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  so  he 
would  allow  the  marriage.  With  the 
"  mezzeria,"  ^  or  "metayage  "  system  (half- 
and-half  tenure)  wMch  prevails  in 
Tuscany,  no  contadina  can  many,  nor 
can  a  son  or  a  daughter  leave  the 
paternal  home,  without  permissbn  of 
the  padrone.  This  sounds  very  tyran- 
nical to  English  ears,  but  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  so  essen- 
tially different  here  that  we  cannot  judge 
things  by  our  standard.  Here  it  is 
quite  a  patriarchal  connexion,  and  the 
contadini  often  have  been  300  or 
400  years  in  occupation  of  the  same 
farm,  and  regard  their  padrone 
more  as  a  father  than  anything  else. 
Indeed,  our  host  addressed  idl  his 
people  as  "figliuolo  mio"  (my  son), 
even  men  who  were  thirty  years  his 
senior,  while  the  women  were  invariably 
"  bambina  mia  "  (my  little  girl),  unless 
he  knew  their  names.  Altogether  a 
very  pleasant  and  easy-going  life  is  the 
Tuscan  peasant's.  He  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
in  bad  years  his  padrone  helps  him 
with  grain,  wine,  oil,  beans,  maize,  and 
other  necessaries,  often  at  a  heavy  loss 
to  himself. 

Janet  Eosa 

^  Mezzeria  may  have  its  bad  side 'from  an 
economical  point  of  view ;  bnt  its  social  and 
domestic  influences  are  good  enough  to  counter- 
balance a  laige  set-off  of  economical  disadvan- 
tages. 
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Sons  le  fenillage  da  doux  bocage, 
Parmi  Tepine  et  r^glantine, 

Je  vis  ma  belle. 
Cest  au  printemps,  parmi  lea  champs 
Qu'elle  me  compiit  ni  ne  s'enfoit; 

Je  n'aimai  qu'elle. 

•  Quand  la  nature  k  peine  munnure, 
Qaand  Tean  ne  coule  ni  caillou  roule, 
£lle  mnimtua, 
"Tout  mon  amour  prends  pour  toujours/' 
Puis  dit  doucement^  en  soorianty 
"  Tu  m'aimeras  1 " 


Tout  en  tombant  et  s'en  allant, 
Lui  dit  la  feuille  k  la  recueille, 

"Yiens  dans  les  cieux." 
Et  mon  ange  pure  aux  yeux  d'azur 
Mes  fols  amours  quitta  toujours ; — 

Dieu  Faima  mieux. 
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In  no  respect  do  recent  and  serious 
stndents  of  the  French  Eevolution  differ 
more  from  their  predecessors  than  in 
the  mnch  larger  share  of  attention 
which  they  give  to  the  social  and  poli- 
tical conditions  which  preceded  the  Re- 
volution, to  the  period  of  silent  growth 
and  incubation  during  which  the  ma- 
terials of  the  great  explosion  were 
slowly  accumulated  and  prepared.  A 
disposition  to  explain  the  Eevolution  by 
reference  to  antecedent  causes  was  never 
indeed  wholly  wanting,  and  some  of  the 
contemporary  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  amusingly  inadequate.  One  ex- 
planation was  that  the  Eevolution  had 
been  the  work  of  Eoglish  gold  freely 
scattered  among  the  people.  Perfidious 
Albion,  always  ready  to  do  France  an 
evil  turn,  had  persuaded  virtuous  French- 
men to  pull  their  state  to  pieces  by 
giving  them  money,  and  the  Machi- 
vellian  scheme  succeeded  only  too  welL 
Another  explanation  was  found  in  the 
evil  character  and  ambition  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  More  than  one  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  had  a  deservedly  ill  fame 
in  French  history,  and  Philip — one  day 
to  be  called  £galit6 — seemed  capable  of 
emulating  the  worst.  To  him,  there- 
fore, should  be  ascribed  the  popular  ex- 
citement and  unrest  which  produced 
the  Eevolution.  There  was  a  third  way 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  and 
while  it  was  as  popular  as  either  of  the 
others,  it  especially  recommended  itself 
to  more  reflective  minds,  as  showing 
insight  into  the  structure  of  society 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  kept 
together,  and  this  was  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's want  of  etiquette.  ''She  in- 
deed discarded  etiquette:  once  when 
her  carriage  broke  down  she  even 
entered  a  hackney-coach.  She  would 
walk,  too,  at  Trianon  in  mere  straw  hat 
and  perhaps  muslin  gown.  Hence 
the  knot  of  etiquette  being  loosed  the 
frame  of  society  broke  up,  and  those 


astonishing  horrors  of  the  French  Ee- 
volution supervened."  Even  the  graver 
persons  to  whom  these  explanations 
were  unsatisfEtctory  did  not  attempt  to 
replace  them  by  others  drawn  from  a 
deeper  scrutiny  of  the  previous  condition 
of  France.  Neither  Mackintosh,  nor 
Paine,  nor  Priestley,  nor  Dr.  Price  seem  at 
all  aware  of  the  strength  of  their  case 
against  Burke.  They  justify  the  Eevolu- 
tion on  what  to  us  appear  to  be  trivial 
grounds — ^the  disorder  of  the  finances, 
the  incompetence  of  Necker  Calonne  and 
De  Brien^ie,  especially  the  despotism 
under  which  the  people  groaned  :  as  if 
thcU  were  a  new  fact  They  do  not  notice 
and  expose  Burke's  extraordinary  mis- 
statements and  presumptuous  ignorance. 
As  when  he  says  to  his  friend,  *  the  very 
young  gentleman  at  Paris' :  **  Your  con- 
stitution was  suspended  before  it  was 
perfected,  but  you  had  the  elements  of 
a  constitution  very  nearly  as  good  as 
could  be  wished." — Be/lectunu,  p.  50. 
Paine,  though  doing  his  best  to  con- 
vict Ids  adversary  of  ignorance  of  French 
affairs,  passes  over  this  remark  without 
comment;  the  fact  being  that  there  were 
no  more  elements  left  of  a  constitution 
in  France  than  in  Turkey.  But  when 
Paine  himself  tries  his  hand  at  account- 
ing for  the  Eevolution,  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed much  better.  ''We  find  in  the 
writings  of  Eousseau  and  the  Abbe 
Eaynsd  a  loveliness  of  sentiment  in 
favour  of  liberty  that  excites  respect 
and  elevates  the  human  faculties ;  but 
having  raised  this  animation  they  do 
not  direct  its  operations,  and  leave  the 
mind  in  love  with  an  object  withont 
describing  the  means  of  possessing  it " — 
(BiglUs  of  Man, /p.  91)---a  remark  which 
shows  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of 
Eousseau's  influence.  The  two  fiicts  on 
which  Paine  lays  most  stress  as  causes  of 
the  EevolutioD  are — "  the  situation  of  Dr. 
Franklin  as  minister  £rom  America  to 
France,"  and*"  the  peculiar  situation  of 
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the  then  Maiqidfl  de  la  Fayette/' — ^both 
of  whom  are  eyidently  supposed  to  have 
brought  republicaiuBm  in  their  clothes 
or  trunks  from  America  and  to  have 
communicated  it  to  the  French  people. 

Since  the  days  of  Burke  and  Paine 
historical  and  social  studies  have  made 
rapid  progress.  Indeed  the  Bevolution 
itself  has  been  a  potent  means  of 
strengthening  historical  inquiry.  By 
reveaJing  the  stratification  of  society 
in  a  manner  never  seen  or  suspected  be- 
fore, it  opened  a  new  world  of  ideas 
and  a  new  order  of  investigation.  But 
that  interestii^  aspect  of  the  subject 
must  not  detain  us  now.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we 
notice  how  the  rough  and  vague  decla- 
mation about  tyranny  and  the  rights 
of  man  is  agreeably  replaced  by  patient 
concrete  study  of  the  social  condition 
of  France  under  the  Ancien  Regime 
<x>ndition,  which  produced  the  Eevolu- 
tion  as  a  natural  and  appropriate  fruit. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  extraordinary  fruit,  the  Bevo- 
lution  proper,  attracted  most  attention. . 
But  the  step  backwards,  the  question  as 
to  what  manner  of  tree  it  was  from 
which  that  marvellous  fruitage  sprang, 
was  certain  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  the 
subject  was  approached  with  scientific 
€K)briety  and  calm.  The  memorable 
work  of  De  Tocqueville  was  the  first 
and  greatest  contribution  to  the  new 
order  of  inquiry,  and  now  we  have  to 
thank  M.  Taine  for  reviving  with  con- 
siderable freshness  and  vigour  our  in- 
terest in  this  important  subject. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  in- 
stalment of  an  extensive  work.  In  Les 
Origines  de  la  France  Contemporainej  M. 
Taine  proposes  to  review  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  its  antecedents,  and  results.  A 
loftier  theme  could  hardly  be  found.  To 
explain  the  origin  of  the  France  we  see,  to 
account  for  the  abiding  unrest  which 
for  nearly  a  century  has  tossed  a  noble 
people  fro/m  anarchy  to  despotism,  and 
back  again  from  despotism  to  anarchy, 
is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  most 
accomplished  political  philosopher.  M. 
Taine  brings  to  his  task  the  many 
literary  graces  and  gifts  which  a  long 


series  of  works  from  his  pen  has  en- 
abled us  to  appreciate.  Whether  he 
has  risen  to  the  height  of  his  argu- 
ment is  a  point  I  shall  discuss  pre- 
sently. In  the  meanwhile  I  cannot 
but  render  tribute  to  the  literary  finish, 
the  full  knowledge,  and  the  ak^ul  co- 
ordination of  parts  which  his  volume 
displays.  As  the  comparison  with  De 
Tocqueville  is  inevitable,  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  on  this  score 
M.  Taine  has  no  reason  to  shun  com- 
petition or  contrast  with  his  illus- 
trious predecessor.  Indeed  the  group- 
ing of  topics  in  this  Ancien  Regime 
is  superior  to  that  of  its  rival  De 
Tocqueville's  work  is  divided  into 
three  books,  which  have  no  individu- 
ality or  synthetical  unity  of  subject^ — 
not  even  to  the  extent  of  special  head- 
ings ;  while  the  subordinate  chapters 
seem  to  follow  each  other  at  random 
without  a  trace  of  organic  connection; 
and  this  laxity  of  contexture  is  no 
doubt  a  capital  defect  in  that  other- 
wise admirable  study.  M.  Taine  has 
on  the  other  hand  subdivided  his 
matter  into  compact  and  well-marked 
groups,  by  means  of  which  he  ob- 
tains a  precision  and  firmness  of 
treatment  very  welcome  to  the  reader. 
The  five  books  of  which  the  work  con- 
sists are  entitled  as  follows  : — 1.  **  The 
Structure  of  Society."  2.  *' Manners, 
and  Types  of  Character."  3.  "  Intel- 
lectual    Tendencies  and    Principles." 

4.  "The   Propagation   of  Principles." 

5.  "The  People."  These  five  heads 
comprise  apparently,  in  M.  Taine's 
opinion,  all  the  chief  topics  with 
which  a  student  of  the  pre-revolution- 
ary  period  is  concerned.  I  think  he 
has  both  omitted  and  inserted  much 
ill-advisedly.  But  the  vigorous  ability 
with  which  he  has  treated  several 
parts  of  his  subject^  as  he  conceives  it, 
must  extort  praise  ftom  the  most  cap- 
tious. The  third  book  especially  is  a 
masterpiece  of  literaiy  and  philosophi- 
cal criticism.  M.  Taine  is  here  on  his 
own  ground,  and  he  manifests  powers 
of  no  common  order.  The  three  chief 
proselytising  schools  of  French  thought 
led  by  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Bousseau 
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are  treated  with  a  pregnant  vivacity  and 
grasp  which  endow  with  something 
like  freshness,  one  of  the  best  worn 
themes  in  literature.  M.  Taii^e  ana- 
lyses the  '*  Eevolutionary  Spirit ''  into 
two  elements:  the  -one  scientific,  the 
other  literary — ^which  he  names  the 
'*  classical  spirit."  The  first  does  not 
call  for  much  remark,  being  common  to 
Western  Europe.  The  second,  though  it 
ultimately  penetrated  other  countries  in 
consequence  of  the  prestige  acquired  by 
French  letters,  was  indigenous  in  France 
and  reached  a  predominance  there  to 
which  it  never  attained  elsewhere.  '*  It 
established  itself,"  says  M.  Taine,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  regular  monarchy  and 
polite  conversation,  and  accompanies 
them  not  by  accident  but  by  nature. 
For  it  is  precisely  the  production  of  the 
new  public  then  formed  by  the  new 
regime  and  new  manners.  I  mean  the 
aristocracy  reduced  to  idleness  by  the  en- 
croachingmonarchy,  composed  of  persons 
well  bom  and  well  bred,  who,  denied 
the  resource  of  public  life,  threw  them- 
selves into  conversation  and  occupied 
their  leisure  in  tasting  ail  the  delicate 
and  serious  pleasures  of  the  mind."  It 
was,  I  suppose,  only  the  language  of 
the  salens  reduced  to  writing.  But  the 
conversation  of  drawing-rooms  must 
above  all  things  be  dear,  flowing,  and 
easily  understood.  Ifot  only  must  harsh 
technicalities  be  banished,  but  all  scien- 
tific depth  and  abstruseness  which  could 
not  readily  be  apprehended  by  a  circle 
of  ladies  must  be  excluded  also. 
''Madame  la  Mar^chale,  I  am  forced  to 
resume  my  argument  rather  high  up." 
"  As  high  as  you  please,  if  I  can  only 
understand  you."  ''If  you  do  not 
understand  me  it  will  be  very  much 
my  fault."  This  short  dialogue  of 
Diderot's  composing  shows  the  mark  at 
which  all  writers  aimed — to  be  under- 
stood on  the  spot  and  by  everybody ;  by 
everybody  that  is  belonging  to  a  certain 
world  of  polished  but  superficial  cul- 
ture. What  could  not  be  said  in  short 
lucid  phrase  had  better  not  be  said  at 
all,  and  what  was  never  said  was  in  time 
forgotten  to  exist.  M.  Taine  brings  out 
with  great  clearness  and  delicacy  the 


effect  this  narrowness  of  expreasion 
ultimately  had  in  producing  nanrowness 
of  ideas,  and  the  contempt  thereby  ac- 
quired for  history  and  the  preTious  ex- 
periences of  the  race,  or  indeed  for  any 
social  state  different  from  the  one  then 
actually  existing. 

The  classical  style  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  ''was  unfit  to  represent  the 
living  thing,  the  real  individual  as  it 
exists  in  nature  and  history.  ...  It 
cannot  receive  them  or  contain  them. 
It  pares  them  down  aa  much  as  it  can^ 
so  that  at  last  it  retains  only  an 
abridged  extract,  an  evaporated  resi- 
duum, an  empty  name — what  we  shortly 
call  a  hollow  abstraction."  "In  this 
style  you  can  translate  neither  the 
Bible,  nor  Homer,  nor  Dante,  nor 
Shakespeare."  Concrete  truth,  the  form 
and  pressure  of  real  fact,  are,  in  short, 
avoided  as  indecorous,  and  polished 
commonplace  becomes  the  staple  of 
literature.  This  vague  rhetoric  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  render  the  v^gue 
Utopias  and  enthusiBsms  of  the  time— 
the  return  to  nature ;  the  abolition  of 
society ;  the  perfectibility  of  the  species; 
the  innate  and  perfect  goodness  of  men. 
The  colossal  sophisms  with  which  the 
men  of  that  day  got  intoxicated,  as 
with  new  wine — "  The  firuits  are  for  all, 
and  the  earth  is  for  no  one  " — '*  Man  ia 
bom  free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in 
chains  "—-could  only  have  passed  into 
currency  in  a  society  which  refused  to 
look  for  a  definite  meaning  under  re- 
sonant phrases.  I  own  to  a  wish  that 
M.  Taine  had  pointed  out  how  it  hajK 
pened  that  this  vague  rhetoric  came 
just  at  the  right  moment,  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  vague  sentiment  It  was 
surely  not  a  happy  accident  Were  not 
rather  both  style  and  sentiment  die 
joint  and  common  product  of  the  social 
ensembkf  by  which  not  only  the  mass 
of  writers  and  talkers  were  kept 
through  life  at  a  distance  from  instmo- 
tive  fact  and  practical  contact  with 
affairs,  but  in  which  the  social  contrasts 
and  inequalities  were  so  scandalons  and 
profane  that  any  dream  of  amehoration, 
however  delirious,  was  welcomed  ss 
an  evangel  of  hope  1     I  suspect  that 
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a  concnnent  effect  has  been  mistaken 
by  M.  Taine  for  an  independent  cause. 
In  any  case  M.  Taine  proceeds  to  show 
with  conspicuous  cogency  and  sequence 
of  deduction  the  combined  operation  of 
vague  classicism  and  vague  sentiment  in 
such    an    environment     Ignorance   of 
human  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
very  real  social  misery  and  injustice  on 
the  other,  united  to  produce  the  most 
fantastic     conceptions     of     what    the 
world  would  be  if  only  a  clean  sweep 
were  made  of  all  existing  institutions. 
It  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  both 
the    heart  and  the  mind  of  man  are 
equally  good,  and  that  only  iniquitous 
legislation  has  perverted  them.    "  Scep- 
tres of  iron,  insensate  laws,  it  is  you  we 
reproach  with  our  inability  to  fulfil  our 
duty  on  the  earth."   When  it  is  said  that 
all  men  are  good,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
common  people  are  especially  designated. 
Aristocrats  and  superior  ecclesiastics  are 
evidently  not  good,  though  why  they 
are  excepted  from  the  birthright  of  the 
race  is  not  explained.     But  the  poor 
man  is  perfect  in  all  his  parts.     The 
singular  fact  is  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
only  accepted  by  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns— the  suffering  multitude — ^but  by 
all  classes.     Men   whose  houses  in  a 
few  years  will  be  set  on  ffre  by  a  savage 
peasantiy,  whose  throats  will  be  cut  by 
a  ferocious  populace,  imagine  they  are 
living  in  a  Garden  of  Eden  into  which 
evil  passions  have  never  entered.  "  The 
foimdation     of    human    society    was 
vaguely    conceived    as    a    scene    half 
bucolic,  half  theatrical,  not  unlike  the 
vignettes  on  the  title-pages  of  illustrated 
books.    Men  half  naked,  or  clothed  in 
skins,  are  assembled  under  a  great  oak. 
In  the  midst  of  them  a  venerable  old 
man  rises  and  speaks  to  them  in  the 
language  of  reason  and  nature.      He 
advises   them  to  unite,  and    explains 
what  this  mutual  engagement  involves ; 
he  shows  them  the  concord  of  public  and 
private  interest,  and  finishes  by  making 
them  feel  the  beauties  of  virtue.     They 
all  burst  into  shouts  of  joy,  embrace 
one    another,  crowd    about    him,  and 
choose  him  for  their  magistrate.     Then 
follows  a  dance  under  the  elms,  and 


happiness  is    established    upon  earth. 
The  addresses  to  the  I^ational  Assembly 
will  be  in  this  style.     During  years  the 
Government  will  speak  to  the  people  as 
if  they  were  the  shepherds  of  pastoral 
poetry.    The  peasants  will  be  entreated 
not  to  set  fire  to  the  chateaux  because 
it  gives  pain  to  their  good  king.    In  the 
height  of  the  Jacquerie  the  wise  men 
of  the  time  will  still  believe  they  are 
living  in  full  eclogue,  and   that  with 
fiute  music  they  will  lead  back  to  the 
fold  the  howling  pack  of  bestial  in- 
stincts and  ferocious  appetites"  (p.  311). 
I  have  dwelt  on  this  third  book  be- 
cause it  is,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the 
best  in  all  M.  Taine's  volume.     But  the 
other  four  books  are  full  to  repletion 
of  apt  quotation,  well-chosen  anecdote,, 
pointed  remark,  and  of  all  the  qualities 
which  a  writer  of  the  talent  and  practice 
of  M.  Taine  would,  as  a  matter  o£  course, 
bring  to  his  worL     They  are  a  mine  of 
good    stories,  characteristic  traits,  and 
significant  facts,  selected  to  give  us  a 
notion  of  the  time.     In  the  first  book, 
on  '*  The  Structure  of  Society,"  M.  Taine 
passes  in  review  the  privileged  classes, 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy.    With  regard 
to  the  first,  what  strikes  one  most  is 
that  with  all  their  privileges  they  are 
most  greedy  when  taken  as  a  class.  Those 
who  can  afford  to  go  to  court  and  push 
their  fortunes  are  the  rare  exceptions, 
not  one  in  a  hundred.    The  remainder 
vegetate  on  their  lands  (when  these  are 
not  all  sold)  in  dull  isolation,  disgust 
and   ennui.     The    great    majority   of 
them  are  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty. 
"  In  Bouergue  many  of  them  have  only 
1,000  or  even  500  &ancs  to  live  upon. 
In  Limousin  out  of  several  thousands 
there  are  not   more  than  fifteen  who 
have  20,000  francs   a  year.    In  Bur- 
gundy they  might  be  seen  in  gaiters  and 
hobnail  shoes,  with  a  rusty  old  sword 
under  their  arm,  dying  of  hunger  and 
refusing  to  work."    Many  have  parted 
with    most  of  their  land,  and  retain 
only  the  odious  privDege  of  exacting 
feudal  dues.    But  though  the  noble  is 
little  better  than  a  pauper,  he  is  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  peasant^  not  out 
of   malice,    but    &om    necessity.     M. 
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Taine  thinks  the  Hobeieanx  have  been 
traduced,  and  that  they  were  not  worse 
than  their  neighbours.     But  their  posi- 
tion was  fisdse   and   injurious   in  the 
extreme.     "As  they   live   upon  their 
rights   they   must  needs   exact  them, 
even  when  the  rights  are  heayy  and 
the  debtor   is    poor.      How  can  they 
remit  to  him  their  dues  of  wine  and 
grain  when  it  is  the   only  wine  and 
bread  they  will  have  in  the  year  f  Being 
needy  they  cannot  help  being  exacting" 
(p.  51).     Powerless  to  do  good,  cut  off 
from  any  local  action  that  might  bring 
him  into  healthy  contact  with  his  in- 
feriors, the  small  country  noble  ineyi- 
tably  becomes  in  their  eyes  a  useless 
parasite  living  in  idleness  at  their  ex- 
pense.    Great  is  the  contrast  offered  by 
the  fortunate  few  who  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  court  fftYour.  For  them  places, 
promotions,  sinecures  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  if  it  is  only  done  persistently 
enough,  and  as  whatever  their  incomes 
may  be  they  always  exceed  them,  when 
in  debt  large  pensions  and  larger  sums 
down,  fall  to  Uiem  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right.     The  shamelessness  with  which 
the  public  money  was  squandered  on 
the  relatively  small  number  of  persons 
who  composed  the    court  almost  sur- 
passes belief.     When  Neckertook  office 
he  found  that  twenty-eight  millions  a 
year  went    in    pensions  to  the  court 
sycophants.      Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
friends    were    a    great    drain   on  the 
treasuiy.     The  Comtesse  de  Polignac 
received    400,000   francs   to    pay  her 
debts,  and  800,000  for  the  dowry  of  her 
daughter ;  for  herself  the  promise  of  an 
estate  worth  35,000  a  year,  and  for  her 
lover,  the  Comte  de  Yaudreuil,  a  pen- 
sion   of   nearly  the  same  sum.     The 
Princesse  de  Lamballe  gets  300,000  a 
year.      Sometimes   the    king's    largess 
took  another  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
<7U^men6e  family.    ,  Lands  which  they 
had  just  bought  for  four  millions,  the 
benevolent    Louis     XYL     takes     off 
their  hands  for  more  than  three  times 
that  amount,    viz.,  twelve  and  a  half 
millions — say  an  amiable  present  of  eight 
millions.     The  Polignac  family  cost  the 
state  700,000  a  year,  and  the  Noailles 


pretty  nearly  two  millions.  Although 
one  reads  with  pleasure  in  our  great 
Scotch  historian  of  the  Bevolution  that 
Marie  Antoinette,  "  the  Beautiful  High- 
bom  that  was  so  foully  hurled  low," 
"  in  her  Duchease  de  Polignac^  in  her 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  enjoyed  some- 
thing almost  like  friendship,"  we  see 
that  this  interesting  sentiment  cost  the 
French  people  perhaps  not  less  than  it 
was  worth  (p.  107). 

It    may    readily   be   supposed  that 
money  so    easily    got  was    as    easily 
spent.      M.  Taine    gives   an   amusing 
picture  of  the   reckless  and  fantastic 
extravagance    in  which  people  of   the 
great  world  indulged.     To  adjust  ex- 
penditure to  income  was  the  mark  of 
the  underbred  bourgeois.    It  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  one  occupation  of  the 
French  noblesse  for  the  last  fifty  yeai8 
at  least  of  the  Aneien  BSgime  was  to 
ruin  itself  as  fast  as  it  could.    To  keep 
open  house    and  receive  sumptuously 
every  day,  to  supply  the  guests  with 
horses  and  servants  at  their  discretion, 
was  a  sort  of  duty  in  a  grand  seignetar. 
"  Their  luxury  differed  from  ours.     It 
did  not  consist  in  furniture ;  that  kind 
of  display  was  left  to  the    financiers. 
But  it  was  prodigious  in  all  that  can 
give  pleasure  to  others,  in  horses  and 
carriages  and    open    tables."     In  the 
palace  of  the  Bohans  at  Saveme  there 
were  700  beds  and  180  horses.     "  Rv© 
times  a  week  at  the  house  of  the  Dae 
de  Choiseul,  at  ten  at  night  the  walfre 
^Mtel  came  and  cast  a  glance  round  the 
reception  rooms,  and,  as  he  jndged  the 
numbers,  laid  covers  for  fifty,  sixty,  <w 
eighty  guests.     Following  this  example, 
all  the  opulent  houses  make  a  point  of 
keeping  a  table  open  to  all  comersL" 
The  Romans  of  the  Empire  who  five  in 
the  pages  of  Juvenal  were  reproduced 
and  unconsciously  imitated.    Historical 
parallels  are  not  often  worth  much,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  a  sinular  social 
condition  produced  very  similar  man- 
ners.    The  idle  aristocracy  of  Borne 
had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
idle  noblesse  of  France.     The  great  ob- 
ject is  the  ostentation  of  wealth,  even 
when  you  have  not  got  it ;  indeed,  to 
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ignoTe  snch  vulgar  things  as  money  and 
debt  is  a  part  of  good  breeding.  ^'  Mon- 
sieur TArchev^qae,"  said  Louis  XVI.  to 
a  courtier,  "  I  am  told  that  you  are  in 
debt>  and  even  to  a  large  amount  **  '*  I 
will  inquire,  sire,  of  my  steward,  and 
I  will  then  have  the  honour  of  inform- 
ing your  majesty."  A  dainty  example 
of  prodigality  for  its  own  sake  is  given 
by  M.  Taine.  '*  One  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  Madame  de  B. 
allowed  it  to  be  felt  that  she  would  like 
the  miniature  of  her  canary  in  a  ring. 
The  prince  made  offers,  which  were 
accepted  on  condition  that  the  miniature 
ahouid  be  very  simple  and  without  bril- 
liants. The  stipulation  was  complied 
with ;  nothing  but  a  small  circlet  of  gold 
appeared,  but  to  protect  the  picture  a 
lai^e  diamond  reduced  to  the  required 
thinness  formed  the  glass.  Madame  de 
£b  returned  the  diamond.  M.  le  Prince 
de  Ccsati  had  it  crushed  into  powder, 
and  used  it  to  diy  the  ink  of  the 
billet  which  he  wrote  on  tiie  subject  to 
Madame  de  B.  The  pinch  of  diamond 
dust  cost  5,000  francs  "  (p.  170). 

Of  course  the  prodigality  of  the  nobles 
is  utterly  dwarfed  by  that  of  the  king 
and  royal  family.  Louis  XYL  was 
almost  frugal  in  his  own  personal  ex- 
penditure, but  the  stream  of  extrava- 
gance was  too  strong  for  his  feeble  will 
to  resist,  perhaps  too  strong  even  for 
the  imperial  volition  of  a  Frederick 
or  a  Eichelieu.  The  reader  will  find 
in  Book  IL  chap.  3,  amusing  ex- 
amples of  the  mad  profusion  and  reck- 
less outlay  of  the  royal  household. 
Louis  XY.  found  use  for  4000  horses, 
and  his  expenditure  was  68  millions 
{we  must  at  least  double  the  figures  to 
represent  the  value  at  the  present  time), 
or  about  a  fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  As  the  financial  deficit  in- 
creased, the  royal  expenses  increased 
with  it.  Between  1775  and  1787,  the 
cost  of  the  King's  stables  had  augmented 
by  nearly  two  millions.  Although  the 
chasm  of  debt  widens  every  year,  the 
purchase  of  St  Cloud  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
eight  millions,  presents  no  difficulties. 
*^  It  is  a  ring  on  the  Queen's  finger," 
remarked  a  courtier  who  knew  his  busi- 


ness. Princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal  deplete  the  treasury  in  a 
similar  way  as  occasion  serves.  Even 
Marie  Antoinette's  first  baby,  Madame 
Eoyale,  cannot  do  with  less  than  eighty 
persons  to  wait  upon  her,  and  it  was 
thought  a  prodigy  of  economy  to  reduce 
her  attendants  to  that  number.  The 
femmes  de  chambre  of  the  Queen  re- 
ceiving nominally  150  francs  a  year, 
realise  50,000  by  the  sale  of  the  wax 
candles  which  are  lighted,  but  not  burnt 
every  day.  Madame  Elisabeth,  whose 
natural  simplicity  of  life  and  taste  is 
well  known,  yet  spends  30,000  francs 
a  year  on  fish  for  her  frugal  table,  and 
60,000  for  wax  candles — say  about 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year  in  our  money  for  those  two 
articles.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
proofs  of  a  recklessness  which  was 
almost  pathological 

M.  Taine's  two  last  books  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan — af^uence  of 
quotation,  at  nearly  every  line  inverted 
commas,  a  Inmbonnth-e  of  extracts  poured 
out  without  stint  or  relenting.  If  I  may 
say  so  without  irreverence,  the  result  is 
rather  thin.  This  tropical  luxuriance 
of  citation  wants  illuminating  by  re- 
flection and  reference  to  principles. 
Pointed  epigram  here  and  there  does 
not  suffice.  It  is  here  we  miss  the 
austere  elevation  of  De  Tocqueville.  He 
also  quotes,  but  it  is  with  studied  dis- 
cretion ;  a  severe  reserve  which  leaves 
room  for  the  play  of  thought  and  in- 
ference. In  M.  Taine's  book,  we  are 
lost  in  a  flood  of  miscellaneous  facts. 
We  are  oppressed  by  a  steady  down- 
pour of  passages  textually  quoted,  from 
which,  after  a  period,  we  long  to  escape. 
M.  Taine  does  not  seem  to  have  re- 
membered that  it  is  possible  not  to  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees.  He  has  emptied 
his  commonplace  book  in  such  a 
deluge  on  our  heads  that  we  are  half 
tempted  to  regret  that  classical  style 
which  he  has  so  well  described,  in 
which  quotation  was  most  sparingly 
used,  if  it  was  admitted  atalL 

I  said  above  that,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  much  was  inserted  and 
omitted  in   M.    Taine's    book   which. 
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moved  my  regret.  I  have  just  referred 
to  the  first  head  of  my  complaint.  As 
regards  the  second  I  make  the  following 
suggestions 

In  his  preface,  M.  Taine  says  that  he 
intends  to  describe  the  Ancien  Regimt 
as  an  entomologist  would  describe  an 
insect  He  has  kept  his  word  with  an 
accuracy  only  too  UteraL  The  extracts 
from  his  pages  already  given  will 
show  the  closeness  with  which  he  has 
studied  his  subject  What  I  regret  is 
that  the  study  is  so  close,  so  microscopic, 
that  we  see  the  parts  so  msgnified  that 
a  view  of  the  whole  is  never  obtained. 
Further,  his  work  is  mainly  descriptive, 
not  national  and  philosophical  He 
places  before  us  the  Ancien  Regime  in  all 
its  repulsive  features  with  great  detail, 
and  often  with  great  vividness,  but  he 
never  explains  how  it  came  to  exist, 
why  this  anomalous  monster  arose  in 
France  and  nowhere  else.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  contrast  presented  in 
this  respect  both  by  England  and 
Germany,  acknowledges  that  in  both 
countries  feudalism  had  existed,  but 
produced  very  different  results.  He 
nowhere  accounts  for  this  difference, 
and  yet  it  involves  the  capital  problem 
of  French  history.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  passes  dose  by  it^  half  shows 
he  is  aware  of  it ;  but  nowhere  states 
it,  much  less  attempts  to  solve  it 
Seferring  to  the  salutary  political  action 
of  the  English  aristociacy,  he  says  (p.  77) 
"  Such  is  the  regime  in  countries  where 
the  feudal  lords,  instead  of  letting  the 
king  ally  himself  against  them  with  the 
commons^  have  allied  themselves  with 
the  commons  against  the  king."  Again : 
"  Before  the  final  catastrophe,  France  is 
dissolved,  and  she  is  dissolved  because 
the  privileged  persons  have  forgotten 
their  character  of  public  men"  (p.  109). 
Now  surely  to  point  out  the  difference  as 
matter  of  fact  between  England  and 
France  was  not  a  great  contribution  to 
political  philosophy.  The  question  is, 
why,  having  at  one  time  resembled  each 
other  so  much  as  they  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  came  to  differ  so  profoundly 
at  a  later  period.  Why  did  the  aris- 
tocracy in  England  ally  itself  with  the 


commons,  and  fail  to  do  so  in  France  I 
Why  did  the  privileged  orders  in 
France  forget  their  public  duties?  We 
know  they  did  so,  and  that  the  results 
were  sinister,  but  we  want  a  reason. 

The  great  fietct  in  French  histoiy  is 
that  France  never  had  an  aristocracy ; 
she  never  had  anything  but  a  nobUm, 
There  are  few  periods  or  crises  in  French 
history  which  this  reflection  does  not 
elucidate. 

First,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact :  at  no 
period  of  the  history  of  France  was  the 
government  of  the  country  in  the  bands 
of  the  nobles.  During  the  time  of  their 
feudal  splendour  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  great  vassals  who  owned  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  crown  were  indindu- 
ally  far  too  high  and  mighty  geigneun 
to  think  of  coalescing  in  civic  union  for 
the  sake  of  political  power.  A  Dake 
of  Brittany,  or  Burgundy,  or  a  Count 
of  Toulouse,  made  and  broke  alliances 
when  it  suited  him,  as  his  interests  as 
a  great  potentate  seemed  to  require;  so 
far  was  he  from  looking  on  his  brother 
nobles  as  obvious  allies,  that  one  of  his 
dearest  privileges  was  the  right  of 
making  so-call^  private  wars  against 
them  whenever  it  might  serve  his  pur- 
pose. He  might  enter  into  a  league 
with  them  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  king,  as  into  any  other  form  of 
joint  warfare.  But  the  league  might 
be,  and  generally  was,  broken  on  the 
first  signal  success,  or  the  first  signal 
disaster.  In  either  case  his  private  in- 
terests as  a  great  suzerain  found  reason 
for  his  disuniting  himself  from  his 
temporary  allies.  Mediseval  French 
history  abounds  with  such  leagues, 
created  and  dissolved  with  a  facility 
which  shows  the  utter  want  of  cohesion 
among  the  feudal  nobles.  One  of 
their  most  serious  efforts,  the  '^  League 
for  the  Public  Good,"  organised  against 
Louis  XL,  manifests  clearly  their  two- 
fold weakness.  (1.)  Their  want  of 
union  among  themselves.  (2.)  The  op- 
position of  their  interests  to  those  of 
the  common  people.  The  astute  king 
profited  by  both.  "  If,"  he  said,  in  his 
proclamation  against  them,  '*  if  I  had 
chosen  to  increase  their  pensions,  and 
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to  allow  tliein  to  crush  tlieir  vassals 
as  in  times  past,  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  the  Puhlic  Good."  After 
their  triumph,  sealed  by  the  treaty  of 
Conflans,  so  humiliating  to  the  crown, 
the  latter  was  soon  able  by  bribes  and 
caresses  to  seduce  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  confederates  to  render  the  whole 
movement  abortive.  They  wanted  both 
cohesion  among  themselves,  inspired  by 
common  interests,  and  sympathy  and 
support  from  the  lower  orders,  who 
justly  regarded  them  as  petty  tyrants, 
far  more  cruel  and  formidable  than  the 
king. 

Secondly,  how  to  account  for  this 
position  on  the  part  of  the  feudal 
nobles.  It  depended  on  the  conditions 
amid  which  the  Capetian  dynasty  arose. 
When  Hugh  Capet  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  France,  he  was  hardly 
primus  inter  pares,  and  his  successors 
were  a  long  time  before  they  emerged 
from  a  subordinate  sovereignty,  wMch 
was  allowed  in  name  chiefly  from  a 
feeling  of  indifference  and  contempt 
The  great  feudal  magnates,  intrenched 
in  their  fortresses,  treated  the  king  with 
the  unconcern  of  men  who  knew  that 
many  of  them  individually  were  as 
strong  as  he,  and  that  if  they  took 
the  trouble  to  combine,  they  had  him  at 
their  mercy.  Even  Louis  VI.  hardly 
dared  make  an  excursion  from  Paris  to 
Orleans  for  fear  of  the  lord  of  Montlh^rL 
In  short  the  French  feudal  lords  were 
too  strong  individually  to  feel  the  need 
of  closing  their  ranks  against  the  mon- 
archical power.  The  king  was  too  weak 
to  fight  them  alone,  hence  'his  alliance 
with  the  commons. 

If  now  we  compare  France  with 
England  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany 
on  the  other,  we  see  that  France  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  it  were  half-way 
between  the  two.  In  England,  owing  to 
the  Conquest  and  the  imperial  mind 
which  effected  it,  the  kingly  power  was 
from  the  outset  paramount.  The  early 
I^orman  and  Plantagenet  kings  were 
rulers  wielding  an  authority  such  as  no 
feudal  potentate  on  the  Continent  could 
distantly  emulate.  A  century  and  a 
half  of  monarchical  despotism  sufficed 


to  throw  all  classes  of  the  people  into 
opposition  against  it :  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  overcoming  the  originally  in- 
tense animosity  between  N'orman  and 
Saxon.  The  Barons  who  assembled 
and  dictated  terms  to  John  were  in  a 
position  which  their  congeners  across 
the  channel  could  not  have  conceived, 
neither  at  the  time  nor  for  centuries 
afterwards.  This  salutary  preponderance 
of  the  crown  enforcing  a  commoa  sense 
of  citizenship,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  popular  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  English  commons  which 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  moved  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Philippe  de 
Comines.  In  England  the  chief  vices 
of  feudalism  were  at  an  early  date,  if 
not  suppressed,  greatly  mitigated :  a 
truly  political  condition  was  induced  in 
which  the  sword,  if  not  wholly  laid 
aside,  played  an  essentially  subordinate 
part 

In  Germany  the  direct  opposite  oc- 
curred. The  early  splendour  of  the 
Emperors  belonging  to  the  Saxon  and 
Hohenstaufen  dynasties  was  eclipsed  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  unity  of 
the  Empire  was  dissolved,  and  a  centri- 
fugal movement  carried  the  great  feu- 
datories into  the  separate  and  complete 
independence  of  each  in  his  own  do- 
main. ''I  am  Emperor  in  my  own 
land,"  said  Duke  George  of  Hanover, 
giving  expression  to  a  common  senti- 
ment The  result  was  utterly  fatal  to 
Germany  as  a  national  whole,  and  has 
been  in  consequence  the  object  of  much 
patriotic  lamentation,  not  without  cause. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  compensating  side 
to  the  matter.  But  the  point  I  insist 
on  here  is  that  in  Germany  feudalism 
ran  its  natural  course  to  the  extreme 
limit,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
all  political  unity.  In  England,  feu- 
dalism was  at  an  early  period  sup- 
pressed, and  a  firmly  compact  monarchy 
overarched  all  classes.  In  France,  there 
was  arrested  development,  and  neither 
feudalism  nor  the  kingly  power  gained 
a  complete  victory.  In  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent  supremacy  of  the  crown  even 
under  Louis  XIV.,  the  noblesse  never 
completely  acknowledged  their  defeat. 
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and  on  tlie  eve  of  the  Hevolation  were 
still  feared  and  mistruBted  by  the  king. 
Though  as  indiyiduals  they  had  become 
prodigies  of  servility :  as  a  class  they 
were  always  able  to  resist  reform.  We 
may  even  say  that  their  partial  subjec- 
tion carried  results  with  it  more  inju- 
rious than  if  they  had  been  left  in 
their  original  independence.  Seduced 
into  the  position  of  courtly  parasites, 
they  lost  or  abandoned  all  local  influence 
for  good  or  evil,  while  still  retaining 
their  odious  privileges.  The  chivalry 
of  France,  till  crushed  by  Bichelieu 
and  Louis  XIY.,  was  composed  in  the 
main  of  men  of  robust  and  daring 
character,  riding  hard  and  often  drink- 
ing deep,  but  fuU  of  the  rough  popular 
vigour  which  excludes  contempt ;  and 
we  find  that  some  of  them  did  manifest, 
— as  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case — a  con- 
siderable amount  of  local  patriotism. 
M.  Taine  cites  two  instances,  the  Due 
de  St.  Simon  (&ther  of  the  author  of 
the  Meraaires)  and  Mirabeau  of  the 
Silver  Collar.  But  when  they  became 
mere  courtiers  pampered  with  privilege, 
their  influence  was  purely  evil.  With 
all  the  evils  in  view  with  which  "Par- 
tictUaritmus"  has  afflicted  Germany,  it  at 
l^east  allowed  thirty-seven  universities  to 
emerge,  and  permitted  a  little  oasis  like 
the  Weimar  of  Carl  August  to  throw 
its  leafy  shade  over  Herder,  Groethe  and 
Schiller.  And,  further,  if  the  political 
condition  of  Germany  was  pitiable,  it 
allowed,  or  perhaps  stimulated,  an  ex- 
ceptional attention  to  things  of  the 
mind,  and  this  not  accompanied  with 
a  well-nigh  universal  misery  as  in 
France,  but  beside  a  popular  wellbeing 
which,  considering  the  relative  fertility 
of  the  two  countries,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  following  words  merit  at- 
tention. They  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
contemporary  observer,  whose  compe- 
tence mH  be  disputed  by  no  one.  In 
1748,  David  Hume  thus  wrote  in  his 
Journal: — "We  have  finished  a  very 
agreeable  journey  of  860  miles  (so  far 
is  Vienna  from  the  Hague)  have  passed 
through  many  a  prince's  territories,  and 
have  had  more  masters  than  many  of 
these  princes  had  subjects.     Germany 


is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  countiy,  fall 
of  industrious,  honest  people,  and  if 
united  it  would  be  the  greatest  power 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  The  com- 
mon people  are  here  almost  eveiyvrhere 
much  better  treated,  and  more  at  their 
ease  than  in  France,  and  are  not  much 
inferior  to  the  English,  notwithstaDding 
all  the  airs  which  the  latter  give  them- 
selves." 

This  brief  summary  of  well-known 
facts,  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  in- 
attention, to  say  the  least,  with  which 
M.  Taine  has  allowed  himself  to  speak 
of  the  "  lords  as  permitting  the  king  to 
ally  himself  against  them  with  the 
commons,"  as  if  this  were  merely  a 
piece  of  faulty  strategy  on  their  pait ; 
a  wrong  move  in  a  game  in  which  thej 
otherwise  showed  fair  skill  They  never 
engaged  in  the  game  at  all.  They 
never  even  felt  the  need  of  loyal  stead- 
fast union  among  themselves,  mncb 
less  of  union  with  the  commona  How 
the  nobles  of  France  would  have  met 
such  a  proposition,  if  it  had  ever  been 
seriously  made  to  them,  may  be  seen 
from  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1614, 
the  last  before  '89.  A  speaker  belong- 
ing to  the  Third  Estate  let  fall  some  ex- 
pressions to  the  effect  that  the  three 
orders,  clergy,  noblesse,  and  commons, 
were  sons  of  one  mother,  that  is,  France; 
that  of  these  three  brothers  the  deigy 
was  the  eldest,  the  nobility  the  second, 
and  the  commons  the  youngest— and 
added  some  remarks  about  the  fraternal 
feeling  which  should  exist  in  such  a 
family.  The  representative  nobles  wen 
fired  with  indignation  at  these  com- 
parisons, they  sought  the  king  imme- 
diately, and  by  the  mouth  of  theii 
spokesman,  the  Baron  de  Senecy,  gave 
vent  to  their  anger.  "  It  is  this  order, 
Sire,  composed  of  people  of  the  coontiy 
and  the  towns,  who  compare  themselves 
to  us.  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  the 
words  which  have  offended  us.  They 
compare  your  state  to  a  family  composed 
of  three  brothers  (the  odious  simile  is 
then  repeated).  Lito  what  a  miserable 
condition  have  we  fallen  if  these  words 
are  true.     Pronounce  a  judgment  fall 
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of  joBticey  Sire,  and  make  them  retnm 
to  their  duty."    These  words  of  their 
orator  were  applauded  by  the  nobles, 
who  withdrew  from  the  royal  presence 
saying  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
sons  of  shoemakers  and  cobblers  to  call 
them  brothers,  and  that  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  noblesse  and 
Third  Estate  as  between  master   and 
valet      Of   course   M.    Taine   is    fa- 
miliar with  facts  to  be  found  in  every 
respectable  history  of  France.  The  more 
singular   is  the   tone  he  uses,  which 
seems  to  ignore  their  significance.    To 
imply  even  remotely  that  such    great 
social  forces  operating  during  centuries 
of  a  nation's  Irfcy  are  amenable  to  human 
volition,  is  enough   to  inspire  serious 
suspicion  as  to  M.  Taine's  preparation 
for  sociological  inquiries.     To  suggest 
that  it  was  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
French  noblesse  to  imitate    or  not  the 
English  aristocracy,  in  reference  to  an 
alliance  with  the  king  or  the  commons, 
belongs,  to  say  the  leasts  to  a  disap- 
pointing style  of  remark.     Can  any  one 
suppose  that  when  the  English  nobles 
in  the  thirteenth  century  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  commons,  they  were  think- 
ing of  the  future  glories  of  the  English 
Constitution,  that   with   prophetic  in- 
sight they  perceived  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  a  different  policy,  and  pa- 
triotically chose  that  which  four  or  five 
hundred  years  afterwards  would  permit 
their  countiy  to  pass  into  new  con- 
ditions   without    shock  or  breach   of 
continuity  1    Can  any  one  suppose  that 
the  French  nobles,  who  during  the  war 
for  the  Public  Good  did  their  best  to 
dismember  France,  were  actuated  by  a 
preternatural  wickedness,  and  foresaw 
that  their  course  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
found disintegration  of  French  society, 
from   which   nothing  but  the  terrible 
cataclysm  of  '89  could  rescue  it  ?    To 
ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 
The  secular  behaviour  of  large  classes 
is   determined  by   forces   over  which 
the  will   of  individuals  has  but  little 
control.     When  large  numbers  of  men 
in  certain  social  groups  are  seen  during 
long    periods,    pursuing    a    persistent 
course,  salutary  or  the  reverse,  to  the  well 
being  of  the  body  politic  taken  as  a 


whole,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  action 
is  directed  by  motives  and  impulses 
which  neither  the  will  nor  the  intellect 
of  man  are  adequate  to  interrupt  The 
social  milieu  is  paramount,  and  there 
is  no  more  concession  to  political  fa- 
talism involved  in  this  remark  than  the 
corresponding  influence  universally  ac- 
corded to  climate  and  geographical 
position,  as  sources  of  sociolc^cal  re- 
sults beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
terference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  M.  Taine  has 
rather  neglected  the  political  (x6et  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  Bevolution. 
They  are  not  so  obvious  and  interesting 
as  those  social  conditions  on  which  he 
has  dwelt  at  great  length   and  with 
much  talent ;   but  they  combined  to 
produce  the  effect  equally  with  these. 
The  intellectual  movement  which  occu- 
pied two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  France  is  one  of  the  very  brightest  and 
most  fascinating  spectacles  in  Uie  history 
of  the  human  mind.     That  M.  Taine 
should  have  yielded  to  its  incompar- 
able charm,  and,   absorbed  in  admira- 
tion, should   have  fallen  to  drawing 
it  anew,  is  no  way  surprising.     But  I 
regret  that  he  has  not  felt  that  another 
side  of  the  matter  also  needed  adequate 
treatment.    That  side  is  the  political 
or  Governmental   side.     Allowing   all 
the  efficacy  conceivable  to  the  criticism 
which  undermined  the  Ancien  Ripime, 
from  Montesquieu's  Persian  Letters  to 
Beaumarchais'  Mariage  de  Figaro y  it  is 
manifest  that  its  peculiar  powers  of  cor- 
rosion were  owing  quite  as  much  to  the 
milieu  in  which  it  worked  and  the  subject 
which  it  attacked,  as  to  its  own  inherent 
properties.    M.  Taine  owns  it  was  nearly 
powerless  in  England.   Kotwithstanding 
the  spread  of  French  literature  in  other 
countries,  its  effect  was  not  deep.     In 
France  alone  the  acid  found  the  alkali 
requisite  to  produce  overwhelming  effer- 
vescence.    When,  therefore,  he  begins 
his  book  with  an  inquiry  int^  the  struc- 
ture of  society  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  gives  a  very  graphic  picture  of  its 
abuses  and    injustices,  we   feel  he  is 
rather  plunging  in    medias    res.     We 
want  to  know  how  it  happened  that 
French  society  was  brought  into  this 
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extraordinary  condition — by  what  chain 
of  causes  the  Prench  people  had  been 
led  into  a  position  so  cruel  and  intoler- 
able that  anything  seemed  preferable 
to  continuing  in  it.  To  dwell  on  the  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  Philosophers; 
to  point  out  their  anarchic  doctrines, 
their  false  ideals,  and  perverted  senti- 
mentality; to  depict  them  as,  during 
half  a  century,  secreting  a  social  virus, 
which  in  the  end  poisoned  the  body-poli- 
tic, is  a  weakness  generally  now  confined 
to  clergymen  of  the  Boman  Church,  but 
which  I  would  not  impute  to  so  thought- 
ful a  writer  as  M.  Taine.  Still,  the  great 
emphasis  he  lays  on  the  *'  Doctrine  and 
'  its  Propagation  "  (Books  3  and  4)  may 
lead  many  into  error  on  this  point.  The 
criticism  of  the  Philosophers  was  an 
effect  of  the  political  and  social  state  of 
France  before  it  was  a  cause  operating 
to  the  destruction  of  that  state.  There 
was  no  criticism  under  Louis  XIY. ; 
little  under  the  Eegency,  or  even  under 
\  Fleury;  and  yet  it  is  under  these  re- 
presentatives of  the  Ancien  Regime  that 
the  materials  of  the  final  conflagration 
were  collected.  The  capital  point  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  the  progressive  break- 
down of  government,  which,  from  the 
death  of  Colbert  (1683),  or  of  Louvois 
(1691),  went  on  with  hardly  an  inter- 
ruption till  the  great  catastrophe.  The 
common  phrases  that  the  despotic  ma- 
chine was  wearing  out,  &c ,  are  meta- 
phors containing  a  certain  amount  of 
truth,  but  too  vague  to  be  satisfiictory. 
The  despotic  machine  never  seemed 
more  nearly  worn  out  than  under  the 
incompetent  regency  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, and  yet  it  was  capable  of  the  bril- 
liant revival  with  which  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  commenced.  Why  was  no 
similar  revival  possible  afterwsurds  1  If 
the  answer  be  given — ^as  it  must  be 
— that  the  abhorrent  turpitude  of 
Louis  XV,  prevented  all  chance  of  re- 
form, the  question  is  only  removed  a 
step  backwards,  and  we  have  to  ask, 
why  were  the  vices  of  one  loathsome 
libertine  sufficient  to  paralyse  the  Go- 
vernment of  a  great  state  ?  History  is 
full  of  debauched  kings.  But  only  one 
stands  charged  with  such  an  incubus  of 
infamy  as  he  who  is  without  injustice 


regarded  as  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  The  sterile  im- 
peachment of  prominent  individuals, 
which  would  make  them  responsible 
for  the  action  of  great  political  forces, 
is  rebuked  by  the  justice  of  modem 
history.  If  Louis  XV.  did  the  harm 
we  must  admit  he  did,  we  must  blame 
him  with  reserved  condemnation  for  the 
system  of  which  he  among  others  was 
a  product  His  vices,  and  those  of 
his  Government,  sink  from  the  class  of 
causes  to  that  of  effects,  which  need 
themselves  to  be  explained  and  ac- 
counted for. 

We  are  thus  led  back  to  periods  very 
remote  from  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  long  antecedent  time  in  which  this 
strange  French  monarchy  was  slowly  built 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  who  would  trace  a 
pertinent  history  of  the  causes  of  the 
French  Eevolution  must  ascend  to  the 
epoch  of  Louis  IX.,  or  even  of  Hugh 
Capet     He  would  have  to  exhibit  the 
false    and    insecure    position    of   the 
monarchy  from  its  commencement;. the 
mixture  of  fraud  and  violence  it  was 
forced  to  use  to  subdue  the  anarchic 
turbulence  of   the   great  feudatories ; 
how  this  fraud  and  this  violence  seemed 
dictated  not  only  by  ambition,  but  by  a 
genuine  regard  to  the  public  wel&re  ; 
how  the  kingly  power  was  not  able  to 
compass  even  a  semblance  of  political 
unity,  save  by  such  a  disastrous  sup- 
pression of  all  local  life  and  initiative 
as  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  itself. 
The  grotesque  and  barbarous  fiscality  by 
which  the  royal  treasury  was  robbed  of 
nearly  half  the  revenue,  wrung  from  the 
crushed  taxpayer,  would  be  set  forth  in 
its  revolting  iniquity.    The  obliteration 
of  the  bulwarks,  whether  against  de- 
spotic power  or  democratic  insurgenoe, 
afforded  by  local  liberties,  would   be 
carefully  recorded,  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  unhallowed  French  monar- 
chy would  be  displayed  as  a  logical  and 
consistent  whole,  during  which  a  noble 
people   was  subjected   to  secular  and 
imdeserved  iniquity,  and  of  which  the 
yengeance  ultimately  wreaked  was  the 
only  fitting  conclusion. 

Jas.  Cotter  Morison. 


INVAUDS  AND  THE  BEDRIDDEN. 


HOOPER-S 
ELASTIC  WATER  OB  AIB-BEDS,  AND  CUSHIONS, 

pT«T«it  Bed-AoTO,  and  affoid  mcb  nliaf  uid  comfort  m  euinot  bo  obtiiiied  from  kdj  other  dwcripticin  c 

InTklid  Bed  ar  Ciuluoii. 
i'ttd  in  tti  Royal  AmtliM  ^  Boglaitd,  Otrmmy,  *e.,  at  veU  u  i*  rt«  prkttifal  Baipital*  at  Amu  an. 


ILt-USTRATBD    PRICE    LIST    PRBB    BV    POST. 


HOOFER  AND  COHF^,  Bole  Haiui&otnrers, 

7,  PALL  UALL  BAST,    LONDON. 

SYMINGTON'S  EGYPTIAN  FOOD. 

(tnoctlHi 

«iv=l,  (Hi 
It  taulrn 


•liln.    In  Ttn^  li.  per  lb. 

mparad  ud  Bold  br  W.  BTirDrOTpV  ft  00.,  Bnwdn  BtMm  Mllli 

XftrlMt  BitrMiTOliglL 

RetaQ  of  Orocvi*  uid  ChmtoU. 

Wholeule  Umdan  Ascntl:  Mnin.   BARCLAY   ft  BONB,  Farrlngdo 


TRADE   MARK.  ■''*~'^(?%°X 


BROWN  &  gREEN'S  KITCHEN  RANGES. 

PRrZE  MEDALS-LONDON,   DUBLIN,  A  PARIS. 


CM  Kuigea  Rout  in  Front,  ftiid  tn  nnmrpaned  lor  tiMnomjr,   ClMolmeas,  jiBnenl  Contenieuca, 
Heating  Batfaa,  thotcn^  YentUatioD,  and  the  prevention  of  Smokj  CtumneTi. 

BBOWN  ft  GREEN'S  PORTABLE  COOKING  STOVES 

BURN  A  SUBPBI8INQLT  SMALL   QUANTITT  OF  FUEL 
Thof  ue  leoommended  fin  Bmall  Fuailiei,  aDdH'ui  uuiliair  to  laiga  EitabliihiiMDts. 

Fro^Mctwei  pott-free  <m  applkaiion  to 


MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS. ' 

ISO  WoApeopla  baiog  smployed  npon  ths  PrsmiwB,  tX\  Ordan  ara  now  siBcntcd  irith  gntt  IlFfi-.i 
Pirat-dass  Engravers,  Die-Sinkerfl,  Lithographers,  and  Stampers. 

Oresta,  Arms,  Monograms,  and  Address  Dies  Gat  at  Half  the  Usual  Chir^-: 

WRITING  PAPERS  dirtet  from  Om  Mill*,  Cut,  Pnmd,  and  Finitlud  t^xnt  Ou  Prmiia. 
THB  NEW  SQUARE-CUT  ENVELOPES.     I      DANCE  PROGRAMMES. 
SERMON   PAPERS:   OUTSIDE8.  DINNER   MENUS.    AT<HOUB  CAR: 

INVITATION  NOTES.    RETURN  THANKS.I      PISH  AND  DESSERT  PAPERS. 

NCCHARQE  FOR  PLAIN  STAHPINQ.    Pmitiea  caa  bring  their  own  Diti. 

Packets  of  120  Sheets  of  Note  Paper  6d.  I   250  Useflil  Envelopea  .      .       !> 
,,  Thick  „  1b.  Od.  1 1000  Extra  Large  Envelopes    4s,e 

IITUEI  TR»[L     IT-HOHI  NOTES.      IITITATIOHS.      DISSEIT,  BOUQDET.  JLMD  FUCT  DISB  FIPEU. 
eCMOOt.    eTATlONERY-AI_l_    KINOS. 

Plate  Engraved  and  100  Visiting  Cards  Printed /or  Four  SkiUinjy 
P  ft  Q.'S  STRAW  WRITING-PAPER.  ONLY  THREE  SHILLINGS  PERREA 


PS0FIT8  BASED  UPON  THE  BEADT  XONET  BT8TBH 


DR    ROOKE'S 

ANTI-LANOET- 


All  who  wish  to  pneerra  health,  and  thus 
prolong  life,  should  read  Dr.  Booke's  "Anti- 
Lakckt,  or  Hundf  Quide  to  Domestic  Hedicine," 
which  c«n  be  had  Oratii  from  aaj  Chemist,  or 
pott  Jtm  from  Dr.  Rooke,  Scarborongh.  Con- 
ceruing  this  book,  which  containa  168  pages, 
the  late  eminent  author,  Sheridan  Enovrlei, 
ahserved :  "  It  mil  it  an  inealculahlB  hoon  lo 
*Mrv  ferton  teha  etat  read  and  Ihiiti:." 


CROSBY'S 

BALSAMIC 

COUGH    ELIXIR 


iHnmptluii,  Con)*!.  Inl  ■■■■' 
j  Dl  the  ThrottudOir-l , 


>n  be  l»d  QatTis  of  aU  Chan 


Fossessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOO^ 

HAS  TWENTY  TEAES'  WOBLD-WIDE  BBPUTATIOK. 


Bespecting  another  Corn  Flour  claiming  to  be  *'  the  best,"  th' 
Lancet  observes : — "  The  new  *  brand '  is  decidedly  superior  to  onp  "' 
two  others  with  which  we  compared  it,  though  we  do  not  assert  tt.. ' 
it  is  superior  to  all" — Lcmcet,  Nov.  13th,  1875. 


L<j,'iK^t     li. 


§ 


JOHNSTON'S    <^"^  ''^^  """^^  * 

CORN    FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST 

"  Is  decidedly  superior." — Lancet 

G-LBNFIBLD 

THE 

QUEEN'S 

LAUNDRESS 

SAYS  THIS   STARCH 

IS  THE   BEST 

SHE  EVER 

USED. 

GLENFIELD 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE    SCOTTISH   FROVIDEMT    INSTITUTION. 

Accumulated  Funds  above  £3,660,000. 
EDmBUEGH  :  6,  St.  Andrew  Sq.  ;  LONDON :  18,  King  William  St.,  E.C. 

This  Society  differs  in  its  Principles  from  any  other  Office. 

Instead  of  charging  rates  admittedly  higher  than  ar«  necessary,  and  afterwards  retnming  the  ezeoH.  rn  tM 
shape  of  periodical  Bonuses,  it  gives  from  the  first  as  large  an  Assurance  as  the  Premiurat  will  with  eafely 
bear — reserving  the  whole  Surplus  for  those  who  lire  long  enough  to  secure  the  Common  Fund  from  loss. 

A  Policy  for  £1200  to  £1250  mav  thus  at  most  ages  be  had  for  the  Premium  usually  charged  for  £li>-0 
only ;  while  by  rtM-nHng  the  surplus,  lai*ge  additions  have  been  given— and  may  be  expected  in  L^*^^: 
future — on  the  Policies  of  these  who  live  to  participate. 
In  a  few  cases.  Policies  which  have  shared  at  the  whole  four  di>isions  of  Surplus  have  been  doubled. 
ITS  TERMS  are  tnus  well  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  intending  Assurers.     They  are  wjhuahVj 
adapted  to  the  case  of  Provisions  under   Family  Settlements,  or  otherwise,  where  it   is  fretjuently  of   i:j«- 
portance  to  secure,  for  the  smallest  present  outlay,  a  competent  provision,  of  definite  amount,  in  the  cab«  uf 
early  death. 
THE  NEW  BUSINESS  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  has  exceeded  ONE  MILLION  sterling. 
Pull  Statements  of  Principles  and  Tables  of  Bates  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report 
Edinbubgh,  March,  1 876.  JAMES  WATSON,  Mama^jrr. 


J.  &  P.  COATS' 
SEWING 


BEST  SOFT  6-COBD 

SEwma  coTT(xr. 

SaiTABLE  FOR 
AJJL  SEWIMO  KAOUnCES. 


EXTRA  GLACE  COTTON. 

This  Cotton  being  greatly  improved  in 
quality  and  finish,  will  be  foond  nnsurpassed  for 

Machine  or  Hand  Sewing, 
On  Keels,  tOO,  900,  or  fiOO  Yards« 


COTTON. 


GROGHET  08 

TATTING  corral, 

UnsiirpMM4  la  Quality. 

To  be  had  of  all  Wholesale  d  Retail  Drapers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


MACMILLAira  MAqAZIETE— ADYERTtSEMESTS. 
iVicB  U  Monthly. 

MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

No.  197.  FOB  MARCH. 


FOETHV.     ay  W.  M.  RollRIt 
GENTLEMAN  E^IQRANT." 


■ILI.IAM  BELL  BCOTT  AND  MODERN  KNGLISH  POETRY.    Bv  W.  H.  RoilRit. 

4.— THE  GERMAN  BTA'tB:  A  SKETCH.     Df  " " 

"      ^  EMI 


—OIL-MAKING  11 
— TROIS  SAISONS. 
— TAlMK'a  "ANCIEN  HBOIUE.'    Bj  Ju.  COTTD  HouKm. 

AU  OMMMmtcatwiM  ihovld  bt  addruud  to  I'm  KUtor  of  ifaemOkin't  Uagmitu, 
"  To  (JU  ear*  of  UcsaBs.  MA01IIU.AN  &  Co.,  89  and  30,  Bid/ord  Strut,  CovMt 
QardM,  W.C." 

Mptry  MS.  Aould  bvtr  Uu  Nam*  <md  Addrm  of  O*  wrUtr,  ami  b*  oMonfKHHMi  hf  M« 
tuetttary  Po$tagt  Stampi/or  <t«  tUmth  m  mm  of  tum-aee^tonc*.  Bviy  iidtammr 
mil  bi  mad*  to  mtd  badt  no»-atc»pltd  Artiekt,  but  tiU  Sdttor  eaunoi  ptarontM  UMr 
MftrvtHm. 


MORTLOCK'S    POTTERY    GALLERIES 

(bstablibhkd  I71S.} 
The  laryat  Selection  of  China,  GUut,  and  Earthaiwan  m  tht  United  Kingdom. 

DINHEB  and  LUNCHEON  SERVlCEa.       i       NEW  SHOW  ROOMS  for  GLASS. 
BREAKFAST  and  TEA  SERVICES.  GLASS,  ENGRAVED  Md  PLAIN. 

DESSERT  Mid  TOILET  SERVICES.  ANTIQUE  snd  RENAISSANCE. 

ORNAMENTAL   PORCELAIN,  i       GLASS  TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

PATTERNS  AND  ESTIMATES  FREE  OF  EXPENSE. 
ALL  GOODS  MAREED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES,  WITH  A  DISCOUNT  FOB  CASH. 


30S  and  904,  OXFORD  STREET,  ud  SI,  ORCHARD  STREET,  W. 


PossesBing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR. 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS'  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Bespecting  another  Corn  Flour  claiming  to  be  *'  the  best," 
and  relying  upon  an  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet  in 
support  of  its  pretension  the  following  is  the  ungarbled 
judgment  of  th::t  journal : — '*  The  new  *  brand '  is  decidedly- 
superior  to  one  or  two  others  with  which  we  compared  it, 
though  we  do  not  assert  that  it  is  superior  to  alL" — Lancet, 
Nov.  13th,  1875. 


BENNETTS  KETLESS  WATCHES. 

No  Key  Kqnired.    Air-tight,  Damp-tight,  Dnst-tiftlit. 
8ILTGR~4I  pliiieas,  8  gnbeaa,  10  gmneas,  GOLD— 10  gnineas,  12  k^m^  14  gniw 

PenoQB  who  forward  th«ir  lnou«y  may  rely  on  tba  bast  poaaible  Watch. 
OEKTLXHER'8  CV£ST  WATCH  in  the  LATEST  STTIX.  UDIXS- 


Sto    s       ttDlt 


a  Key,  for  Oentlemea,  in  Gold,  80  to  <0  goineaa  ;  ditto 
in  ouTer,  id  io  25  guinau.     Ditto  for  Ladiea,  with  richly- EagraTed  Gold  Cues  and  DUl^ 

from  20  to  80  gumeaa. 

AN   ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  OF  DRAWING-ROOM  CLOCKS 

Of  the  Newest  Deaigna. 

Blanufactor;:  65  &  64,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 


MACMILIiAN'S   MAGAZINE. 


APEIL,  1876. 


THE  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND: 
AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  SION   COLLEGE. 


I  HATE  heard  it  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  Church  of  Eogland  is  an  institution 
80  thoroughly  artificial,  and  of  which  the 
justification,  if  any  justification  for  it 
can  be  found,  must  be  sought  in  reasons 
so  extremely  faivfetched,  that  only  highly 
trained  and  educated  people  can  be  made 
to  see  that  it  has  a  possible  defence  at  all, 
and  that  to  undertake  its  defence  before  a 
plain  audience  of  working  men  would  be 
hopeless.     It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  try  the  experiment ;  and  I  had  long 
had  a  half-formed  design  of  endeavour- 
ing to  show  to  an  audience  of  working 
men  the  case,  as  I  for  my  part  conceived 
i%  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  meanwhile  there  comes  to  me  my 
friend,  your  President,  and  reminds  me 
of  an  old  request  of  his  that  I  should 
some  day  speak  in  this  hall,  and  presses 
me  to  comply  with  it  this  very  season. 
And  if  I  am  to  speak  at  Sion  College, 
and  to  the  London  clergy,  and  at  this 
juncture,  how  can  I  help  remembering 
my  old  design  of  speaking  about  the 
Church   of  England;  remembering  it, 
and  being  tempted,  though  before  a  very 
different  audience,  to  take  that  subject  ? 

Jeremy  Taylor  says :  "  Every  minister 
ought  to  concern  himself  in  the  faults 
of  them  that  are  present,  but  not  of  the 
absent."  '^  Every  minister,"  he  says 
again,  "  ought  to  preach  to  his  hearers 
and  urge  their  duty ;  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist told  the  soldiers  what  the  soldiers 
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should  do,  but  troubled  not  their  headff 
with  what  was  the  duty  of  the  Scribes* 
and    Pharisees."     And    certainly   one 
should  not  defend  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  an  audience  of  clergy  and  to  an 
audience  of  artisans  in  quite  the  same 
way.    But  perhaps  one  ought  not  to  care ' 
to  put  at  sdl  before  the  dergy  the  case 
for  the  Church  of  England,  but  rather 
one    should   bring    before    them   the 
case  against  it.     For  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  supposed  to  be 
their  own   case,  and  they  are  patties 
interested ;  and  to  commend  their  own 
case  to  the  parties  interested  is  useless, 
but  what  may  do  them  most  good  is 
rather  to  show  them  ita  defects:     And 
in  this  view,  the  profitable  thing  for 
the  London  clergy  at  Sion' College  to 
hear  would  be,  perhaps,  a  lecture  on  dis- 
establishment, an  exhortation  to  "  happy 
despatch."    But'  this  is  not  so,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  not  a  private  sect  but  a  national 
institution.     There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  regard  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  cause  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  as  the  parties  con- 
cerned for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  clergy  are  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  nation.    As  the  Church 
of  England  will  not  be  abolished  to 
gratify   the  jealousy   of  this  and   that 
private    sect,    also    a    small    minority 
of  the  nation,  so   neither   will  it  be 
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Tlie  Cliurch  oj  England. 


maintained  to  gratify  the  interest  of 
the  clergy.  Public  institutions  must 
have  public  reasons  for  existing ;  and  if 
at  any  time  there  arise  circumstances 
and  dangers  "which  induce  a  return  to 
those  reasons,  to  set  them  in  a  clear 
light  to  oneself  again,  and  to  make  sure 
of  thenif  the  clergy  may  with  just  as 
much  propriety  do  this,  or  assist  at  its 
being  done— -nay,  they  are  as  much 
bound  to  do  it — as  any  other  members 
of  the  community. 

Bat  some  one  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  say,  that  though  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  your  hearing  the  Church 
of  England  defended,  yet  there  is  an 
impropriety  in  my  defending  it  to  you. 
A  man  who  bas  published  a  good  deal 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  body  of 
theological  doctrine  commonly  received 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  com- 
monly preached  by  its  ministers,  cannot 
well,  it  may  be  thought,  stand  up  before 
the  clergy  as  a  friend  to  their  cause  and 
to  that  of  the  Church.  Professed  ardent 
enemies  of  the  Church  have  assured  me 
that  I  am  really,  in  their  opinion,  one 
of  the  worst  enemies  that  the  Church 
has,  a  much  worse  enemy  than  them- 
selves. Perhaps  that  opinion  is  shared 
by  some  of  those  who  now  hear  me.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  totally  erro- 
neous. It  is  founded  in  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  character  and  scope 
of  what  I  have  written  concerning  reli- 
gion. I  regard  the  Church  of  England 
as,  in  fact,  a  great  national  society  for  the 
promotion  of  what  is  commonly  called 
.  goodnessy  and  for  promoting  it  through 
the  most  effectual  means  possible,  the 
only  means  which  are  really  and  truly 
effectual  for  the  object — through  the 
means  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of 
the  Bible.  This  plain  practical  object 
is  undeniably  the  object  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  clergy.  "Oar 
province,''  says  Butler,  whose  sayings 
come  the  more  readily  to  mymind  because 
I  have  been  very  busy  with  him  lately, 
"  our  province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life 
•  and  manners,  the  science  of  improving 
.  the  temper  and  making  the  heart  better. 
This  is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate ; 
how  much  it  has  lain  neglected  is  indeed 


astonishing.  He  who  should  find  out  one 
rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work  would  de- 
serv^e  infinitely  better  of  mankind  tlian 
all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge 
put  together."  This  is  indeed  true  re- 
ligion, true  Christianity.  "  Illi  sunt  veri 
fideles  Tui,"  says  the  "Imitation,"  "jui 
ioiam  vitam  suam  ad  emendationem  dis- 
ponuni**  Undoubtedly  this  is  so ;  and 
the  more  we  come  to  see  and  feelit  to  be 
BO,  the  more  shall  we  get  a  happy  sense 
of  clearness  and  certainty  in  religion. 

l^ow,  to  put  a  new  construction  upon 
many  things  that  are  said  in  the  Bible, 
to  point  out  errors  in  the  Bible^  erron 
in  the  dealings  of  theologians  with  it, 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  "other  know- 
ledge" which  Butler  disparages  bj  com- 
parison with  a  knowledge  more  import- 
ant Perhaps  he  goes  too  fax  when  he 
disparages  it  so  absolutely  as  in  another 
place  he  does,  where  he  makes  Moses 
conclude,  and  appears  to  agree  with 
Moses  in  concluding,  that  ^^ike  on^ 
knowledge^  which  is  of  any  avail  to  as, 
is  that  which  teaches  us  our  dufy  or 
assists  us  in  the  discharge  of  it"  ^^If," 
says  he,  "  the  discoveries  of  men  of  deep 
research  and  curious  inquiry  serve  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  the  way 
of  proof,  motive  to  practise,  or  afisistanoe 
in  it ;  or  if  they  tend  to  render  life  lees 
unhappy  and  promote  its  satisfBctioos, 
then  they  are  niost  usefully  employed; 
but  bringing  things  to  light,  alone  and 
of  itself,  is  of  no  manner  of  nse  any 
otherwise  than  as  entertainment  and 
diversion. "  *^  Bringing  things  to  light " 
is  not  properly  to  be  spoken  of,  I  ttunl^ 
quite  in  this  fashion.  Still,  with  the 
low  comparative  rank  whidi  Butler 
assigns  to  it  I  will  not  quarrel;  and 
when  he  urges  that  "  knowledge  is  not 
our  proper  happiness,"  and  that  **men 
of  research  and  curious  inquiry  should 
just  be  put  in  mind  not  to  mistake 
what  they  are  doing,''  we  may  all  of  us 
readily  admit  that  his  admonitions  are 
wise  and  salutary. 

And  therefore  the  object  of  the 
Church,  which  is  in  large  the  promo- 
tion of  goodness,  and  the  bndness  of 
the  clergy,  which  is  to  teach  men  their 
duty  and  to  assist  them  in  the  discbaige 
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of  it,  do  really  interest  me  more,  and  do 
appear  in  my  eyes  as  things  much  more 
valoable  and  important  than  the  object 
and  business  pursued  in  those  writings 
of  mine  which  are  in  question,  writings 
which  seek  to  put  a  new  construction 
on  much  in  the  Bible,  to  alter  the  cur- 
rent criticism  of  it,  to  invalidate  the 
conclusions  of  theologians  from  it.     If 
the  two  are  to  conflict,  I  had  fax  rather 
that  it  should  be  the  object  and  busi- 
ness of  those  writings  which  should 
have  to  give  way.     Most  certainly  the 
establishment  of  an  improved  biblical 
criticism,  or  the  demolition  of  the  sys- 
tems of  theologians,  will  never  in  itself 
avail  to  teach  men  their  duty  or  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  it.    Per- 
haps, even,  no  one  can  very  much  give 
himself  to  such  tasks  without  running 
some  risk  of  over-valuing  their  import- 
ance and  of  being  diverted  by  them 
ixom.  practice.      But  there  are  times 
when  practice   itself,  when   the  very 
object  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy 
— the  promotion  of  goodness  through 
the  instnimentalitv  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  of  the  Bible — ^is  endangered, 
with  many  persons,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  systems  of  theologians, 
from  the  want  of  a  new  and  better  con- 
struction than  theirs  to  put  upon  the 
Bible.    And  ours  is  a  time  of  this  kind  ; 
such,  at  least,  is  my  conviction.    Nor  are 
persons  free  to  say  that  we  had  better  all 
of  us  stick  to  practice,  and  resolve  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  speculative  ques- 
tions of  biblical  and  theological  criticism. 
No,  such  questions  catch  men  in  a  sea- 
son and  manner  which  does  not  depend 
on  their  own  will ;  and  often  their  whole 
spirit  is  bewildered  by  them,  and  their 
former  bold  on  practice  seems  threat- 
ened.    Well,  then,  at  this  point  and  for 
those  persons,  the  criticism  which  I  have 
attempted  is  designed  to  come  in,  when 
for  want  of  some  such  new  criticism 
their  practical  hold  on  the  Bible  and  on 
the  Christian  religion  seems  to  be  threat- 
ened.   The  criticism  is  not  presented  as 
something  imiversally  salutaiy  and  in-  - 
dispensable,  far  less  as  any  substitute 
for  a  practical  hold  upon  Christianity 
and  the  Bible,  or  of  at  all  comparable 


value  with  it.  The  user  may  even,  if 
he  likes,  having  in  view  the  risks  which 
beset  practice  from  the  misemployment 
of  such  criticism,  say  while  he  uses  it 
that  he  is  but  making  himself  friends 
through  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness. It  is  evident  that  the  author  of 
such  criticism,  holding  this  to  be  its 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  to  the  business  of  the  clergy, 
and  holding  it  so  cheap  by  comparison 
with  that  object  and  that  business,  is  by 
no  means  constituted,  through  the  fact  of 
his  having  published  it,  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  and  clergy,  or  precluded  from 
feeling  and  expressing  a  hearty  desire 
for  their  preservation. 

I  have  called 'the  Church  of  England 
— to  give  the  plainest  and  most  direct 
idea  I  could  of  its  real  reason  for  exist- 
ing— a  great  national  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  goodmss,    Nothing  interests 
people,  after  all,  so  much  as  goodness ; 
and  it  is  in  human  nature  that  what 
interests  men  very  much  tlxey  should 
not  leave  to  private  and  chance  handling, 
but  should  give  to  it  a  public  institu- 
tion.     There  may  be  very  important 
things  to  which  public  institution  is 
not  given-.;  but  it  will  generally  turn 
out,  we  shall  find,  that  they  are  things 
of  which  the  whole  community  does 
not  strongly  feel  the  importance.     Art 
and  literature  are  very  important  things, 
and  art  and  literature,  it  is  often  urged, 
are  not  matters  of  public  institution  in 
England;  why,   then,   should  religion 
be?    The  answer  is,  that  so  &r  as  art 
and  literature  are  not  matters  of  public 
institution  like  religion,  this  is  because 
the  whole  community  has  not  felt  them 
to  be  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
it,  as  it  feels  reUgion  to  be.     In  only 
one  famous  community,  perhaps,  has 
the  people  at  large  felt  art  and  litera- 
ture to  be  necessaries  of  life,  as  with  us 
the  people  at  large  has  felt  religion  to 
be.  That  community  was  ancient  Athens. 
And  in  ancient  Athens  art  and  litera- 
ture were  matters  of  public  and  national  . 
institution,  like  rehgion.     In  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  modern  Europe  we  find 
religion,  alone  of  spiritual  concerns,  to 
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have  had  a  legulai  public  organisation 
givea  to  it,  because,  alone  of  spiritual 
conoems,  rdigion  was  felt  by  every  one  to 
interest  the  nation  profoundly,  just  like 
social  order  and  security.  It  is  true,  we 
see  a  great  community  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  United  States  of  America,  where 
it  cannot  be  said  that  religion  does  not 
interest  people,  and  where,  notwith- 
standing, there  is  no  public  institution 
and  organisation  of  religion.  But  that 
is  because  the  United  States  were  colo- 
nised by  people  who,  from  special  cir- 
cumstances, had  in  this  country  been 
led  to  adopt  the  theory  and  the  habit, 
then  novel,  of  separatism,  and  who  car- 
ried the  already  formed  theory  and  habit 
into  America  and  there  gave  effect  to  it. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  .of  some  of  our 
chief  colonial  dependencies.  Their  com- 
munities are  made  up,  in  a  remarkably 
laxge  proportion,  out  of  that  sort  and 
class  of  English  people  in  whom  the 
theory  and  habit  of  separatism  exists 
formed,  owing  to  certain  old  religious 
conflicts  in  this  country,  already.  The 
theory  and  the  habit  of  separatiBm  soon 
make  a  common  form  of  religion  seem 
a  thing  both  impossible  and  undesirable, 
and  without  a  common  form  of  religion 
there  cannot  well  be  a  public  institution 
of  it  Stilly  all  this  does  not  make  the 
public  institution  of  a  thing  so  important 
as  religion,  to  be  any  the  lees  the  evi- 
dent natural  instinct  of  mankind,  their 
plain  first  impulse  in  the  matter ;  neither 
does  it  make  that  first  impulse  to  be 
any  the  less  in  itself  a  just  one. 

For  a  just  one  it  is  in  itself^  surely. 
All  that  is  said  to  make  it  out  to  be  so, 
said  by  Butler  for  instance — whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  whom  I  have, 
as  I  said,  just  now  a  special  disposition 
to  quote,  but  whose  practical  view  of 
things  is,  besides,  in  itself  almost  always 
so  sound  and  weighty — seems  to  me  of 
an  evidence  and  solidity  quite  indisput- 
able. The  public  institution  of  religion, 
he  again  and  again  insists,  is  '*  a  stand- 
ing publication  of  the  Gospel,"  ''a 
serious  call  upon  men  to  attend  to  it," 
and  therefore  of  an  "  effect  very  import- 
ant and  valuable."  A  visible  Church, 
with  a  publicly  instituted  form  of  religion, 


is,  he  says,  ''  like  a  city  upon  a  hiU— a 
standing  memorial  to  the  world  of  the 
duty  which  we  owe  our  Maker ;  to  call 
men  continually,  both  by  example  and 
instruction,  to  attend  to  it^  and,  by  the 
form  of  religion  ever  before  their  eyee, 
to  remind  them  of  the  reality ;  to  be 
the  repository  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  to 
hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  in  aid 
to  that  of  nature,  and  to  propagate  it 
throughout  all  generations  to  the  end 
of  the  world."    ''  That  which  men  have 
accounted  religion,"  he  says  again,  in 
his  «  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Dorham/' 
^'  has  had,  generally  speaking,  a  great 
and  conspicuous  part  in  all  public  ap- 
pearances, and  the  face  of  it  has  been 
kept  up  with  great  reverence  throogboat 
all  ranks  fix>m  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
and  without  somewhat  of  this  nature, 
piety  will  grow  languid  even  among  the 
better  sort  of  men,  and  the  wont  will 
go  on  quietly  in  an  abandoned  conrse, 
with  fewer  interruptions  from  within 
than  they  would  have,  were  religious 
reflections    forced    oft^er  upon  their 
minds,    and,    consequently,  with  less 
probability  of  their  amendment"  Here, 
I  say,  is  surely  abundant  reason  sog- 
gested,  if  the  thing  were  not  alieadj 
clear  enough  of  itself  why  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  gooidfless,  such  as  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  fondamentil 
design  is,  should  at  the  same  time  be  a 
national  society,  a  society  with  a  pnblidj 
instituted  form  of  religion. 

And  yet  with  what  enemies  and 
dangers  is  this  reasonable  and  natural 
arrangement  now  encompassed  here! 
I  open  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  in  order 
to  read  the  politicd  summary,  sure  to  be 
written  wiUi  ability  and  vigour,  and  to 
find  there  what  lines  of  agitation  are  in 
prospect  for  us.  Well,  I  am  told  in  the 
political  summary  that  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  is  "t^ 
question  which  the  very  Spirit  of  Time 
has  borne  on  into  the  first  place."  The 
Spirit  of  Time  is  a  personage  for  whose 
operations  I  have  myself  the  greatest 
respect ;  whatever  he  does,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  gravest  effect  And  he 
has  borne,  we  are  told,  the  question  ot 
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tbe  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  the  very  first  rank  of 
questions  in  agitation.  *'  Tbe  agitation/' 
continues  the  summarist,  "  is  the  least 
fictitious  of  any  political  movement  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  time.  It  is  the 
one  subject  on  which  you  are  most  cer- 
tain of  having  a  crowded  meeting  in 
any  large  town  in  England.  It  is  the 
one  bond  of  union  between  the  most 
important  groups  of  liberals.  Even  the 
Tapers  and  Tadpoles  of  politics  must 
admit  that  this  party  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing really  formidable." 

Then  our  writer  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate the  forces  of  his  party.  It  com- 
prises practically,  he  says,  the  whole 
body  of  the  Protestant  Nonconform- 
ists ;  this  is,  indeed,  a  thing  of  course. 
But  the  Wesleyans,  too,  he  adds,  are 
almost  certainly  about  to  join  it ;  while 
of  the  Catholics  it  is  calculated  that 
two-thirds  would  vote  for  ''the  policy 
of  taking  away  artificial  advantages 
from  a  rival  hierarchy."  ''  From  within 
the  Church  itself,''  he  goes  on, ''  there 
are  gradually  coming  allies  of  each  of 
the  three  colours :  SacramentaliBts,  weary 
of  the  Srastian  bonds  of  Parliament  and 
the  "Pmy  Council ;  £vangelicak>,  exas- 
perated by  State  connivance  with  a 
Bomanizing  reaction;  Broad  Church- 
men, who  are  beginning  to  see,  first, 
that  the  laity  in  a  Free  Church  would 
bold  the  keys  of  the  treasury,  and  would 
therefore  be  better  able  than  they  are 
DOW  to  secure  liberality  of  doctrine  in 
their  clergy ;  and,  secondly,  are  begin- 
ning to  see,  that  the  straining  to  make 
the  old  bottles  of  rite  and  formulary 
hold  the  wine  of  new  thought,  withers 
up  intellectual  manliness,  straightfor- 
wardness, and  vigorous  health  of  con- 
science, both  in  those  who  practise  these 
economies  and  in  those  whom  their 
moderation  fascinates." 

The  thing  could  not  well  be  more 
forcibly  stated,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
Ffltablisbed  Church  does  indeed,  as  thus 
presented,  seem  black  enough.  But 
we  have  still  to  hear  of  the  diBpoeition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Hock,  of  the 
working  multitudes.  '*  As  for  the  work- 
ing classes,"  the  writer  says,  *'  the  re- 


ligious portion  would  follow  the  policy 
of  the  sect  to  which  the  individual 
happened  to  belong ;  while  that  portion 
which  is  not  attached  either  to  church 
or  chapel,  apart  from  personal  or  local 
considerations  of  accidental  force,  would 
certainly  go  for  disestablishment  Not 
a  single  leader  of  the  industrial  class, 
with  any  pretence  to  a  representative 
character,  but  is  already  strongly  and 
distinctly  pledged."  And  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  "  the  cause  of  disestablish- 
ment, so  far  itom  being  the  forlorn 
crusade  of  a  handful  of  fanatics,  is  in 
fact  a  cause  to  which  a  greater  number 
of  Badicals  of  all  kinds  may  be  expected 
to  rally  than  to  any  other  cause  what- 
ever." And  therefore  this  cause  should 
be  made  by  all  Liberals,  he  says,  the  real 
object^  and  other  things  should  be  treated 
as  secondary  and  contributory  to  it  ''Let 
us  reform  our  electoral  machinery,"  says 
he,  "  by  all  means,  but  let  us  under- 
stand, and  make  others  understand,  that 
we  only  seek  this  because  we  seek  some- 
thing else  :  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  England."  Such 
is  the  programme  of  what  calls  itself 
"  scientific  liberalism." 

By  hx  the  most  formidable  force  in 
the  array  of  dangers  which  this  critic 
has  mustered  to  threaten  the  Church  of 
England,  is  the  estrangement  of  the 
working  classes  of  that  part  of  them, 
too,  which  has  no  attachment  to  Dissent^ 
but  which  is  simply  zealous  about  social 
aLd  political  questions.  This  part  may 
not  be  overwhelming  in  numbers,  but 
it  is  the  living  and  leading  part  of  the 
whole  to  which  it  belongs — its  sentiment 
tends  to  become,  with  time,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole.  If  its  sentiment  is 
unalterably  hostile  to  the  Church  of 
England,  if  the  character  of  the  Church 
is  such  that  this  must  needs  be  so  and 
remain  so,  then  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment  is,  I  think,  settled,  and  the 
Church  of  England  cannot,  in  the  long 
run,  stand. 

Now,  the  ideal  of  this  class  is  a 
future — a  future  on  earth,  not  up  in  the 
sky — which  shall  profoundly  change 
and  ameliorate  things  for  them ;  an  im- 
mense   social    progress,  nay,  a  social 
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transfonnatioii ;  in  short,  an  their  eong 
goes,  "a  good  time  coming/'  And  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  be  an  appendage 
to  the  Barbarians,  as  I  have  somewhere, 
in  joke,  called  it ;  an  institution  devoted 
above  all  to  the  landed  gentry,  bat  also 
to  the  propertied  and  satisfied  classes 
generally;  favouring  immobility,  preach- 
ing submission,  and  reserving  trans- 
formation in  general  for  the  other  side 
of  the  grave. 

Such  aChurch,  ladmit,  cannot  possibly 
nowadays  attach  the  working  classes,  or 
be  viewed  with  anything  but  disfavour 
by  them.  But  certainly  the  superstitious 
worship  of  existing  social  facts,  the 
devoted  obsequiousness  to  the  landed 
and  propertied  and  satisfied  classes,  does 
not  inhere  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  the 
Chnrch  does  not  get  it  from  Uie  Bible. 
Exception  is  taken  to  its  being  said  that 
there  is  communism  in  the  Bible,  be- 
cause we  see  that  Communists  are  fierce, 
violent,  insurrectionary  people,  with 
temper  and  actions  abhorrent  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible.  But  if  we  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  Bible  utterly 
condemns  all  violence,  revolt,  fierce- 
ness, and  self-assertion,  then  we  may 
safely  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
is  certainly  communism  in  the  Bible. 
The  truth  is,  the  Bible  enjoins  endless 
.  self-sacrifice  all  round ;  and  to  any  one 
who  has  grasped  this  idea,  the  super- 
stitious worship  of  property,  the  reverent 
devotedness  to  the  propertied  and  satis- 
fied classes,  is  impossible.  And  the 
Christian  Church  has,  I  boldly  say,  been 
the  faithful  jNirent  of  men  who,  having 
grasped  this  idea,  have  been  exempt 
from  this  superstition.  Institutions  are 
to  be  judged  by  their  great  men ;  in  the 
end,  they  take  their  line  from  their 
great  men.  The  Christian  Church,  and 
the  line  which  is  natural  to  it,  and 
which  will  one  day  prevail  in  it,  is  to 
be  judged  from  the  saints  and  the  tone 
of  the  saints.  I^ow  really,  if  there  have 
been  any  people  in  the  world  free  from 
illusions  about  the  divine  origin  and 
divine  sanctions  of  social  facts  just  as 
they  stand — open,  therefore,  to  the 
popular  hopes  of  a  profound  renovation 
and  a  happier  future — it  has  been  those 


inspired  idiots,  the  poets  and  the  saints. 
Kobody  nowadays  attends  much  to  what 
the  poets  say,  so  I  leave  them  on  one 
side.  But  listen  to  a  saint  on  the 
origin  of  property;  listen  to  Pascal 
*^ '  This  dog  belongs  to  m«,'  said  theie 
poor  children;  'that  place  in  the  son 
is  mine  I '  Behold  the  beginning  and 
the  image  of  all  usurpation  upon  euth ! " 
Listen  to  him  instructing  the  yoangDuke 
of  Boannez  a»  to  the  source  and  sacred- 
ness  of  his  rank  and  his  estates.  Fiist,  ai 
to  his  estates.  '^  Do  you  imagine,"  he 
says,  '^  that  it  is  by  some  way  of  nature 
that  your  property  has  passed  from  your 
ancestors  to  you?  Such  is  not  the 
case.  This  order  is  but  founded  on  the 
simple  will  and  pleasure  of  legialaton, 
who  may  have  had  good  reasone  for 
wliat  they  did,  but  not  one  of  their 
reasons  was  taken  from  any  natural 
right  of  yours  over  these  poeseasionB. 
If  they  had  chosen  to  ordam  that  this 
property,  after  having  been  held  by  your 
father  during  his  lifetime,  should  reyert 
to  the  commonwealth  alter  hia  death, 
you  would'  have  had  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Thus  your  whole  title  to  your 
property  is  not  a  title  from  nature,  but 
a  title  of  human  creation.  A  different 
turn  of  imagination  in  the  law-makers 
would  have  left  you  poor ;  and  it  is 
only  that  combination  of  the  chance 
which  produced  your  birth  with  the 
turn  of  fancy  producing  laws  advan- 
tageous to  you,  which,  renders  you  the 
master  of  all  these  possessions." 

And  then,  the  property  having  been 
dealt  with,  comes  the  turn  of  the 
rank : — 

''There  are  two  sorts  of  grandeurs 
in  the  world;  grandeurs  which  men 
have  set  up,  and  natural  grandeurs. 
The  grandeurs  which  men  have  set  up 
depend  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  men. 
Dignities  and  nobility  are  grandeurs  of 
this  kind.  In  one  country  they  honour 
nobles,  in  another  commoners ;  here  the 
eldest  son,  there  the  youngest  son. 
Whyl  because  such  has  been  men's 
will  and  pleasure." 

There,  certainly,  speaks  a  great  voice 
of  religion  without  any  superstitious 
awe  of   rank  and  of   property.    The 
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treasures  of  Pascal's  scorn  are  bonnd- 
less,  and  they  are  magnificent;  they 
are  ponred  out  in  fall  flood  on  the 
superstitions  awe  in  question.  The 
only  donbt  may  be,  perhaps,  whether 
they  are  not  poured  out  on  it  too 
cruelly  and  overwhelmingly;  but  in 
what  secular  writer  shall  we  find  any- 
thing to  match  them  1 

Ay,  or  in  what  saint  or  doctor,  some 
one  will  say,  of  the  Church  of  England  ] 
If  there  is  a  stronghold  of  stolid  defer- 
ence to  the  illusions  of  the  aristocratic 
and  propertied  classes,  the  Church  of 
England,  many  people  will  maintain, 
is  that  stronghold  It  is  the  most  for- 
midable complaint  against  the  Church, 
the  complaint  which  creates  its  most 
serious  danger.  There  is  nothing  like 
having  the  very  words  of  the  complain- 
ants themselves  in  a  case  of  this  sort. 
**I  wish,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  "I 
wish  the  clergy  would  consider  whether 
something  of  &e  decline  of  Christianity 
may  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  for  ages 
Christianity  has  been  accepted  by  tiie 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  as  the 
ally  of  political  and  social  injustice.'* 
**The  Church  of  England,''  says  Mr. 
John  Morley,  ^is  the  ally  of  tyranny, 
the  organ  of  social  oppression,  the 
champion  of  intellectual  bondage." 
There  are  the  leaders ;  and  the  Beehive 
shall  give  us  the  opinion  of  the  rank 
and  file.  '' The  clergy  could  not  take 
money  from  the  employing  classes  and 
put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  employed ; 
but  they  might  have  insisted  on  such  a 
human  consideration  and  Christian  re- 
gard for  human  welfare  as  would  have 
so  influenced  men's  dealings  in  regard 
to  each  other  as  to  prevent  our  present 
misery  and  suffering." 

You  will  observe,  and  it  is  a  touching 
thing  to  witness,  that  the  complaint  of 
the  real  sufferers,  as  they  think  them- 
selves, is  in  a  strain  comparatively 
calm  and  mild ;  how  much*  milder  than 
the  invective  of  their  literary  leaders ! 
Btill  the  upshot  of  the  complaint  is  the 
same  with  both :  the  Church  shares  and 
serves  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  pro- 
perty, instead  of  contending  with  them. 

Now,  I  say  once  more  that  every 


Church  is  to  be  judged  by  its  great 
men.  Theirs  are  the  authoritative  ut- 
terances. They  survive;  they  lay  hold, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  impressiveness-  and  truth,  on  the 
minds  of  Churchmen  to  whom  they 
come  down ;  they  strike  the  note  to  be 
finaUy  taken  in  the  Church.  Listen, 
then,  to  this  on  'Uhe  seemingly  enor- 
mous discrimination,"  as  the  speaker 
calls  itk ''  among  men : " — 

''  That  distinction  which  thou  standest 
upon,  and  which  seemeth  so  vast,  be- 
tween thy  poor  neighbour  and  thee, 
what    is    iti    whence   did   it    come? 
whither  tends  it?    It  is  not  anywise 
natural,  or  according  to  primitive  de- 
sign.    Inequality  and  private  interest 
in  things  (together  with  sicknesses  and  ' 
pains,  together  with  all  other  infelicities 
and  inconveniences)  w;ere  the  by-blows 
of  our  guilt ;  sin  introduced  these  de- 
grees   and  distances;    it  'devised  the 
names  of  rich  and  poOr ;  it  begot  those 
ingrossings  and  incloeures  of  things; 
it    forged  those  two   small    pestilent 
words,  meum  and  timm^  which  have 
engendered  so  much  strife  among  men, 
and  created  so  much  mischief  in  the 
world :  these  preternatural  distinctions 
were,  I  say,  brooded  by-  our  fault,  and 
are  in  great  part  fostered  and  main- 
tained thereby ;  for  were  we  generally 
so  good,  so  just,  so  ch^table  as  we 
should  be,  they  could  hardly  subsist, 
especially  in   that  measure  they   do. 
Ood,  indeed  (for  promoting  some  good 
ends  and  for  prevention  of  some  mis- 
chiefs apt  to  spring  from  our  ill-nature 
in  this  our  lapsed  state,  particularly  to 
prevent  the  strife  and  disorder  which 
scrambling  would  cause    among  men,  * 
presuming  on  equal  right  and  parity  of 
force),  doth  suffer  them  in  some  manner 
to  continue ;  but  we  mistake  if  we  think 
that  natural  equality  and  community  ore 
in  effect  quite  taken  away ;  or  that  all 
the  world  is  so  cantonized  among  a  few 
that  the  rest  have  no  share  therein." 

Who  is  it  -^ho  says  that?  It  is  one 
of  the  eminently  representative  men  of 
the  English  Church,  its  best  and  sound- 
est moralist ;  a  man  sober-minded, 
weighty,  esteemed  :  it  is  Barrow.    And 
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it  is  Barrow  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
licstoraiion,  in  his  Hospital  Sermon  of 
1671. 

Well,  then,  a  fascinated  awe  of  class- 
privileges,  station,  and  property,  a  belief 
in  the  divine. appointment,  perfectneas, 
and  perpetuity  of  existing  social  arrange- 
mentSy  is  not  the  authentic  tradition  of 
the  Church  of  England.     It  is  import- 
ant to  insist  upon  thic,  important  for 
the  Church  to  feel  and  avow  it,  because 
no  institution  with  these  prej  udices  could 
possibly  carry  the  working  classes  with 
it ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Church, 
if  it  is  to  live,  that  it  should  carry  the 
working  classes  with    it    Suffer    me, 
after  quoting   to   you  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Butler  and  Pascal  and  Barrow,  to 
quote  to  you  a  much   less  orthodox 
personage — M.  Kenan.    But  what  I  am 
goiDg  to  quote  from  him  is  profoundly 
true.     He    has    been    observing    that 
Christianity,  at  its  outset,  had  an  im- 
mense attraction  for  the  popular  classes, 
as  he  calls  them ;  "  the  popular  classes 
whom  the  State  and  religion  neglected 
equally."    And  he  proceeds  :  '*  Here  is 
the  great  lesson  of  this  history  for  our 
own  age  ;  the  times  correspond  to  on^ 
another ;  the  future  will  belong  to  that 
party  which  can  get  hold  of  the  popular 
classes  and  elevate  them."    ''  But  in  our 
days,"  M.Benan  adds, ''  the  difficulty  is 
far  greater  than  it  ever  was."     And  this 
is  true ;  the  difficulty  is  great,  very  great 
But  the  thing  has  to  be  done,  and  the 
Church  is  the  right  power  to  do  it 

Kow  the  Church  tends,  people  say,  at 
present  to  become  more  mixed  and 
popular  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  com- 
position of  its  deigy ;  they  are  recruited 
from  a  wider  field.  Sometimes  one  hears 
this  lamented,  and  its  disadvantages  in- 
sisted upon ;  but  in  view  of  a  power  of 
comprehending  popular  ideals  and  sym- 
pathizing with  them,  it  has,  I  think,  its 
advantage.  No  one  can  overlook  or 
deny  the  immense  labours  and  sacrifices 
of  the  clergy  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  popular,  the  working 
classes ;  for  their  schools,  for  instance, 
and  for  their  physical  well-being  in 
countless  ways.  But  this  is  not  enough 
without  a  positive  sympathy  with  popu- 


lar ideals ;  and  the  great  popular  ideal 
is,  as  I  have  said,  an  immense  xenora- 
tion  and  transformation  of  things,  a  far' 
better  and  happier  society  in  the  fatore 
than  ours   is  now.     Mixed   with  all 
manner  of  alloy  and  false  notions  this 
ideal  often  is,  yet  in  itself  it  is  preciouSy 
it  is  true ;  and  let  me  observe,  it  Is  also 
the  ideal  of  our  religion.    It  is  the  • 
business  of  our  religion  to  make  tu 
believe  in  this  very  ideal;  it  is  the 
business  of  the  clergy  to  profess  and  to 
preach  it     In  this  view  it  is  really  well 
to  consider  how  entirely  our  religions 
teaching  and  preaching,  and  our  creeda, 
and    what   passes   with  us  for  "the 
gospel,"  turn  on  quite  other  maiten 
from  the  fundamental    matter  of  the 
primitive  gospel,  or  good  news,  of  ooi 
Saviour  himselfl     This  gospel  was  the 
ideal  of  popular  hope  and  longing,  an 
immense  renovation  and  transformation 
of  things — the  kingdom  of  God,  *' Jesus 
came  into  Galilee  proclaiming  the  good . 
news  of  God  and  saying :  The  time  is 
fulfilled  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand ;  repent  and  believe  in  the  good 
news."    He  went  about  the  cities  and 
villages  '^  proclaiming  the  good  news  of 
the  kingdom."  The  multitudes  followed 
Him,  and  He  "  took  them  and  talked  to 
them  about  the  kingdom  of  God."   He 
told  His  disciples  to  preach  this.    "Go 
thou,   and   spread    the   news  of  the 
kingdom  of   God."     "Into  whatever 
city  ye  enter,  say  to  them,  The  king- 
dom of  God  has  come  nigh  unto  yon !" 
He  told  them  to  pray  for  it:  *'Th7 
kingdom    come."    He   told   them  to 
seek  and  study  it  before  all  things. 
''Seek   first  God's   righteooanesa  and 
kingdom."     He    said   that   it  ahonld 
be   proclaimed   throughout  the  world 
"  This  good  news  of  the  kingdom  shall  he 
proclaimed  in  the  whole  world,  for  a 
witness  to  all  nations."    And  it  was  a 
kingdom  here   on  earth,  not  in  some. 
other  world  unseen;   it  was  "God'a 
will  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth." 

And  in  this  line  the  preaching  went 
on  for  some  time  after  our  Saviour'adeatL 
Philip,  in  Samaria,  **deU\er3  the  good 
news  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Paul,  at  Ephesus,  "  discusses  and  per. 
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suades  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
at  Home  lie  "testifies  to  the  kingdom 

'  of  God,"  "  proclaims  the  kingdom  of 
Grod."  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that 
Christ  sent  him  **  not  to  haptize  but  to 
deliver  the  good  news,"  the  good  news 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Trae,  additions 
soon  appear  to  the  original  gospel,  which 
explain  how  preaching  came  to  diverge 
from  it  The  additions  were  inevit- 
able ;  the  kingdom  of  Grod  was  realiz- 
able only  throngh  Jesas — was  impos- 
sible without  Jesus,  and  therefore  the 
preaching  concerning  Jesus  had  neces- 
sarily to  ,bo  added  to  the  preaching 
concemiBgthe  kingdom.  Accordingly 
we  find  Philip  ''delivering  the  good 
news  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  "  we  find 
him  "delivering  (to  the  eunuch)  the 
good  news  of  Jesus.  We  find  Paul  pro- 
claiming Jestis,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Ood,^* 
**  proving  that  he  is  the  Christ/*  patting 
as  the  foremost  matter  of  the  "good 
news  "  His  death  and  resurrection.  "  The 
kingdom  "  was  to  be  won  through  faith 

.  -in  Christ,  in  Christ  crucified  and  risen, 
and  crucified  and  risen,  I  freely  admit, 
in  the  plain  material  sense  of  those 
words.  And,  moreover,  "  the  kingdom  " 
was  conceived  by  the  apostles  as  the 
triumphant  retain  of  Christ,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  very  generation  then 
living,  to  judge  the  world  and  to  reign 
in  glory  with  His  saints.  They  conceived 
"  the  kingdom,"  therefore,  amiss ;  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  them  not  to  do 
so.  Bat  we  can  readily  understand 
how  thos,  as  time  went  on,  Christian 
preaching  came  more  and  more  to  drop, 
or  to  leave  in  the  background,  its 
one  primitive  gospel,  **the  good  news 
of  the  kingdom,''  and  to  settle  on  other 
points.  Yet  whoever  reverts  to  it,  re- 
verts, I  say,  to  the  primitive  gospel ; 
which  is  the  gopd  news  of  an  immense 
renovation  and  transformation  of  this 
world  by  the  establishment  of  what  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  calls  (in  the  most 
authentic  reading  of  the  passage)  God's 

•  "righteousness  and  kingdonu"  This 
was  the  ideal  of  Jesas ;  the  establish- 
ment on  earth  of  God's  kingdom,  of 
felicity,  not  by  the  violent  processes  of 


our  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  or  of  the 
German  Anabaptists,  or  of  the  French 
Communists,  bat  by  the  establishment 
on  earth  of  God's  righteoafiness.  Bat 
it  is  a  contracted  and  insufficient  con- 
ception of  the  gospel  which  takes  into 
view  only  the  establishment  of  righteous 
nes8f  and  does  not  also  take  into  view 
the  estabUshment  of  <Ae  kingdom.  And 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  does 
imply  an  immense  renovation  and  * 
transformation  of  our  actual  state  of 
things — ^that  is  certain.  This  then, 
which  is  the  ideal  of  the  popular  classes, 
of  the  multitude  everywhere,  is  a  legiti- 
mate ideal  And  a  Church  of  £ngland, 
devoted  to  the  service  and  ideals  of  any 
limited  class,  however  distinguished, 
wealthy,  or^  powerful,  which  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  is  not 
only  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ideal  of 
the  popular  classes,  it  is  also  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  gospel,  of  which  the 
ideal  does  in  the  main,  coincide  with 
theirs.  True,  the  most  clear  voice  one 
could  even  desire  in  favour  of  such  an 
ideal  is  found  to  come,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  Church  of  England,  from  a  re- 
presentative man  among  the  clergy  of 
that  Church.  But  it  is  important  that 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  should  sympathize 
heartily  with  that  ideal  And  this  they 
can  best  bring  themselves  to  do,  any  of 
them  who  may  require  such  bringing, 
hy  accustoming  themselves  to  see  that 
the  ideal  is  the  true  original  ideal  of 
their  religion  and  of  its  Founder. 

I  have  dwelt  a  long  while  upon  this 
head,  because  of  its  extreme  import- 
ance. If  the  Church  of  England  is 
right  here,  it  has,  I  am  persoaded,  no- 
thing to  fear  either  from  Rome,  or 
from  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  from 
the  secularists.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
stand  secure  unless  it  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  popular  classes,  and  it  cannot 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  popalar  classes 
unless  it  is  right  on  this  head ;  but  if 
it  is  right  on  this  head,  it  may,  I  feel 
convinced,  fioarish  and  be  strong  with 
their  sympathy  and  with  that  of  the 
nation  in  general.  For  it  has  natural 
allies  in  what  Barke,  that  gifted  Irish- 
man, so  finely  calls  *^  the  ancient  and 
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inbred  integrity,  piety,  good  natnre  and 
good  humour  of  the  EngUah  people."   It 
has  an  ally  in  their  piety.     It'  the  matter 
were  not  so  serione,  one  could  hardly 
help  smiling  at  the  chagrin  and  mani- 
fest perplexity  of  such  of  one's  friends 
as  happen  to  be  philosophical  Badicals 
and  secularists,   at  haying  to   reckon 
with  religion  again  when  they  thought 
its  day  was  quite  gone  by,  and  that 
they  need  not  study  it  any  more  or 
take  account  of  it  any  more,  but  it  was 
passing  out,  and  a  kind  of  new  gospel, 
half  Bentham  half  Cobden,  in  which 
they  were  themselves  particularly  strong, 
was  coming  in.    And  perhaps  there  is 
no  one  nviio  more  deserves  to  be  com- 
passionated than  an  elderly  or  middle- 
aged  man  of  this  kind,  such  as  sereral 
of  their  Paxliamentazy  spokesmen  and 
xepresentatiyes  are.     For  the  younger 
men  of  the  party  may  perhaps  take 
heart  of  grace,  and  acquaint  themselves 
a  little  with  religion,  now  that  they  see 
its  day  is  by  no  means  over ;  but  for  the 
older  ones,   their   mental    habits   are 
formed,  and  it  is  almost  too  late  for  them 
to  begin  such  new  studies.    However,  a 
wave  of  religious  reaction  U  evidently 
passing  over  Europe,  due  veiy  much  to 
our    revolutionary    and    philosophical 
friends  having  insisted  upon  it  that  reli- 
gion was  gone  by  and  unnecessary,  when 
it  was  neither  the  one  nor  theother.  And 
what  one  sees  in  France  and  elsewhere 
really  makes  some  words  of  Butler  (if 
you  are  not  yet  tired  of  Butler)  read 
like  a  prophecy.     *'  Indeed,"  he  says, 
«<  amongst  creatures    naturally  formed 
for  rel^^on,  yet  so  much   under  the 
power  of  imagination,  so  apt  to  deceive 
themselves,  as  men  are,  superstition  is 
an  evil,  which  can  never  be  out  of  sight 
But  even  against  this,  true  religion  is  a 
great  security ;  and  the  only  one.    True 
religion  takes  up  that  place  in  the  mind 
which  superstition  would  usurp,  and  so 
leaves  little  room  for  it ;  and  likewise 
lays  us  under  the  strongest  obligations 
to  oppose  it.      On  the  contrary,  the 
danger  of  superstition  cannot  but  be 
increased  by  the  prevalence  of  irreligion ; 
and  by  its  general  prevalence,  the  evil 
will  be  unavoidable.     For  the  common 


people,  wanting  a  religion,  will  of  course 
take  up  with  almost  any  supezstition 
which  is  thrown  in  their  way ;  and  in 
process  of   time,    amidst  the  infinite 
vicissitudes  of  the  political  world,  the 
leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able 
to  serve  themselves  of  that  superstition, 
whatever  it  be,  which  is  getting  ground ; 
and  will  not  fail  to  carry  it  on  to  the 
utmost  lengths  their  occasions  reqnir&" 
And  one  does  see  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  very  places  where  irreligion  had 
prevailed  most,  superstition  laying  hold 
of  those  who  seemed  the  last  people 
likely  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  it^  and  poli- 
ticians making  their  game  out  of  this 
state  of  things.    Tet  that  there  ^oold 
spring  up  in    Paris,    for    instance,  a 
Catholic  Working  Men's  Union,  and 
that  it  should  prosper,  will  surpnae  no 
one  who  considers  how  strong  ia  the 
need,  in  human  nature,  for  a  moral  role . 
and  bridle  such  as  religion,  even  asnper- 
stitious  one,  afiEbrds,  and  how  entiielj 
the  Paris  workman  was  without  anj- 
thing  of  the  kind.     La  Bochefoncanld, 
who  is  here  a  witness  that  no  one  will 
challenge,   says   most  truly:    ''It  ib 
harder  to  keep    oneself  ^m   heing 
governed    than     to     govern   othen." 
Obedience,  strange  as  it  may  sonnd,  is  a 
real  need  of  human  nature ;  above  all, ' 
moral  and  religious  obedience.    And  it 
is  less  hard  to  a  Paris  workman  to 
swallow   beliefs  that  one  would  have 
thought  impossible  for  him,  than  to  go 
on  in  life  and  conduct  in  unchartered 
freedom,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tossed.  Undouhtedly, 
there  are  in  the    popular  dasaes  of 
every   country  forces  of  piety  and  re* 
ligion  capable  of  being  brought  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Church,  or  national 
society  for  the  promotion  of  goodness, 
in  that  country ;  and  of  no  people  may 
this  be  more  certainly  said  thanof  ou» 
Still  there  is  in  this  Enghsh  peoplean 
inUgrUy,  as  Burke  calls  it^  a  native  fund 
of  downrightness,    plain  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, which  makes  our  popular  classes 
very  unapt  to  cheat  themselves  in  reli- 
gion,   and    to    swallow  things  down 
wholesale  out  of  sentiment,  or «venont 
of  weariness  of  moral  disorder  and  need 
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of  a  moral  mle.  And  therefore  I  said 
that  Borne  was  not  a  real  danger  for 
ns,  and  that  in  the  integrity  of  the 
English  people  the  Church  of  England 
had  a  natand  ally.  I  say  this  in  view 
of  the  popnlar  classes.  Higher  up,  with 
individoals  and  even  with  small  classes, 
sentiment  and  fantasy,  and  morbid 
restlessness  and  weariness^  may  come 
in.  Bat  with  the  popular  classes  and 
with  the  English  people  as  a  n^ole,  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  Church  that  it  is 
what  Butler  called  it^  and  what  it  is 
sometimes  reproached  for  being  —  a 
reasonable  Establishment.  And  it  m  a 
reasonable  Establishment^  and  in  the 
good  sense ;  I  know  of  no  other  Esta- 
blishment so  reasonable.  Churches 
are  characterized,  I  have  said,  by  their 
great  men.  Show  me  any  other  great 
Church  of  which  a  chief  doctor  and 
luminary  has  a  sentence  like  this 
sentence,  tpUndide  verax,  of  Butler's : 
<' Things  are  what  they  are,  and  the 
consequences  of  them  wUl  be  what  they 
will  be ;  why,  then,  should  we  desire  to 
be  deceived  f"  To  take  in  such  a 
sentence  as  that  is  an  education  in  moral 
and  intellectual  veracity.  And  after 
all,  intensely  Butlerian  as  the  sentence 
is,  yet  Butler  came  to  it  because  he  is 
EnglitJk ;  because  at  the  bottom  of  his 
nature  lay  such  a  fund  of  integrity. 
Show  me  another  great  Church,  again, 
in  which  a  theologian,  arguing  that  a 
religious  doctrine  of  the  truth  of  which 
a  man  is  not  sure — the  doctrine',  let  us 
suppose,  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments — ^may  yet  properly 
be  made  to  sway  his  conduct  and  prac- 
tice (a  recommendation  which  seems  to 
me,  I  must  confess,  impossible  to  be 
carried  into  effect);  but  show  me  in 
another  Church  a  theologian  arguing 
thus,  yet  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
warn  us,  that  we  have  no  business  to 
tamper  with  our  sense  of  evidence  by 
believing  the  doctrine  any  the  more,  on 
the  ground  of  its  practical  importance 
to  us :  '*  To  be  influenced  by  this  con- 
sideration in  our  judgment,  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  upon  it,  is  indeed  ea  much 
prejudice  as  anything  whatever."  The 
iorce   of    integrity,    I   say,   could  no 


further  go.'  And  distracted  as  is  th 
state  of  religious  opinion  amongst  us  at 
this  moment,  in  no  other  great  Church 
is  there,  I  believe,  so  much  sincere  desire 
as  there  is  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  to  get  at  the 
real  truth ;  so  little  tidse  pretence  of 
assured  knowledge  and  certainty  on 
points  where  there  can  be  none;  so 
much  disposition  to  see  and  to  admit 
with  Butler,  in  regard  to  such  points 
and  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  in 
religion,  that  "mankind  are  for  placing 
the  stress  of  their  religion  anywhere 
rather  than  npon  virtue,"  and  that 
mankind  are  wrong  in  so  doing.  To 
this  absence  of  charlatanism,  to  this 
largeness  of  view,  to  this  pressing  to 
the  genuine  root  of  the  matter,  all  the 
constituents  assigned  to  the  English 
people's  nature  by  Burke — ^their  piety, 
their  integrity,  their  good  nature,  theii 
good  humour,  but  above  all,  their  in- 
tegrity, — contribute  to  incline  them. 
Tliat  the  Church  should  show  a  like 
inclination  is  in  its  &vour.aB  a  Na- 
tional Church. 

Equally  are  those  constituents,  and 
the  way  of  thinking  that  naturally 
springs  from  them,  in  fJEtvour  of  the 
Church  as  regards  the  attacks  of  the 
political  Dissentors.  Plain  directness 
of  thinking,  a  largeness  and  easinesef  of 
mind,  are  not  favourable  judges,  I  think, 
for  the  Dissenters  at  tbe  present  mo- 
ment^ for  their  grievances  and  for  their 
operations.  A  sense  of  piety  and  religion 
in  the  nation  is  to  he  supposed  to  start 
with.  And  I  suppose  it  to  be  clear  that 
the  contention  no  longer  is,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  that 
a  certain  Church-order  is  alone  Scrip- 
tural and  is  therefore  necessary,  and 
that  it  is  that  of  the  Dissenters,  not  of 
the  Church ;  or  that  the  gospel  consiste 
in  one  or  two  famous  propositions  of 
speculative  doctrine,  and  that  the  Dis- 
senters make  it  so  to  consist,  while  the 
Church  does  not.  At  any  rate,  the 
nation  in  general  wiU  no  longer  regard 
thU  contention  as  serious,  even  if  some 
Dissenters  do.  The  serious  contention 
is,  that  there  ought  to  be  perfect  religious 
equality,  as  it  is  caUed,  and  that  the 
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State  ougbt  not  to  adopt,  and  by  adopt- 
ing to  favour  and  elevate  above  tbe  rest, 
one  form  of  religion  out  of  the  many 
forms  that  are  current.     But  surely  the 
moment  we  consider  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity in  a  large  way,  as  goodness,  and 
a  Church  as  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  goodness,    all  that    is   said    about 
having   such   a  society  before    men's 
eyes,  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill — all  that 
is  said  about  making  the  Gospel  more 
and  more  a  witness  to  mankind,  comes 
in  in  favour  of  the  State  adopting  some 
form  of  religion  or  other — that  which 
seems  best  suited  to  the  majority — even 
though  it  may  not  be  perfect ;  and  put- 
ting that  forward  as  the  national  form 
of  religion.     '*  A  reasonable  Establish- 
ment lias"  surely,  as  Butler  says,  '' a 
tendency  to  keep  up  a  «ense  of  real 
religion    and    real    Christianity    in    a 
nation" — that  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
more  than  the  plain  langm^  of  com- 
mon sense.    And  I  think  what  follows 
is  true  also  : — '^  And   it  is  moreover 
necessary  for    the   encouragement    of 
learning,    some   parts    of    which   the 
Scriptiire  revelation  absolutely  requires 
should  be  cultivated."    But  what  seems 
to  me  quite  certain  is,  that,  if  goodness 
is  the  end,  and  **  all  good  men  are "  as 
Butler  says,  ^*  equally  concerned  in  pro- 
moting that  end,"  then,  as  he  goes  on 
to  conclude,  '*  to  do  it  more  effectually 
they  ought  to  unite  in  promoting  it; 
which  yet  is  scarce  practicable  upon  any 
new  models,  and  quite  impossible  upon 
such  as  every  one  would  tMnk  unexcep- 
tionable."   And  as  for  such,  he  says,  as 
''think  ours  liable  to  objection,  it  is 
possible  they  themselves  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  whether  they  are  or  no,  the 
very  nature   of  society  requires  some 
compliance   with    others.      Upon    the 
whole,  therefore,  these  persons  would 
do  well  to  consider  how  far  they  can 
with  reason  satisfy  themselves  in  ne- 
glecting   what    is    certainly   right    on 
account  of  what  is  doubtful  whether  it 
be  wrong  ;  and  when  the  right  is  of  so 
much  greater  consequence  one  way  than 
the  supposed  wrong  can  be  the  other." 
Here  Butler  seems  to  me  to  be  on  im- 
pregnable ground,  and  it  is  the  ground 


which   the   largest   and  surest  spirits 
amongst  us  have  always  pitched  upon. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  most  moderate 
of  men  and  the  most  disposed  to  com- 
prehetision,  said:    ''Those  of  the  se- 
paration were  good  men,  but  they  had 
narrow  souls,   who    would  break  the 
peace  of  the  Church  about  such  incon- 
siderable  matters    as    tbe    points  in 
difference  were."     Henry  More,  that 
beautiful  soul,  w  exactly  to  the  same 
effect :  "  A  little  religion  may  make  a 
man  schismatical,  but  a  great  deal  will 
surely  make  a   man   decline  division 
where  things  are  tolerabli*,  which  is  the 
ease  of  our  English  Church."    And  the 
more  a  large  way  of  thinkiug  comes  to 
spread  in   this   nation,  which  by  its 
good  nature  and  good  humour  has  a 
natural  turn  for  it,  the  more  will  this 
view  come  to  prevail :  that  the  Ohorch 
is  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  good- 
ness ;  that  such  a  society  is  the  stronger 
for  being  national,  and   ought  to  be 
national;  that  to  make  its  operations, 
therefore,  more  effectual  all  good  men 
ought  to  unite  in  it,  and  that  the  objec- 
tions, of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  to 
uniting  in  it  are  triviaL 

At  least,  their  religious  objections  to 
uniting  in  it  are  triviaL    Their  obje^ 
tions  from  the  annoyance  and  mortifica- 
tion at  having,  after    they  haye  onoe 
separated  and  set  up  forms  of  their  own, 
to  give  in  and  to  accept  the  eatablisbtti 
form,   and   their   allegations  of  their 
natural  jealousy  at  having  to  see,  if 
they  do  not  accept  it,  the  clergy  pre- 
ferred before  them  by  being  invested 
with  the  status  of  national  ministers  of 
religion,  these  are  much  more  worthy  oi 
note.     But,  in  the  first  place,  whatever 
preference  is  given,  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole  community,  not  of  those 
preferred;  and  many  preferences,  f« 
its  own  sake  and  for  what  it  judges  to 
be  the  public  good,  the  whole  commu- 
nity may  and  must  establish.    But  that 
which,  as  men's  minds  groi^  larger,  will 
above  all  prevent  the  objections  and 
complaints  of  the  Dissencers  from  win- 
ning sympathy  and  from  attaining  eflfect, 
is  that  it  will  be  more  and  more  distinctly 
perceived  that  they  are,  to  speak  truly, 
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irrdigwM  objectdons   and  complaints, 
and  yet  urged  in  the  sphere  of  religion* 
To  philosophical  Badicals    in   or  ont 
of  Parliament^  who  think  that  religion 
18  all  a  chimssra,  and  that  in  a  matter  so 
little  important  the  flEUicies  of  the  Dis- 
senters, whose  political  aid  is  yaluable, 
may  well  be  studied  and  followed,  this 
will  seem  nothing.     But  the  more  the 
sense  of  religion  grows,  and  of  religion  in 
a  large  way — the  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
lest  of  religion,  the  sense  that  its  charm 
lies  in  its  grace  and  peace — ^the  more 
will  the  present  attitude,  objections  and 
complaints  of  the  Dissenters  indispose 
men's  miads  to  them.      They  will,  I 
firmly  believe,  lose  ground;  they  will 
not    get    hold    of    the    new    genera- 
tions.    In  most  of  the  mature  Dis- 
senters the  spirit  of  scruple,  objection- 
taking;   aud   division,    is,    I   fear,   so 
ingrained,  that  in  any  proffered  terms 
of  union  they  are  more  likely  to  seize 
occasion  for  fresh  cavil  than  occasion  for 
peace ;  but  the  new  generations  will  be 
otherwise  minded.    As  to  the  Church's 
want  of  grace  and  peace  in  disputing 
the  ground  i»ith  Dissent,  the  justice  of 
what  Barrow  says  will  be  more   and 
more  felt : — "  He  that  being  assaulted  is 
constrained  to  stand  on  his  defence,  may 
not  be  said  to  be  in  peace ;  yet  his  not 
being  so  (involuntarily)  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  him."    But    the    Dissenters 
have  not  this  excuse  for  being  men  of 
war  in  a  sphere  of  grace  and  peace ; 
and  they  turn  themsdves  into  men  of 
war  more  and  more.     Look  at  one  of 
the  ablest  of  them,  who  is  much  before 
the  public,  and  whose  abilities  I  un- 
feignedly  admire — Mr.  Dale.  Mr.  Dale 
is  really  a  pugilist,  a  brilliant  pugilist. 
He  has  his  arena  down  at  Birmingham, 
where  he  does  his  practice  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and   Mr.    Jesse  Colliugs, 
and  the  rest  of  his  band ;  and  then  from 
time  to  time  he  comes  up  to  the  metro- 
polis, to  London,  and  gives  a  public  ex- 
hibition here  of  his  skill.     And  a  very 
powerful  performance  it  often  is.     And 
the    Timea    observes,   that    the    chief 
Dissenting    mimfiters     are     becoming 
quite    the    intellectual  equals  of    the 
chief  of  the  clergy.     Very  likely ;  this 


sort  of  practice  is  jost  the  right  thing 
to  brace  a  man's  intellectual  muscles. 
I  have  no  fears  concerning  Mr.  Dale's 
intellectual  muscles ;  what  I  am  a  little 
uneasy  about  is  his  religious  temper.  The 
essence  of  religion  is  grace  and  peace ;  .' 
and  though,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Dale  culti- 
vates grace  and  peace  at  other  times,  when 
he  is  not  busy  with  his  anti-Church 
practice^  yet  his  cultivation  of  grace  aud 
peace  can  be  none  the  better,  and  must 
naturally  be  something  the  worse,  for  the 
time  and  energy  given  to  his  pugilistic 
interludes.  Aud  the  more  that  man- 
kind, instead  of  placing  their  religion 
in  all  manner  of  things  where  it  is  not, 
come  to  place  it  in  sheer  goodness,  and 
in  grace  and  peace — and  this  is  the 
tendency,  I  think,  with  the  English 
people — ^the  less  favourable  will  public 
opinion  be  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
political  Dissenters,  the  less  has  the 
Church  to  fear  from  their  pugnacious 
self-assertion. 

Lideed,  to  eschew  self^assertion,  to 
be,  instead  of  always  thinking  about 
one's  freedom    and    one's    rights  and 
one's  equality — ^to  be,  as  Butler  says, 
"  as  much  afraid  of  subjection  to  mere 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  in  ourselves  * 
as  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,"  is 
the  very  temper  of  religion.     What  the 
clergy  have  to  desire — and  the  clergy 
of  London  may  well  bear  to  hear  this, 
who  have,  as  a  body,  been  so  honourably 
distinguished  for  their  moderation  and 
their  intelligence— what  the  clergy  have 
to  aim  at,  is  the  character  of  simple 
instruments  for  the  public  good ;  what 
they  have  to  shun,  is  their  action  having 
the  appearances  of  mere  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  in  the  individual      One 
can  hardly  speak  about  the  Church  at 
this  moment  without  touching  on  the 
Burials  Bill.      Give   me  leave  to  say 
that  the  dangerous  thing  to  the  Church, 
as    regards    this    vexed     question    of 
burials,  has  been  the  opening  afforded, 
in  the  exclusion  of  unbaptizsd  persons, 
to  the  exercise  of  what  might  always 
seem,  and  often  was,  the  exercise    of 
mere  arbitrary  will  and  pjleasure  in  the 
individual  clergyman.   This,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  certainly  to  be  abandoned ; 
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and  heie,  surely,  is  an  occasion  for  remem- 
bering St.  Paul's  dictum,  that  "  Christ 
sent  him  not  to  baptize,  but  to  deliver 
the  good  ne¥fs."  But  if  this  exclusion 
were  wholly  abandoned,  if  the  option 
of  silent  funerals,  and  of  iunerals  with 
a  shortened  service,  were  also  given,  I 
think  as  much  would  have  been  done 
as  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  (for  I 
put  the  advantage  of  the  clergy  out  of 
question  altogether — ^they  have  none 
but  that  of  the  community),  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  this  country,  to 
do  ;  as  much  as  it  will  finally  be  found 
necessary  to  do ;  and  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  end,  for  sensible 
people,  the  need  for  further  occupying 
themselves  with  this  whole  barren  and 
retarding  question  of  Church  and  Distent 
And  I,  for  my  part,  now  leave  this 
question,  I  hope,  for  ever.  I  became 
engaged  in  it  against  my  will,  from 
b^g  led  by  particular  circumstances 
to  remark  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the 
temper  and  strifes  of  Dissent  upon  good 
men,  the  lamentable  waste  of  power  and 


usefulness  which  was  thereby  caused ; 
and  from  being  convinced  that  the  right 
settlement  was  to  be  reached  in  one 
way  only — ^not  by  disestablishment^  but 
by  comprehension  and  union.  However, 
as  one  grows  old,  one  feels  that  it  is  not 
one's  business  to  go  on  for  ever  expos- 
tulating with  other  people  on  their 
waste  of  power,  but  to  make  progress 
in  grace  and  peace  oneself.  And  this 
is  the  real  business  of  the  Church  too : 
to  make  progress  in  srace  and  peace. 
Force  the  Church  of  England  has  cer- 
tainly some  ;  perhaps  a  good  deal.  But 
its  true  strength  is  in  relying,  not  on  its 
powers  of  force,  but  on  its  powers  of 
attractiveness.  And  by  opening  itself 
to  the  glow  of  the  old  and  true  ideal  of 
the  Christian  Gospel,  by  fidelity  to 
reason,  by  placing  the  stress  of  its 
religion  on  goodness,  by  cultivating 
grace  and  peace,  it  will  inspire  attach- 
ment, to  which  the  attachment  which  it 
inspires  now,  deep  though  that  ia,  will 
be  as  nothing ;  it  will  last,  be  sura^  as 
long  as  this  nation. 

Matthew  Abkoi:d. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


FIBE  AND   WATER. 


If  George  Miller  had  any  hope  of  win. 
ing  Violet  North  for  a  wife,  he  set  about 
the  task  in  the  most  wrong-headed  of 
fiishions.      A  little  more  imagination, 
and  of  the  perception  that  accompanies 
imagination,  would  have  shown  him  the 
folly  of  prematurely  brandishing  in  the 
face  of  a  high-spirited  girl,  who  dearly 
loved   her  liberty,  those   shackles   of 
.  matrimony  which  ought  to  have  been 
kept  in  l^e  background,  or  altogether 
concealed.     He  would  have  seen  that 
his  best  chances  hung  on  his  fostering 
tbat  sentiment  of  hidf-humorous,  hal^ 
tender  romance  with  which  she  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  her  youthful  lover  ;  he 
ought  to  have  let  the  gentle  process  of 
time    strengthen   this    sentiment;   he 
ought  to  have  accustomed  her  to  the 
notion  of  losing  her  liberty  by  slow  and 
'    insidious  degrees.    The    matter-of-fact 
young  man  missed  all  that    He  wanted 
to  know  exactly  how  they  stood.    He 
could  not  understand  why  they  should 
not  be  engaged  like  other  people.   What 
harm  was  there  in  a  ring  ?    In  a  word, 
he  was  anxious  to  take  possession  of  a 
beautiful  wife ;  while  she  regarded  his 
claims  upon  her  with  surprise  and  dis- 
tinct aversion  —  hence  aJl  manner  of 
lovers'  quarrels,  which  were   exciting 
enough,  but  rather  dangerous. 

First  of  all,  he  had  gone  to  Sir  Acton 
North,  who  received  him  with  much 
friendliness. 

"  What ! "  said  he,  when  the  young 
man  had  told  his  story,  ''you  run 
away  with  a  girl,  and  then  you  come 
and  ask  her  father  for  permission  to 
court  her;  that  is  putting  the  horse 
behind  the  cart,  isn't  it  ?  " 

iiir.  Miller  was  very  nervous;  but 
when  his  proposed   fatber-in-law  was 


good  enough  to  make  a  joke,  he  was 
bound  to  laugh  at  it ;  so  he  grinned  a 
ghastly  grin. 

''What  does  she  say,  eh)  What 
does  she  say  herself  1  That  is  the 
point.** 

Indeed  the  great  railway  engineer 
could  have  no  objection  to  the  young 
man  as  a  husband  for  Violet.  He  was 
of  a  rich  and  reputable  feunily ;  he  was 
young,  good-looking,  apparently  good- 
tempered  ;  his  business  prospects  were 
excellent  There  was  another  point  to 
be  considered.  Sir  Acton  had  a  sus- 
picion that  the  truce  between  his  wife 
and  her  stepdaughter  was  dangerously 
hollow ;  at  any  moment  the  girl  might 
have  to  go ;  and  whither  could  she  go  f 
If  she  wanted  to  marry  this  young  man, 
why  should  she  not)  Moreover,  he 
knew  he  would  be  paying  a  compliment 
to  Lady  North  in  rather  encouraging 
the  attentions  of  this  young  man;  so 
that,  while  he  pleased  himself  by 
rendering  Violet's  future  more  secure, 
he  would  make  his  consent  a  £ivour 
granted  to  his  wife.  This  is  always 
good  policy  on  the  part  of  a  husband. 

"  Well,  sir,''  young  Miller  answered, 
'<!  have  asked  nothing  definite.  I 
thought  it  better  to  come  to  you  first" 

"Quite  right,  quite  right  Well, 
you  must  question  herself  you  know ; 
but  be  cautious." 

Mr.  MiUer  was  rather  puzzled  by  the 
twinkling  light  that  came  into  the  grey 
eyes  of  this  big,  white-bearded  man. 

"  She  wants  dealing  with,"  said  her 
father,  frankly.  "  She  won't  be 
mastered.  However,  she  has  been  very 
quiet  and  good  since  we  came  back  from 
Canada — ^perhaps  that  will  last" 

These  cautions  were  rather  ominous ; 
but  then  a  young  man  is  always  con- 
vinced that  he  knows  a  dozen  times  as 
much  about  the  nature  of  his  sweet- 
heart as  her  own  father  knows,  who 
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has  only  lived  with   her  for  a  matter 
of  twenty  yeais  or  so. 

''  There  is  another  point/'  said  George 
Miller,  polling  his  eourage  together,  and 
proceeding  to  talk  with  a  business-like 
air.  "  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  she 
will  say ;  but  it  may  be  better  if  I  tell 
you  how  my  money  matters  stand.  I 
hope  shortly  to  haye  about  900^.  or 
1000^.  a. year  from  this  partnership. 
Then,  when  I  marry,  I  expect  my  father 
will  give  me  20,000/.  I  don't  see  how 
he  could  give  me  less  than  that,  because 
he  gave  as  much  to  my  sister  when  she 
married,  and  I  am  the  only  son." 

'<  When  you  get  it,  don't  put  it  in 
railways,"  said  Sir  Acton,  briefly. 

"Oh!  dear  no,"  said  young  Miller 
(though  he  would  have  liked  half-an- 
hour's  chat  on  this  matter  with  so  com- 
petent an  authority).  "  If  I  can't  get 
two  or  three  good  mortgages — ^and  I 
suppose  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  now- 
a-days  at  six  per  cent — I  mean  to  spread 
the  money  over  half-a-dozen  of  the  best 
foreign  stocks ;  and  that  way  you  can 
average  nearly  six  'per  cent  without 
very  much  risk." 

"Very  good — ^very  good,"  said  Sir 
Acton ;  "  but  keep  it  nearer  five.  Five 
is  quite  enough;  there  is  never  any 
great  safety  over  five." 

"And  then,"  said  the  young  man, 
rather  hesitatingly,  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  about  2,000/.  a  year." 

"Very  good;  quite  enough  to  live 
on,"  was  Sir  Acton's  business-like  reply. 
"Too  much,  I  should  say,  for  young 
people.    You  ought  to  save  on  that." 

Mr.  Miller  waited  for  a  second;  he 
seemed  to  expect  that  Sir  Acton  would 
say  something  more.  Was  there  to  be 
no  mention — not  even  the  least  hint — 
of  the  possible  dowry  on  the  other 
sidef 

A  servant  came  to  say  the  carriage 
was  below. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure," 
said  Sir  Acton,  shaking  hands  with  the 
young  man.  "  You  will  go  into  the 
drawjng-room,  I  suppose — the  girls  are 
sure  to  be  there." 

"  Sir  Acton,"  the  young  man  said, 
stopping  him,   '*!    haven't    said  how 


much   I    am    grateful    to   you    for — 

for " 

"  No,  no,  not  at  all,"  said  the  other, 
as  he  hurried  away.  "  You  settle  it  all 
with  her." 

Mr.  Miller  crossed  the  passage,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room;  the  music 
ceased  as  he  did  so,  and  one  of  Lady 
North's  daughters  left  the  piano. 
Altogether  there  were  four  girls  in  the 
room ;  one  of  them  being  Violet,  who, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Millar  was  in  the 
house,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
visit,  had  tfl^en  refuge  with  her  half- 
sisters,  so  that  he  should  not  find  her 
alone* 

It  was  a  large  and  sombre  apartment ; 
for  Lady  North  and  her  daughters 
affected  high  art  in  the  matter  of  house- 
decoration.  What  with  the  dark  paint- 
ing of  the  ceiling,  the  bottle-green  paper 
and  brown  panellings  of  the  walla,  the 
deep  unrelieved  red  of  the  carpet,  the 
black  cabinets,  and  the  stained  windows, 
the  spacious  and  melancholy  chamber 
looked  like  a  great  sepulchral  vault 
It  used  to  be  said — ^but  the  statement 
was  not  tnio — that  Lady  North's 
daughters,  when  they  happened  to  be 
at  home  in  the  evening,  sat  in  a  row 
in  this  solemn  apartment^  all  of  them 
silent,  all  of  them  dressed  in  white,  each 
holding  a  tall  white  lily  in  her  hand, 
and  having  a  silver  sCar  in.  her  hair. 
At  the  present  moment,  at  all  events, 
they  were  not  so  engaged.  They  seemed 
singularly  disturbed,  restless,  and  em- 
barrassed when  Mr.  Miller  entered — all 
except  Violet,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,\ 
loojLed  a  little  impatient  and  angry. 
First  of  all,  the  young  lady  who  had 
been  playing  said  she  wished  to  find 
some  music  somewhere;  and  left  the 
room.  After  a  second  or  two,  another 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Sally  would 
never  find  the  music ;  and  so  she  set  ofi^ 
to  look  for  it.  The  colour  in  Miss 
Violet's  face  deepened.  Then  the  thiid 
and  remaining  sister  sprang  up  and 
said, — 

"Isn't  that  the  postman,  Violet  I 
Oh,  I  must  go  and  sec  what  he  has 
brought." 

This  was  too  much. 
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"  Yon  know  it  is  not  the  postman," 
6iie  said,  hotly.  '*  I  wish,  Anatolia,  you 
would  stay  where  you  are." 

'<I  shall  he  hack  directly,"  said 
Anatolia ;  and  then  she  went  quickly, 
leaving  these  two  in  solemn  silence, 
both  embarrassed,  and  one  inclined  to 
be  vexed,  angry,  and  rebellious. 

"  Why  should  you  wish  them  to  stay 
in  the  room,  Violet  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  don't  Hke  to  be  made  a 
fool  of.  They  know  quite  well  why 
you  are  here  to-day.  And  they  believe 
— they  believe — I  cannot  tell  you  what 
nonsense  they  believe  1 " 

"I  know,"  said  he.  "The  girls  are 
sensible.  They  believe  we  are  engaged, 
or  about  to  be.  Why  shouldn't  we  be 
engaged?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  choose  to  be  en- 

"  Everybody  approves  of  it,"  said  he. 
'*  Your  father  has  no  objections ;  I  am 
sure  Lady  ^orth  would  have  none  ; 
and  I  can  answer  for  my  people  that 
they  would  be  delighted.  And  that  is 
another  thing,  Violet — I  should  so  like 
to  introduce  you  to  my  family." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  don*t  see  why  I  should  be  introduced 
to  them  any  more  than  to  other  families 
whom  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  that  is  rather  strange,"  said 
he,  "  considering  our  relations." 

*'  I  was  not  aware  of  any  relations 
existing  between  us." 

«  Oh,  indeed." 

«  No." 

"I  think  you  are  in  rather  a  bad 
temper  to-day." 

**  I  don't  wish  to  offend  you,"  she 
said,  "  but  it  is  better  to  tell  you  the 
plain  truth.  When  you  talk  about  an 
engagement,  and  about  being  introduced 
to  your  friends,  you  make  me  wish  I 
had  never  seen  you;  you  do,  indeed. 
Look  at  those  girls  going  away — because 
they  think  we  have  secrets  to  talk 
over." 

In  her  impatience  she  got  up  and 
went  to  the  piano. 

"What  would  you  like  me  to  play  for 
youl"  she  said,  coldly: 

He  was  quite  as  much  inclined  to  be 
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angry  at  this  moment  as  she  was ;  but 
he  was  afraid  of  the  consequences.  She 
was  in  a  mood  that  might  work  mischief 
if  she  was  provoked. 

"  Violet,"  he  said,  "  do  be  reasonable. 
You  are  too  proud.  You  dislike  the 
notion  of  people  imagining  that  you — 
well,  that  you  care  enough  for  me,  or 
for  any  man,  to  think  of  marrying  him. 
But  every  girl  has  to  go  through  that ; 
and  if  the  truth  were  Imown,  other  girls 
don't  laugh  at  her — ^they  envy  her.  I 
do  not  wish  to  foree  you  to  do  anything 
you  don't  like ;  only  I  must  say  I  ex- 
pected a  little  better  treatment  when  I 
came  here  to-day." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  treat  you  badly,  or 
goodly,  or  any  way,"  she  said,  with 
indignant  incoherence.  "Why  can't 
we  be  friends  like  other  people?  I 
wish  to  be  kind  to  you — I  do  indeed. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  Canada  there  was 
nobody  in  England  I  thought  more 
'about  than  you  —  at  least  there  was 
next  to  nobody.  And  when  I  saw  you 
over  at  Ms.  Drummond's  I  thought  it 
would  be  such  a  nice  thing  to  be  firiends 
with  you.  And  now  you  want  to 
drag  me  into  engagements  and  inter- 
views  " 

"  Well,  you  are  a  stupid  girl,"  said 
he,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  good  humour. 
•"  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  so  pretty 
that  I  am  bound  to  try  to  secure  you 
for  my  wife  ?  You  might  go  and  marry 
somebody  else  while  that  nice  friend- 
ship was  the  only  bond  between  us. 
Come,  Violet " 

He  took  her  hand ;  she  drew  it  away. 

"  What  shall  I  play  for  you  ? "  said 
she. 

He  suddenly  regarded  her  with  a 
suspicious  look. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  with  equal  cold- 
ness, "  you  have  reasons  for  not  wishing 
that  we  should  be  engaged  ? " 

"  Plenty,"  she  said,  frankly. 

"  Perhaps  there  w  some  one  else  to 
whom  you  would  rather  be  engaged  ? " 

A  mischievous  notion  got  into  her 
head  at  this  moment :  she  answered 
nothing. 

"Am  I  right?"  he  said,  with  an 
affectation  of  lofty  calmness. 
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"  What  if  you  are  1"  she  said,  looking 
down. 

His  calmness  went. 
"Then  I  consider,"  he  said,  warmly, 
''that,  if  that  is  so,  yon  have  been 
treating  me  shamefolly  —  letting  me 
come  here  on  a  fool's  errand; — hut  I 
don't  believe  it — ^I  tell  you  I  don't 

believe  it ** 

«  You  don't  beUeve  what  ?  *' 
*^  That  you  are  likely  to  be  engaged 
to  some  one  else." 

"  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind," 
she  said,  with  a  provolmg  sweetness. 
**  I  thought  I  had  been  telling  you  how 
I  abhorred  the  notion  of  being  engaged 
to  anybody.  If  you  choose  to  imagine 
a  lot  of  foolish  things,  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  wished  to  be  very  fiiendly  with  you. 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  get  into  a 
temper.  You  have  not  told  me  what 
you  wish  me  to  play." 

"Thank  you,"  said  he,  "I  think  I 
must  go  now." 

She  rose,  with  great  gentleness  and 
dignity,  and  offered  him  her  hand. 

*'  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  so  soon," 
she  said. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  irreso- 
lution, regret,  anger,  and  disappoint- 
ment^ all  visible  at  once  in  his  face — 
disappointment  most  marked,  perhaps. 

"  Some  men,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  would 
call  your  conduct  by  an  ugly  name — 
they  would  say  it  was  the  conduct  of 
—a  flirt." 

The  word  seemed  to  sting  her  like  a 
horsewhip. 

''  I  never  flirted  with  any  one  in  all 
my  life,"  she  said,  hotly.  "Ko  one 
would  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  to  me." 
"  Why  not  V  he  said,  forgetting  aU 
his  calmness,  and  becoming  as  vehement 
as  herself.     ''You  allow  a  man  to  ask 

you  to  marry  h\m " 

"  How  could  I  prevent  that  ? " 
''  You  allow  him  to  go  to  your  £Etther, 
and  make  arrangements,  and  have  eveiy- 
thing  understood;  and  then  you  turn 
round  on  him,  and  say  there  is  nothing 
understood,  and  hint  that  you  would 
rather  be  engaged  to  somebody  else,  and 
all  that — and  that  is  not  the  conduct  of 
a  flirt)    I  wondtt  what  is  I" 


**  Then,"  said  she,  with  flashing  eyes, 
''if  that  is  your  opinion  of  me,  you  had 
better  go." 

"Yes,  I  will  go,"  said  he;  and  he 
crossed  the  room,  took  up  his  hat, 
bowed  to  her,  and  went  out. 

She  sate  down,  with  flaming  cheeks, 
to  the  piano,  and  tried  to  play.  That 
was  not  much  use.  She  rose,  and,  has- 
tily going  to  her  own  room,  flung  herself 
on  the  bed,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
passionate  and  angry  tears,  vowing  to 
herself  a  thousand  times  that  she  would 
never  again  have  anything  to  say  to  any 
man  of  woman  bom,  not  if  she  were  to 
live  a  thousand  years. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
"likb  getting  homb  again." 

The  cup  of  her  sorrows  was  not  yet 
folL  When  she  had  quite  ezhsuated 
her  indignation  over  the  perfidy  and 
unreasonableness  and  bad  temper  of 
mankind,  and  when  she  had  quite  re- 
solved that  she  would  never  many — no, 
not  if  a  king's  eon  were  to  entreat  her — 
she  got  up,  and  washed  her  flice^  and 
arranged  her  hair,  and  went  to  Lady 
North.  In  a  humble  and  submissive 
tone  she  asked  the  little,  dignified 
grey-eyed  woman  to  let  her  have  the 
brougham  for  that  evening. 

Lady  North  was  surprised  and  offend- 
ed.    Her  daughter  Anatolia  had  ran 
quickly  to  tell  her  that  now  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  Violet  being 
engaged ;  for  Mr.  Miller  was  in  the 
study   in  confidential   talk    with  Sir 
Acton;  while  Violet,  silent  and  em- 
barrassed, sate    in   the  drawing-room, 
and  would  answer  no  questiona  about 
the   young    man.     When,    therefore^ 
Violet  now  presented  herself  before  her 
stepmother,  that  lady    naturally  con- 
cluded she  had  come  to  inform  her  of 
the  engagement    Li  place  of  that  she 
only  a&ed  for  the  brougham. 

"Violet,"  said  Lady  North,  coldly, 
"I  do  not  think  that  this  excessive 
secrecy  becomes  a  young  girL" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,*  the 
^1  said,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  indig- 
nation in  her  eyes.    *'  What  secrecy  f" 
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'*  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  con£de  in  me/'  said  the 
other,  in  her  slow,  precise  fashion.  ''  I 
should  have  thought  I  was  the  proper 
person  to  whom  you  ought  to  have  come 
for  advice.  I  have  no  doaht  yon  want 
the  brougham  to  go  over  to  your  friends 
in  CamherwelL" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  friends  in 
Camberwell,''  said  the  girl,  proudly. 
''It  is  something  to  have  true  friends 
anywhere.  But  what  is  the  secrecy  1 
Wnat  have  I  concealed  1 " 

'^  You  appear  not  to  know,"  said  Lady 
North,  fixing  her  cold,  keen  grey  eyes 
on  the  girl,  ''  that  I  was  aware  of  Mr. 
Miller  being  with  your  papa) " 

'' And  what  is  that  to  me)"  Violet 
said,  rapidly,  and  with  hot  cheeks. 
''Why  should  I  come  and  report  to 
you  what  does  not  concern  me )  If  you 
were  anxious  to  know  what  my  fetther 
and  Mr.  Miller  were  talking  about,  why 
not  ask  themselves)  There  is  some- 
thing quite  as  bad  as  secrecy  and  con- 
cealment— ^and  that .  is  suspicion — con- 
stant suspicion,  watching  you  at  every 
tarn,  when  you  have  nothing  at  aU  to 
conceal " 

She  suddenly  altered  her  tone ;  draw- 
ing herself  up,  and  speaking  with  a 
certain  proud  indifference. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  wish  me  to  have 
the  brougham ) " 

"  Your  papa  won't  be  home  till 
late  this  evening.  Beally  the  responsi- 
bility  " 

"AU  right,"  said  the  girl,  turning 
towards  the  door,  "a  four-wheeled  cab 
will  do  as  well." 

"Ah !  Violet,"  said  her  stepmother, 
with  a  sigh,  "  no  one  seems  to  have  the 
least  control  over  you." 

"  No,  because  no  one  has  ever  cared 
to  have,"  said  the  girl,  bitterly,  as  she 
left  the  room — "never  since  I  was  bom." 

When  she  got  outside  the  house,  she 
seemed  to  breathe  a  freer  and  fresher  air. 
Adventuringout  by  herself  in  this  fashion 
did  not  seem  to  concern  her  much. 
She  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  four- 
wheeled  cab ;  and  she  bade  tiie  man, 
before  crossing  Waterloo  Bridge,  stop  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  Strand. 


She  went  into  one  shop,  and  bought  a 
huge  flagon  of  lavender-water,  or  some 
such  scent:  that  was  for  Mrs.  War- 
rener.  She  went  into  another  >  shop, 
and  bought  a  beautiful  little  kerchief: 
that  was  for  Amy.  Then  she  went 
into  a  bookseller's  shop. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  book  on 
philosophy,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
handsome  young  lady,  in  her  gentlest 
way. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  bookseller ;  and 
then  he  awaited  further  instructions. 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  know  what,"  she 
said,  observing  this.  "You  must  tell 
me.  It  is  for  a  gentleman  who  has 
studied  nearly  everything ;  and  it  must 
be  a  very  good  one.  What  is  the  best 
one  you  have  got ) " 

"Eeally  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
bookseller,  with  a  smile.  "Here  is 
John  Stuart  Mill's " 

"  Oh,  he  won't  do  at  all,"  said  Violet, 
promptly.    "  He  is  alive." 

The  bookseller  began  to  be  interested 
and  amused. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he  re- 
spectfully, "  but  you  do  not  mean  that 
your  Mend  is  wiser  than  anybody 
alive)" 

"I  did  not  quite  say  that,"  she 
answered,  simply.  "However,  you 
must  give  me  something  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  read — something  very 
difficult,  and  first-daas^  and  good." 

Now  if  this  customer  had  been  a 
fussy  old  gentleman  in  spectacles,  or 
a  wrinkled  old  lady  in  black  satin,  the 
bookseller  would  have  politely  dechned 
the  responsibility  ;  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  persuasive  influence  in  the 
presence  of  this  tall  and  handsome  gid, 
with  the  big,  dark  eyes,  and  the  sweetly- 
parted  lips.  He  did  not  even  laugh  at 
her.  He  was  most  kind  and  patient  in 
making  suggestions,  and  in  taking  her 
round  the  shelves.  And  at  last  she 
pounced  upon  the  proper  book  in 
triumph;  for  she  remembered  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Drummond  complaining  that 
Mr.  Darwin's  last  book  had  not  arrived 
from  the  library,  and  here  were  the  two 
green  volumes  of  the  Descent  of  Man 

staring  her  in  the  face. 

xs  2 
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''  I  am  soiry  to  have  given  you  so 
much  trouble^"  she  said,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles. 

"  I  am  sore  it  is  no  trouble  at  all/' 
said  the  bookseller,  with  quite  unusual 
emphasis;  and  then,  when  the  glass 
doors  had  shut  behind  that  beautiful 
vision  of  youthful  grace,  he  could  not 
help  wondering  who  was  the  happy 
man  who  had  won  the  admiration  and 
reverence  of  so  lovely  a  creature. 

So  Violet  and  her  treasures  were 
bundled  into  the  ancient  four-wheeler ; 
and  once  more  she  set  out  for  her 
Journey.  By  this  time  the  lurid  and 
sultry  evening  had  died  down"  into  a 
gloomy  and  thunderous  darkness ;  and 
by  the  time  she  had  got  near  to 
Camberwell  Grove  night  seemed  to 
Jbave  come  on  prematurely.  The  lamps 
were  being  lit  as  the  first  low  rumble  of 
the  thunder  was  heard ;  and  presently 
the  people  began  to  flee  from  the  pave- 
ments, where  the  splashes  of  the  rain 
were  leaving  .marks  of  the  breadth  of 
half-a-crown.  The  cabman  stopped  in 
order  to  pull  out  a  waterproof  cape. 

"  Why  don't  you  drive  on  and  get 
underneath  the  trees  1 "  she  called  out 
to  him ;  for  they  were  now  near  the 
foot  of  the  Orove. 

When  at  length  he  was  forced  to  pull 
up  under  the  thick  branches  of  the  tall 
elms,  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
fierce,  straight  torrents,  hissing  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  rushing 
down  the  gutter  in  a  brown  flood.  All 
the  ominous  stillness  of  the  evening 
had  gone ;  the  wind  had  risen  and  was 
blowing  about  the  summits  of  the  elms 
and  poplars ;  there  was  an  echo  of  the 
distant  thunder  £com  time  to  time ;  the 
dark  green  branches  swayed  and  creaked. 
By  slow  degrees,  however,  all  this  noise 
and  tumult  ceased ;  there  was  a  patter- 
ing of  heavy  drops  in  the  trees,  but  less 
hissing  of  rain  in  the  road,  as  the  cab- 
man resumed  his  journey,  and  proceeded 
te  urge  his  patient  steed  up  the  steep 
hilL 

Now  when  Yiolet  stepped  out  of  the 
cab,  up  there  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
^  the  world  had  grown  clear  and  sweet 
after  the  raio.    There  was  a  look  of 


lingering  twilight  in  the  sky ;  and  one  or 
two  stars  were  becoming  visible ;  while 
the  high  black  branches  of  the  trees 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  wet,  as  they 
stretched  up  there  into  the  pale  serenity 
of  the  heavens.  As  she  walked  round 
and  into  the  garden  some  quaint  fancy 
struck  her  that  she  was  herself  like  this 
sultry  and  sulky  evening  that  had  at 
last  burst  into  torrents  of  rain,  and  then 
become  calm  and  serene.  A  great  peaoe- 
fulness  stole  in  upon  her  heart  as  she 
passed  through  the  small  garden-gate ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  now  she  was  at 
home,  and  at  rest  And  clear  and  still 
as  the  sky  now  was  with  its  pale  stars 
beginning  to  twinkle,  it  was  no  more 
clear,  and  still,  and  placid  than  the 
light  that  shone  in  her  eyes  when  she 
went  forward  to  greet  her  friends. 

They  had  come  out  directly  the 
shower  was  over,  to  breathe  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  air  and  the  scents  of 
the  flowers.  They,  of  course,  were 
almost  in  darkness,  but  the  small 
cottage  was  lit  up  ;  and  what  could  be 
a  more  cheerful  picture  than  the  open 
French  windows  of  the  parlour,  all 
aglow  with  orange  light,  and  showing 
the  bright,  warm  snugness  within  %  They 
were  compassionating  her  on  having  en- 
countered the  fierce  storm ;  she  felt  as 
though  she  would  gladly  have  en- 
countered a  dozen  such  storms  to  reach 
this  haven  of  shelter  and  peace  at  last 

'^  Ah  !  you  don't  know,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Warrener,  with  her  arms  linked  in 
hers,  "  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
like  getting  home  again.'' 

''  But  I  know  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
you  say  that,  Violet,"  her  friend  said, 
''  for  sometimes  I  think  you  are  sure  in 
time  to  go  away  and  forget  all  about 
us." 

"  Yes — when  I  am  dead,"  said  the 
girL  "  Not  before  then." 

They  went  indoors,  and,  when  Violet 
had  put  her  hat  aside,  she  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  asked  Amy  to  sing  to 
her.  She  suggested  the  song,  too ;  for 
she  began  to  play  ''Home,  sweet 
home;"  and  then  the  companion  of 
her  schoolgirl  days  sang,  in  a  simple, 
tender  fashion,  the  old  &miliar  balhuL 
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What  was  James  Drummond  doing 
meanwhile?  He  was  lying  hack  in 
his  easy-chair,  regarding  rather  wistfully 
the  figure  at  the  piano,  and  saying  to 
himself — 

"Is  it  possihle,  then,  that  this  girl 
has  never  had  the  sensation  of  heing  at 
home  and  at  peace  except  in  the  house 
of  people  who  are  little  more  than 
struigers  to  her  % " 

She  came  away  from  the  piano,  and 
,  sate  down  on  a  stool  which  was  lying 
on  the  hearth-rug. 

*'  You  don't  think  it  is  a  veiy  clever 
song  ?  "  she  said  to  him,  timidly :  it  was 
a  sort  of  apology  for  asking  a  person  of 
his  superior  culture  to  listen  to  school- 
girl sentiment. 

*'  I  don't  think  cleverness  has  much 
to  do  with  it,"  said  he.  "  Did  you  ever 
carefully  read  the  words  of  a  song  that 
pleased  youl  Does  anyhody?  Ko, 
no.  A  chance  phrase  of  tenderness 
touches  you ;  and  you  give  up  all  the 
Test — ^you  are  fascinated  hy  some  note 
of  farewell,  let  us  say,  at  the  heginning 
of  the  lyric,  and  you  foiget  afterwards 
to  look  particularly  at  the  despairing 
sighs,  and  the  raging  main,  and  the  usual 
stock-in-trade  of  the  song-wiiter.  That 
is  how  I  look  at  it^  anyway.  The  song- 
writer has  only  to  catch  you  with  a  hit 
of  melody,  or  sentiment,  and  you  don't 
search  for  sense  suhsequently.  But 
indeed,  I  have  always  had  a  suspicion 
of  rhymed  poetry " 

Here  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
knees.  She  had  started  him  oiL  She 
was  happy. 

''  I  have  always  a  sort  of  suspicion 
that  the  man  has  heen  led  to  overstate, 
or  understate,  or  invent  a  new  theory 
altogether,  at  the  diaholical  temptation 
of  a  rhyme  or  a  particularly  catching 
phrase.  I  cannot  he  sure  of  it ;  hut  I 
always  suspect  it,  don't  you  see)  I 
helieve  that  the  suggestion  of  a  happy 
rhyme  is  responsible  for  many  a  brilliant 
flight  of  fancy  and  for  many  a  poetical 
assertion  that  is  now  taken  to  be  full  of 
a  deep  philosophy.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
about  those  lyrics ;  don't  you  notice 
how  many  of  the  Scotch  songs  consist  of 
nothing  but  one  or  two  catching  phrases 


continually  repeated)  The  phrase  is 
something  to  sing,  something  a  mother 
could  dandle  a  baby  to ;  there  is  no 
sense  in  the  repetition,  no  story  to  tell, 
nothing  in  fact — ^but  the  song  passes 
muster  as  a  fine  song  for  aU  that  Bat 
talking  about  songs  is  like  scraping  a 
rose-leaf  to  see  where  the  colour  is.  Why 
did  you  leave  the  piano,  Yiolett 
Won't  you  sing  something  now  1 " 

"  Ah !  no,"  die  said.  *'  My  songs  are 
all  wicked  songs — they  are  all  about 
drinking  and  fighting ;  for  I  used  to* 
wish  I  could  be  a  student  at  a  German 
University — that  was  about  the  only 
ambition  I  ever  had — and  be  able  to 
drink  flagons  of  beer,  and  fight  with 
broadswords,  and  sing  the  Burschen- 
lieder.  My  songs  are  mostly  Burschen- 
lieder  now — they  are  too  stormy  for 
such  a  quiet,  pleasant  evening.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  go  on  chatting;  Mr. 
Drummond,  do  you  really  think  there^ 
was  ever  such  a  person  as  Ossian ) " 

But  this  bid  for  the  higher  criticism 
was  too  obvious  :  Mr.  Drummond  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Miss  Violet,"  said  he,  "  you  shall 
not  induce  me  to  talk  your  head  ofl*. 
My  dear  &iends,  we  will  postpone  our 
lecture  on  Ossian  until  we  can  look 
across  to  the  blue  hills  of  Morven — ^more 
especially  as  I  hear  the  humble  but 
useful  Mary  rattling  the  supper  things 
about  the  place." 

At  this  moment,  indeed,  Mary  came 
into  the  room,  and  began  to  lay  the 
cloth. 

''  Tou  were  speaking  of  the  Highlands,'^ 
said  Violet,  timidly. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  we  are*  dis- 
counting all  the  pleasures  of  the  expe- 
dition by  continually  dreaming  and 
dreaming  of  it." 

'^  Oh,  I  am  sure  not,"  she  said,  rather 
wistfully.  <'  It  will  be  most  enjoyable 
for  you,  I  know." 

'^  But  do  you  know  this  also,"  said 
he,  ''  that  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
you  are  coming  with  us  too ) " 

<' James,"  his  sister  remonstrated, 
'*  before  you  can  take  that  for  granted 
you  must  speak  to  Lady  North." 

''  I  should  like  to  go,"  Violet  said ; 
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and  thereaf tei  she  wbb  lather  silenfe  for 
a  time. 

There  were  bat  two  things  on  wUeh 
James  Drammond  prided  Mmaelf— his 
judgment  of  landscapes  and  his  method 
of  making  a  salad.      On  the  present 
occasion  this  laitler  task,  as  well  as  that 
ci  preparing  some  claret-enpy  kept  him 
busily    occupied   for  seTeral  minutes^ 
daring  which  time  nothing  farther  was 
said  about  that  projected  joumey  north- 
ward.     Bat  by  and  by,  as  they  all  sat 
comfortably  round  the  white  little  table, 
he  began.    It  is  highly  probable  that 
he  himself  imagined  a  general  oonyersa- 
tioQ  was  going  on  about  the  sea^  and  the 
hills,  and  shooting,  and  sailing,  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  human  being 
spoke  but  himself,  the  others  being  only 
too  delighted  to    listen.     For,  as    he 
rambled  on,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a 
sound  like  the  lapping  of  sesrwayes  in 
his  talk — just  as  there  is  in  the  Mer- 
maid's song  in  Oberon — and  his  mute 
audience  saw,  as  he  himself  seemed  to 
see,  a  succession  of  pictures — ^the  early 
morning,  with  the  seent  of  sweet-brier 
in  the  garden,  and  the  grey  mists  rising 
':&om  the  far  shoulders  of  Morren — the 
glad  forenoons  up  on  the  warm  hills, 
with  the  ring  of  the  Idue  sea  all  round 
the  land — ^the  idling  in   the  big  boat 
with  the  long  lines  over  the  side,  as  the 
red  sun  went  down  in  the  west  and  all 
the  water  became  as  fire — ^the  delightful 
walks  at  night-time,  by  the  shore,  with 
the  sea  plaishing,   and  the    cool  wind 
stirring  the  scents  of  the  bushes,  and 
the  stars  overhead.    These  were  pleasant 
things  to  think  of,  and  to  hear  of  in  the 
hopeless  wilderness  of  London.     They 
forgot  the  gas-lamps,  and  the  crowded 
hovels,  and  the  squalor  and  din ;  for 
they  were  looking  into  an  enchanted 
land,  filled  with  clear  sunshine  and  the 
ftesh  winds  from  the  sea.  And  somehow 
or  other,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 
Mr.  Drummond  did  take  it  for  granted 
that  Violet  Korth  was  to  be  with  them. 
She  would  see  this,  and  go  there ;  she 
would  have  to  hear  this,  and  be  pre- 
pared   for  that      At   last  she   cried 
out — 


'^  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  all  true  !  I  wish 
I  were  going  with  you  !  *' 

''  And  so  you  are,"  said  he,  promptly. 

"Lady  iN^orth  is  going  to  Venice," 
Violet  said,  with  a  sigh. 

^*  Let  her,"  he  exclaimed,  recklesslj. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  we  must  all  go — 
unless  she  and  I  happen  to  have  a  fight 
before  then,  and  then  she  will  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  me.  It  is — ^a  great — 
temptaticm,"  she  added,  thoughtfully. 

<*What  isT'  he  asked,  though  lie 
guessed  her  meaning,  for  he  saw  a  mis- 
chievous smile  about  the  comers  of  her 
month. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  sudden  decision, 
" it  would  not  be  fairtoget  up  aquarrel 
in  order  to  get  away.  She  has  tried  to 
be  very  civil  to  me  j  and  I  must  try  to 
be  civU  too.  But  it  is  hard  work  to  be 
civil  to  some  people." 

They  had  some  farther  talk  about 
this  northern  excursion,  howevev,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  how  anxious  the  girl 
was  to  go  with  them.  She  seemed  to 
cling  to  them  somehow,  as  though  they 
were  hex  only  frienda  When  she  was 
told  that  the  cab  was  at  the  door,  she 
rose  from  the  table  with  a  sigh  ;  she 
was  tearing  herself  away  firom  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  she  found 
peace,  homeliness,  unworldly  friends, 
and  sweet  guidanca 

By  and  by  that  jolting  vehicle  was 
rattling  along  the  noisy  streets,  pest 
the  glare  of  lighted  shops  and  dingy 
grou|>6  of  human  beings.  Already  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  left  far 
behind  her  all  that  she  knew  of  gentle- 
ness, and  quiet,  and  tender  companion- 
ship. That  small  household,  with  its 
kindly  feeling,  its  unworldly  ways,  its 
helpfulness,  and  charity,  and  wise 
counsel,  that  indeed  was  home  to  her ; 
and  as  she  thought  of  it,  the  refrain  of 
an  old  German  song — not  one  of  the 
Burschenlieder — seemed  to  speak  for 
her,  and  the  speech  was  sad  enough : 

"  Far  away — in  the  beautiful  meadows 
— is  the  lumse  of  my  home.  Many  a  tine 
I  went  out  from  it  into  the  valley — Oy&u 
beautiful  valley — I  greet  you  a  thouimd 
tiw^s^Fareu^U-^farewell  I " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

UISTAKKN   GUESSES. 

On  the  same  eyening  George  Miller 
hxiiried  along  to  his  club  to  dress  for 
a  small  dinner-party  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  one  of  his  fellow-mem- 
bers. He  was  angry  and  indignant. 
He  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  any  woman.  Of  course  it 
flattered  a  girl's  vanity  to  sue  for  her 
hand,  and  meekly  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions she  might  impose ;  but  he  would 
have  no  more  of  that.  It  was  an  un- 
satiafactory  bargain  in  which  the  con- 
cession was  all  on  one  side.  Did  she 
imagine  that  he  would  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  a  long  courtship,  without  the 
least  intimation  from  her  that  anything 
would  come  of  it  9  Was  he  to  pledge 
himself^  while  she  remained  absolutely 
freel 

£[is  host  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mr. 
Arthur  Headley,  a  gentleman  who  had 
somehow  or  other  made  a  large  fortune 
in  Australia,  and  come  home  to  spend 
it.  He  was  a  singularly  handsome 
man,  six  feet  two  in  height,  muscular, 
lithe,  with  fairly  good  features,  and  a 
magnificent  brown  beard.  A  maid- 
servant conversant  with  current  fiction 
would  have  called  him  a  demigod.  It 
is  true  he  was  rather  a  fool — indeed, 
his  brain  seemed  to  have  undergone 
but  little  modification  in  its  trans- 
mission from  the  microcephalous  ape; 
but  then  he  was  a  very  amiable  and 
good-natured  person.  There  was  but 
one  spice  of  malice  in  his  nature ;  and 
that  declared  itself  in  his  treatment  of 
the  secretary  of  the  club.  He  generally 
spent  the  dlay  in  worrying  that  harmless 
oificiaL  All  his  literary  faculty  was 
employed  in  composing  essays  of  com- 
phunt  to  be  laid  before  the  committee. 
There  was  ordinarily  more  writing  on  the 
back  than  on  the  front  of  his  dinner- 
bills.  When  he  walked  in  the  Park,  in 
deep  meditation,  the  chances  were  a 
hundred  to  one  he  was  trying  to  invent 
some  peculiarly  cutting  phrase  to  de- 
scribe the  disgracefully  shabby  appear- 
ance of  the  ash-trays  in  the  smoking- 


room,  or  the  shamelessly  careless  fashion 
in  which  the  evening  papers  were 
stitched  through  the  middle.  Even 
demigods  of  six  feet  two  must  have  an 
occupation. 

They  dined  in  a  private  room,  and 
the  talk  was  general  If  Mr.  Miller 
wished  to  forget  the  fickle  race  of 
womankind,  here  was  an  opportunity. 
The  table  was  brilliantly  lit;  the 
service  was  quick,  silent,  efficient;  the 
conversation  waa  of  a  simple  and  in- 
genuous character.  Indeed,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Headley,  the  talk 
chiefly  ran  upon  the  internal  arrange- 
ments and  comparative  merits  of  other 
clubs,  and  was  directed  to  show  that 
no  institution  was  so  badly  managed  as 
the  Judteum.  One  admired  the  white 
and  gold  of  the  morning-room  at  the 
United  Universities';  another  rather 
preferred  the  ecclesiastical  gloom  of  the 
Junior  Universities' ;  another  lamented 
the  absence  of  a  good  entrance-hall; 
and  a  fourth,  when  the  steward's  tariff 
was  under  discussion,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  do  you 
know  they  give  you  cold  beef  and  a  pint 
of  claret  at  the  Eeform  for  one  and  two^ 
pence — one  shilling  and  twopence  for 

your  lunch?"    after  which  there 

was  a  pause  of  awestruck  sUence. 

By  and  by,  however,  when  a  little 
wine  had  been  drunk,  everybody  wished 
to  talk,  except  one ;  and  so  the  conver- 
sationalists inadvertently  split  them- 
selves up  into  small  groups.  That  one 
was  Mr.  Miller.  He  was  rather  gloomy. 
He  did  not  seem  to  take  much  interest 
in  what  was  going  on ;  he  listened,  in 
an  abstracted  fashion,  to  this  or  that 
controversy  about  wine,  or  yachts,  or 
bootmakers,  and  heeded  but  little. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  heard  some- 
thing that  made  his  heart  jump. 

'^  Who  is  that  tall  girl  with  the  white 
feather,"  asked  a  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  some  one  having  been 
talking  of  the  Park,  ''who  drives  the 
pair  of  greys  1  ** 

"Oh,  don't  you  know?"  said  Mr. 
Headley,  carelessly.  "  She's  a  daughter 
of  North,  the  railway-man." 
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^  She's  an  uncommonly  good-looking 
girl,  that's  all  I  know.  She  has  only 
come  quite  lately  into  the  Park." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  the  host, 
''  I  don't  see  anybody  to  come  near 
Lady " 

^'Headley,"  broke  in  young  Miller, 
with  intemperate  wrath,  *'  we  will  drop 
this,  if  you  please.  I  happen  to  know 
Miss  Korth." 

There  was  an  embarrassed  pause ;  the 
announcement  of  the  price  of  cold  beef 
at  the  Eeform  Club  could  not  have  ex- 
gited  more  surprise. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Headley, 
good-naturedly,  "I  beg  a  thousand 
pardons;   and  I  envy  you." 

So  the  little  incident  passed  off 
quietly  enough;  but  was  it  not  ap- 
parent to  every  one  present  that  there 
was  some  special  reason  for  the  high 
colour  on  the  young  man's  face)  Of 
course,  if  they  had  knoim  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Miss  l^orth,  they 
would  not  haye  spoken  of  her ;  but 
had  they  said  any  harm  of  her  ?  Would 
lie  have  been  as  angry  over  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  or  Lady  Dudley,  or  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  ?  They  drew  their  own 
conclusions. 

And  as  for  him — this  chance  mention 
of  Violet  did  not  increase  his  happiness. 
It  was  evident,  then,  that  she  was  at- 
tracting attention,  as  was  natural. 
Whatever  imagination  he  had  was  in- 
flamed by  a  sudden  and  secret  fire  of 
jealousy;  and  a  thousand  devils  ap- 
peared in  the  smoke.  He  hated  even 
ihe  innocent  person  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  who  had  betrayed  interest 
in  Miss  Korth  by  asking  her  name. 
He  hated  the  idle,  lolling  crowds  in 
the  Park,  who  stared,  and  criticised, 
and — worst  of  all — admired. 

Well,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and 
liis  companions  went  up  to  the  smok- 
ing-room, he  stole  off  for  a  few  minutes^ 
and  sate  down  to  write  a  letter  to 
Violet  North.  It  was  a  very  penitent 
letter.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been 
impatient  and  unreasonable.  If  she 
would  forgive  him  this  time,  he  would 
not  again  ask  her  for  any  pledge  or 


assurance.  She  should  be  perfectly 
free.  He  would  be  content  if  she  in 
the  meantime  would  give  him  only  her 
friendship,  and  would  take  his  chance 
of  the  future.  And  was  she  going  to 
the  flower-show  at  South  Kensington 
on  Thursday  % 

This  letter  he  sent  up  to  Euston 
Square  by  the  club  commissionaire,  so 
that  Violet  received  it  when  she  re- 
turned in  her  four-wheeler  from  visiting 
her  friends  in  the  south.  Now  she  was 
in  a  very  gentle  frame  of  mind — she 
generally  was  af^er  seeing  them.  It 
was  evident  the  young  man  was  grieved 
about  their  quarrel ;  and  she  was  sorry 
to  have  given  him  pain.  She  did  not 
sit  down  to  answer  the  letter  there  and 
then ;  but  she  resolved  that  the  reply 
should  be  a  kind  and  friendly  one. 

He  received  her  note  the  following 
evening;  he  had  been  early  at  his 
rooms  to  wait  for  it  It  was  the  first 
scrap  of  her  writing  that  had  come  into 
his  possession : .  a  thrill  went  through 
his  heart  even  as  he  looked  at  his  own 
name  outside,  written  by  her  hand.  He 
opened  the  envelope  quickly ;  his  eye 
seemed  to  catch  the  sense  of  the  page 
before  he  had  time  to  read  the  lines; 
he  knew  at  least  that  she  was  not 
deeply  offended.  He  read  the  letter, 
and  ^en  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stared  down  into  Half  Moon- 
street.  He  read  it  again,  and  kept 
staring  at  the  paper,  mechanically 
noticing  the  curious  fiuhion  (apparently 
French)  in  which  she  formed  her  capitid 
i's.  He  read  it  over*  two  or  three  times, 
and  yet  seemed  possessed  with  the  no- 
tion that  he  ought  to  discover  more 
from  these  simple  words. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  studied  sim- 
plicity about  them.  She  told  him, 
briefly  and  plainly,  that  she  hoped 
they  would  remain  good  friends ;  that 
the  cause  of  this  recent  disagreement 
was  well-known  to  both  of  them,  and 
could  be  avoided;  and  that  she  was 
very  glad  he  had  pointed  out  to  her 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  mis- 
construction. He  was  very  soon  to 
find  out  what  this  last  phrase  meant 

Violet  went  with  Lady  North  and 
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her  daughters  to  the  flower-show, 
and  there,  naturally  enongh,  was  Mr. 
George  Miller,  veiy  smartly  dressed,  a 
trifle  self-conscious,  and  obviously 
anxious  to  be  attentive  to  the  whole 
party.  The  bright  summer-day,  the 
rich  masses  of  colours,  the  sweet  and 
ever- varying  perfumes,  and  the  cheer- 
ful music  outside — all  this  was  pleasant 
enough ;  and  Violet,  who  was  not  sated 
with  the  ordinary  sights  and  occupa- 
tions of  London  life,  was  enjoying 
herself  thoroughly,  and  was  most 
friendly  in  her  treatment  of  him.  A 
rumour  that  some  royal  personages  had 
arrived,  and  were  going  through  one  of 
the  tents,  caused  a  gentle  rush  of  the 
crowd  in  that  direction,  and  with  the 
crowd  went  Lady  North  and  her  daugh- 
ters; so  that  inadvertently  Violet  and 
Mr.  Miller  were  left  by  tilemselves,  if 
not  quite  alone.  That  did  not  make 
any  alteration  in  her  manner — she  was 
deeply  interested  at  the  moment  in  a 
sensitive  plant — but  it  did  in  his. 

"  Violet,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
have  nothing  of  yours  that — that  I  can 
keep  by  me;  wiU  you  give  me  a 
flower  ? " 

She  turned  round  with  something  of 
coldness  in  her  manner. 

'*That  would  be  flirtation,  would  it 
not?"  she  asked,  with  some  little 
dignity. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  raUng  up  that 
old  quarrel) "  he  said,  in  an  injured 
way.  ''  I  thought  that  was  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

'*Tes,"  she  answered,  in  the  same 
measured  and  clear  fashion,  ''but  not 
the  lesson  of  it.  I  think  it  is  better 
we  should  have  a  distinct  understand- 
ing about  that  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  you  can  reproach  me  with 
afterwards;  for  who  can  tell  what 
may  happen?" 

Her  meaning  was  clear  enough.  She 
was  determined  to  give  him  none  of 
that  "encouragement"  on  which  he 
might  presume  to  found  a  daim,  or  to 
substantiate  a  charge  of  fickleness 
and  treachery.  It  came  to  this,  then : 
if  he  liked  to  have  their  present  re- 
lations continue,  well  and  good;   but 


it  was  distinctly  to  be  recognised  that 
she  was  not  responsible.  Now  this 
was  an  intelligible  position  to  be  taken 
up  by  a  young  woman  who  did  not 
find  that  she  cared  about  a  young  man 
to  that  degree  which  would  warrant 
her  in  encouraging  his  hopes;  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  young  man. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  hard  on  me," 
said  he,  rather  gloomily. 

''Oh,  don't  think  so!"  she  said, 
quickly,  and  with  an  anxious  kindness 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  don't  mean  to  bo  so, 
at  any  rate.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  you, 
nor  to  myself,  that  that ." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said,  bitterly. 
"  Tou  cannot  forgive  mo  for  that  one 
phrase." 

"  Indeed  I  have,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
"  Only  it  opened  my  eyes.  Perhaps 
I  was  wrong  in  letting  you  go  to 
papa.  £ut  you  know  you  told  me 
that  I  was  absolutely  unpledged — that 
it  was  all  a  '  perhaps ' — that  you  were 
quite  content  to  wait  and  see " 

"  And  so  I  am  ! "  he  said,  with  un- 
usual decision  of  manner,  and  his  voice 
was  low  and  rapid.  "  I  don't  care 
what  happens ;  I  am  too  deeply 
pledged  cJready ;  you  can  be  as  free 
as  you  like.  Men  have  done  more 
foohsh  things  for  smaller  prizes.  I 
will  take  my  chance.  And  yet,  I 
don't  think  most  girls  are  as  hard  as 
that .*" 

"  I  will  give  you  a  flower,  if  you 
wish  it,"  she  said. 

She  looked  around,  and  at  length 
descried  a  bit  of  blossom  that  had 
fallen  or  been  cut  ofll 

"  Will  that  do  ? "  she  asked. 

He  took  it  from  her,  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  kicked  it  aside. 

"  I  don't  want  it  firom  you  in  that 
way.  I  will  wait  until  you  can  give 
me  a  flower  without  looking  as  if  I 
had  put  you  on  the  treadmill." 

"Ah,  well,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  am  sorry  we  should  quarrel  so. 
ShaU  we  go  and  see  where  Lady  North 
has  gone?" 

"  Violet ! "  he  said,  "  I— I  beg  your 
pardon.     I  don't  wish  to  quarrel ;  but 
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yet  it  seems  hard  that  yoa  ahould  be 
80  proud  and  indififerent — and  I  get 
angry,  that's  a  fact — ^but  I  am  very 
sorry.     Come,  let  us  be  friends  again." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said. 

''  Give  me  another  bit  of  flower  ? " 

She  began  to  laugh. 

"  Isn't  this  just  a  little  too  childish  ? 
You  make  me  think  I  am  back  at 
Miss  Main's  again,  and  quarrelling 
over  a  bit  of  slate-penciL  The  flowers 
don't  belong  to  me." 

'^  It  may  be  childish,  and  very  ridi> 
culous,  to  you;  but  it  isn't  quite  so 
to  me.  However,  I  will  wait  for  that 
flower.  Perhaps  you  will  give  it  to 
me  some  day." 

*'I  suppose  you  mean  to  tease  me 
until  I  dol" 

'*If  I  thought  that  would  get  it  for 
me,  I  would." 

"  I  have  heard  of  girls  being  teased 
into  an  engagement — giving  in  through 
sheer  weariness.  I  think  it  is  rather 
dangerous.  I  should  fancy  the  man 
would  take  his  revenge  out  after  the 
marriage  ;  for  of  course  he  would  look 
on  her  previous  disinclination  as  mere 
perversity." 

**I  wish  you  would  give  me  the 
chance,"  he  said,  with  a  bright  look  on 
his  face.  '^You  would  see  what  re- 
venge I  should  take." 

The  aspiration  was  an  honest  one. 
Young  Miller  had  a  fair  and  moderate 
notion  of  his  own  merits.  He  knew  he 
could  not  paint  flne  pictures  of  his  sweet- 
heart, or  write  poetry  about  her,  or  do 
anything  particularly  romantic  or  ima- 
ginative ;  but  he  had  heard  in  his  time 
of  these  dilettante  fellows  marrying  the 
objects  of  their  adoration  only  to  neglect 
them  for  flirtations  with  other  women. 
He,  now,  was  a  plain  and  practical  per- 
son; but  he  could  assure  his  wife  an 
honest  and  attentive  husband,  who  would 
work  hard  for  her,  and  see  that  she  lived 
in  good  style.  If  he  only  had  the  chance, 
as  he  said,  Violet  would  see  what  a  hus- 
band he  would  make. 

Unfortunately  this  remark  of  his  only 
alarmed  her.  It  seemed  as  though, 
whatever  she  might  say  to  him,  the 
conversation  always  led  up  to  this  one 


point;  and  the  girl  naturally  blamed 
herself  for  so  *^  encouraging  "  him.  She 
immediately  became  ra^er  reserved  in 
manner;  and  insisted  on  going  off  in 
search  of  her  friends. 

They  found  them  easily  enough ;  but 
in  strolling  about  thegioundsi  Mr.  Miller 
had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  talking 
to  Violet  by  hersdt 

''  I  suppose  you  axe  going  to  the  Boyal 
Academy  conversazione?"  said  he. 

'**  Would  it  be  miAiTig  an  appointment 
if  I  said  I  was  I "  she  adked,  with  gentle 
malice. 

^^  No,  it  would  not ;  £or  I  haven't  got 
a  card." 

''  Then  I  am  going.  Lady  North  will 
take  Anatolia  and  me ;  papa  doesn't  care 
about  it" 

''  I  should  like  to  go,"  young  Miller 
said,  wistfully.  ^*  I  suppose  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  would  let  me  have  his  card  for 
once  1 " 

"I  hope  you  won't  ask  him/*  said 
Violet,  sharply. 

''Why  not 9"  he  said,  innocently 
*'  It  is  no  novelty  to  him.  He  knows 
all  those  artist-fellows.  What  is  a  con- 
versazione more  or  less  to  him  I  He 
does  not  go  to  one-flfth  of  the  places  he 
is  asked  to." 

'*  You  have  no  right  to  demand  such  a 
favour,"  she  said.  *'  Besides^  the  cards 
are  sent  to  particular  people ;  they  are 
not  to  be  bandied  about  like  that.  And 
I  know  that  Mr.  Drummond  is  going." 

''  Oh,  you  know  he  is  going  f  " 

''  Yes.  But  I  know  he  would  give 
the  card  to  anybody  who  asked  him — ^if 
that  is  allowed — so  I  hope  you  won't 
ask  him." 

''  You  seem  very  anxious  to  see  hiuL" 

''Yes,  I  am — ^at  least,  not  anxious, 
but  of  course  I  hope  to  see  him." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  care- 
lessly, "I  can  easily  get  a  card  if  I 
want  to  go,  without  asking  Mr.  Drum- 
mond. I  know  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
sort  of  fellow  called  Lavender,  who  is 
good  at  everything  but  earning  a  farthing 
of  his  own  money,  and  he  will  get  me  a 
card.  I  suppose  a  himdred  will  go  to 
look  at  the  Princes,  and  one  to  look  at 
the  i)ictures." 
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'^  Then  I  hope  yon  will  he  that  one/' 
said  Violet,  sweetly, 

'*  Ton  know  what  I  ehaU  go  for/'  he 
said ;  and  she  tnmed  away  at  that — ^the 
conversation  had  again  led  up  to  one  of 
those  awkward  climaxes,  which  seemed 
to  pledge  her  more  and  more  however 
definitely  she  protested. 

So  the  days  went  hy  at  this  time ; 
the  young  man  paying  her  very  nearly 
as  much  attention  as  though  an  engage- 
ment had  existed  hetween  them ;  i&e 
secretly  fearing,  and  yet  sheltering  her- 
self hehind  repeated  explanations  that 
she  was  ahsolutely  free,  and  unpreju- 
diced by  any  of  his  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Occasionally,  of  course,  she  could 
not  help  being  ^d  to  him;  for  she 
really  liked  him ;  and  his  patient  devo- 
tion to  her  moved  her  pity.  Many  a 
time  she  wished  he  would  go ;  and  then 
she  hesitated  to  inflict  on  him  the  pain 
of  going.  It  was  altogether  a  dangerous 
position. 

The  days  going  by,  too,  were  gradually 
bringing  the  London  season  to  an  end ; 
and  people  were  talking  of  their  autumn 
tours.  Violet  had  not  ventured  to  ask 
Lady  Korth  to  let  her  accompany  Mrs. 
Warrener  to  the  Highlands ;  but  she 
had  spoken  about  this  trip ;  and  hinted 
that  she  would  rather  be  going  thither 
than  to  Venice.  Mrs.  Warrener  had  not 
ceased  to  entreat  her  to  come  with  them. 

One  bright  forenoon  a  pair  of  small 
greys  were  being  driven  briskly  up  Cam- 
berwell  Grove  by  a  young  lady  who 
seemed  pleased  enough  with  her  task. 
It  was  a  firesh,  clear  day  in  July ;  the 
yellow  road  ascending  before  her  was 
barred  across  by  the  grey  shadows  of 
the  chestnuts;  here  and  there  a  lime- 
tree  sweetened  the  air,  for  there  had 
been  rain  in  the  morning.  Her  only 
companion  was  the  man  behind,  who 
was  doing  his  best  to  watch  over  a  num- 
ber of  potted  fuchsias  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  being  an  elderly  cupid 
in  a  grove  of  flowers.  The  phaeton  was 
pulled  up  at  the  gate  leading  to  a  certain 
boarding-school;  and  the  man,  struggling 
out  from  among  the  fuchsias,  jumped 
down  and  went  to  the  horses'  heads. 

Now  this  was  rather  a  tall  and  shapely 


young  lady  who  went  into  the  boarding- 
school  ;  and  she  wore  a  tight-sleeved  and 
tight-fitting  dress  of  chocolate-coloured 
homespun,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
bold  feather  of  the  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds' 
period,  just  then  coming  into  fkshion ; 
and  altogether  she  presented  so  fine  and 
commanding  an  appearance  that  the 
small  schoolmistress,  on  coming  in,  was 
overcome  with  astonishment,  and  could 
only  say — 

"Oh,  Miss  North!" 

Yet  Miss  North  was  not  an  apparition 
— at  least  apparitions  do  not  ordinarily 
shake  one  finnly  by  the  hand,  and  say, 
with  a  bright  smile — 

"  You  remember  me  1  Have  I  grown  ? 
Oh,  Miss  Main,  it  is  very  strange  to 
call  on  you ;  for  the  moment  I  came 
into  the  hall,  I  &ncied  I  was  going 
to  be  punished — I  suppose  you  remem- 
ber  " 

''Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  the 
schoolmistress,  with  a  shrewd  smile>  and 
yet  she  was  still  puzzled  by  the  altersr 
tion  in  this  old  pupil  of  hers,  and  had 
scarcely  the  presence  of  mind  to  ask 
her  to  sit  down. 

''But  I  thought  I  would  bring  some- 
thing to  propitiate  you,"  this  himdsome 
young  lady  continued,  with  the  greatest 
self-possession  and  cheerfolness,  "so 
that  you  won't  give  me  twenty  pages  of 
Minna  van  Barnhdm  to  translate — ^it  is 
some  fuchsias — ^they  are  outside — ^will 
you  please  to  ask  Mary  Ann  to  fetch 
them  in.?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  so  kind  of  you.  Miss 
North,"  said  the  schoolmistress  (she  had 
not  even  yet  sated  her  wonder  and 
curiosity  over  the  young  lady's  dress, 
and  appearance  and  manner),  "but  I 
suppose  you  don't  know  Mary  Ann  has 
left  us.  She  left  to  get  married  more 
than  a  year  ago." 

"I  bought  she  would,"  said  Miss 
North,  calmly.  "  I  used  to  write  her 
love-letters  for  her.  How  much  of 
Minna  von  Bamhelm  should  I  have 
had  to  translate  if  you  had  found  that 
out,  Miss  Main?" 

"Indeed,"  said  the  schoolmistress, 
frankly,  "  I  think  you  were  the  wickedest 
girl  I  ever  had  in  my  school." 
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''I  am  afiraid  you  are  right,"  said 
Miss  iN'orth,  meekly. 

**  Bat  what  a  change  there  iB,  to  he 
sure!  That's  what  I  often  said — I 
often  said  you  would  never  he  hrought 
imder  proper  control  until  you  were 
married " 

'^£ut  I  am  not  married  yet^  Miss 
Main/'  said  the  young  lady,  with 
heightened  colour. 

'*  It  will  not  be  long  then,  I  dare 
say,"  replied  the  schoolmistress. 

''  Indeed  it  will  he  a  very  long  time 
— ^it  will  be  always  and  altogether," 
said  Miss  North,  promptly. 

"  You  mean  never  to  get  married  1  ** 

"  Certainly." 

After  that  Miss  Main  thought  she 
might  as  well  send  for  the  fuchsias ;  and 
when  the  flowers  were  hrought  in,  she 
was  greatly  pleased  by  this  instance  of 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  her  old  pupil, 
and  she  would  have  had  her  sit  down 
and  have  some  strawberries  and  cake. 
But  Miss  North  could  not  wait  to  par- 
take of  these  earthly  joys. 

**  I  am  going  on  at  once  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's,"  she  said. 

"Mr.  Drummond  is  not  at  home," 
said  Miss  Main,  hoping  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  Lady  North's 
daughter  to  a  later  generation  of  scholars. 
'^  I  saw  him  pass  here  about  an  hour 
ago." 

"  I  know,"  faid  Violet ;  "  this  is  the 
morning  he  goes  to  that  Society  in  Jer- 
myn  Street  It  is  Mrs.  Warrener  I  am 
going  to  see." 

So,  with  many  a  friendly  word,  and 
promise  to  repeat  the  visit,  she  got  into 
the  phaeton  again  and  drove  on  up  the 
hill.  She  found  Mrs.  Warrener  idone, 
as  she  had  expected.  She  took  off  her 
hat  and  put  it  on  the  table.  Then  she 
proposed  they  should  go  out  into  the 
garden. 

"  For  I  have  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  say  to  you,"  she  said, 
solemnly. 

"  Indeed  I  "  remarked  Mrs.  Warrener, 
expecting  to  hear  of  another  quarrel 
with  Lady  NortL 

''Oh,  it  is  no  laughing  matter," 
Violet  said  at  once.     "It  is   simply 


this — ^Am  I  or  am  I  not   to  get   en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Miller  %  " 

"  Violet  1  **  exclaimed  Mrs.  Warrener, 
astounded  by  the  girl's  direct  habit  of 
speech.  "  You  cannot  be  talking 
seriously.  Why  should  you  ask  such  a 
question  of  mel" 

"Because  I  have  no  one  else  to  go 
to  for  advice,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"But  surely  that  is  a  matter  on 
which  no  girl  needs  advice.  It  ought 
to  be  determined  by  your  own  feelings." 

"  If  that  were  all,  I  should  have  no 
difficulty,"  said  the  young  lady,  not 
without  some  pride  in  her  tone.  "I 
don't  wish  to  marry  anybody.  I  would 
rather  be  free  from  all  the — the  bother 
and  persecution ^" 

"  Then  why  should  you  suffer  it  t " 

"Well,"  said    she,    looking    down, 
"  perhaps  you  may  have  partly  brought 
it  on  yourself  by  your  own  careless- 
ness— ^and  you  don't  wish  to — ^to  ap-  • 
pear — unkind " 

They  had  now  got  out  into  the 
garden. 

"Violet,"  Mrs.  Warrener  said,  dis- 
tinctly, "  this  is  the  question :  Do  yoa 
really  care  for  him ) " 

"  N — ^no,"  the  girl  stammered. 

"  Then  why  not  tell  him  so  t  *' 

"  You  cannot  be  going  about  insult- 
ing all  your  friends  in  that  way." 

"  All  your  friends  are  not  asking  yoa 
to  marry  them." 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  different  matter,'*  said 
Violet,  earnestly.  "He  does  not  ask 
me  to  marry  him — not  at  all.  This 
that  he  is  always  asking  for  is  only  an 
engagement — and  I  am  not  to  be  bound 
by  it  in  any  way " 

"Now,  ivhat  do  you  really  meani" 
her  friend  said,  seriously.  "  Or  what 
can  he  mean  by  such  proposals  ?  What 
sort  of  an  engagement  is  it  that  binds 
him  and  leaves  you  freel  And  what 
sort  of  an  engagement  is  it  that  does 
not  promise  mariiage ) " 

"Well,  that  is  what  he  proposes," 
said  Violet,  doggedly.  "He  knows 
quite  well  that  I  will  not  promise  to 
marry  him ;  for  I  do  not  wish  to  marry 
anybody.  And  he  does  not  even  talk 
of  that  now." 
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Thej  walked  abont  for  a  bit,  Mrs. 
Warrener  saying  nothing.  At  last  she 
said — 

"  I  think  I  see  how  it  is.  The  notion 
of  marriage  frightens  yon — or  yon  are 
too  proud  to  like  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
mission and  surrenderof  marriage— and 
Mr.  Miller,  being  ashrewdyoung  man,  has 
found  that  out,  so  he  wants  you  to  enter 
into  a  yague  engagement — which  will 
not  frighten  you,  or  alarm  you  about 
the  loss  of  your  independence— and  you 
apparently  don't  quite  know  what  it 
means.     Take  care." 

"Oh,  but  you  don't  know,  Mrs. 
Warrener,"  the  girl  said,  quite  humbly, 
"  you  don't  know  what  I  think  about 
these  things,  if  you  fancy  I  am  so  proud 
as  that,  or  that  I  should  like  to  be 
always  independent.  If  I  were  to 
marry  any  man  I  should  like  to  feel 
myself  quite  helpless  beside  him — 
looking  to  him  always  for  guidance 
and  wisdom  —  I  should  be  his  one 
worshipper,  and  everything  he  might 
do  would  be  right  to  me.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to  even  dream  of  in- 
dependence. But  then — but  then — " 
she  added,  with  her  eyes  still  cast  .down, 
"  the  men  you  can  admire  and  trust  like 
that  are  not  often  met  with — at  least, 
for  my  part,  I  have  only " 

"  You  must  have  met  one,  anyway," 
flaid  Mrs.  Warrener,  with  a  kindly 
smile. 

"  Ob,  no,  not  necessarily,"  the  girl 
said,  almost  with  alarm.  "  It  is  a  fancy 
of  mine — ^you  know  the  nonsense  that 
gets  into  a  schoolgirl's  head." 

Mrs.  Warrener,  with  such  ability  as 
she  possessed,  and  with  a  wonderful  and 
friendly  patience,  was  trying  to  under- 
stand tlus  girl  and  her  odd  and  ap- 
parently contradictory  sentiments.  The 
only  key  to  these  that  the  worthy  little 
woman  could  find  was  this — ^Here  was 
a  proud  self-willed  girl,  who  had  a 
sweetheart  whom  she  regarded  with  a 
more  tender  affection  than  she  cared  to 
disclose.  Like  most  girls,  she  chose  to 
be  very  reticent  on  that  point;  if 
questioned,  she  would  answer  with  a 
stammering  "N — ^no."  On  the  other 
hand,   the  sweetheart  is  impatient  of 


these  mystifications,  and  wishes  her  to 
promise  to  marry  him.  She  rebels 
against  this  pressure  put  upon  her; 
probably  treats  him  with  undeserved 
coldness,  but  all  the  same  comes  to  a 
friend  to  see  what  the  world  would 
think  of  her  entering  into  some  sort  of 
engagement.  She  wishes  some  one  to 
tell  her  she  can  enter  into  this  en- 
gagement without  exposing  herself  to 
the  suspicion — against  which  she  revolts 
— that  her  secret  affection  is  stronger 
than  her  pride. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Warrener's  theory. 
It  was  ingenious  enough,  and  it  was  but 
a  natural  deduction  from  what  she  had 
seen  of  the  conduct  of  many  girls  in 
similar  circumstances,  only  it  was  al- 
together wrong  in  the  case  of  Violet 
North,  and  it  was  the  parent  of  a  ter- 
rible amount  of  mischief. 

"Violet,"  said  she,  in  her  kindly 
way, "  it  is  no  use  my  advising  you, 
for  a  girl  never  quite  tells  you  what  her 
real  feelings  are  about  a  young  man. 
You  said  you  did  not  care  about  Mr. 
Miller " 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  that  I 
like  him  very  well,"  she  said,  looking 
down.  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
I  like  him  far  better  than  any  of  the 
young  men  I  have  met,  for  he  is 
less  languid,  and  he  does  not  patro- 
nise you,  and  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were 
a  baby  ;  he  is  earnest  and  sincere — and 
then,  when  you  see  how  anxious  he  is 
to  be  kind  to  you " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Warrener,  with 
some  little  show  of  triumph,  '^  I  thought 
there  was  something  behind  all  that  re- 
luctance of  yours,  Violet.  It  is  the  way 
with  all  you  girls.  You  will  admit 
nothing.  You  don't  care  for  anybody. 
You  positively  hate  the  notion  of  being 
married.  But  all  the  same  you  go  and 
submit  to  be  married,  just  like  your 
mothers  before  you,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  pretence  then." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think,  Mrs. 
Warrener,"  said  the  girl,  with  flushed 
cheeks,  "  that  I  have  been  asking  you 
to  advise  me  to  get  married  f " 

"No,  no,  Violet,"  her  friend  said, 
gently.     "  You  wouldn't  do  that.    But 
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I  think  I  can  see  the  end  of  all  this 
hesitation." 

"What end,  then?" 
"  You  will  marry  Mr.  Miller." 
'^I  am  not  married  to  Mr.   Miller 
yet,"  she  said,  almost  ooldly ;  and  then 
she  abruptly  changed  the  subject 

Another  part  of  her  mission  was  to 
deliver  an  invitation  to  her  two  friends 
in  the  south  to  dine  at  Euston  Square 
on  the  evening  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
9oir^.  Sir  Acton  would  be  up  in  York- 
shire; perhaps  Mr.  Drummond  would 
kindly  assume  the  guardianship  of  the 
small  party  of  ladies.  Mrs.  War- 
lener  could  not,  of  course,  answer  for 
her  brother,  but  she  was  sure  he  would 
do  anything  to  please  Yiolet. 

Then  the  young  lady  went  her  way. 
Why  did  she  drive  so  fast  % — ^her  mouth 
proud  and  firm,  her  figure  erect. 

"  I  am  not  married  yet " — ^this  was 
what  she  was  saying  to  herself — '^  they 
will  have  to  wait  a  little  while  before 
they  see  me  married  I " 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

AMONG  SOUS  PIOTURBS. 

Tms  almost  seemed  a  small  fEtmily-party 
that  was  met  round  Lady  North's 
dinner-table;  and  it  was  in  any  case 
a  sufficiently  merry  one.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond was  in  one  of  his  gravely  ex- 
travagant moods;  and  Lady  Korth, 
following  his  whimsicalities  as  &r  as 
her  fancy  permitted,  was  amused  in  a 
Cushion,  though  she  was  very  often 
puzzled.  For  who  could  tell  whether 
this  bright-eyed  man,  with  his  dis- 
cursive talk,  his  impossible  stories,  his 
sham  advice,  was  in  jest  or  earnest ) 
Violet  was  delighted ;  perhaps  the  oc- 
casional bewilderment  of  Lady  Korth 
did  not  lessen  her  enjoyment. 

''  But  did  you  never  hear,"  said  he, 
when  his  hostess  was  complaining  seri- 
ously about  the  way  in  which  certain 
groceries  or  other  things  were  adulter- 
ated; "did  you  never  hear,  Lady 
Korth,  of  the  man  who  starved  himself 
rather  than  be  cheated  9 " 

"  N — ^no,"  said  she,  with  wide  eyes. 

Yiolet  sxoiled  to  herseii    She  knew 


there  was  no  such  person.  There 
never  had  been  any  such  person.  He 
was  continually  lugging  in  imaginary 
men  of  straw,  and  making  them  toss 
their  impossible  arms  about. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  continued,   calmly  ; 
''  he  was  a  very  strict  and  just  man,  and 
he  was  so  indignant  over  the  way  this 
tradesman    and    the    next    tradesman 
cheated  him,  that  he  cut  off  the  sup- 
plies, one  after  the  other,  to  rcFenge 
himself  on  them.      First  the  butcher 
went,  because  he  was  always  sending  in 
short  measure.     Then  the  baker  went, 
because  of  alum  and  other  tricks.     At 
last  this  man  was  living  on  nothing  but 
milk,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  have 
the  milk  analysed.    There  was  about 
30  per  cent,  added  water  in  it ;  and  that 
went  to  his  heart.     His  last  hope  was 
gone.  To  spite  the  milkman,  he  reisolved 
to  cut  off  the  milk  too ;  and  so  he  ahut 
himself  up  in  a  room,  and  died ; — his 
protest  could  go  no  fiorther  than  that. 
You  see.  Lady  North,  we  must  make  up 
our  mind  to  be  cheated  a  good  deal ; 
and  to  take  it  with  a  good  temper.    An 
equable  temper  is  the  greatest  gift  a 
man  can  possess.      I  suppose  you've 
heard  of  the  duke  who  had  everything 
he  could    desire,    and   who    died    A 
anxiety  1 " 

Yiolet  nearly  burst  out  laughing  this 
time.  Of  course  there  was  no  such  dukeu 
''  Oh,  yes ;  he  was  so  afraid  of  having 
his  pictures,  and  rare  engravings,  and 
old  jewellery  burned,  that  he  set  about 
getting  them  all  in  duplicate ;  and  he 
had  a  duplicate  house  built  to  receive 
them.  But  of  course  it  was  no  use.  He 
could  not  get  complete  sets  of  the  ^i- 
gravings ;  and  he  used  to  wander  about 
Italian  towns  searching  for  old  glass 
and  jewellery  untU  he  grew  to  be  a 
haggard  and  awful  skeleton.  Care 
killed  him  in  the  end.  If  you  keep 
brooding  over  all  the  possibiHties  of 
life,  you  cannot  avoid  being  miserable. 

I  once  knew  a  man " 

Still  another  1  Yiolet  b^an  to  think 
of  the  dozen  ''  supers  "  in  the  theatre, 
who  are  marched  round  and  round  the 
scenery,  to  represent  the  ceaseless  pro- 
cession of  an  army. 
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—  who  nsed  to  be  quite  unhappy 
whenever  he  ate  a  herring ;  for  housed 
to  wonder  whether  a  herring  ever  had 
rheumatism,  and  then  he  considered 
how  dreadfully  a  herring  must  suffer  in 
such  a  case,  from  the  quantity  of  bonee 
it  had.  But  of  course  you  cannot 
always  command  your  fuicies,  and  say 
that  you  will  be  free  from  anxiety ;  and 
the  most  helpless  time  I  know  is  early 
in  the  morning,  if  one  has  wakened 
prematurely,  and  cannot  get  to  sleep 
again.  Then  a  touch  of  hoarseness  in 
the  throat  coi^ures  up  visions  of 
diphtheria ;  and  if  you  cannot  recollect 
some  trifling  matter,  you  begin  to  look 
on  the  lapse  of  memory  as  a  warning  of 
complete  mental  breakdown  and  in- 
sanity. Eveiything  is  bad  then ;  all 
your  affairs  are  going  to  the  dogs  j  you 
have  offended  your  dearest  friend.  Bat 
at  breakfiftst-time,  don't  you  wonder  how 
you  could  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  yex 
yourself  about  nothing  1  The  increased 
vitality  of  the  system  clears  the  brain 
of  forebodings.  There  are  other  times, 
too,  in  which  the  imagination  is  stronger 
than  the  reason.  I  once  knew  a  very 
learned  man  — 
Another ! 
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—  who  declared  to  me  that  sea- 
sickness was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
matter  of  apprehension;  and  that  he 
knew  he  could  argue  himself  into  a 
qxdescent  mood  that  would  defy  the 
waves.  But  just  as  we  were  going  on 
board  the  boat,  he  looked  up  and  saw  a 
doud  sailing  smoothly  along,  and  I 
could  see  he  was  thioking  with  a  great 
longing  how  fine  it  would  be  to  lie 
down  in  that  cloud  and  be  taken  quietly 
across " 

<<  Was  he  ill  in  crossing  9 "  demanded 
the  Hteral  little  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

Mr.  Drummond  started.  He  had 
coiO^^"^  up  ^0  incident  so  &r ;  but  he 
knew  nothing  further. 

*'  I  don't  Imow,"  he  said ;  and  Lady 
North  wondered  how  a  reasonable  per- 
son could  teU  a  story  and  leave  out  its 
chief  point  of  interest 

That  evening  a  young  man  was  flitting 
rather  restlessly  about  the  entrance-haU 


of  Burlington  House,  watching  the  suc- 
cessive carriages  come  up,  and  the  suc- 
cessive parties  of  ladies,  with  their  long 
trains  flowing  on  the  stairs,  pass  up  to 
have  their  names  announced  above. 
He  kept  looking  at  his  watch ;  then  at 
the  next  carriage  that  came  up;  and 
was  altogether  restless  and  dissatisfied. 

At  length,  however,  a  particular 
carriage  came  rolling  into  the  courtyard, 
and  he  swiftly  went  down  the  broad 
stone  steps.  He  himself  opened  the 
door.  Who  was  the  first  to  step  out  into 
the  light  ?  a  tall  young  girl,  who  had 
apparently  had  her  dress  designed  by 
an  artist,  for  it  was  all  of  a  radiant 
lemon-yellow  silk,  the  sleeves  alone, 
near  the  shoulder  being  slashed  with  ' 
black  velvet;  while  in  her  jet-black 
masses  of  hair  were  intertwined  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  the  yellow-white 
jessamine.     She  looked  surprised. 

"  Then  you  have  come  after  all  ? " 
she  said,  when  he  was  assisting  her 
three  companions  out  of  the  carriage. 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  adding,  "  How  fortu- 
nate I  should  meet  you  here,  Lady 
Korth.    Ton  have  no  one  with  you  9 " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Lady  North.  "  Mr. 
Drummond  is  coming  directly,  in  a 
hansom." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  in,**  said 
the  young  man,  ^he  will  find  you 
readUy  enough  when  he  come&" 

''  Oh,  no,"  remarked  the  young  lady 
with  the  pale  yellow  flowers  in  her 
hair — and  she  spoke  with  some  deci- 
sion— **  we  shall  wait  for  him  here.  I 
particularly  wish  Mr.  Drummond  to 
take  Lady  North  through  the  people, 
because  he  knows  everyone.'' 

Well,  the  young  man  had  no  ob- 
jection to  that ;  for,  of  course,  he  would 
be  left  in  charge  of  the  others.  Then 
!Mr.  Drummond  came  up,  light-hearted, . 
buoyant,  and  careless;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  to  the  younger  man  that  this 
tall  and  good-humoured  person,  when 
he  undertook  to  escort  a  party  of 
ladies  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  conver- 
sazione, might  at  least  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  tie  his  necktie  a  little  more  • 
accurately. 

They  passed   up    the  stairs.     They 
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cauglit  a  glimpse  of  many  faces  and 
bright  lights.  Their  names  were 
annonnced.  Sir  Francis,  standing  near 
the  door,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  as  with  an  old  friend — ^they  made 
their  way  along  the  narrow  lane  that 
had  been  formed  by  people  curious  to 
see  the  new  arrivals.  Which  of  this 
party  attracted  most  attention  ?  Mrs. 
Warrener,  who  was  by  the  side  of 
Violet,  knew  well — whether  or  not  the 
girl  herself  was  aware — ^how  all  eyes 
followed  her  as  she  passed. 

If  she  was  aware  of  it,  she  was  not 
much  embarrassed.  They  had  scarcely 
got  well  into  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
when  she  suddenly  caught  her  com- 
panion's arm« 

"  Listen ! " 

There  was  a  sound  of  soft  and  har- 
moniouB  music,  the  deep  voices  of  men, 
and  the  playing  of  instruments ;  and 
then  high  above  that,  rising  as  it  were 
to  the  vaulted  roof,  the  clear  singing  of 
boys,  singing  as  with  the  one  strong, 
high,  and  sweet  voice  of  a  woman. 

"Where  are  they  singing  1"  Violet 
asked ;  and  then  she  led  her  companion 
to  the  central  hall,  where,  with  all 
manner  of  busts  and  figures  looking 
strangely  down  on  them,  the  crowd 
stood  in  a  circle  round  tiie  Artillery 
band,  the  boys  in  the  centre.  By  this 
time  Violet  and  her  companion  had  got 
separated  from  Mr.  Drummond  [and 
Lady  Xorth;  Mr.  Greorge  Miller  was 
paying  compulsoiy  attention  to  his 
friend  Anatolia. 

But  this  division  of  the  party  did 
not  last,  of  course,  the  whole  evening. 
Its  various  members  met  and  parted  in 
new  combinations,  as  various  objects  of 
attraction  suggested;  this  one  lost  in 
-admiration  of  the  music;  the  other 
fascinated  by  particular  costumes;  a 
third  anxious  that  everybody  should 
see  his  or  her  favourite  picture.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Drummond 
and  Violet  together  happened  to  be 
looking  at  a  picture  based  on  the  tragic 
death  of  Helen  of  KirkconnelL 

It  is  now  two  or  three  years  since 
this  picture  was  exhibited ,  and  I  must  not 
hazard  overpraise  of  its  merits ;  but,  at 


all  events,  it  endeavoured  to  give  visible 
form  to  what  (as  it  seems  to  some  of 
us)  is  the  most  passionate  and  pathetic 
utterance  of  human  emotion  in  all 
modem  literature,  if  this  wild,  sharp 
cry  of  anguish  is  to  be  called  literature. 
Moreover,  it  dealt  only  with  one  epi- 
sode in  the  brief  tragedy,  where  Helen 
of  Kirkconnell — Burd  Helen  she  is 
called  in  some  of  the  versions  —  is 
walking  with  her  lover  in  the  evening, 
and  suddenly  throws  herself  before  him 
to  receive  the  death  shot  fired  at  him 
by  his  rejected  rival :  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  fiercer  portion  that  follows. 

"  0  think  na  hut  my  heart  was  sair  ** — 

— ^this  is  the  pathetic  introduction  to 
the  wild,  glad  deed  of  vengeance — 

"  When  my  love  fell  and  spake  nae  mair, 
I  laid  her  down  wi'  meikle  caie, 
On  fail  Kiroounell  lea. 

"  I  laid  her  down :  my  sword  did  draw. 
Stem  was  our  fight  by  Kirtleshaw : 
/  hewed  him  down  in  pieces  sma'. 
For  her  that  died  for  me." 

'*  It  is  a  sad  story,'*  Drummond  said, 
absently,  when  he  had  told  it  to  her. 

"  I  do  not  think  that,"  she  answered, 
quickly ;  and  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  her  face  was  quite  pale,  and  her 
dark  eyes  full  of  tears.  "  1  think  these 
are  the  two  very  happiest  people  I  ever 
heard  of  in  the  world." 

She  stopped  for  a  moment ;  he  dared 
not  look,  for  he  guessed  that  the  proad 
lips  were  trembling. 

''  Don't  you  1 "  she  said,  boldly.  «  A 
woman  who  is  able  to  die  for  the  man 
she  loves,  a  man  who  has  the  delight 
of  killing  the  man  who  slew  his  sweet- 
heart :  I  think  they  have  had  every- 
thing that  life  can  giv&  But — bat 
that  was  in  the  old  time — there  is  no 
more  of  that  now;  when  people  care 
for  each  other  now,  it  is  a  veiy  gentle 
affection,  and  they  are  more  concerned 
about  having  a  good  income,  and  being  * 
able  to  drive  in  the  Park ." 

"  But  people  who  drive  in  the  Park 
may  love  each  other,"  he  said. 

^'I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said,  and 
then  she  abruptly  turned  away. 

Mr.  George  Miller  came  up. 
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'<  Violet)"  he  said^  in  a  gentle  and 
tender  voice,  "  do  come  over  here  and 
look  at  this  picture.  I  think  it  is 
awfully  good." 

She  crossed  the  room,  proudly  and 
silently.  Mr.  Miller  led  her  to  a  very 
nice  and  pleasing  composition,  which 
had  rather  won  upon  his  hearty  and 
which— who  knows? — ^he  may  have 
thought  would  have  a  similar  influence 
on  her.  It  represented  a  quiet  nook 
on  the  Thames,  with  a  long  pleasure- 
boat  moored  in  at  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  in  the  boat  were  two  very  pretty 
young  ladies  and  a  good-looking  young 
fellow — he  was  not  unlike  MUler  him- 
seK — ^in  boating-flannels  and  a  straw 
hat  The  picture  was  called  *^  Medita- 
tion." There  was  a  luncheon-basket, 
half-opened,  in  the  stem  of  the  boat. 

"  ^ow,  that  is  what  I  call  real  life," 
said  Mr.  Miller.  '*  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  you  actually  see.  Just  look  at 
that  swan;  you  would  think  he  was 
going  to  open  his  mouth  for  a  bis- 
cuit," 

"  That  is  the  sort  of  picture  I  hate," 
she  said,  with  unnecessary  vehemence ; 
and  he  was  considerably  startled ;  "and 
I  hate  the  people  quite  as  much  who 
could  live  such  a  trivial,  dawdling,  pur- 
poseless sort  of  life.  I  wonder  what 
they  are  meditating  on !  Very  pretty 
meditations  they  are  likely  to  have! 
On  the  advisability  of  eating  lobdter- 
salad  t  On  the  sweet  poetry  the  curate 
quoted  on  Sunday  %  On  the  chances 
of  their  winning  gloves  at  Goodwood  % 
And  as  for  him,  a  tailor's  window  would 
be  the  most  suitable  place  in  the  world 
for  him." 

He  was  astounded  by  this  outburst ; 
he  could  not  understand  what  it  meant. 

"Ton  are  rather  savage  to-night," 
said  he,  coldly.  "  I  don't  see  that  the 
man  has  done  you  any  harm  by  painting 
a  pretty  picture." 

''  I  detest  such  pictures." 

"Well,  you  needn't  look  at  them,  if 
they  offend  you." 

"  I  must  look  at  them  when  I  am 
asked  to  do  so,  and  when  I  am  told 
that  they  are  beautiful" 

This  was  rather  a  cruel  remark ;  but 
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Mr.  Miller  unexpectedly  showed  good 
nature. 

"Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,"  said  he,  pleasantly.  **  I  like 
pictures  like  that,  because  I  understand 
them.  They  are  the  sort  of  thing  that 
one  sees  in  real  life.  Now  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  solemn  and  mysterious 
business — an  ugly  woman  with  her  face 
painted  against  a  green  sky — ]b  vexy 
fine ;  but  I  can't  see  the  beauty  of  ugli- 
ness myself." 

"Where  is  Lady  North,  do  you 
know  1 "  she  said 

"  I  saw  her  go  into  the  next  room  a 
minute  ago,"  he  answered. 

Now,  if  Violet  had  been  put  out  of 
temper  by  being  asked  to  look  at  a 
very  harmless  and  innocent  picture, 
she  was  restored,  not  only  to  her  usual 
serenity,  but  to  a  quite  abundant  gra- 
ciousness,  by  the  news  she  heard  when 
she  again  encountered  her  step-mother. 

"Violet,"  said  the  little  woman, 
"  Mr.  Drummond  has  been  pressing  me 
very  hard  to  let  you  go  with  his  sister 
and  himself  to  Scotlimd.  Would  you 
like  to  go  1 " 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  go." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  any  objection," 
Lady  North  said,  "except  that  it  is 
rather  presuming  on  their  hospi- 
taUty '' 

"Ah,  they  don't  think  of  such  things," 
said  Violet,  quickly. 

"  They  are  not  very  rich,  you  know." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  the  girl  said,  rather 
proudly.  "  It  is  because  they  are  not 
rich  that  they  are  generous  and  kind 
to  everyone;  they  have  not  a  thought 
about  money " 

"WeU,  well,"  said  Lady  North, 
"they  seem  in  any  case  to  be  vexy 
kindly  disposed  towards  you ;  and  you 
must  go  and  thank  them  now  for  the 
invitation.  There  is  Mr.  Drummond 
over  in  the  comer." 

"  I — ^would— rather  go  to  Mrs.  War- 
rener,"  said  Violet,  with  some  hesitation. 
"  Where  has  she  gone  with  Anatolia ) " 

Lady  North  was  in  all  simplicity 
surprised  to  see  the  effect  of  this  con- 
cession of  hers  on  Violef  s  fiiends. 
Was  it  really  possible  that  they  could 
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BO  xnacli  esjoy  her  society  ?  They 
seemed  to  be  quite  grateful  to  her  for 
aUowiug  Violet  to  go  with  them ; 
whereas,  she  herself  had  been  looking 
forward  with  very  considerable  anxiety 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  that  young 
lady  to  Italy.  It  was  well,  she  thought, 
in  uiy  case,  that  the  girl  had  taken  this 
fancy  for  people  who  did  appear  to  haye 
some  control  over  her. 

I^aturally  enough,  when  all  the  splen- 
dour of  the  eyening  was  oyer,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  rooms  exchimged  for 
the  rainy  squalor  of  the  streets,  Mr. 
Drommond  and  his  sister,  who  went 
home  in  a  cab,  had  much  to  say  about 
this  yisit  to  the  north,  and  Violet's 
going  with  them.  After  they  got  home, 
too,  they  kept  chatting  on  about  this 
sutrjectj  the  time  running  away  un- 
heeded. James  Drummond  seemed 
highly  pleased  about  the  whole  anange- 
ment ;  and  he  was  already  painting  all 
sorts  of  imaginatiye  pictures  of  Violet's 
experiences  of  Highland  lochs,  moors, 
sunsets,  and  wild  seaa, 

''And  then,"  said   his  sister,  ''we 
must  ask  Mr.  MiUer  up  for  a  time." 
"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  ''  I 
must  get  oyer  my  objection  to  that 
young  man  marrying  Violet." 
He  raised  his  eyes  quickly. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  good- 
natured  shrug,  "  I  belieye  it  is  ineyit- 
able  now.   Eitiier  they  are  engaged  or 
about  to  be  engaged." 

A  quick  look  of  pain — so  sharp  and 
rapid  that  she  did  not  notice  it — ^passed 
oyer  his  face. 

"Has  she  told  you  so?"  he  said, 
calmly. 

"  No;  but  she  came  to  ask  my  adyioo 
about  it  the  other  day ;  and  she  talked 
just  as  a  girl  always  tdks  in  these  cir- 
cumstances— ^pretending  to  care  nothing 
for  him — ^treating  his  adyances  as  tire- 
some— and  yet  showing  you  quite  clearly 
that  she  would  be  yery  much  disgusted 
if  he  took  her  at  her  word." 
"  And  what  did  you  say  9 " 
"I  told  her  to  be  goyemed  by  her 
own  feelinga" 


"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  said,  absently  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  deeply  occupied  in 
balancing  a  paper-knife  on  its  edge.  "  I 
am  glad  her  people  know  of  Miller'a  ex- 
pectations ;  tiiat  relieyes  us  from  reepon- 
sibility.  It  will  be  a  pretty  spectacle — 
these  two  young  folks  in  the  holiday- 
time  of  their  youth  enjoying  themselTes 
up  there  in  the  Highlands." 

"I  wish  she  had  chosen  somebody 
else,"  Mr&  Wanrener  said,  ruefully.  **  I 
suppose  he  is  a  yery  good  match ;  and 
he  is  yery  fond  of  her;  but  he  is 
so  dreadfully  like  eyery  other  young 
man." 

"You  must  wait  and  see,  Sacah," 
her  brother  said,  gently.  "  Giye  him 
time." 

"I  would  giye  himeyerything  else  in 
the  world*— except  our  Violet,"  she  said. 
"  Howeyer,  if  young  people  were  quite 
sensible,  they  would  id  ways  be  finfiiiig 
out  defects  in  each  other,  and  they 
would  neyer  get  married  at  alL  He  is 
a  yeiy  well-intentioned  young  man  :  I 
think  if  you  adyised  him  to  become  a 
Buddlust,  he  would  try.  We  shall  see 
what  influence  Violet  will  haye  on  him. ; 
perhaps  she  will  conjure  up  something 
in  him  a  little  more  out  of  Uie  common- 
place." 

She  bade  him  good-night  now  — 
though  it  was  yery  near  morning — and 
left  him  alone.  He  sate  there,  lying 
back  in  his  easy-chair,  with  his  ordi- 
narily quick  and  piercing  eyes  grown 
yague  and  distant,  as  if  Uiey  wetf  tiy- 
ing  to  make  some  mystic  words  out  of 
the  meaningless  symbols  on  the  wall- 
paper. The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  gently,  the  slow  progress  of  the 
hands  being  unheeded. 

He  rose,  with'  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  been  in  a  dream,  and  looked  round 
His  attention  was  caught  by  bars  of  blue 
appearing  through  the  yellow  shutters 
of  the  window ;  the  new  day  waa  dnw- 
ing  near  outside ;  almost  mechanically 
he  passed  round  into  the  hall,  took  his 
hat,  and  let  himself  quietly  out. 

How  still  it  was,  in  the  half-reyealed 
darkness !  Only  the  topmost  leayea  of 
the  tall  poplars,  &r  away  up  there  in 
the  blue  grey,  seemed  to  be  hayiog  a 
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low  and  rustlmg  talk  together;  down 
here,  amid  the  darker  foliage  of  the 
chestnuts,  all  was  silence. 

He  walked  on,  quietly  and  aimlessly, 
past  the  voiceless  houses  and  the  gar- 
dens. Suddenly  a  sound  made  his  heart 
leap — ^it  was  only  a  thrush  that  had 
burst  asunder  the  speU  of  the  night 
with  the  first  notes  of  its  morning  song. 
And  now  there  was  a  more  perceptible 
light  in  the  sky;  and  the  stars  were 
gone;  and  at  last  there  appeared  a 
strange  violet  colour,  tinted  with  rose, 
that  shone  on  the  windows  of  the  east- 
ward-looking houses.  The  dawn  had 
come — after  the  rain  of  the  night — 
clear,  and  coldly  roseate,  and  stilL 

"So  the  new  days  come,''  he  was 
thinking  to  himself,  *'  and  the  years  slip 
by,  and  God  takes  away  our  youth  before 
we  know  that  we  have  it.  And  if  all 
the  imaginative  longing  of  youth — that 
seeks  satis&ction  in  the  melancholy  of 
the  twilight  and  in  the  murmur  of  the 
sea,  and  does  not  fmd  it  there,  but  must 
have  some  human  object  of  sympathy — 
if  that  lomantic  wistfulness  of  youth 
clings  around  the  form  of  a  young  girl, 
and  endows  her  with  all  the  poetry  of 
early  years,  can  it  ever  be  repeated 
again  %  Love  may  come  again,  and  love 
of  a  stronger,  and  purer,  and  less  selfish 
kind  ;  but  ^e  wonder — perhaps  not ! 
and  so  I  imagine  that  the  oldmystery  of 
first  love  never  quite  goes  even  when  the 
love  fijoes,  and  tiiat  in  after  years,  some 
sadden  view  of  the  sea  or  a  new  sweet 
scent  in  the  air  will  bring  back  a  throb 
of  one's  twentieth  year  and  all  the  half- 
forgotten  dreams.  But  if  a  man  knows 
^,  all  that,  and  has  missed  it,  can  he  have 
even  a  glimpse  of  it  in  later  life )  There 
are  some  of  us  who  have  had  no  youth 
— only  hours,  and  days,  and  years ;  the 
wonder-time  of  love  has  never  reached 


us ;  and  we  have  leamt  physiology  in- 
stead. 1  suppose  all  that  must  go.  We 
can  see  the  pretty  pictures  that  young 
love  makes ;  we  can  smile  sadly  at  its 
unreasonable  caprice,  its  wild  follies,  its 
anger  and  tears  of  repentance.  Happy 
youth,  that  knows  not  its  own  happi- 
ness—  that  would  impatiently  curtail 
the  wonder^time — ^that  is  so  eager  after 
enjoyment  that  rose-leaves  are  dashed 
down  of  roses  that  will  never  bloom 
again.  But  after  all,  to  live  is  to  live ; 
and  it  is  only  those  who  are  outside  and 
apart,  who  are  but  spectators  of  the 
youth  of  others,  who  know  how  youth 
should  be  spent,  and  how  gratdPal  it 
should  be  for  God's  chiefest  gifts." 

He  was.  neither  sorrowful  nor  envious, 
to  all  appearance,  as  he  walked  on  and 
communed  with  himself,  listening  to  the 
full  chorus  of  the  now  awakened  birdd, 
and  watching  the  growing  glory  of  the 
sunlight  come  over  the  green  and  rain- 
washed  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  tall, 
thin  man,  who  stooped  a  little,  and  who 
walked  biiskly  along,  with  one  hand  in 
his  trousers-pocket,  sometimes  whistled 
absently  as  he  went ;  and  he  had  a 
quick  attention  for  the  fiyiDg  birds,  and 
the  growing  light,  and  the  stirring  of 
the  leaves.  He  was  all  by  himself  in 
the  newly-awakened  world ;  not  another 
human  being  was  abroad.  And  when 
he  had  tired  himself  out  with  his  walk, 
he  returned  home  with  something  of 
gladness  in  his  worn  fsuse ;  for  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  had  got  rid  of  certain^ 
mournful  fancies,  and  had  resigned 
himself  to  the  actual  and  sufi&ciently  * 
happy  life  of  the  new  day — ^the  neir 
day  that  was  now  shining  over  the* 
plains  where  the  cattle  stood,  and  over 
the  orchards  and  farmsteads,  and  over 
the  glad  blue  seas  all  breaking  in  white 
foam  around  our  English  shores 
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Whbn  a  great  national  question  like 
local  taxation  has  been  before  the  public 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
▼eiy  fact  of  the  protracted  discufsion 
it  receives,  without  any  action  being 
taken,  becomes  in  itself  a  very  serious 
evlL  Because  nothing  is  done,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  The  attention  of  the  public  be- 
comes diverted  from  the  main  subject 
to  the  minor  issues.  In  the  case  of 
local  taxation  especially,  the  vast 
amount  of  detail  deters  most  persons 
fi!om  the  careful  investigation  through 
which  alone  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject  can  be  attained.  Hence  no  real 
piogress  is  made.  It  is  the  keeping 
dose  to  the  matter,  and  not  the  taking 
too  much  of  it  in  hand  at  once,  which 
enables  any  business  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  speedy  and  a  satisfiEUstory  manner. 
Long  deliberations  without  results,  pro- 
positions of  reform  made  but  to  be  re- 
jected, weary  men's  minds. 

^*  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
sume, that  because  the  subject  is  vast  and  in- 
tricate the  investigation  of  it  may  be  safely 
disiegaided.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
assume,  that  because  it  is  not  easy  to  supply 
a  remedy  there  are  no  more  improvements  to 
be  made  aud  no  more  difficulties  to  be  over- 
Qome  in  our  fiscal  system.  We  are  oompetiton 
in  a  race  in  which  the  smallest  inequalities  of 
pressure  may  give  an  advantsge  or  a  victory  to 
jkvbIb  who,  with  greater  skill  or  greater  pru- 
dence, have  provided  for  a  more  unfettered 
command  of  their  natural  aptitude  for  the 
contest."  1 

These  pithy  remarks  were  made  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  If  they  were 
true  then,  uiey  are  more  than  ever  true 
now.  Competition  is  far  keener  now 
than  it  was  at  that  time.  Our  foreign 
rivals  run  us  closer  in  the  race.  The 
increase  of  local  burdens  has  before  this 
time  assisted  in  causing  local  trades  to 
migrate  from  one  part  of  this  country 

*■  Tooke  and  Newmarch's  History  of  Prices, 
-woL  V.  p.  461.  " 


to  another,  and  may,  if  not  checked, 
assist  in  driving  some  out  altogether. 
Though  the  question  Is  about  local 
government  in  name,  it  is  of  imx)enal 
importance  in  reality,  and  requires,  even 
more  than  most  public  questions,  calm, 
careful,  and  impartial  inveatigatiou. 
But  one  result  of  the  long  delay  in  the 
deliberation  on  the  subject  is  that  it  has 
begun  to  be  debated  from  a  personal, 
not  from  a  national  point  of  view. 

During  the  last  few  years   a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  with 
respect  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation, 
and  on  the  exemption  which  certain 
descriptions  of  property  appear  to  pos- 
sess from  it     The  question  has  rather 
drifted  into  the  consideration  whether 
certain  classes  of  property,  and  certain 
classes  of  persons,  have  not  obtained 
an  unfair  exemption   from  their  due 
share  of  the  general  burden.     In  order 
to  meet  this  diflSculty  two  plans  have 
been  proposed — the  one  a  system  of 
grants  in  aid  of  local  expenditure ;  the 
other,  the  handing  over  some  branch  of 
the  existiug  imperial  taxes  to  the  local 
administration.  It  is  these  plans,  and  the 
only  alternative  which  appears   to  me 
possible,  that  it  is  proposed  te  discuss 
here.     It  does  not  seem  that  a  system 
of  grante  in   aid  is  likely  to  prove  of 
any  real  service^  unless  accompanied,  by 
what  is  very  difficult  to  provide,  efficient 
Government  supervision.  It  will,  if  per- 
sisted in,  unless  guarded  by  the  most  care- 
ful regulations,  go  far  towards  breaking 
down  the  feeling  of  local  responsibility, 
which  ia  the  only  strong  point  in  oar 
existing  local  government.     A  grant  in 
aid,  which  may  be  in  itself  a  compara- 
tively large  sum,  though  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  local  burden,  will 
generally   prove    far   from   sufficiently 
important  to  cause  any  real  diminution 
in  the  local  burdens.    The  result,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  that  the  local  authorities, 
— the  Overseers,  Guardians,  Town  Coun- 
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cillors, — ^wbo  may  find  their  expenses 
thus  reduced,  will,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  cauAe  any  great  redaction,  naturally 
think  that  a  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  is  too  small  a  thing  to '  be  con- 
sidered; and  regard  the  government 
grant  in  aid  merely  as  so  much  money 
"which  they  can  spend  in  some  other 
direction.  There  are  always  occasions 
for  spending  money  which,  if  not 
sternly  repressed,  are  sure  to  present 
themselves.  Economy  is  as  unpleasant 
to  the  local  as  to  the  imperial  ad- 
ministrator. The  result  will  be,  that 
in  most  cases  the  amount  of  the  govern- 
ment grant  will  be  frittered  away,  while 
the  taxpayer  will  in  reality  pay  more : 
the  actual  local  burdens  being  nothing 
diminished,  while  the  imperial  taxes 
must,  in  some  sense,  be  maintained  at  a 
higher  level  in  order  to  provide  for  this 
local  expenditure.  Almost  the  only 
possible  arrangement  of  grants  in  aid 
which  appears  likely  to  be  advantageous 
is  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Bathbone, 
of  assistance  towards  the  maintenance 
of  in-door  paupers,  coupled  with  a  strict 
supervision  of  out-door  relief,  this  latter 
to  be  carried  out  by  officials  of  the  im- 
perial government,  and  to  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  real  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  administering  out-door  relief 
over  the  country.  Undertaking  definite 
pDrtions  of  local  charges  without  strict 
supervision  over  expenditure,  will  cer- 
tainly cause  a  more  careless  administra- 
tion, and  greater  expense. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  seriously 
discussed  is  to  hand  over  some  existing 
imperial  tax,  or  portion  of  an  imperial 
tax,  to  the  benefit  of  the  local  exchequer. 
Sometimes  the  house-tax  has  been  pro- 
posed; sometimes  a  system  corresponding 
in  degree  to  that  of  the  **  centimes  addi- 
tioneU^  in  France,  that  is,  a  percentage 
added  on  to  an  existing  imperial  tax. 
But  to  both  these  plans  there  are  many 
objections.  The  British  imperial  system 
of  taxation  now  rests  on  so  few  points 
that  there  is  hardly  one  which  could 
be  suitably  singled  out  for  the  purpose 
of  being  handed  over  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  if  there  is  an  imperial 
tax  which  could  be  beneficially  selected 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  certainly  not  the 


house-tax.  If  ever  the  income-tax  dis- 
appears from  the  British  system  of 
taxation,  it  is  almost  certain  that  somft 
redistribution  of  the  house- tax  must  then 
ensue.  To  hand  the  hous&-tax  over  to 
local  authorities;  from  whom  it  could 
never  be  reclaimed,  would  be  not  only 
to  fix  the  impost  in  perpetuity  on  th^ 
country,  but  to  place  it  permanently 
beyond  the  control  of  the  imperii 
government  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  the  existing  system  of  rating  could 
be  continued  together  with  the  hous^ 
tax,  if  both  formed  the  foundation  of 
local  taxation.  The  result  would  be,, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  house-tax  would 
become  quite  a  different  tax  in  different 
towns  in  England.  In  some  it  would 
be  very  light,  in  some  it  would  be  very 
heavy.  No  assistance  towards  the  equit- 
able adjustment  of  local  burdens  can  ba 
looked  fur  through  making  any  alteration 
of  this  character.  The  inequalities  now 
complained  of  would  remain  as  great  as 
under  the  present  system.  Nor  could 
the  plan  of  adding  a  percentage  to  an 
existing  tax  answer.  I  believe  that 
even  if  local  taxation  were,  as  some 
have  desired,  levied  on  the  basis  of  the 
income-tax  assessment,  the  inequalities 
in  the  incidence  would  continue  to  be 
at  least  as  great  as  they  are  now. 

But  while  neither  a  system  of  grants 
in  aid  of  local  burdens,  unless  guarded 
by  the  most  careful  regulations,  nor  the 
proposed  handing  over  any  special  ad* 
ditional  tax  to  the  local  administrator^ 
can  be  recommended,  it  is  clear  that  to 
leave  matters  as  they  are  is  entirely 
impossible.  It  could  scarcely  be  safely 
done  if  there  were  any  reasonable  hope 
that  the  total  amount  of  local  expen- 
diture were  likely  to  remain  stationary, 
or  to  be  diminished  It  becomes  ob- 
viously impossible  when,  as  at  ths 
present  tiihe,  the  country  is  continually 
sanctioning  fresh  outlets  for  local  funds^ 
Better  Sanitary  conditions^  local  Im- 
provements, School  Boards,  to  single 
out  only  a  few  heads  of  increasing  local 
expenditure,  cannot  be  carried  out  with- 
out considerable  cost 

As  this  is  the  case,  the  surest  ground 
of  hope  for  better  days  will  be  found  in 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter^  not 
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in  propoeing  a  mere  rearrangement  of 
loeal  taxes,  but  in  constracting  a  better 
looal  organization  for  the  country.  In 
Older  to  do  this  effeckiallj,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  those  who  conduct  local 
administration  should  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  extent  and  employment  of  local 
expenditure.  More  information  can  be 
obtained  on  this  point  now  than  was 
possible  but  a  short  time  ago.  Still, 
the  following  remark  of  M.  de  Farieu, 
made  many  years  since,  is  applicable 
ewn  now  :-^ 

**  While  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is 
to  divulge  eveiyihing  which  concerns  the 
natiimal  revenue,  and  to  set  it  forth  in  Bud^ts 
eonmunioated  to  the  pubh(^  local  taxation 
hidea  itself  on  the  (xmtraiy,  in  the  shade/' 

'Though  it  is  quite  true  that  a  great 
deal  of  information  may  be  obtained  on 
this  subject,  yet  it  is  surprising  how 
many  points  connected  with  it  are  even 
at  this  time  obscure.  In  any  provin- 
(U$l  town,  it  is  a  work  of  some  d^culty 
to  ascertain  with  correctness,  the  toted 
aimount  both  of  the  local  debt  and  of 
the  local  taxation.  Again,  of  local  debts, 
when  they  exist,  but  little  is  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
debts  have  been  incurred  for  productive 
or  unproductive  purposes.  Whether, 
compared  with  ten  years  since,  they  are 
increasing  or  diminishing ;  whether,  in 
fEU^t,  the  town  is  sinking  deeper  into  debt, 
and  has  wasted  its  resources ;  or  whether 
it  is  merely  investing  more  money  in 
improvements  which  are  sure  to  be  ulti- 
mately, perhaps  largely,  remunerative. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  tibie  improvement 
of  local  organization  that  the  first  efforts 
of  those  who  desire  any  amelioration 
in  our  local  system  should  be  directed. 
Amongst  older,  and  I  may  say  standard 
authorities,  in  support  both  of  this  and 
of  the  desirability  of  leaving  the  basis 
of  local  taxation  unchanged,  I  may  quote 
from  Kicardo's  remarks  on  the  adnunis- 
tmtion  of  the  poor  laws,  even  though 
some  of  the  circiunstances  have  some- 
what altered  since : — 

"  It  is  not  by  raising,  in  any  manner  difSsr- 
miftom  the  pieaent,  the  fund  from  which  the 
poor  are  supported,  that  the  evil  can  be  miti- 

Sted.    It  would  not  only  be  no  improvement, 
It  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the^  distress 


which  Ve  wish  to  see  removed,  it  the  fond 
were  increased  in  amount,  or  were  levied,  ac- 
cording to  some  late  proposals,  as  a  generBl 
fond  from  the  country  at  large.  The  present 
mode  of  its  collection  and  application  has 
served  to  mitigate  its  pemidous  effects.  Eadi 
piurish  raises  a  s^Nuate  fund  for  the  sunport  of 
its  own  poor.  Hence,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
more  interest  and  more  piacticabili^  to  keep 
the  rates  low,  than  if  one  general  fund  were 
raised  for  the  leUef  of  the  poor  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  A  parish  is  much  more  intecested 
in  an  economical  collection  of  the  rate,  and  a 
sparing  distribution  of  relief  when  the  whole 
saving  will  be  for  its  own  benefit,  than 
if  hundreds  of  other  parishes  were  to  par- 
take of  it."i 

The  first  point  is  to  endeavonr  to  en- 
list the  whole  power  of  local  interest 
on  the  side  of  good  local  govemmeni 
To  do  this  it  is  essential  to  obtain  the 
assistance  and  the  co-operation  of  tiie 
inhabitants  best  fitted  by  position  and 
intelligence  to  carry  on  the  local  admi- 
nistration, and  in  some  oases  to  xe- 
anange  the  areas  over  which  the  local 
government  extends.  There  are  no 
towns  or  parishes  in  England,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  likely  to  be  destitute  of  suitable 
persons  for  this  purpose;  and  the  in- 
terest of  these  persons  in  the  matter 
will  be  quickened  when  they  feel,  what 
they  hardly  can  do  at  present,  that  they 
may  be  of  service  to  the  whole  of  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

I  may  quote  here  from  the  pamphlet 
on  Corporate  Beform  published  by  tiie 
late  Bir  Francis  Falgvave  mote  than 
forty  years  ago,  as  this  may  show  how 
long  since  efforts  were  already  made 
towards  the  removal  of  the  evils  then, 
as  now,  strongly  requiring  reform  in  our 
local  system.  The  object  of  the  pamphlet 
was  to  promote  the  reform  of  the  then 
existing  system  by  incorporating  the 
householders  of  each  place  in  one  united 
community,  all  having  similar  interests, 
all  drawing  the  same  way,  all  working 
together  for  the  promotion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants.  After  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  caie  had  not  been 
taken  in  the  then  existing  system  to 
provide  for  this,  Uie  writer  continues : — 

"  But  this  course  not  having  been  taken, 
city  wealth  and  city  honours  have  parted  from 

^  Ricardo's  Works,  p.  59. 
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e«oh  other.  The  great  oqutaiist,  thoneh  his 
eoontiog-'hoiifle  may  be  in  the  dfy,  knows 
nothing  of  its  government,  and  affects  to 
despise  its  offices.  He  canvasses  with  the 
utmost  zod  and  anxiety  to  become  a  Director, 
but  he  would  be  afiironted  if  he  were  piopoeed 
for  the  Aldeiman's  gown.  The  various  asso- 
ciations luid  bodies  created  by  modem  enter- 
prise, or  required  for  modem  traffic  or  con- 
venience—assurance  offices,  canal  and  rail- 
road companies,  joint-stocK  banks-^imuidi 
to  the  traoinf^  and  commercial  daases  means 
of  obtaining  mflnence  and  patronage.  Hence, 
our  Muniapal  Corporations  have  lost  their 
aristocracy.'^' 

I  have  quoted  np  to  this  point  antho- 
zaides  on  local  administration  who  be- 
longed to  a  past  generation.    I  may 
iMyWy  in  support  of  what  follows,  quote 
Mr.  William  Eathbone.     I  had  arrived 
at  mnch  the  same  concluBion  which  Mr. 
Bathbone  set  forth  in  a  veiy  able  letter 
to  the  TitneB  of  November  30, 1874,  and 
kad  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
composition  of  this  paper  some  months 
before  reading   that  letter;   but    this 
appears  to  me  only  a  stronger  reason 
for  expressing    an    opinion,  which    I 
am  fortified  in  holding  by  a  coincidence 
of  thought  vnih  one  who  has  given  the 
aobjeet  so  much  consideration  as  Mr. 
Bathbone  has.  I  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  the  best  arrangement  would 
be  to  establish  one  system  of  local  ad- 
ministration in  each  town,  which  should 
undertake  every  branch  of  local  govern- 
ment ;  to  vest^  in  fact,  the  whole  local 
power  in  towns  in  a  local  Town  Council. 
In  the  ruxal  districts  an  analogous  plan 
could  be  readily  followed.     It  is  best, 
whenever  it  is  possible, 'to  preserve  old 
names,  and  to  improve,  not  to  sweep 
away,  old  institutions.    The  old  name 
is  well  known,  and  the  old  idea  of  a 
Town  Council  virtually  includes  almost 
every  branch  of  secular  local  administra- 
tion.   All  that  is  required  is  to  grant 
additional  powers  to  a  body  already 
existing,  and  at  the  present  time  carry- 
ing on  its  functions  at  least  as  well  as 
any  other   "local  authority."     In  the 
Town  Council  thus  strengthened  should 
be  vested  the  rights  of  every  public 
governing  body  of  the  place.  The  exist- 
ing powers  of  the  Town  Council,  of  the 

*  Corporate  Reform^  by  Sir  Francis  PalgraTe, 
p.  42. 


Board  of  GkiardianB,  of  the  Sshool  Board, 
shonld  be  all  auqied  in  this  one  govern- 
iag  body,  "which  should  be<appointed,  so 
far  as  it  was>«n  eleoted  CMmcil,  at  one 
annual  election.  The  expanses  attend- 
ing all  the  other  elections,  smohas  those 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  asid  tiie  School 
Board,  wonld  thus  be  saved.  A  iramber 
of  duplicate  ofi&ees  wonkl  be^)Onsolidaied, 
and,  what  is  of  &r  moie  importance,  ene 
powerful  body  would  be  loimed,  in 
which  everyone  who  desifed  to  ^assist 
in  the  local  adiaimstrntion  of  hastown 
might  find  a  place.  The  Tenini  Council, 
thus  re4Qvigoiated,  should  be  elected  by  . 
electors  votug  for  the  whole  place  at 
once,  not  in  wards  or  smaller  divisions. 
This  would  not  only  save  expense,  but  it 
would  render  bribery  almost  impossible, 
or  at  least  iax  less  likely  than  when 
the  divisions  are  so  small  that  a  minute 
but  irresistible  power  of  local  inflaence, 
intimidation,  and  petty  bribery  can 
systematically  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  improvememt  m  the 
mode  of  election  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  cause  a  better  class  of  can-  ' 
didates  to  come  forward,  and  when 
elected  they  would  have  a  wider  field 
before  them  than  at  present  Of  a  Town 
Council,  Aldermen  natosally  form  a  part. 
To  place  the  election  of  a  proportion  of 
the  Aldermen  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  . 
of  property  would  insure  them  repre- 
sentatives in  the  local  government.  From 
this  central  administnition  Committees 
should  be  formed,  which  would  under- 
take the  duties  at  present  performed  by 
the  separate  governing  bodies.  The  man 
who  took  an  intfvest  in  education  would 
serve  on  the  School  Board  Committee ;  ' 
the  man  who,  from  his  local  knowledge 
and  experience  would  be  of  use  in  the 
new  Board  of  Guardians'  Committee, 
would  find  his  place  there ;  while  others 
would  serve  on  the  Town  Council  Com- 
mittee for  the  government  of  the  town, 
and  undertime  also  tiie  duties  of  the 
urban  sanitary  authorities. 

Of  the  whole  Council  there  might, 
with  advantage,  be  held  at  least  two, 
and  at  most  four,  general  meetings  . 
annually:  the  fiiet  of  these  at  the 
commencement,  the  last  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year.     At  the  first  the 
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local  finance  anttiOTity  ahonld  make  his 
statement  of  the  estimated  expense  of 
the  total  administration.  At  the  con- 
cluding meeting  an  account  should  be 
ahovn  of  what  had  been  expended. 
The  plan  of  these  Statements  would  be 
similar  in  character  to  those  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Local  Parlia- 
ment would  thus  be  able  to  take  into 
consideration  mauy  points  which  the 
separate  bodieSy  now  carrying  on  local 
goyemment  are  at  present  entirely  un- 
acquainted with,  and  are  in  consequence 
unable  to  administer.  The  Statement 
should  be  given  in  separate  heads, 
according  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  local  administration.  The  Sani- 
tary Committee  of  the  Town  Council 
would  have  a  certain  sum  allotted 
to  them ;  the  Guardians  Committee 
would  have  their  quota ;  and  the  same 
with  the  Education  Committee,  who 
would  take  the  place  of  the  School 
Board.  Before  the  first  general  meeting 
of  the  full  council  was  summoned  these 
various  Committees  would  have  con- 
sidered the  probable  extent  of  their 
requirements,  and  have  stated  the 
amount  to  the  local  finance  authority. 
Bat  the  General  Statement  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  this  member  of  the 
Council  aloue.  It  would  be  understood 
to  be  his  estimate,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Budget  is  understood  to 
be  the  Finance  Statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  though  the 
several  departments  have  all  been  con- 
sulted and  have  stated  their  separate 
requirements.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  that  one  person 
alone  would  bear  the  responsibility  of 
the  general  finance  of  each  place.  There 
would  be  one  Statement  of  Accounts, 
published  annually.  At  the  yearns  end 
it  would  be  seen  whether  the  expecta- 
tions formed  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
local  expenditure  had  been  realised; 
whether  the  town  was  more  or  less  in 
debt ;  what  had  become  of  the  money, 
how  it  had  been  spent,  and  who  had 
spent  it.  The  Imperial  Budget  extends 
over  the  administration  of  millions,  but 
the  Annual  Statement  is  given  in  a  very 
hort  Abstract,  though  the  expenditure 


is  made  in  countless  places  and  to  a 
vast  number  of  persons,  and  is  really 
subdivided  under  a  multitude  of  headai 
In  a  similar  way  a  comparatively  short 
statement  would  give  the  local  expendi- 
ture of  each  separate  local  admimstrative 
body  in  the  United  Kiugdom,  a  refer- 
ence would  be  made  in  it  to  a  Detailed 
Statement,  which  should  be  printed  and 
easily  accessible  in  each  place.  Evesiy 
statement  beiug  drawn  up  in  a  uniform 
manner^  a  comparison  would  be  readily 
made  between  any  one  place  and 
another,  while  the  local  inquirer  who 
wished  to  carry  his  investigations  fur- 
ther would  readily  do  so  through  the 
means  of  the  Detailed  Statement  which 
he  could  obtain  at  once  from  his  own 
bookseller.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town 
are  often  interested  to  know  whether 
their  own  local  expenditure  is  larger  or 
smaller  than  that  of  another  town  of  simi- 
lar sise,  and  under  similar  circumstaneeB. 
By  the  above  means  the  needed  informa- 
tion would  be  generally  diffused,  and  a 
wholesome  rivtdry  in  economy  would 
be  encouraged  between  one  place  aud 
another.  If  at  the  year's  end  it  was 
found  that  the  expectations  of  the 
local  finance  authority  had  been  dis- 
appointed, and  the  expenditure  larger 
than  had  been  anticipated,  it  would 
be  known  at  once  in  what  branch  of 
the  local  administration  the  extra  ex- 
penditure had  been  incurred.  That 
public  attention  should  be  immediately 
drawn  to  su3h  a  circumstance  is  in 
itself  a  very  desirable  thing.  Nothing 
can  check  extravagance  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  other  people's  money,  nothing 
can  check  jobbery,  so  effectuidly  as  pub- 
licity. 

By  such  an  arrangement  as  is  here 
sketched  out  it  would  be  possible  to 
attract  the  most  important  inhabitants 
of  each  place  into  the  Local  Governing 
body,  without  requiring  of  them  a 
greater  sacrifice  of  time  than  they 
might  be  willing  to  make.  While 
every  member  of  the  Council  would 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  each  of  the 
Sub-committees,  in  which  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  place  would  be 
carried  on,  it  would  be  needful  to 
arrange  that  the  total  number  of  the 
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members  of  their  Sub-committee  abonld 
not  amount  to  more  than  two- thirds,  or 
at  moet  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body. 
It  should  be  left  to  each  individual 
member  of  the  Council  to  state  whether 
he  decided  to  serve  on  a  Sub-committee 
or  not^  as  well  as  to  choose  which  Sub- 
committee he  preferred.  In  case  the 
required  number  were  not  forthcoming, 
the  whole  body  would  have  to  decide 
when  and  where  individual  members 
should  serve.  In  practice,  it  is  probable 
that  these  minor  difficulties  would-be 
easily  overcome,  and  that  the  older,  as 
well  as  tlie  more  occupied  members  of 
the  Council,  would  be  allowed,  if  they 
desired  it,  to  serve  only  on  the  main 

.  body  of  the  CounciL  This  would  prac- 
tically require  their  attendance  at  most 
four  times  in  the  year.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  four  occasions 
would  be  those,  on  which  the  policy  of 
the  local  administration  of  the  place 
would  practically  be  decided.  The 
initiative  in  every  point  of  importance 
should  be  reserved  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council  at  large.    The  adminis- 

'  tration  in  detail  should  be  left  to  the 
Sub-committees.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  felt  in  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
the  means  of  attracting  to  the  Local 
Government  of  every  place  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  carry  it  on.  The  plan 
would  permit  both  the  possessor  of  little 
leisure,  and  the  possessor  of  much  leisure 
to  share  in  the  local  administration. 
The  locality,  whether  Union  or  Borough, 
would  be  able  to  draw  into  its  service 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  direct  its 
affairs.  In  every  large  business  such  a 
sub-division  of  labour  is  indispensable. 
The  direction  forms  one  branch  of 
occupation,  the  detail  another.  Such 
a  sub-diviaion  would  thus  be  provided. 
I^ext,  each  place  would  be  freed  at 
once  from  all  the  disadvantages  which 
result  from  divided,  and  sometimes 
clashing,  authorities.  The  Chairman  of 
each  Sub-committee  would  make  his 
report  to  the  general  body,  and  a  uni- 
form system  of  administration  would 
thus  he  readily  brought  about.  The 
great  advantage  would  result  that  each 
place  would  know  at  once  and  every 


year,  how  much  it  had  expended  on 
local  government.  If  the  system  at 
present  pursued  in  local  matters  were 
followed  in  our  Imperial  Government ; 
if  the  Admiralty  were  allowed  to  raise 
a  special  tax  for  the  use  of  the  Navy ; 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  another 
tax  for  the  use  of  the  Army;  if  the 
Home  Office  levied  its  own  special  tax, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  another,  and 
each  of  these  special  offices  had,  besides, 
the  power  of  pledging  the  credit  of  the 
State  for  its  own  debts,  of  borrowing  in 
fact  on  its  own  account,  what  would 
the  inevitable  result  bet  The  bare 
suggestion  is  enough.  Our  existing 
local  system  of  administration  produces, 
fortunately  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  results  really  very  similar  to  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  total  debt  due  by 
local  authorities  amounts  to  more  than 
seventy  millions,  of  which  a  very  large 
sum  has  been  quite  recently  raised.  The 
consolidation  of  local  authorities,  the 
consolidation  of  the  powers  of  local 
taxation,  the  consolidation  of  the  debts 
of  l6cal  government  bodies,  woiQd  be 
a  vast  step  towards  economical  local 
government. 

With  an  improved  system  of  local 
administration  it  would  at  onc3  be 
seen  that  the  only  desirable  method 
of  raising  the  funds  required  would 
be  by  a  rate  on  visible  property,  as 
at  present.  To  adjust  taxation  in  a 
fair,  equitable,  uniform  manner  is  a 
most  difficult  task.  This  is  one  of  the 
special  duties  of  Imperial,  as  contrasted 
with  Local  Government  And  since  the 
Imperial  Government  has  in  its  service 
a  large  number  of  skilled  officers,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  local 
assessments,  as  well  as  the  collection  of 
the  local  rates,  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands.  Familiar  as  they  already  must 
be  with  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
perties, accustomed  as  they  are  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  continuidly,  they  could 
assess,  levy,  and  collect  Uie  existing 
rates  more  equitably  and  more  economic- 
ally than  is  done  at  present 

It  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  much 
detail  in  this  statement,  but  one  or  two 
illustrations  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  system  works. 
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In  one  borough  tbe  amount  of  poors' 
xatexaiaed  ayeragesaboat  16,000/.  yearlj. 
There  are  about  8,000  separate  assess- 
ments. The  poors'  rate  is  levied  quar- 
terly, and  a  *^  demand  note  "  as  well  as 
a  *' receipt"  have  to  be  made  out  for 
ervery  rate.  Thus  there  are  at  least  eight 
separate  visits  made  every  year  by  the 
nte-coUector  to  each  ratepayer's  dvrell- 
ing,  and  the  average  sum  collected  is 
5«.  for  each  visit  and  separate  form.  In 
the  suburban  parish  of  Leyton  there  are 
ly913  assessments^ — ^a  poors'  rate  of 
9,000/.  a  year,  and  an  urban  sanitary 
rale  of  about  5,000/.  a  year  are  levied. 
Tke  poors'  rate  causes  eight  visits,  the 
urban  sanitary  rate  four  visits,  to  each 
taxpayer.  In  this  case  the  average 
assessment  is  considerably  higher ;  but 
if  the  rate*collector  is  paid  the  first 
time  he  calls  with  the  receipt,  he  would 
not  collect  on  an  average  more  than 
about  12^.  each  call.  These  instances 
will  give  some  idea  of  how  costly  the 
ftTJflting  method  of  coUectiag  the  local 
revenues  must  be. 

When  the  total  amount  of  local  taxa- 
tion raised  in  each  place  was  certainly 
and  immediately  known  at  the  year's 
end,  it  would  soon  be  seen  on  what 
classes  of  persons,  or  on  what  locali- 
ties, local  taxation  pressed  with  undue 
severity.  To  adjust  the  pressure  of  the 
burden  equitably,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  special  branches  of  local  expenditure 
and  special  heads  of  local  administra- 
tion should  be  taken  under  the  charge  of 
.  the  Imperial  Government,  if  assistance 
from  it  were  needed.  For  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  one  main  branch  of  local 
expenditure  into  its  own  hands  and  to 
administer  that,  would  be  by  far  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactoTy  plan 
for  giving  assistance  to  the  local  tax- 
payer. The  bnmch  of  local  expendi- 
ture, which  local  governing  bodies  are 
probably  the  least  able  to  manage  ecpno- 
mically  and  successfiilly,  is  the  admini- 
stnition  of  justice,  including  the  direction 
of  JPolice  and  the  Prisons.  There  is  no 
branch  of  local  administration  in  which 
it  is  more  likely  that  economical  reforms 
could  be  made;  but  the  possibility  of 
effecting  these  reforms  is  entirely  bound 
up   with    the^  re-arrangement  of   the 


system.  Such  a  task  is  elearly  far  be- 
yond the  powers  of  any  local  gvwmndng 
body ;  it  is  a  thing  which  tiie  Imperial 
Government,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment alone,  can  perform.  Many 
classes  of  local  administration  •are  Ui 
best  carried  on  by  local  governing  bodies. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  poor  relae^  sani- 
tary measures,  drainage,  and  lightizi^ 
are  far  better  administered  by  a  local 
than  by  a  central  authority,  thou^ 
in  the  case  of  the  poors'  rate  especially, 
assistance  might  be  given  by  the  central 
authority  if  a  uniformity  of  system  could 
be  thereby  attained.  Bat  tbe  Police 
are  distinctly  not  included  in  the  dass 
of  matters  which  come  within  this  cate- 
gory. It  is  enough  to  mrntieii  the 
number  of  separate  jurisdictions  now 
existing,  to  be  assured  how  far  from 
economical  the  present  plan  must  be. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Con- 
stabulary for  1873  show  that  in  the 
three  districts  into  which  England  and 
Wales  are  divided,  there  were  then,  with- 
out including  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
not  less  than  224  sepaxate  forces  of 
police.  A  body  of  police  which  dees  not 
exceed  fifteen  in  number  can  hardly  have 
such  a  subordination  of  ranks  and  divi- 
sion of  labour  as  to  allow  a  very  good 
arrangoment  of  the  force;  bat  tiiere 
were  in  1873  seventy  forces  ainong  the 
224 — ^practically  one-third — not  more 
than  fifteen  strong.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  forces  with  fewer  than 
fifteen  men;  there  were  thirty  foroes, 
one  in  eeven  of  the  whole  number, 
with  not  more  than  five  men.  But 
five  is  by  no  means  the  minimum. 
There  were  even  "  forces  "  which  con- 
sisted of  only  two  men.  Thero  were 
actually  eix  "  forces  "  composed  only  of 
one  man  each.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
complaints  are  made  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  men  for  the  service : 
of  the  diasatisfaation  of  tliase  who  are 
receiving  pay  lower  than  in  ccmipeting 
forces— of  the  uncertainty  about  re- 
tiring allowances.  To  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  position  of  the  jails  would  re- 
quire space  iar  beyond  pnsent  limits, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Prisons,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Police,  a  considerable  economy  could  be 
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obtained  by  consolidation,  and  con< 
solidation  can  only  be  carried  ont  effec- 
tually by  a  central  authority.  To  take 
over  the  whole  organization  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  would  obviously 
be  the  most  economical  plan.  It  is  true 
that  the  amount  required  would  very 
considerably  exceed  the  most  libertd 
'' subventioin "  in  aid  of  local  rates 
which  has  yet  been  proposed.  Bat 
theiB  is  no  other  portion  of  local  ad- 
ministration which  could  advantageously 
be  removed  &om  local  aRiperintendence ; 
and  though  the  original  outlay  may  be 
larger,  economy  is  really  better  pro- 
meted  by  expending  a  hoge  sum  well, 
than  a  small  sum  in  a  less  judidous 
manner.  And  since  all  parties  seem 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  affording 
some  assistance  to  local  taxation  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  better  can  be  done* 

Beznoval  of  expenditure  from  one 
branch  of  public  government  to  another 
is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  wanted. 
The  hope  for  future  economy  lies  in 
the  direction  of  consolidating  the  many 
different  bodies  now  carrying  on  local 
government.  The  existing  expense  of 
raising  and  administering  local  taxa- 
tion can  only  be  approximately  known, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  little  less  than 
8  or  8^  per  cent,  on  the  total  out- 
lay. A  consolidation  of  the  exist- 
ing authorities  under  one  head  might 
be  expected  to  reduce  this  chaige  to 
about  6  or  6^  per  cent.  A  reduction  of 
2^  per  cent,  on  the  thirty-two  millions 
locidly  expended  in  1873  would  be 
800,000/.,  a  sum  large  enough  to  be 
of  imperial  importance.  Some  further 
economy  might  be  effected  by  the  con- 
solidation of  local  debts,  many  of  which 
bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest  now  than 
that  at  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
saise  the  money  through  the  interveii- 
tion  of  the  Government. 

The  re-anangement  of  our  Local 
Government  administration  is  a  work 


deserving  the  most  careful  and  un- 
wearied labour.  There  is  no  douht 
that  great  changes  wUl  shortly  be  made 
in  it.  On  these  fiEir  more  may  depend 
than  the  difference  between  economy 
and  waste ;  far  more  may  depend  even 
than  this — ^the  difference  between  a 
system  likely  to  sap,  and  one  likely 
to  strengthen,  the  foundations  of  the 
Imperial  Government 

Years  have  passed  since  the  first 
reforms  were  made  in  onr  local  ad- 
ministration— years,  some  of  which  have 
been  wisely,  some  fruitlessly  spent.  I 
have  referred,  a  few  x>age8  back,  to  the 
Observations  on  Corporate  Reform  by 
Sir  Frands  Palgrave.  His  conviction 
was,  that  the  (mly  metiiod  by  which 
sound  Local  Government  could  be  ob- 
tained was  by  incorporating  all  classes 
in  the  community  in  one  '^  body  politic^  ' 
all  working  together  for  the  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  "  of  their  locality.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  partiality 
of  a  son  which  causes  me  to  feel  that 
this,  the  leading  idea  among  my  father's 
opinions  on  that  subject^  indicates  the 
right  course  to  be  pursued  at  the  present 
time.  And  I  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
clude by  employing  here  a  quotation 
which  Sir  T".  Palgrave  made  use  of  in 
his  work,  and  which  may  serve  to  en- 
courage tiiose  who  desire  to  see  a  better 
sjTStem  in  force,  and  yet,  owing  to  the 
strife  of  parties,  may  have  to  wait  for  it 
long  s— 

"  It  is  an  observation,"  says  my  Lord 
of  Coke,  4  Inst.  cap.  1,  "  proved  by  a 
great  number  of  precedents,  that  never 
any  good  bill  was  preferred,  or  good 
motion  made  in  Parliament,  whereof 
any  memorial  was  made  in  the  journal 
book  or  otherwise,  though  sometimes  it 
succeeded  not  at  first,  yet  it  hath  never 
died,  but  at  one  time  or  another  hath 
taken  effect,  which  may  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  worthy  and  industrious 
attempts." 

R  H.  Inglis  Paiorave. 
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MES.  THRALE  (PIOZZT) :  THE  FRIEND  OF  DR  JOHNSON. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I.— 1741  TO  1780. 

Among  the  ciowd  of  remarkable  English- 
women of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
is  none  concerning  whom  so  much  has 
been  written,  in  her  lifetime  and  after- 
wards, and  whose  story  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  literary  history  of  that  period, 
as  Hester  Lynch  Salusbuiy,  known  as 
Mrs.  Thrale,  afterwards  Piozzi,  who 
for  twenty  years  was  the  most  popular 
leader  of  literary  society  in  London,  and 
the  acknowledged  '^provider  and  con- 
ductress "  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  not  a  little  proud  of 
her  good  old  Welsh  descent,  and  knew 
the  Salusbury  pedigree  by  heart,  from 
old  Adam  de  Saltzbuj*g,  who  "  came  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,"*  down- 
wards. She  was  bom  in  a  little  cottsge 
at  BodvUle,  in  Caernarvonshire,  in 
January  1741.  Her  parents  were  cou- 
sins— tlie  mother,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Salucbury  Cotton,  Bart,  of 
Combermere  in  Cheshire  and  Llewenny 
Hall  in  Denbighshire ;  and  the  father, 
John  Salusbury,  of  the  Salusburys  of 
Bachygndg,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
same  stodk.  Her  mother's  fortune  of 
10,000/.  was  spent  in  paying  the  debts 
of  her  husband ;  and,  when  John  Salus- 
bury inherited  Bachygraig,  he  so  im- 
poverished it  by  looking  fur  lead  in  its 
soil  that  he  ended  by  emigrating  to 
Nova  Scotia — ^his  wife  and  little  girl 
remaining  behind,  and  living  as  they 
best  could  upon  the  hospitality  of  richer 
Salusburys  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  brightest  years  of  Hester's 
youth  were  spent  with  her  mother  at 
Ofiley  Place,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  do- 
main of  her  paternal  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Salusbury,  a  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  had  married  a  wealthy  heiress; 
where,  when  the  Nova  Scotia  adven- 
ture had  resulted  only  in  duels  and 


discontents,  John  Salusbury  rejoined 
his  family.  Unde  Thomas's  betreas 
wife  died  while  Hester  was  still  a  child  ; 
and  then  Hester^s  mother  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  mistress  of 
Offley  Place,  and  her  little  girl  was 
tacitly  recognised  as  her  childless  node's 
heir.  "  Here,"  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  I 
reigned  long,  a  fondled  favourite ;"  and 
her  richest  recollections  of  youth  and 
hope  were  connected  with  this  Hertford- 
shire home. 

Among  Hestet^B  early  friends  were 
Dr.  Collier,  a  kindhearted  old  dominie, 
who  taught  her  Latin,  logic,  and  rheto- 
ric, and  his  Mend  James  Harris,  author 
of  a  learned  treatise  upon  Language  and 
Universal  Grammar.  la  her  later  life 
Mrs.  Thrale  remembered  the  conversa- 
tions and  correspondences  she  had  had 
with  these  two  old  sages  with  an  almost 
tearful  enthusiasm. 

It  was  in  London,  in  one  of  the  win- 
ters of  those  happy  Offley  years,  that 
Hogarth  made  her  sit  for  his  picture  of 
the  Lady'i  Last  Stake.  He  promised 
her  the  painting  should  be  hers ;  but 
he  died  soon,  and  it  fell  into  other 
hands  j  and  many  years  afterwards  she 
saw  her  own  young  face  hanging  on  the 
waits  of  a  public  exhibition  in  Pall 
MalL 

Hester  Salusbury  was  still  in  her 
early  teens  when  she  blushed  into 
authorship,  and  her  first  scribblings 
appeared  anonymously,  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  mother  or  Dr.  Collier, 
in  St.  Jameii  Chronicle.  Her  uncle 
shared  his  affections  pretty  equally  be- 
tween her  and  his  horses.  His  stud 
was  the  finest  in  all  the  country  round ; 
end  his  house  was  haunted,  she  teUs  us, 
by  young  wealthy  sportsmen^  whom  she 
mimicked  for  Dr.  Collier's  amusement^ 
preferring  still  the  dominie's  learned  talk 
and  Latin  lessons  to  the  gayest  wooer 
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amoDg  them.  And  so  matters  went  on 
nntily  one  day,  when  her  father  and  Dr. 
Collier  were  both  absent  from  Offley 
Place,  her  uncle  Thomas  brought  news 
from  London  that  a  friend  of  his,  "a 
real  sportsman/'  was  coming  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  The  next  day  Mr.  Thrale 
arrived ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
won  the  heart,  not  of  Hester,  but  of 
Hester's  mother,  who  With  the  uncle 
warmly  favoured  his  suit  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Hester's  father,  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered the  matrimonial  project,  proudly 
resented  Thrale's  proposal  A  family 
quarrel  followed,  and  Hester  with  her 
parents  removed  to  London.  Then 
uncle  Thomas,  left  to  his  own  devices, 
fell  in  love  with  a  gay  widow,  his  neigh- 
bour, and  the  home  at  Offley  Place  was 
irrevocably  lost.  The  poor  spendthrift 
fetthery  with  his  family  pride  and  red-hot 
temper,  died  in  December  1762.  His 
widow  inherited  Bachygndg  for  her  life, 
charged  with 5,000/.  for  Hester,  to  which 
sum  lier  uncle  added  another  5,000/. ; 
and  this  ten  thousand,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  Offley  Place,  constituted  her 
wedding  portion.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Thrale,  on  October  Uth,  1763, 
when  she  was  twenty- two  years  and 
nine  months  old.  ''My  uncle,"  she 
says,  '*  went  himself  with  me  to  church, 
gave  me  away,  dined  with  us  at  Streat- 
ham  Park,  returned  to  Hertfordshire, 
wedded  the  widow,  and  then  scarce  ever 
saw  or  wrote  to  either  of  us ;  leaving 
me  to  conciliate  as  I  could  a  husband, 
who  was  indeed  much  kinder  than  I 
counted  on,  to  a  plain  girl,  who  had  not 
one  attraction  in  his  eyes,  and  on  whom 
he  never  had  thrown  five  minutes  of  his 
time  away  in  any  interview  unwitnessed 
by  company  even  till  after  our  wedding 
day  was  done."    . 

And  so  was  begun,  quietly  and  sadly 
enough,  it  seems,  for  the  only  two  actors 
at  present  on  the  stage,  that  memorable 
and  fascinating  comedy  of  real  life  at 
Streatham  Park  which  played  itself  out 
during  the  next  twenty  years. 

Thrale's  father,  known  among  the 
friends  of  the  son  as  ''  old  Thrale,"  was 
a  son  of  a  still  remoter  Thrale,  a  poor 
man  of  that  same  Offley  village  where 


Hester  spent  her  youth,  and  of  his  wife 
Sukey,  daughter  of  a  miller  named 
Halsey,  at  St  Albans  in  the  same 
county.  Sukey's  brother,  Edmund 
Halsey,  had  run  away  from  his  home, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  acquired  a 
fortune  in  Child's  brewery,  Southwark, 
and  married  old  Child's  daughter.  He 
sent  for  sister  Sukey's  son  to  London, 
''said  he  would  make  a  man  of  him, 
an4  did  so."  Halsey  and  his  nephew, 
Ealph  Thrale,  worked  together  until 
Halsey's  death,  by  which  time  Ralph 
was  rich  enough  to  buy  the  brewhouse 
of  his  cousin,  Halsey's  daughter  and 
heiress,  who  had  married  Lord  Cobham. 
He  lived  to  amass  a  large  fortune,  and 
was  at  one  time  member  of  Parliament 
for  Southwark.  "  He  educated  his  son," 
says  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  and  three  daughters, 
quite  in  a  high  style.  His  son  he  wisely 
connected  with  the  Cobhams  and  their 
relations — Grenvilles,  Lytteltons,  and 
Pitts — to  whom  he  lent  money,  while 
they  lent  assistance  of  every  other  kind, 
so  that  my  Mr.  Thrale  was  bred  up  at 
Stowe,  and  Stoke,  and  Oxford,  and 
eveiy  genteel  place."  His  father  allowed 
him,  on  leaving  the  university,  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  sent  him  abroad 
with  Lord  Westcote,  the  rich  old  brewer 
paying  the  expenses  of  both  young  men, 
that  his  son  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
lord  for  his  travelling  companion. 
And  so  young  Thrale  had  grown  up 
with  a  taste  for  horses  and  other  equally 
expensive  pleasures,  and  was,  "  when  he 
came  down  to  Offley  to  see  his  father's 
birthplace,  a  very  handsome  and  well 
accomplished  gentleman."  When,  how- 
ever, the  young  brewer  proposed  to  marry, 
he  found  no  lady  whom  he  could  per- 
suade to  live  with  him  in  the  Borough, 
where  a  dwelling-house  was  attached  to 
the  brewery.  And  Hester  Salusbury 
might  also  have  refused  to  do  this,  but 
that  she  never  saw  either  the  Borough 
house  or  Streatham  Park  until  she  was 
taken  to  dwell  there.  After  her  mar- 
riage she  found  plenty  to  observe  and 
to  brood  over  in  her  new  home  besides 
the  dinginess  of  its  neighbourhood. 
Her  husband,  seventeen  years  her  senior, 
of  a  grave,  taciturn  disposition,  and  with 
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no  liteiary  tastes,  assumed  with  her  at 
once  the  position  of  "master;"  which 
epithet  afterwards  became  a  household 
word  in  the  family.  Her  '' master' 
forbade  her  old  pet  amusement  of  riding 
and  hunting  as  unfeminine,  and  reserved 
the  joys  of  his  hunting-box  at  Croydon 
for  his  own  special  use.  She  was  also 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  domestic 
matters,  and  was  not  expected  to  know 
what  was  for  dinner  until  it  was  on  the 
tabla  Her  mother  continued  to  live 
with  her  whenever  they  were  at  Streat- 
ham,  removing  in  the  winter  to  her  own 
mansion  in  Dean  Street,  Soho;  ''and 
thither,"  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  ''I  went,  oh, 
how  willingly !  to  visit  her  every  day." 
Among  her  husband's  bachelor  ac- 
quaintances was  Mr.  Ariliur  Murphy, 
of  some  note  in  the  literary  world  as 
a  dramatist,  a  thoroughly  pleasant 
fellow,  with  a  light  heart,  plenty  of 
sense,  and  a  considerable  dash  of  the 
boHrvivani.  Mrs.  Thrale  took  to  him 
at  once^  and  liked  him  better  than 
Simon  Luttrell,  or  Georgey  Bodens,  or 
the  gossipping  old  Jesuit  physician 
who  used  to  teU  her  the  family  secrets. 
It  is  sufi&ciently  plain  that,  by  the  time 
they  had  been  married  a  year,  the 
Thniiee  had  forfeited  many  tunes  over 
their  claim  to  the  traditional  flitch  of 
bacon;  and  never  was  a  greater  boon 
conferred  on  a  discontented  wife  than 
when  Mr.  Murphy  one  day  persuaded 
Thrale  over  their  wine  *'  to  wish  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  extolling  it  in 
terms,"  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  ''  whi(£  that 
of  no  other  person  could  have  deserved, 
till  we  were  only  in  doubt  how  to 
obtain  his  company  and  find  an  excuse 
for  the  invitation."  Their  plans  were 
accordingly  laiid;  and  Murphy,  one 
winter  afternoon,  brought  his  friend, 
the  great  Doctor,  to  dine  in  the 
Borough,  to  meet  a  certain  young  shoe- 
maker, who  was  also  a  poet — Murphy 
cautioning  Mrs.  Thrale  beforehand  not 
to  be  surprised  at  Johnson's  dress, 
iigure,  and  behaviour.  This  first  visit 
was  a  decided  suceesa  Johnson  advised 
the  shoemaker  to  give  his  nights  and 
days  to  the  study  of  Addison — which 
the  shoemaker  did  not  proceed  to  do ; 


and  on  every  subsequent  Thuitd^ 
through  that  winter  of  1764-5  JohoBcm 
was  again  the  guest  of  the  Thrales. 

The  friendship  thus  begun  matoied 
itself  on  both  sides  until,  one  summer 
day  in  1766,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  called 
upon  Johnson  in  Fleet  Street,  and, 
finding  him  seriously  ill  and  oppressed 
with  melancholy,  persuaded  hun  to  go 
on  a  long  visit  to  Streatham  Park.  This 
visit  extended  over  four  months;  and 
from  that  time  until  1782  there  was 
always  a  room  set  apart  for  Dr.  Johnson 
both  in  the  Borough  and  at  Streatiuno. 
For  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
indeed,  Johnson  lived  more  witii  the 
Thrales  than  at  his  own  home ;  spend- 
ing usually  the  middle  of  each  week 
with  them,  and  reserving  the  Friday 
evenings  for  his  Club,  and  his  Satll^ 
days  and  Sundays  for  Desmoidins, 
Williams,  and  the  rest  of  the  menagerie 
in  his  own  den  in  Fleet  Stoeet 

Mra  Thrale  had  heard  of  Dr.  John* 
son  since  she  was  a  child  in  Hogiartii's 
studio.  The  witty  artist  used  to  tall 
among  his  Mends  an  excellent  stoiy, 
which  Boswell  has  preserved,  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Johnson  in  the  house  oi 
Eichardson  the  novelist.  Hogarth  and 
his  host  were  talking  together  of  the  re- 
cent execution  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Bebellion  of  1745, 
and  Hogarth  was  attempting  to  justiff 
George  II.  for  what  most  people  re- 
garded as  very  like  a  murder  in  cold 
blood.  *<  While  he  was  talking,  he 
perceived  a  person  standing  at  a  window 
in  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  and 
rolling  himself  about  in  a  strange,  ridi- 
culous manner.  He  concluded  that  he 
was  an  idiot  whom  his  relations  had  put 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richardson  as  a 
very  good  man.  To  his  great  surprise, 
however,  this  figure  stalked  forward  to 
where  he  and  Mr.  Richardson  were  sit- 
ting, and  all  at  once  took  up  the  argu- 
ment^ and  burst  into  an  inveetive  against 
George  II.,  as  one  who  upon  all  oecaiioiis 
was  unrelenting  and  barbairoas,  men- 
tioning many  instanoe8,"&e.  "  In  short," 
continues  the  stoiy,  **  he  displayed  snah 
a  power  of  eloquence  that  HogaHh 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment^  and 
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actnallj  imagined  that  this  idiot  had 
been  at  the  moment  inspired."  But, 
although  Hogarth  could  laugh  at  John- 
son when  he  liked,  he  was  none  the 
less  one  of  his  admirers,  and  was  very 
earnest  that  his  young  fHend  Hester  Sa- 
lusbury  should  obtain  the  acquaintance^ 
and  if  possible  the  friendship,  of  a  man 
"whose  conversation,"  he  told  her,  '^was 
to  the  talk  of  other  men  like  l^tian's 
painting  compared  to  Hudson's."  But, 
now,  when  at  last  the  rich  cadence  of 
Johnson's  voice  was  heard  under  her 
roo^  it  was  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his 
brilliant  and  learned  talk  that  she  gave 
him  so  warm  a  welcome.  His  friend- 
ship with  her  and  her  husband  was,  in 
the  truest  sense,  an  alliance,  afifectingthe 
habits  of  life  and  thought  of  all  three. 

From  the  first  Johnson  appeals  to  have 
exerted  himself  to  raise  Mrs.  Thrale's 
position  in  her  husband's  house.  Thrale's 
well-covered  table,  and  his  clever  wife, 
were  botJi  to  Johnson's  taste,  as  also 
the  '*  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams. of  avarice"  which  lay  stored  in 
the  brewer's  mighty  vats.  But  the  fox- 
hounds at  Croydon  were  an  incubus; 
nor  was  it  long  before  Thrale  himself 
was  stimulated  by  Johnson's  eloquence 
to  new  pursuits.  ''The  scene,"  says  his 
wife, ''  was  soon  to  change.  Foxhounds 
were  sold,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  was 
suggested  by  our  new  inmate  as  more 
suitable  to  his  dignity,  more  desirable 
in  every  respect"  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  chuige  £rom  the  hunting-field 
to  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  good 
one  for  a  man  of  apopleotic  tendencies  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  it  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  Mis.  Thrale  at  once  to  the 
front  ^'I  grew  useful  now,  almost 
necessary  ;  wrote  the  advertisements, 
looked  to  the  treats ;  and  people  to 
whom  I  was  till  then  unknown  ad- 
mired how  happy  Mr.  Thrale  must  be 
in  such.a  wonder  of  a  wife." 

An  extensive  circle  and  a  round  of 
social  duties  were  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  her  husband's  parliamentary  life. 
But  the  sooiety  of  nonentities  was  the 
least  pleasure  that  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
forms procured  for  hen  If  he  did  not 
at    once    flood    her  rooms    with    the 


society  of  the   literaiy  Club  and  the 
Bos  Bleits,  he  at  least  brought  her  a 
never-failing  supply,  day  after  day,  of 
precisely  that  kmd  of  literary  gossip 
and  anecdote  which  she  delighted  in. 
She  would  hear  of  the  Traveller  of  the 
Irish  Goldsmith,  published  on  Decem- 
ber  19th,  1764,   and  would    be    told 
which  lines  in  it  were  Dr.  Johnson's. 
On  one  memorable  evening,  when  John- 
son   was    called    abruptly    £n>m    her 
dinner-table,  returning  in  three  hours, 
she  would  listen  curiously  to  the  story 
of  the  poor  author  who  had  sent  for 
him  to  his  lodgings  in  Islington, — ^how 
Johnson    had     found    him    drinking 
Madeira  wine  and  fretting  over  a  novel 
which  lay  on  his  table  ready  for  the 
press,  while  his  enraged  landlady  and 
the  bailiff  were  besieging  him  for  rent ; 
and  how  Johnson  had  extiicated  the 
author  from  his  difficulty  by  carrying 
off   the  manuscript  to    the  bookseller 
and  exchanging  it  for  a  sum  of  ready 
money.      It  was  not    till    ten  years 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Thrale  tells  us,  that 
something    in    Dr.     Goldsmith's    be- 
haviour suggested  to  her  that  he  was 
the  man ;  and  then  Johnson  confessed 
that  he  was  so,  and  that  the  novel 
which  he  had  sold  so  expeditiously  for 
60^.  was  the  Viear  of  Wakefield.  Boswell 
was  away  on  his  travels  when  first  the 
Thrales  and  Johnson  became  intimate ; 
and  there  had  been  summers  at  Streat- 
ham  and  journeys  to  '^Brighthelmstone" 
before  he  returned.      I^ear  at  hand, 
however,  were  the  lions  of  the  Literary 
Club,  established  in  1763  or  1764,  the 
original  members  of  which  were  John- 
son himself,   Goldsmith,    Sir   Joshua 
Eeynolds,    Edmund    Burke,    Topham 
Beauclerk,  Bonnet  Langton,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  JN'ugent,  while  others 
were  added  from  time  to  time.    This 
group  included  Johnson's  most  intimate 
associates,  most  of  whom  were  consider- 
ably younger  than  himself,  while  all 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  kind  of  literary 
prophet  or  leader. 

At  first  only  heaxd  of^  these  men  be* 
came  in  time  habitually  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  hospitable  husband. 
Everybody  waa  glad   of   access  to  a 
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honee  vhere  JohnsoD  was  sure  to  be 
found ;  indeed,  it  was  often  hopeless  to 
look  for  him  elsewhere,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  his  company  at  dinner 
was  a  subject  of  joke  with  Goldsmith : — 

"  When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  had  to 

dine, 
A  chair-lumbered  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by 

nine. 
My  friend  bade  me  welcome^  but  struck  me 

^oite  dumb 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would 

not  come. 
*  For  I  knew  it,'  he  cried ;  '  both  etemally 

fail, 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with 

Thiale.'" 

Gkurrick  the  actor  was  another  of  the 
Johnsonian  set  who  became  intimate 
at  Streatham  Park;  and,  when  Mrs. 
Thrale  told  him  she  remembered  having 
sat  on  his  knee  while  he  fed  her  with 
cakes,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  he 
did  not  like  the  story  1  Boswell  was 
first  invited  to  Streatham  in  1768.  ''On 
the  5th  of  October,"  he  says,  "  I  com- 
plied with  this  obUging  invitation,  and 
found  at  an  elegant  vUla,  six  miles 
from  town,  every  circumstance  which 
can  make  society  pleasing.  Johnson, 
though  quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked 
to  with  an  awe  tempered  by  affection, 
and  seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of  his 
host  and  hostess." 

This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  golden  age  of  their  friendship. 
''  On  the  birthday  of  our  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  that  of  our  friend  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  17th  and  18th  of  September,"  says 
Mrs.  Thrale^  ''  we  every  year  made  up  a 
little  dance  and  supper  to  divert  our 
servants  and  their  friends,  putting  the 
summer-house  into  their  hands  for  the 
two  evenings,  to  fill  with  acquaintance 
and  merriment  Francis  (Johnson's 
black  servant)  and  his  white  wife  were 
invited  of  course.  She  was  eminently 
pretty,  and  he  was  jealous,  as  my  maids 
told  me.  On  the  first  of  these  days' 
amusements,  I  know  not  what  year, 
Frank  took  offence  at  some  attentions 
paid  to  his  Desdemona,  and  walked 
away  next  morning  to  London  in 
wrath.  His  master  and  I,  driving  the 
same  road  an  hour  after^  overtook  him. 


'What  is  the  matter,  child,'  says 
Cr.  Johnson,  '  that  you  leave  Streatham 
to-day?  Art  tickV  'He  is  jealouB,' 
whispered  L  'Are  you  jedons  of 
your  wife,  you  stupid  blockhead  t'  cries 
out  his  master  in  another  tone.  The  fel- 
low hesitated ;  and  '  To  be  sure,  sir ;  I 
don't  quite  approve,  sir,'  was  the  stam- 
mering reply.  *  Why,  what  do  they 
do  to  her,  man  %  Do  the  footmen  kiss 
her  1 '  '  No,  sir,  no !  Kiss  my  wife, 
sir  !  I  hope  not,  sir  I '  '  Why,  what  do 
they  do  to  her,  my  ladf  *Why, 
nothing,  sir!  I'm  sure,  sir!'  'Why, 
then,  go  back  directly  and  dance,  you 
dog,  do  !  and  let's  hear  no  more  of  such 
empty  lamentations.'  " 

Here  is  another    of  Mrs.    Thrale's 
stories  of  Streatham  life  : — 

"  Dr.  Johnson  was  always  exceedingly 
fond  of  chemistry,  and  we  made  up  a 
sort  of  laboratory  at  Streatham  one  sum- 
mer, and  diverted  ourselves  with  draw- 
ing essences  and  colouring  liquors.  But 
the  danger  Mr.  Thrale  found  his  friend 
in,  one  day  when  I  was  driven  to 
London  and  he  had  got  the  children 
and  servants  round  him  to  see  some  ex- 
periments performed,  put  an  end  to  all 
our  entertainment;  so  well  was  the 
master  of  the  house  persuaded  that  his 
short  sight  would  have  been  his  de- 
struction in  a  moment^  by  bringing  him 
close  to  a  fierce  and  violent  flame. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  perpetual  miracle  that 
he  did  not  set  himself  on  fire  reading 
abed,  as  was  his  constant  custom,  whan 
exceedingly  unable  even  to  keep  clear 
of  mischief  with  our  best  help  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  fore-top  of  all  his  wigs 
was  burnt  by  the  candle  down  to  the 
very  network.  Mr.  Thrale's  tfalet-de- 
chatnbf'e  for  that  reason  kept  one  always 
in  his  own  hands,  with  which  he  met 
him  at  the  parlour-door  when  the  bell 
had  called  him  down  to  dinner ;  and,  as 
he  went  upstairs  to  sleep  in  the  after- 
noon, the  same  man  constantly  followed 
him  with  another." 

Johnson  took  a  lively  interest  in  Mr. 
Thrale's  parliamentary  work.  He  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Thrale  in  her  canvassing 
expeditions,  when  she  learned  by  heart 
every    nook   of  Southwark;  and  his 
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first  and  favourite  political  pamphlet, 
Tlie  False  Alarm,  was  written  in  her 
house  *^  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday night  and  twelve  o'clock  on 
Thursday  night ;  and  we  read  it/'  she 
adds,  "to  Mr.  Thrale  when  he  came 
very  late  home  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.*' This  was  in  1770.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Thrale  was  carried  from 
London  to  Streatham,  insensible  and 
dangerously  ill.  He  recovered ;  but  it 
was  not  long  after  this  event  that  what 
Mrs.  Thrale  called  "the  distresses  of 
1772"  set  in. 

Mr.  Thrale  had  become  involved  in  a 
fruitless  speculation,  suggested  to  him 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  quack  chemist, 
and,  ivithout  tlie  knowledge  of  his 
family  or  friends,  had  constructed  a 
costly  manufactory  of  some  curiously 
useless  concoction  for  the  preservation 
of  wo(»d  from  decay*  Twenty  thousand 
hogsheads  of  ^'  this  pernicious  mers," 
as  Mrs.  Thrale  called  it,  were  being 
brewed  in  Ilast  Smithfield,  in  which  all 
their  money,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Government  money  besides,  was 
swallowed  up.  "  We  had,  in  the  com- 
mercial .  phrase,  no  beer  to  start  for 
customers.  We  had  no  money  to  pur- 
chase with.  Our  clerks,  insulted  long, 
rebelled  and  ratted,  but  I  held  them  in. 
A  sudden  run  menaced  the  house,  and 
death  hovered  over  the  head  of  its 
principal."  The  energies  and  sympathies 
of  every  member  of  the  family  were 
stimulated  in  this  hour  of  distress. 
Until  now  Dr.  Johnson  and  Thrale's 
mother-in-law  had  never  been  on  good 
terms,  and  Mrs.  Salusbury  had  per- 
sisted in  prefening  her  newspaper  to 
the  Doctor's  conversation.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  common  anxiety  united  them. 
Poor  Thrale  was  driven  to  threaten 
suicide,  and  Johnson  set  himself  to  com- 
fort the  frichtened  women.  *'  Feai  not," 
he  said,  "  the  menaces  of  suicide ;  the 
man  who  has  two  such  females  to  con- 
sole him  never  yet  killed  himself,  and 
will  not  now."  Each  did  and  gave  what 
they  could.  Dr;  Johnson  scarcely  left 
Thrale  a  moment^  and  "tried  every 
artifice  to  amuse,  as  well  as  every  argu- 
ment to  console,  him."    But  money,  in 
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round  thousands,  was  after  all  the  only 
effectual  medicine  for  the  broken-hearted 
brewer.  In  their  distress  they  applied 
to  their  surest  friends  first.  Down  at 
Brighton  thrre  lived  an  old  gouty  solici- 
tor, retired  from  business,  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  old  Ealph  Thrale.  He 
had  money  ;  but  how  should  they  get  at 
him,  and  at  his  heart,  with  this  long 
troublesome  story  1  **Well,"  says 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  first  we  made  free  with 
our  mother's  money,  her  little  savings, 
about  3,000^. — 'twas  all  she  had  ;  and, 
big  as  I  was  with  child,  I  drove  down 
to  Brighthelmstone  to  beg  of  Mr.  Scrase 
6,000/.  more — he  gave  it  us — and 
Perkins,  the  head  clerk,  had  never  done 
repeating  my  short  letter  to  our  master, 
which  only  said :  '  I  have  done  my 
errand,  and  you  soon  shall  see  returned, 
whole,  as  I  hope,  your  heavy  but  faithful 
messenger,  H.  L.  T.' "  Other  friends  in 
due  time  volunteered  their  assistance;^ 
and  the  crisis  was  over.  But  the 
business  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
130,000/.  "Yet  in  nine  years,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Thrale,  '*  was  every  shilling 
paid ;  one,  if  not  two,  elections  well 
contested ;  and  we  might  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
death  have  had  money  had  he  been 
willing  to  listen  to  advice.  .  .  .  The 
baby  that  I  carried  lived  an  ?iovr — my 
mother  a  year ;  but  she  left  our  minds 
more  easy."  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  thia 
kind  and  much-suffering  mother  an 
affectionate  epitaph  in  finely  sounding 
Latin  ;  and  the  descendant  of  old  Adam 
de  Saltzburg,— "  iVato  1707,  Nupta 
1739,  OWi<  1773,"— slept  in  peace. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  years 
had  linked  Johnson  and  the  Thrales 
more  closely  than  ever.  "And  who 
will  be  my  biographer,  do  you  think  1 " 
said  he  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  when  she  was 
talking  with  him,  one  dayin  July  1773, 
of  the  events  of  his  youth.  '*  Gold- 
smith, no  doubt,"  she  replied,  "and  he 
will  do  it  the  best  among  us."  "  No, 
Goldy  won't  do,"  Johnson  thinks ;  and 
they  talk  together  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Ash- 
borne,  and  other  old  friends  of  Johnson,, 
who  know  his  life  and  love  him  better. 
"After my  coming  to  London,"  hesaid^ 
"  to  drive  the  world  about  a  little,  yoir 
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must  all  go  to  Jack  Hawkesworth,  for 
anecdotes.  I  lived  in  great  familiarity 
with  him,  though  I  think  there  was  not 
much  affection,  from  the  year  1 753  till  the 
time  Mr.  Thrale  and  you  took  me  up.  I 
intend,  however,"  he  continued,  ''to 
disappoint  the  ro|(ues,  and  either  make 
you  write  the  life  with  Taylor's  in- 
telligence, or,  which  is  better,  do  it 
myself  after  outliving  you  alL'' 

The  journey  of  Boswell  and  Johnr 
son  to  the  Hebrides  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1773,  and  it  was  in  Skye 
that  he  wrote  the  graceful  Latin  Ode 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  consisting  of  fivestanzas, 
which  ends  thus  : — 

<'  Sen  Tiri  cune,  pia  nupta^  muloet, 
Seu  fovet  mater  aobeiem  benigna, 
Sive  cam  libris  novitate  pascit 

Sedtda  mentem ; 
Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  meroes 
Stet  fides  constans,  meritoque  bhmdam 
Thraliie  discant  resonare  Bomea 

Littoia  Skiae." 

The  following  is  a   literal  translation 
of  the  entire  Ode  :^^ 

'*  I  am  roaming  throueh  lands  where  the 
barren  rock  mingles  its  stony  ruins  with  the 
clouds ;  where  the  lavage  cotmtiy  laughs  at 
the  unfkuitM  labours  of  the  peasant 

"  I  am  wandering  among  races  of  unculti- 
vated men :  where  life,  adorned  by  no  culture, 
is  neglected  and  deformed,  and,  foul  with  the 
smoke  of  peat^  lurks  obscure. 

''Amid  the  hardships  of  this  long  tour, 
amid  the  babble  of  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
how  many  strains  do  I  ask  myself,  '  How  fiures 
swtet  Thrale?* 

"  Whether  she,  dutifid  spouse,  soothes  her 
huaband^s  cares,  or  whether,  indulgent  mother, 
she  fondles  her  ofispiing,  or  whether,  amid  the 
society  of  books^  she  nourishes  her  mind  with 
new  knowledge  ;— 

"May  she  he  mindftd  of  me !  May  fiiith. 
the  reward  of  fluth.  remain  constant !  Ana 
may  the  shores  of  Skye  learn  to  resound  the 
name  of  Thrale  so  justly  dear.''  ^ 

While  her  name  was  resounding  thus 
eloquently  among  the  mountainfi  of  the 
Celt,  Mrs.  Thrale  herself  was  haid  at 
work  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
brewery,   and  superintending  the  oon- 

^  More  than  for^  years  after  this  Ode  was 
written  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  Skye  with  a 
pai^  of  firiends,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
'*  What  was  the  first  idea  ift  every  one's  mind 
at  landing?"  All  answered,  separately,  that 
it  was  Johnson's  Latin  Ode 


duct  of  her  Welsh  estates.  Mr.  Perkins, 
head  clerk,  was  away  on  a  coBimerctal 
journey,  and  to  him  she  wrote :  '^  Mr. 
Thrale  is  still  upon  his  little  tour.  I 
opened  a  letter  £rom  you  at  the  counting- 
house  this  morning,  and  am  sorry  to 
find  you  hare  so  much  trouble  with 
Grant  and  his  affiiirsw  •  .  .  Careless,  of 
the  '  Blue  Post^  has  turned  re&actory, 
and  applied  to  Hoare's  people^  who 
have  sent  him  in  their  beer.  I  called 
on  him  to-day,  however,  and  by  dint  of 
an  unwearied  solicitation  (for  I  kept 
him  at  the  coach-side  a  fall  half-hour) 
I  got  his  OTder  for  six  butts  more  as 
the  final  trial" 

It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
this  eneigetic  little  woman  of  business 
to  diseoTer^  upon  the  death,  in  1773,  of 
her  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  that 
he  had  bequeathed  Ofiiey  Place  and  its 
2,0002.  a  year  of  rerenue  to  a  distant 
relative^  thus  depriving  her  of  what 
she  had  hitherto  regarded  as  her  inherit- 
ance. And  the  blow  fell  with  peculiar 
heaviness  now,  when  she  would  so 
gladly  have  brought  some  gtisi  of  her 
own  to  the  milL 

In  1774r  Johneon  spent  some  weeks 
at  Streatham^  *'  to  be  nursed ; "  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  accompanied 
the  Thndes  and  their  eldeat  child, 
Hester,  whom  they  called  ''Queeney," 
upon  a  tour  in  Wales^  where  they 
visited  varioua  Welsh  lelatioiis^  and 
looked  up  Baehygraig,  tilie  fiunily  man- 
sion of  Mrs.  Thrale's  father.  They 
found  a  ruined  house,  two  bundled 
years  old,  and  no  garden.  Johason 
had  dreamt  of  something  finer,  and 
was  disappointed.  Mrs,  Thrale  was 
equally  d^ppointed  on  thia  occasion 
in  Johnson.  He  was  enunentlj  a  poor 
traveller,  short-sighted  and  deaf^  and 
could  not  believe  in  beauties  which  ha 
neither  heard  nor  saw*  His  iiritable 
temper  was  also  a  sore  trial  to  his 
travelling  coxapanions.  '*  I  remeoiber, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thnde  long  afterwards^ 
when  the  talk  one  evening  at  Streatiuun 
was  of  Johnson's  sevese  and  bitter 
speeches;  '^I  remember,  air,  whm  we 
were  tsaveUing  in  Walce,  how  yoa 
called  me  to  account  for  ay  ahrility 
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to  the  people.  'Madami/  you  said, 
'let  me  have  no  more  of  this  idle 
commendation  of  nothing.  Why  is  it 
that  whatever  yon  see,  and  whoever 
yora  see,  yon  are  to  be  so  indiscrimi- 
nately lavish  of  praise?'  'Why,  ril  tell 
yon,  sir/  said  I :  '  when  I  am  with  yon 
and  Mr.  Thiale  and  Qaeeney,  I  am 
obliged  to  be  civil  for  f onr.' " 

ISot  -wsR  it  only  in  Wales  that  the 
incivilities  of  Johnson  annoyed  Mrs. 
Thimle.  Mr.  Thrale  wonld  sometimes 
check  him  by  saying  coldly,  "There, 
there  1  now  we  harve  had  enough  for  one 
lecture,  Dr.  Johnson;  we  will  not  be 
upon  education  any  more  t£ll  after  din- 
ner, if  you  please."  He  lived,  Mrs. 
Thrale  tells  us,  always  upon  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel ;  and  she  legates  how  one 
erraning,  for  example,  the  came  into 
the  room  where  he  and  a  gentleman 
had  been  convening,  and  found  that  a 
lady  who  had  walked  in  two  minutes 
before  ''had  blown  them  both  into  a 
flame''  by  whispering  something  to 
Johnson's  companion.  It  was  in  vain 
to  make  expkxiaitions,  or  to  attempt  to 
paciff  hitn  ;  the  Doctor's  saspicions 
were  all  alive.  "And  have  a  care, 
sir,"  he  was  saying  just  as  Mie.  Thrale 
entered  the  room ;  "  the  old  lion  will 
not  bear  to  be  tickled.*'  The  gentleman 
was  pale  widi  rage,  l^e  lady  weeping 
at  the  confusion  she  had  caused ;  "and,*' 
adds  Mrs.  Thrale,  "I  could  only  say 
with  Iiady  Macbeth— 

"  '  So r  you'TS  displaced  theisirth,  broke  the 
l(ood  meeting 
With  most  admiied  disorder.' " 

It  was  as  much  as  Mrs.  Thrale  could 
do  during  the  next  two  or  three  years 
to  keep  her  wits  dear  and  her  heart 
from  breaking.  Business  troubles  were, 
it  is  true,  subsiding ;  but  others  and 
heavier  were  taking  their  place,  which 
no  buoyancy  of  spirit  could  overcome, 
nor  friendly  skill  alleviate.  -  Her  hus- 
band's health  was  broken ;  her  children 
were  falling  ill,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  died  in  rapid  succession.  No 
wonder  she  replied  to  the  dictatorial 
and  exacting  letters  of  her  old  friend 
with    some    petulance:     "You    ask, 


dear  sir,  if  I  keep  your  letters.  To  be 
sore  I  do.  .  .  .  My  only  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  we  should  dislike  looking 
over  the  correspondence  twelve  or 
twenty  years  hence  was  because  the 
sight  of  it  would  not  revive  the  nnmory 
of  cheerful  times  at  all.  Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  be  less  happy  then  than 
now,  when  I  am  perpetaally  bringing 
or  losing  babieS/  both  very  dreadful 
operations  to  me,  and  which  tear  mind 
aad  body  in  pieces  very  cruelly."  And 
again :  "  You  say,  too,  that  I  shall  not 
grow  wiser  in  twelve  years^  which  is  a 
bad  account  of  futurity ;  but  if  1  giow 
happier  I  shaU  grow  wiser,  lor,  being  less 
chained  down  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances, what  power  of  thinldng  my 
mind  naturally  possesses  will  have  tm 
play  at  least"  The  death  of  their  eldest 
son,  in  1776,  then  a  promising  youth 
already  at  school,  and  the  pride  of 
Streatham  Paric,  was  a  heart-breaking 
matter  to  both  parents*  ^Poor  dear, 
sweet,  little  boy!"  Johnson  wrote 
tenderly  on  hearing  the  news  of  his 
death;  ''I  loved  him  as  I  never  ex- 
pect to  love  any  other  little  boy ;  but 
I  could  not  love  him  as  a  parent.  I 
know  that  such  a  love  is  a  laiceration  of 
the  mind.  I  know  that  a  whole  system 
of  hopes  and  designs  and  expeetations 
is  swept  away  at  once,  and  nothing  is 
left  but  bottomless  vaeiuty.  What  you 
feel  I  have  feh,  and  hope  that  your 
disquiet  will  be  shorter  than  mine." 
The  old  man  is  remembering  his  wife, 
dead  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  the 
tears  are  falHng  while  he  writes. 

It  was  two  years  after  this  event 
when  Dr.  Bumey  took  his  daughter, 
the  authoress  of  JSveUm^  to  visit  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Streo&am.  By 
that  time  Streatham  Paik  had  come  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  Utnraiy  sodefy ; 
and  for  the  young  novelisti  still  trem- 
bling on  the  liire^ld  of  public  Hfe, 
tiiis  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  **  the 
most  consequential  day  she  had  spent 
since  her  birth."  The  white  house 
upon  the  common,  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  fine  paddock,  with  hothonses  and 
kitchen^gardens  about  it,  and  its  lake 
well  stocked   •with  perch,  peeps    out 
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viyidlj  enough  from  the  pages  of  her 
amnfiing  Diary  and  Letters,     The  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  house  itself  was  the 
library.   Here  the  books  had  been  select- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  friendly 
faces  which  hung  above  them  were,  one 
and  all,  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
nolds.      Over  the  fireplace  were  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  her  eldest  daughter,  "  pretty 
Queeney,"  as  Johnson  used  to  call  her. 
Mr.  Thrale  was  above  the  door  which 
led  to  his  study;   and  the  collection 
round  the  room  included  Dr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Burke,  Dr.  Bumey,  Gar- 
rick,   Ooldsmitb,   Sir  Joshua  himself, 
and  other  intimate  friends  of  the  hos- 
pitable brewer.    These  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  society  of  Streatham  Park ; 
these    were    the  great  few  who  have 
made  the  memory  of.  the  white  house 
on    the  common  immortal       But  in 
1778,  as  in  1765,  the  two  most  familiar 
&ces  by  the  Streatham  fireside  were 
still  Mr.  Murphy's  and  Dr.  Johnson's. 
There  was  also  a  lady  Ladd,  Thrale's 
sister,  once  a  beauty,  six  feet  high,  and 
with  very  strong  opinions  concerning 
'^  the  respect  due  from  the  lower  class 
of  the  people.'*     "  I  know  my  place," 
she  would  say,  ''  and  I  always  take  it, 
and  I've  no  notion  of  not  taking  it; 
but  Mrs.  Thrale  lets  all  sorts  of  people 
do  just  as  they've  a  mind  by  her."    Dr. 
Johnson   and   Lady  Ladd  were  very 
good  friends;  and,  when  he  accosted  her 
ladyship  in  verse — 

**  With  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on, 
Sure  Fhillis  is  not  twenty-one ; 
But,  if  at  night  you  Phillis  see, 
The  dame  at  least  is  forty-three  ! "— 

"  I  know  enough  of  that  forty-three," 
she  would  cry  good-naturedly ;  "  I  don't 
desire  to  hear  any  more  of  it  1 " 

A  distinguished  visitor  at  Streatham 
was  Mrs.  Montagu,  authoress  of  the 
essay  on  the  Genius  and  Learning  of 
Shakespeare^  the  most  blue  of  the  Blue- 
stocking ladies  who  did  homage  to 
Johnson. 

"To-morrow,  sir,  Mrs.  Montagu 
dines  here,  and  then  you  will  have  tadk 
enough,"  says  Mrs.  Thiule.  Dr.  John- 
son begins  to  see-saw,  with  a  counte- 


nance strongly  expressive   of  inward 
fun;    then    suddenly  addresses    Miss 
Burney — "Down    with  her,   Bumey  I 
down  with  her,  spare  her  not !  attack 
her,  fight  her,  and  down  with  her  at 
once  !     You  are  a  rising  wit,  and  she  is 
at  the  top  ;  and,  when  I  was  beginning 
the  world  and  was  nothing  and  nobody^ 
the  joy  of  my  life  was  to  fire  at  all  the 
established  wits,  and  then  everybody 
loved  to  halloo  me  on.     But  there  is 
no  game  now ;  everybody  would  be  glad 
to  see  me  conquered ;  but  then,  when  I 
was  new,  to  vanquish  the  great  ones 
was  all  the  delight  of  my  poor  little 
dear  souL     So,  at  her,  Bumey — at  her, 
and  down  with  her !"    But  the  prim 
little  novelist  will  not  bark,  and  Dr. 
Johnson    "Evelinas"    her,    folds    his 
ample  arm  around  her  not  reluctant 
waist,  and  blows  her  trumpet  for  her 
— in  vain.    Mrs.  Thrale  also  is  charmed 
with  her  novel,  and  lionises  her  to  her 
heart's    content^    but    good-naturedly 
attacks    her  morbid  shyness.      "Now 
you  have  a  new  edition  coming  ou^ 
why  should  you  not  put  your  name  to 
itr'     Cries  Bumey,   "Oh,  ma'am,  I 
would  not  for  the  world  ! "      "  And 
why    not  1 "    exclaims    her    hostess ; 
"  come,  let  us  have  done  now  with  all 
this  diddle-daddle ! "     When  at  last 
Miss  Bumey  was  roughly  handled  by 
the  pamphleteers  of  the  day,  and  half- 
starved  herself  for  vexation,  Mrs.  Thrale 
wrote  upbraiding  her  behaviour,   but 
added :  "  What  hurts  me  moat  is  lest 
you  should  like  me  the  less  for  ibis 
letter.     Tet  I  will  be  true  to  my  own 
sentiments  and  send  it ;  if  you  think 
me  coarse  and  indelicate,  I  can't  help 
it.     You  are  twenty  odd  years  old,  and 
I  am  past  thirty-six — there'R  the  troe 
difference."    (The  little  lady  was  past 
thirty-eighty  if  the  unhappy  tmth  be 
told.)      "I  have  lost  seven  children, 
and  been  cheated  out  of  two  thousand 
a  year,  and  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot^ 
sigh  and  sorrow  over  pamphlets  and 
paragraphs." 

But,  although  Bumey  could  not  bark, 
she  could  bite.  Among  the  vivid  and 
sarcastic  pictures  she  has  drawn  of  tiie 
guests  at  Streatham  is  one  of  Boswell, 
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joBt  arriyed  from  Scotland,  and  on  a 
moming  visib  at  Streatham,  where  she 
met  him  for  the  first  time.  At  luncheon 
"  little  Barney  "  sat  next  to  Johnson, 
and  Boswell,  driven  from  his  nsnal  post 
of  honour,  and  knowing  nothing  as  yet 
of  Evdina  or  it<s  authoress,  sulkily  drew 
another  chair,  as  near  as  he  could  place 
it^  behind  them.  His  attention  to  John- 
son's talk  as  usual  amounted  almost  to 
pain.  "His  eyes  goggled  with  eager- 
ness ;  he  leant  his  ear  almost  on  the 
shoalder  of  the  Doctor ;  and  his  mouth 
dropt  open  to  catch  every  syllable  that 
might  be  uttered."  While  he  was  in 
this  rapt  state,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
concluded  him  to  be  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  called  out  good-naturedly 
''  Bozzy  !  "  and,  discovering  by  the  sound 
of  the  reply  how  close  Bozzy  was,  turned 
angrily  round  upon  him,  and,  clapping 
his  hand  rather  loudly  on  his  knee,  said 
in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  ''  What  do  you 
do  there,  sir?  Go  to  the  table,  sir!" 
Off  went  poor  Bozzy  in  sore  affright  to  a 
distant  seat ;  but  presently  was  running 
about  to  look  for  something  he  wished 
to  exhibit  to  the  company.  ''  What  are 
yon  thinking  of,  sir?"  cried  the  Doctor 
again,  authoritatively ;  ''  why  do  you 
get  up  before  the  cloth  is  removed) 
Come  back  to  your  place,  sir  !  " — ad- 
ding, with  hidden  fan,  as  he  recol- 
lected a  favourite  character  in  Evelina^ 
**  Running  about  in  the  middle  of  meals ! 
One  would  take  you  for  a  BrangUm  I " 

Among  the  Streathamite  ladies  was 
Miss  Sophia  Streatfield,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  old  dominie,  Bx.  Collier,  of 
Offley.  She  was  about  five  years  younger 
than  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  her  beauty,  co- 
quetry, and  reputation  for  learning  made 
her  a  formidable  rival.  Mr.  Tbrale's 
head  was  completely  turned  by  her,  and 
his  little  wife,  who  endured  with 
tolerable  good-humour  his  flirtations 
which  she  did  not  see,  was  consider- 
ably provoked  by  this  one,  which  went 
on  at  a  gala  pace  under  her  own  eyes. 
A  golden  age  was  this  for  Blue-stock- 
ingism  in  England  !  Mrs.  Thrale  was 
as  jealous  of  Sophia's  Greek  as  she  was 
of  her  bt^auty.  '^  Here  is  Sophia  Streat- 
field again/'  she  writes  in  her  diary. 


"handsomer  than  ever,  and  flashed 
with  new  conquests.  The  Bishop  of 
Chester  feels  her  power,  I  am  sure. 
She  showed  me  a  letter  from  him  that 
was  as  tender  and  had  all  the  tokens 
apon  it  as  strong  as  ever  I  remember 
to  have  seen  'em.  I  repeated  to  her 
out  of  Pope's  Ilomfr.  *Very  well, 
Sophy,'  says  I : — 

'  Range  undisturbed  among  the  hostile  crew, 
But  touch  not  Hector ;  Hector  is  my  due.' 

'  Miss  Streatfield,'  says  my  master, 
'could  have  quoted  these  lines  in 
Greek.'  His  saying  so  piqued  me  be- 
cause it  was  true.  'I  wish  I  under- 
stood Greek  ! '  Nor  were  Mr.  Thrale 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  Sophy's 
only  victims.  The  respectable  head  of 
poor  dear  Dr.  Barney  was  also  turned, 
much  to  the  vexation  of  Miss  Fanny. 
"  How  she  contrives,"  continues  indig- 
nant Mrs.  Thrale,  ''to  keep  bishops 
and  brewers  and  doctors  and  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  all  in  chains 
sb,  and  almost  all  at  the  same  time, 
would  amaze  a  wiser  person  than  me. 
I  can  only  say"  (the  little  lady  is 
growing  terrible  !)  "  let  U3  mark  the 
end ! "  At  first,  these  ebullitions  of 
wrath  were  confined  to  her  private 
diary,  which  she  called  her  Thj*aliana  ; 
but  the  irritation  increased,  and  at  length 
there  was  a  "  scene."  She  told  the  story 
herself  many  years  afterwards.  There 
was  a  large  dinner-party  at  their  house. 
Johnson  sat  on  one  side  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Burke  on  the  other ;  and  Sophia  Streat- 
field was  among  the  guests.  Thrale  was 
on  this  occasion  superfluously  attentive 
to  the  white-throated  siren,  while  his 
wife,  **  then  near  her  confinement,  and 
dismally  low-spirited,"  looked  on.  Pre- 
sently her  husband  asked  her  to  give 
up  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  tablo  to 
Sophy,  who  had  a  sore  throat  and  did 
not  like  her  seat  near  the  door.  It  was 
a  little  too  hard,  and  seemed  to  the 
poor  lady  the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of 
woe.  So,  bursting  into  tears,  she  made 
some  petulant  speech — "that  perhaps  eie 
long  the  lady  might  be  at  the  head  of 
Mr.  Thrale's  table  without  displacing 
the  mistress  of  the  house  " — and  so  left 
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the  apartment.     "  I  letired/'  ehe  says, 
*^  to  the  drawing-Toom,  and  for  an  hour 
or  two  contended  with  my  vexation  as 
I  best  could,  when  Johnson  and  Burke 
came  up.    On  seeing  them,  I  resolved 
to  give  a  jobcUum  to  both,  but  fixed  on 
Johnson  for  my  charge,  and  a«ked  him 
he  had  noticed  what  passed,  what  I 
suffered,  and  whether,  alioitrisg  for  the 
state  of  my  nerves,  I  was  much  to 
blame  f    He  answered, '  Why,  possibly 
not;  your  feelings   were  outraged.'    I 
said,  '  Yes,  greatly  so ;   and  I  cannot 
help  remarking   with  what  blandness 
and  composure  you  mtnessed  the  out- 
rage.    Had  this  transaction  been  told  of 
others,  your  anger  would  have  known  no 
bouncLs ;  but  towards  a  man  who  gives 
good  dinners  you  were  meekness  itself!' 
Johnson,"  she  added,   ''coloured,  and 
Burke,  I  thought,  looked  foolish  ;  but  I 
had  not  a  word  of  answer  from  eithec" 
For  six  years  after  their  first  meeting, 
ICias  Burney  and  Mrs.  Thrale  ipntinu^ 
in  a  close  intimacy ;   but  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  not  long  in  taking  a  correct  moa* 
suie  of  her  fziend*s  character,  and  was 
sometimes  weary  enough  of  her  affec- 
tations, her  pride,  and  glaring  egotssm. 
Nevertiieless  she  liked  her.    Fanny  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  gay  world,  and 
had,  in  spite  of  her  prudeiy,  no  littiLe 
knowledge  of  its  ways.    Mn.  Tkcale's 
fondness  loor  having  notables  about  her 
too  often  landed  her  in  dilemmas ;  but 
her  easy   temper  and    natural  ligbt- 
heartedness    helped    her    wonderfully 
through    iham.     And    when    Fanny 
amused    her,   fondled   her,    ill-ireated 
her,  Mrs.  Xbmle  would  see  through  it 
all,  and  loire   her  itilL     Accordingly, 
the  young  anthoorees  waa  from  the  &at 
a  privileged  '' Streathamite,"  spending 
a  large  portion  of  her  time  witji  the 
Thraks,  both  in   town  aitd  in  their 
country  quarters. 

But,  whether  among  '^ Blues"  or 
beauties,  in  the  pam|i-rooms  and  ball- 
rooms of  fashionable  watering-places,  or 
in  gay  London  drawing-rooms,  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  queen 
of  her  company,  with  a  character  for 
unriTsUed  ^'wit,"  extensive  reading, 
and  sweet  vivacity    of  temper.    And, 


besides  all  these,  did   she  not  stand 
pre-eminent  above  the  women  of  her 
time  in  the  favour  of  Dr.  Johnson  I 
She  was  not  one  to  depreciate  the  dis- 
tinction.   True  it  was  that  this  fiteod* 
ship  between  hat  and  iiie  "  leviathan 
of  literature"  brought  her  nowadays 
occasionally  more   of    pain   than    of 
happinesa    Johnson  had  spoken  Imlj 
when    he  said  such  sorrows    aa  ham 
must  sweep  away  a  whole  system  of 
hopes,  and  designs,  and  expectations. 
And,  although  he  had  forgotten  that 
he  said    it^  the    fact    remained.    The 
pillar  needed  supporting  at  last.     But, 
in  the  meantime,  Johnson  himself  was 
growing  daily  more  abjectly  dependent 
upon  tiie  love  of   his   finends.     The 
calamity  of  old  ^e,  which  he  had  all 
his  life  dreaded,  was  now  upon  him. 
His  infirmities  were  iacreasiag  —  his 
deafness,  his  iiear*8i(^xtedness,  his  ra- 
pacious appetite,  his  ezaoting,  deq)atic 
temper.    But,  with  all  this,  what  would 
Mrs,    Thvale's    Hfe    ha;^e    bean,   had 
he  been  out  of  it  f    For  were  then  not 
still  some  ontbceaks  of  the  old  tender- 
ness, a  fidling  hack  into  the  pleasant 
aoquiesoent  mood  of  IcQQg  Mgo%    And 
who    else    like   that   M   man   could 
bring  back  at  his  will  her  youtii^  her 
dead  children's  voices,  her  gay  epiot  f 
Kever  in  her  best  days  had  her  apidt 
been   gayesr  than  on   one  memomUe 
evening  in  tiie  winter  of  1779-60,  at 
Dr.    Bumey's  house  in  Bt.   M«rtia's 
Street,  where  a  number  of  people  had 
been  invited  to  meet  the  Iloales  and 
Dr.   Johnson.    In  the  compai^  were 
Mrs.  OreviUe  and  Mrs.  Crewai  the  one 
a  ''  wit "  of  some  celebrity  and  authoBsss 
of  an  Ode  to  Indiferemee^  the  other  the 
most  adnusied  court  beauty  of  her  day. 
All  of  them  had  come  to  talk  ffiod  to  haar 
Dx.  Johnson  talk,  and  it  is  paobahK 
too,  tiiat  Mis.  Grcnriile  and  Hia.  Thiale 
were  looking  forward  to  a  friendly  tiH 
to  thams^es  in  the   course   of  the 
evening.     But  among  the  guests  was  a 
new  singer  &om  Paris,  a  fiigiKNr  Piaza, 
and  Dr.  Burney  must,  forsooth,  eadiibit 
his  new  lion  before  tftte  old  ones  were 
allowed  to  roar.     Kow,  Dr.  Joha8<m 
did  not  know  a  fogue  of  Baoh  from  a 
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street  cry,  nor  were  some  others  present 
mnch  wiser.  When,  therefore,  Piozzi 
took  his  place  at  the  piano  and  sang 
them  one  scena  after  another,  it  was  for 
most  of  them  simply  a  monopoly  of 
noise  on  hifi  part,  and,  for  them,  a  con- 
demnatioA  to  «lenee.  Mrs.  Thrale 
alone  was  at  her  ease.  She  feaxed 
nobody ;  not  Dr.  Johnson,  sitting  ab- 
stracted^ with  hia  back  to  the  piano ; 
not  the  plointiYe  Greville,  who  was 
p^haps  conning  her  own  Ode  ;  nor  the 
beantlful  Giewe,  with  her  shepbardess 
aira  and  court  smilea.  A  andden  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  position  they  are  in 
lifts  her  spirits  altogether  b^ond  her 
own  control ;  and,  while  the  rest  of  the 
gueats  axe  sitting  round  the  room  in 
frigid    silence,  she    glides    on   tiptoe 


behind  the  singer,  and  begins  imitating 
his  gestures,  squaring  her  little  elbows, 
shrugging  her  shoulders^  casting  up  her 
eyes — doing  all  of  the  aria  parlantCy  in 
short,  except  its  music.  Dr.  John- 
son does  not  see  the  dumb  show,  but 
the  ladies  open  their  eyes  wider,  and 
Dr.  Bumey  is  shocked.  With  an  air 
of  dignified  censure,  the  historian  of 
music  conducts  the  culprit  back  to  her 
chair,  whispering  remomytrance ;  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  with  admirable  good  tem- 
per, accepts  his  rebuke  and  sits  down, 
like  a  pretty  little  miss,  for  the  rest  of  a 
humdrum  party:  in  her  own  heart, 
however — need  we  doubt  it? — thinking 
Dr.  Bumey  "a  blockhead,"  to  have 
wasted  such  a  chance  of  a  brilliant 
evening. 

BOSALINE  CRME  ^IaSSON. 
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Phobablt  few  persons  who  have  a 
<3hoice  of  holidays  select  a  Bank  holi- 
day, which  falls  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
fner,  as  one  on  which  they  will  travel, 
or  stroll  in  the  country,  unless,  indeed, 
they  live  in  neighbourhoods  very  far 
removed  from  large  towns.  Every  rail- 
way station  is  crowded ;  every  booking- 
office  thronged;  every  seat,  nay,  all 
standing  room,  is  occupied  in  every 
kind  of  public  conveyance ;  the  roads 
leading  out  of  London  for  miles  are 
■crowded  with  every  description  of 
vehicle — van,  cart,  chaise,  gig,  drawn 
by  every  size  and  sort  of  donkey,  pony, 
or  horse ;  if  it  be  a  dusty  day,  a  great 
•<lall  unbroken,  choking  cloud  of  dust 
hangs  over  every  line  of  road. 

Yet  in  epite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite 
of  the  really  bad  sights  to  be  seen  at 
every  public  house  on  the  road ;  in  spite 
of  the  wild  songs  and  boisterous  be- 
haviour, and  reckless  driving  home  at 
night,  which  show  how  sadly  intoxica- 
tion is  still  bound  up  with  the  idea 
and  practical  use  of  a  holiday  to 
hundreds  of  our  people,  how  much  in- 
tense enjoyment  the  day  gives !  how 
large  a  part  of  this  enjoyment  is  un- 
mixed good !  And  the  evil  is  kept  in 
•check  very  much.  We  may  see  the 
quiet  figure  of  the  mounted  policeman 
as  we  drive  home,  dark  in  the  twilight, 
dark  amidst  the  dust,  keeping  order 
among  the  vehicles,  making  the  drunken 
drivers  mind  what  they  are  doing.  He 
keeps  very  tolerable  order.  And  then 
these  days  in  the  country  ought  to 
lessen  the  number  of  drunkards  every 
year ;  and  more  and  more  we  shall  be 
able  to  trust  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  quiet  many  to  preserve  order. 

And  watch,  when  at  last  the  open 
epaces  are  reached  towards  which  all 
these  lines  of  vehicles  are  tending — be  it 
Epping,  or  Eichmond,  or  Greenwich,  or 
Hampstead — every  place  seems  swarm- 
ing with  an  undisciplined,  but  heartily 
happy  crowd.     The  swings,  the  round- 


abouts, the  donkeys,  the  stalls,  are  beset 
by  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  gay  and  happy  though  they  are 
not  always  the  gentlest  or  most  refined. 
Look  at  the  happy  family  groups — father, 
and  mother,  and  children,  with  their  pic- 
nic dinners  neatly  tied  up  in  handker- 
chiefs; watch  the  joy  of  eager  children 
leaning  out  of  vans  to  purchase  for  a 
halfpenny  the  wonderful  pink  paper 
streamers  which  they  will  stick  proudly 
in  their  caps ;  see  the  meriy  little 
things  running  untiringly  up  and  down 
the  bank  of  sand  or  grass ;  notice  the 
affectionate  father  bringing  out  the  pot 
of  ale  to  the  wife  as  shes  its  comfortably 
tucked  up  in  shawls  in  the  little  cart, 
or  treating  the  children  to  sweetmeats  ; 
sympathise  in  the  hearty  energy  of  the 
great  rough  lads  who  have  walked  miles, 
as  their  dusty  boots  well  show,  their 
round,  honest  faces  have  beamed  with 
rough  mirth  at  every  joke  that  has  come 
in  their  way  all  day ;  they  have  rejoiced 
more  in  the  clamber  to  obtain  the  great 
branches  of  may  than  even  in  the  proud 
possession  of  them,  though  they  are 
carrying  them  home  in  triumph.  To 
all  these  the  day  brings  unmixed  good. 
Now,  have  you  ever  paused  to  think 
what  Londoners  would  do  without  this 
holiday,  or  what  it  would  be  without 
these  open  spaces  9  .Cooped  up  for  many 
weeks  in  close  rooms  in  narrow  streets, 
compelled  on  their  holiday  to  travel  for 
miles  in  a  crowded  stream,  first  between 
houses,  and  then  between  dusty  high 
hedges,  suddenly  they  expand  into  free 
uncrowded  space  under  spreading  trees, 
or  on  to  the  wide  Common  from  which 
blue  distance  is  visible;  the  eye  long 
unrefreshed  with  sight  of  growing  grass, 
or  star  like  fiowers  is  .rejoiced  by  them 
again.  To  us  the  Common  or  forest  look 
indeed  crowded  with  people,  but  to  them 
the  feeling  is  one  of  sufficient  space,  free 
air,  green  grass,  and  colour,  with  a  life 
without  which  they  might  think  the 
place  dull.     Every  atom  of  open  space 
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jroa  have  left  to  these  people  is  needed ; 
take  caie  you  lose  none  of  it ;  it  is  be- 
coming.yearly  of  more  vital  importance 
to  save  or  increase  it. 

There  is  now  a  Bill  for  regulating 
inclosure  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Cross  has  said  what  he  trusts  will 
be  its  effect  if  it  becomes  law;  but 
those  who  have  been  watching  the 
history  of  various  inclosures,  and  the 
trials  respecting  special  Commons,  are  not 
so  hopeful  as  Mr.  Cross  is  as  to  the  effect 
this  Bill  would  have.  It  makes  indeed 
good  provisions  for  regulating  Commons 
to  be  kept  open  for  the  public  when  a 
scheme  for  regulation  is  applied  for. 
But  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  de- 
pends in  lar>^e  part  on  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Will  he  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  ever  even  apply  for  a  scheme  for 
regulating  a  Common,  when  he  knows 
that  by  doing  so  he  shuts  out  from 
himself  and  his  successors  for  ever  the 
possibility  of  inclosing  it,  and  appro- 
priating some  part  of  it  ?  Do  any  pro- 
visions for  regulating,  however  excellent, 
avail  anything  when  no  motive  exists 
which  should  prompt  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  bring  the  Common  under 
them  1  and,  as  the  bill  stands,  it  cannot 
be  60  brought  without  his  consent. 

Secondly,  Ah»  Bill  provides  that 
urban  sanitary  authorities  can  purchase 
rights  which  will  enable  them  to  kjBep 
open  any  suburban  Common,  or  may 
accept  a  gift  of  the  same.  But  then  a 
suburban  Common  is  defined  as  one 
situated  within  six  miles  of  the  outside 
of  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants.  Now, 
I  hardly  know  how  far  out  of  a  large 
town  Bank-holiday  excursionists  go,  but 
I  know  they  go  every  year  further  and 
further.  I  am  sure  that  a  Common 
twelve,  nay,  twenty,  miles  off  from  a 
large  town  is  accessible  by  cheap  trains 
to  hundreds  of  excursionists  all  the 
summer,  to  whom  it  is  an  inestimable 
boon.  Again,  is  the  privilege  of  space, 
and  light,  and  air,  and  beauty  not  to  be 
considered  for  the  small  shopkeeper,  for 
the  hard-working  clerk,  who  will  pro- 
bably never  own  a  square  yard  of  Eng- 
lish land,  but  who  cares  to  take  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  country  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  summer  t    Do  you  not 


know  numbers  of  neighbourhoods  where 
woods,  and  Common?,  and  fields  used  to 
be  open  to  pedestrians,  and  now  they 
must  walk,  even  in  the  country,  on 
straight  roads  between  hedges)  The 
more  that  fields  and  woods  are  dosed, 
the  more  does  every  atom  of  Common  * 
land,  everywhere,  all  over  England,  be- 
come of  importance  to  the  people  of  every 
class  except  that  which  owns  its  own 
parks  and  woods.  ''  On  the  lowest  com- ' 
putation,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mons Preservation  Society,  "  5,000,000 
acres  of  Common  land  have  been  in- 
closed since  Queen  Anne's  reign;  now 
there  are  but  1,000,000  acres  left  The 
right  of  roving  over  these  lands  ha?  been 
an  immense  boon  to  our  people;  it 
becomes  at  once  more  valued  and  rarer 
year  by  year.  Is  it  impossible,  I  would 
ask  lawyers  and  statesmen,  to  recognise 
this  right  as  a  legal  one  acquired  by 
custom,  and  not  to  be  taken  awayl 
Mr.  Lefevre  suggested  this  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times.     He  says  : — 

"The  right  of  the  public  to  use 
and  enjoy  Commons  (which  they 
have  for  centuries  exercised)  it  must  be 
admitted  is  not  distinctly  recognised  by 
law,  though  there  is  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  adverse  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject The  law,  however,  most  fully  re- 
cognises the  right  of  the  village  to  its 
green,  and  allows  the  establishment  of  ' 
such  right  by  evidence  as  to  playing 
games,  &c.,  but  it  has  failed  as  yet  to 
recognise  the  analogy  between  the  great 
town  and  its  Common,  and  the  village 
and  its  Green,  however  complete  in  fieust 
that  analogy  may  be.  But  some  of 
these  rights  of  Common,  which  are  now 
so  prized  as  a  means  of  keeping  Com- 
mons open,  had,  if  legal  theory  is  correct, 
their  origin  centuries  ago  in  custom.  For 
long  they  had  no  legal  existence,  but  the 
courts  of  law  at  last  learned  to  recognise 
custom  as  conferring  rights.  The  custom  - 

1  Tlie  amount  remftinixig  unindosed  and 
subject  to  Common -rights  is  variously  esti- 
mated ;  a  report  of  the  Inclosure  Commis^ 
Bioners  in  1874  putting  it  at  about  2,600,000 
for  England  and  Wales,  while  the  recent  re- 
turn of  landowners,  prepared  by  the  Ix>cal 
Government  Boaid,  makes  the  uninclosed 
area  little  more  than  1,500,000  acres. 
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has  altered  in  kind ;  in  lieu  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  turned  out  to  pasture  on 
the  Commons,  human  beings  have  taken 
their  place,  and  wear  down  the  tuif  in- 
stead of  eating  it     I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  law,  or,  if  the  courts  are  too 
slow  to  more,  the  Legislature,  should 
not  loeognise  this  transfer  and  legaliM 
this  custom.    Again,  it  is  probable  tdiat 
Commons  belonged originalljmiKch  more 
to  the  inhabitaxrts  of  a  district  than  \o 
the  lord.    Feudal  theory  and  its  subse- 
quent development — ^English  Beal  Pro- 
perty Law — hayo  ridden  rather  roughly 
over  the  facts  and  the  rights  of  the 
case.    The  first  placed  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  his  position  as  lord,  giving 
him  certain  privileges  and  coupling  with 
them  many  respcmsibilities.  The  second 
gmdually  removed  these  responsibiliiies, 
and  converted  into  a  property  what  was 
at  first  little  more  than  an  ofEicial  trust. 
If  these  considerations  are  beyond  tfae 
scope  of  the  law  eburts,  i^ey  are  proper 
for  Parliament.  '   One  step  has   been 
made.    It  hsfi  been  proved  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  purchase  Commons  for 
the  public,  but  that  ample  means  of 
protecting  them  from  mdosure  egdst. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  rights  which 
constitute  these  means  ar^  now  in  prac- 
tice represented    by  a    public  user  of 
Commons  for  recreation.    The  Le^- 
latue  should,  I  venture  to  think,  recog- 
nise this  user  as  a  legal  right." 

If  the  Legislature  would  do  this 
Commons  all  over  England  might  be 
kepit  open,  which,  I  venture  to  tiiink, 
would  be  a  great  gain.  Hitherto  the 
right  to  keep  Commons  open  has  been 
maintained,evenin  the  nedghbourhoodof 
towns,  by  legal  questions  affecting  rights 
of  pasturage,  of  outtbg  tur{^  or  carting 
gravel.  This  is  all  very  weU  if  it 
secures  the  object,  but  it  is  on  the  largie 
ground  of  public  policy,  for  the  sake  of 
Iha  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people, 
that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  sup- 
ports the  attempt  to  keep  them  open ; 
it  cares  little  for  the  defence  of  obsolete, 
and  often  nearly  valueless,  customs,  and 
it  would  be  very  well  if  the  right  ac- 

Suired  by  use  could  be  recognised  by 
Lw,  and  the  de&nce  put  at  once  on  its 
real  grounds. 


I  have  referred  to  the  opinion    ex- 
pressed by  lawyers  and    members    of 
Parliament    that    the    opportunity   of 
applying   for    schemes    for   regulation 
provided  by  the  Bill  now  before   the 
House  will  not  be  used  at  all  largely, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  consent  fk 
those  owning  two-thirds  value  of  tiie 
Common,  and  of  the  veto  possessed  bj 
the  lord  of  the  manor.    They  tell  me 
aUo  (and  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that 
both  statements  are  evident  on  reading 
the  Bill)  that  unlets  Mr.  Cross  eonsentt 
to  insert  a  clause  forbidding  otUindofwrts 
except  itnder  this  Act,  the  passing  of  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  lai^ge  number  oi 
high-handed  indosures  under  <dd  Acts, 
or  without  l^gal  right.     For  unless  the 
right  of  some  independent  body  like  the 
public  who  use  the  space  can  be  recog- 
nised as  having  a  voice  in  oppoaiBg 
illegal  inclosures,  what  chance  have  the 
rural    Commons  f     The     agricultoral 
labourers,    often    tenantfr«t-wiU    of  s 
powerful  landlord,  can  be  ejected  and 
their    rights    immediately     cancelled : 
moreover,  they  do  not  Imow  the  law, 
they  have  few  to  advise  them,  to  plead 
their  cause,  or  to  spend  money  on  ex- 
pensive   lawsuits.     Mr.    Lefevre    says 
in  the  same  letter  quoted   above,  **  I 
would  at  least  ssk  ttiem  to  dedaxe  all  in- 
dosures not  authorised  by  Parliament 
to  be  primd  facie  illegal,  and  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  litigation  by  pesaons 
actually  themsdves  commoners,  by  au- 
thorising any  public  body,  or  pnUic- 
spirited  individual  to  interfere  in  the 
case  of  any  sudi  inclosures,  and  put  the 
lord  to  strict  proof  of  his  right" 

And  do  not  let  us  be  too  ready  to  see 
the  question  dealt  with  as  a  matter 
of  mere  money  compensation.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  lest  the  ahort- 
sighted  cnpidity  of  one  geBecation  of 
rorsl  commoners  may  lose  a  great  pes- 
seasion  for  future  times.  This  danger 
is  imminent  because  we  ace  all  ao  ac- 
customed to  treat  money  vdue  aa  if  it. 
were  the  only  real  value!  Can  we 
wonder  if  the  eyes  of  poor  men  axe  of  tea 
fixed  rather  on  the  inunediafte  money 
value  to  themsdves  than  on  the  dhct 
of  changes  for  their  deioondantal  Should 
we  stand  by,  we  who  ought  to  see  fufther, 
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and    let   them  part   vitli  Tvbat   ought 
to  be  a  possession  to  the  many  in  the 
future  ?  A  few  coals  at  Christmas,  which 
rapidly   come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
cbflrity  graciously  accorded  bj  the  rich, 
or  the  recipients  of  which  are  arbitrarily 
aeleeted  by  them,  may  in  many  cases  be 
blindly  accepted  by  cottagers  in  lieu  of 
Common  rights.     Is   the  influence  of 
such  doles  so  healthy  thsi  we  should 
wish  to  see  tixem  taking  the  place  of  a 
Common  right    over   a   little   bit    of 
English  soil  f    The  issue  at  a  nominal 
chi^ge  of  orders  to  cut  turf  or  furze  by  a 
lord  of  the  inanor  has  been  known  gradu- 
ally to  extinguish  the  right  to  do  so  with- 
out his  leave.     Is  the  iiiflnence  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  so  slight   that  we 
should  let  it  be  thus  siletitly  strength- 
ened ?     Is  the  knowledge  just  brought 
80    prominently   before    us    that    one 
quarter  of  the  land  in  England  is  owned 
by  only  710  persons  so  satisfactory  that 
we     will    stand    by  and   see    quietly 
absorbed    those  few  spots  which  are 
our  common  birthright   in  the  soil? 
It  is  not  likely  tiiat  farms  or  estates 
will   diminish  in  mxa;  and  the  yeo- 
man class  is,  I  suppose,  passing  away 
rapidly.     With  the  small  holdings  is 
there   to  pass  away  irom  our  i^eople 
the  senae  that  they  hare  any  share  in 
tile  soil  of  their  natiTe  England  1    I 
think  the  sense  of  owning  some  spaces 
of  it  in  common  may  be  healthier  lor 
them  than  even  Ihe  possessicm  of  small 
.  bits  by  individuals,  and  certainly  it  now 
seems  more  feasible.     Lowell   teUs  us 
that  what  is  hee  to  all  is  the  best  of  all 
possessions. 
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Tis  heaven  aloae  that  it  given  away, 
Tis  only  God  may  be  had  fox  the  asking; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer." 

Hu|^  Miller,  too,  points  out  bow 
intimately  the  right  to  loam  over  the 
land  is  oocuMoted  with  the  leve  of  it, 
and  hence  with  patriotiauL  He  says, 
speaking  of  his  fizst  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh :  *<  I  threw  myael^  as  usual,  for 
compensatory  pleasures,  on  my  evening 
walks,   but  feuud  the   inclosed   state 


of  the  district  and  the  fence  of  a  rigor- 
ously-administered  trespass-law  serious 
drawbacks ;  and  ceased  to  wonder  that 
a  thoroughly  cultivated  country  is,  in 
most  instances,  so  much  less  beloved  by 
its  people  than  a  wild  and  open  one. 
Eights    of    proprietorship    may    exist 
equally  in  both;  but  theie  is  an  im- 
portant sense  in  which  the  open  country 
belongs  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the 
people  too.    All   tiiat  the  heart  and 
intellect  can  derive  from  it  may  be  alike 
free  to  peasant  and  aristocrat ;  whereas 
the  cultivated  and  strictly  fenced  country 
belongs  usually,  in  every  senae^  to  only 
the  proprietor;  and  as  it  is  a  much 
simpler  and  more  obvious  matter  to 
love  one's  country  as  a  scene  of  hills, 
and  streams,  and   green    fields,   amid 
which  nature  has  often  been  enjoyed, 
than  as  a  definite  locality,  in  which  cer- 
tain laws  and  constitutional  privileges 
exist,  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  than 
wondered  at  that  thece  should  be  often 
less  true  patriotism  in  a  country  of  just 
institutions  and  equal  l^ws,  whose  soil 
has  been  so  exclusively  appropriated  as 
to  leave  only  the  dusty  higLroiEids  to  its 
people,  than  in  wild  open  oountriesy  in 
which  the  popular  mind  and  afiectioos 
are  left  fxae  to  emhiaoe  the  soil,  but 
whose  instituti(xis  are  partial  and  de- 
fective.^'   So  writes  at  least  one  man 
.of  the  people ;  and  whether  we  esti- 
mate the  relative  value  of  just  laws  or 
familiar  and  beloved  scenes  quite  as  he 
does,  or  not^  I  think  we  must  all  feel 
there  is  deep  truth  in  what  he  says. 

Let  us  then  press  Govexaament,  while 
there  is  still  time,  that  no  bit  of  ihd 
small  portioox  of  unincloaed  gmund, 
which  ia  the  common  inheeUianee  of  us 
all  as  EngUah  men  and  women,  diall 
be  henoeforth  indosed  except  under 
this  Billj  which  simply  means  that 
each  scheme  diall  be  suhnitted  to  a 
Committee  ot  the  Houses  and  con- 
sidered on  its  merits. 

Surely  this  is  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quest Do  not  let  us  be  satisfied  with 
less.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves 
as  to  the  result  of  this  Bill  if  it  pass 
unamended. 

OCTAVU   HXLU 
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It  wonld  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
genus  irritahile  vatum  is  not  so  entirely 
void  of  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
as  popular  prejudice  has  frequently 
asserted.  Byron  and  Shelley,  Boileau 
and  Racine,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and 
many  other  combinations  of  iUustrious 
names  might  fnmish  materials  for  a 
book  on  the  friendships  of  authors  quite 
as  voluminous  and  certainly  quite  as 
edifying  as  that  which  the  elder 
Disraeli  has  devoted  to  their  quarrels. 
The  chief  reason  why  such  a  book  has 
not  been  written  is  perhaps  that  these 
friendships  are  too  literary,  too  pre- 
vailingly intellectual,  in  fact,  to  allow 
of  a  more  broadly  human  treatment 
apart  from  the  history  of  the  efforts  and 
aspirations  on  which  such  connections 
are  usually  founded.  This  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  beautiful  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  great  men  and  great 
poets  referred  to  in  the  heading  of  the 
present  paper.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
connecting  link  between  Boccaccio  and 
Petrarch  was  their  common  love  of 
poetry,  which  indeed  remained  the  key- 
note of  their  subsequent  intercourse. 
But  it  is  equally  trae  that  if,  instead  of 
being  amongst  the  brightest  stais  of 
Italian  literature,  and  the  prime  leaders 
and  movers  of  the  glorious  Renaissance 
of  art  and  letter?,  these  two  men  had 
been  private  individuals  with  no  par- 
ticular claim  to  notice,  yet  the  record 
of  their  friendship  would  be  valuable 
owing  to  the  rare  constancy  of  their 
affection,  the  remarkable  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  tested,  and  the  interest- 
ing and  touching  traits  of  individuality 
revealed  on  these  occasions.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  as  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  a  mono- 
graphic treatment  of  this  interesting 
subject  has  never  yet  been  attempted, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  names  of  the  two  poets 
are  household  words. 


Boccaccio  and  Petrarch  became  ac- 
quainted at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age,  when  men  as  a  rule  are  little  apt  to 
imlulge  in  sudden  impulses  of  affection. 
Both  held  high  places  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  both  had  been  employed  on  im- 
portant diplomatic  missions,  and  had 
breathed    the  chilling   atmosphere   cf 
Italian  courts ;  both,  in  short,  were  men 
of  the  world,  and  of  a  world  of  subtlest 
statecrafc    and    intrigue.       Yet    their 
friendship    seems    to    have    been    in- 
stantaneous, a  friendship  at  first  sight, 
as  warm  and  unselfish  as  was  ever  con- 
tracted by  freshmen  at  college.    Like 
schoolboys,  also,   they  at  once   begin 
telling  each    other    their  secrets,  and 
their  correspondence,  commenced  soon 
after  their  first  meeting  and  continued 
almost  to  the  last  day  of  their  livea, 
is  not  surpassed  in  literature,  as  regards 
the  variety  of  topics  touched  upon  and 
the  familiarity  and  perfect  mutual  con- 
fidence evinced  in  every  turn  of  expres- 
sion.    Moreover,  in  spite  of  its  almost 
impetuous    beginning,    this    intimacy 
sustained  the  test  of  time  surprisingly 
well.     No  thought  of  rivalry,  but  too 
easily  accountable  under   the    circnm- 
stancea,    seems    to  have  crossed  their 
minds ;  no  difference  of  political  opin- 
ion was  able  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  their  intercourse  for  a  moment ;  they 
always     remained    the    same    stanch 
friends  through  good  and  evil  report. 
Petrarch's  last  will  contains  an  affection- 
ate remembrance  of  his  friend,  and  the 
short  period    by  which    the    broken- 
hearted Boccaccio  survived  his  loss  was 
mainly   employed  in  securing  the  de- 
parted poet's  fame. 

This  beautiful  and  rare  instance  of 
immutable  affection  ceases  to  surprise 
us  when  we  consider  the  characters  of 
the  two  men  a  little  more  closely.  They 
were  destined  to  be  friends ;  the  con- 
cords and  discords  of  their  natures, 
their  tastes  and    idiosyncrasies,  their 
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strengths  and  weaknesses,  were  comple- 
mentary of  each  other,  and  made  their 
union  one  of  almost  organic  consist- 
ency. Their  early  years  had  been 
passed  under  somewhat  analogous  cir- 
cumstances. Belonging  both  to  the 
upper  middle  class,  Petrarch  being  the 
son  of  a  respected  notary,  Boccaccio  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  a  moderately 
wealthy  merchant,  they  were  brought 
up  to  their  fathers'  callings.  But  neither 
of  them  showed  taste  or  talent  for  the 
practical  pursuits  of  life.  Boccaccio's 
master  sent  back  his  idle  clerk  in 
despair  after  six  years'  apprenticeship, 
and  an  equal  term  spent  by  him  in  the 
study  of  the  law  the  poet  counts  as  an 
utter  and  irretrievable  loss  of  time. 
With  little  more  success  was  Petrarch 
sent  to  the  most  renowned  professors  of 
canon  law  at  MontpelUer  and  Bologna. 
The  great  poets  and  philosophers  of 
ancient  Bome  engrossed  his  thoughts, 
and  as  soon  as  the  death  of  his  beloved 
father  freed  him  from  restraint,  he  threw 
off  the  hated  yoke  and  wholly  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  same  ^*  alma  poesis " 
which  Boccaccio  in  his  epitaph  names 
as  the  sole  study  of  his  own  life. 

Petrarch  represents  to  us  the  highest 
type  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the 
early  BenaiBsance  period.  His  career 
was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant 
and  rapid  successes.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  he  entered  the  Church  to 
secure  for  himself  that  moderate  compe- 
tence which  enabled  him  to  follow  his 
literary  pursuits,  and  also  to  meet  his 
great  patrons  on  terms  of  equality  and 
independence.  There  was  little  of  the 
churchman  about  him.  With  much 
humour  he  reminds  his  brother,  at  a 
later  date,  ''How  carefully  and  pain- 
fully we  used  to  dress  in  the  morning, 
and  undress  again  in  the  evening ;  how 
much  we  were  afraid  of  disarranging 
our  hair,  or  of  having  it  disturbed  by 
the  wind ;  how  we  used  to  avoid  pas- 
sengers in  the  street  for  fear  of  having 
our  attire  creased  by  their  touch."  But 
this  period  of  youthful  foppishness  was 
of  short  duration.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1327,  a  Monday  in  Holy  Week  (not 
Good  Friday)  Petrarch  saw  for  the  first 


time,  at  the  church  of  Sta.  Chiara,  in 
Avignon,  the  beautiful  Laura,  whose 
name  was  to  become  inseparably  united 
with  his  own  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
His  passion,  instantaneously  conceived 
for  her,  transformed  the  whole  being  of 
Petrarch ;  it  made  him  a  poet.  No 
reader  of  the  Ganzoniere  can  doubt  the 
truth  and  fervour  of  this  passion.  It 
was  of  a  high  ideal  type,  much  purer, 
for  instance,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  less  humanly  tangible  than 
Boccaccio's  love  for  Fiammetta,  But  its 
intense  reality  is  proved  by  the  shadow 
of  melancholy  it  cast  over  Petrarch's 
life.  For  one  and  twenty  years,  till  the 
death  of  Laura,  he  remained  invariably 
attached  to  her.  Thoughts  of  her  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  courts  of  Emperor 
and  Pope,  and  in  the  solitude  of  Vau- 
cluse  her  image  inspired  him  with 
rhymes  of  tenderest  pathos.  Neither 
the  caprice  and  inexorable  virtue  of  his 
lady,  nor  yet  the  bursts  of  more  earthly 
passion  by  which  Petrarch  occasionally 
tried  to  divert  his  thoughts,  were  able  to 
stifle  the  one  great  flame  of  his  heart. 

But  although  unrequited,  his  love 
for  Laura  was  not  fruitless  to  him.  His 
sonnets  written  in  praise  of  her  soon 
gained  a  popularity  unprecedented  at 
that  time,  and  hardly  surpassed  by  later 
poets.  They  were  repeated  and  la- 
cerated, to  use  the  fastidious  poef s  own 
expression,  by  popular  reciters  in  ta- 
verns and  at  village  fairs,  and  at  least 
indirectly  contributed  to  his  obtaining 
the  much  coveted  laurel  in  the  Eoman 
Capitol,  although  this  honour  was  no- 
minally conferred  upon  him  for  his 
Latin  poems.  It  was  a  proud  moment 
in  his  life  when  in  a  meadow  near 
Yaucluse  he  received  on  one  and  the 
same  day  the  messages  from  the  Eoman 
senate  and  from  the  university  of  Paris, 
both  offering  him  the  highest  honours 
they  could  confer,  or  he  desire.  Bat 
satisfied  ambition  could  not  give  lasting 
happiness  to  a  nature  like  Petrarch's. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumph  anxious 
forebodings  fill  his  mind ;  he  appreheniJs 
the  power  of  envy ;  his  friends  he  fears 
may  join  his  enemies  and  detractors 
whose  censures  he  vainly  pretends  to 
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despise.  This  vague  anxiety  and  un- 
settledneas  of  mind  ia  cliaiacteristic  of 
Petrarch.  Traceable  perhaps  to  the 
deep  impress  of  his  early  passion  or  to 
his  poetio  nature  generally^  it  sometimes 
strikes  ns  with  startling  effect  in  the 
career  of  the  renowned  statesman  and 
scholar.  Hia  early  Mendship  with  the 
Colonnas  involved  Petrarch  in  the 
many  political  transactions  and  inter- 
ests wkLch  centred  in  various  members 
of  that  powerful  family.  But  the  attach- 
ment to  hifl  patrons  never  took  the 
form  of  servile  partisanship.  It  is 
well  known  how  the  poet  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  the  revolutionairy  efforts 
of  Cola  Bienzi  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  Bomaa  nobles  and  especially  of 
the  Colonnas.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
noble  independence  Petrarch  rejected 
the  repeated  offiMCS  of  splendid  employ- 
ment made  to  him  by  both  Emperor 
and  Pope.  Hence  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  these  potentates 
BXuA.  the  indulgence  with  which  his  fre- 
quently very  e«ndid  advice  was  listened 
to  by  ears  wholly  unaocufltomsd  to  such 
language^ 

But  amidst  the  gayest  bustle  of  court- 
life  a  sudden  longing  for  solitude  and 
qtdet  cont^nplation  would  come  over 
Petiarch.  **  Kotura  me  solitudinis  ama- 
torem  genuit,"  he  says  of  himself;  and 
the  statement  is  bome  out  by  hia 
frequent  reliKmenia  to  Yauchue  and 
lintemo  near  Mjlan«— L'infemo^  as  he 
sometimes  calls  it  wi&  a  mild  attempt  ut 
punning.  For  months  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  rednse^  studying  fiom  morning 
till  night  and  <<  battling  for  his  Uberty  " 
from  vain  ambition  imd  power,  *^tttd 
£com  thttt  dim  fiante  which  so  long  has 
consumed  me."  Btit  the  8aaM  restlesB' 
ness  of  nature  which  had  driven  him 
into  solitude  soon  wearies  him  of  its 
monotonous  qtdet  In  vain  he  writes 
an  apology  of  soHtary  life;  no  argu^ 
ment  can  cool  his  thirst  for  eatoitemeut 
andaetioxu 

Thus,  the  reader  will  peroeive,  Pe^ 
tsarch  was  not  a  contented  or  altogether 
happy  man  in  £^te  of  his  fame  and 
influence.  Keither,  however,  must  we 
picture  him  to  ourselves  as  the  knight 


of  the  woeful  countenance.     Hia  nature 
was  too  sensitive,  too  much  in  oontact 
with  the  great  ideas  of  his  time  to  give 
way  to  continued  moroeeness.     We  find 
indeed  in  Ms  conespondenee  sallies  of 
humour  and  even  of  gaiety,  quite  at 
variance  with  the  popular  notion  of  the 
sentimental  singer  of  Launk     His  en- 
joyment  also  of  the  friendly  convecse 
of  many   remarkable     contemporariflB 
was    keen   and  salutary.      From    his 
earliest  youth  Petrarch  was  open  to  tiie 
influence  of   friendship.    His    sobool- 
fellow  at    Carpentcas,  Ouido   Settisu^ 
afterwards   Archbishop   of  Geno%    he 
loved  with  the  fervour  of  youth,  sad  his 
faithful  attachment  to  Coavenevole,  his 
tutor  at  the  same  place,  is  but  too  well 
known  to  lovers  of  ancient  Iitoiature. 
Petrarch  used  to  assist  the  indigeiit  old 
man,  and  being  on  one  occasioB  himself 
without  money  sent   him  a  raxa  mid 
valuable  manuscript  of  Cieaio'a  woric 
De  Ghricu     Instead  of  pawniag  it  to 
meet  his  immediafce  wants,  C^mvsnsvole 
seems  to  have  sold  the  codex,  vidrioh  has 
thus  been  irretrievably  lost  to  literature. 
The  poetfs  iatinuu^  with  tha  Colonnas 
has   already   been    touched   Qpoft;  a 
similar    oonnection   he    kept    up  iot 
a  long  time   with  Giovanni   and    his 
nephew  GaleasESO  Yisconti,  the  rolerB  of 
MUan,  and  with  Andrea  Daadolo  the 
great  Doge  of  Venice. 

But  in  spito  of  all  this  these  re- 
mained a  want  unsupplied  ia  Pebaidi's 
sentimental  nature;  a  want  of  soise- 
thing  to  fill  up  the  void  vrlnoh  Laara's 
sudden  death  m  1346  had  left  inhh 
heart ;  of  a  friend  in  fsel^  diffinent 
from  his  patrons  and  litsffaiy  aeqoaint- 
ances,  one  he  could  love  and  fondle  and 
scold  and  assist  and  pattonies.  This 
&iend  he  found  in  Qiovanni  BoeeaocioL 

Bom  in  1313  BoccaoGio  wasPekarch's 
junior  by  nine  yeais;  his  literary  repu- 
tation also  was  of  comparatively  recent 
da^  and  althou^  faMy  estabUshad  at 
the  time  of  his  aoquaintanee  with 
Petiarch,  rested  on  a  lower  baaii  tiiaa 
that  of  his  first  flkatrioiis  fiiend  Itk 
vain  to  deny  that  many  of  the  stories 
of  the  DeMm^roRf  and  even  parts  of  the 
T^mde  and  the  AnuUi,  appeal  to  a  okss 
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of  readers  very  different  &om  that 
moved  to  tears  by  Petrarch's  purer 
strains  of  passion.  2Tohody  was  more 
painfully  conscious  of  this  fact  than 
Boccaccio  himdelf.  ^'  Leave  my  tales/' 
he  writes  in  a  bitter  pang  of  remorse, 
^'  to  the  determined  followers  of  vice,  to 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
considered  the  cormptors  of  female 
virtue.''  Almost  passionately  he  re- 
cognises  and  proclaims  the  superiority 
of  his  great  £iend.  His  own  produc- 
tions appear  to  him  utterly  despicable 
and  worthy  of  the  flames  by  the  side  of 
Petrarch's  immortal  sonnets.  Even  the 
name  of  poet  he  refuses  to  accept  ftom 
the  lips  of  one  crowned  with  well-earned 
laureL  ^*You  are  angry,"  Petrarch  writes 
to  him,  ^'  because  in  my  letter  I  call  you 
a  poet.  Because  you  havei  not  received 
the  laurel  crown,  you  think  you  are  un- 
worthy of  that  name  I  Supposing  no 
laurel  had  ever  existed  do  you  think 
the  muses  would  keep  silence  ?  Is  it 
wrong  to  string  verse  to  verse  in  the 
shady  groves  of  beech  or  pine  ? " 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  nobler 
element  of  Boccaccio's  nature  clings  to 
his  Mend  for  encoun^ement  j  how  he 
looks  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  all  his  troubles.     This  impUcit  confi- 
dence, this  almost  feminine  dependence 
on  hia  friend's  support,  is  the  keynote  of 
Boccaccio's  character— a  character  full 
of  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses,  but 
lovable  withal,  and  perhaps   humanly 
nearer  to  us  than  Petrarch's  more  self-, 
sustained  nature.    At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  the  latter 
was  unworthy  or  neg^tful  of  the  con- 
Mence  bestowed  upon  him.    He  always 
acts  as  his  friend's    wise    admonitor, 
wuning  him  of  excesses  i  but  he  never 
lapses    into    prudery    or   sermonising 
morality.     Of  Boccaccio's  literary  eccei^ 
tiicitiesr  he  is  inelined  to  take  a  much 
nkore  lenient  view  than  the  repentant 
author  himseUl     <<If  there  aire  somie 
lascivious  liberties  in  your  bodc^'-^he 
writes   alluding    to    the  DeccuMron — 
^'your  youth  when  you  wrote  it  must 
be  an  excuse ;  also  your  circumstances, 
yt>ur  language  (meaning  the  vernacular 
ItaUaa,  on  which  Petrarch,  the  funous 


Latin  poet,  was  inclined  to  look  down), 
the  levity  of  the  subjects  treated  by  you, 
as  well  as  that  of  your  probable  readers." 
How,  on  one  occasion,  Boccaccio  was 
saved  by  his  friend's  counsel  from  a 
fatal  step  resolved  upon  in  a  fit  of  mor- 
bid remorse,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

But  Petrarch's  friendship  was  not 
confined  to  cheap  advice.  When  Boc- 
caccio is  repulsed  by  a  great  noble, 
whose  hospitable  proffers  he  had  taken 
for  genuine,  it  is  Petrarch  who  offers 
him  a  home;  when  his  substance  is 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  books,  it  is 
again  Petmrch  who  bids  him  shaore  his 
moderate  competence ;  his  roo^  his 
board,  his  purse,  are  at  his  Mend's 
service.  Boccaccio,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  remiss  in  showing  his  active 
gratitude  for  kindnesses  so  generously 
offered.  On  one  occasion,  presently  to 
be  mentioned,  he  was  able  to  use  his 
political  itfiuence  successfully  on  his 
Mend's  behalf;  and  even  more  welcome 
w^re  the  zeal  and  courage  with  which 
the  detractors  of  Petrarch's  literary  &me 
were  attacked  by  his  fearless  Mend. 
Petrarch  thought  it  unwt>rthy  of  his 
position  to  take  notice  of  those  arch- 
enemies of  poets  in  the  fourteenth  as 
well  as  in  the  nineteenth  century— the 
critics.  He  writhed  under  their  attacks, 
but  he  covered  his  wounds  with  the 
mantle  of  dignified  silence.  But  Boc- 
caccio was  under  no  such  restraint ;  he 
returns  hate  with  hate,  scorn  with 
scorn ;  and  the  powerAil  diatribe 
prefixed  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  De- 
Cameron  fully  deserves  Petnurch's  com- 
pliment: **Yoxi  hav«  valiantly  de- 
fended your  book  with  cudgel  and 
voice  f^m  the  dogs  that  were  tearing 
it  to  pieeesL"  We  may  imagine  the 
intensified  rage  excited  in  Boccaccio's 
generous  heart  against  the  miscreants 
who  dared  to  attack  his  Mend's 
most  vulnerable  point,  his  great  Latin 
poem,  Africa^  to  which  he  owed  his 
laurel  crown,  which  he  infinitely  pre- 
ferred to  his  immortal  sonnets,  which 
he  loved,  in  fact,  with  all  an  author's 
passion  for  hisf  weakest  work.  We  do 
not  possess  Boccaccio's  metacriticism, 
but  we  can  guess  ite  tone  from  the 
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letter  of  thanks  addrefised  to  bim  by 
Petrarch  on  the  occasion.  This  letter  is 
highly  characteristic  of  its  writer.  He 
cannot  conceal  his  extreme  satisfaction 
at  Boccaccio's  proceeding,  but  neverthe- 
less contrives  very  soon  to  resume  his 
attitude  of  quiet  contempt.  ''The  de- 
fence," he  vrrites, ''  which,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  jonr  noble  wrath  jou  have  held 
up  agam&t  my  censors,  has  greatly 
pleased  me ;  I  am  delighted  with  your 
impulse,  }our  style,  your  judgment. 
I  know  that  they  (i.f.,  the  critics)  have 
deserved  this  and  worse,  but  do  not  let 
your  generous  mind  be  incited  to  give 
them  their  due.  They  are  not  worthy 
of  your  thoughts  or  your  indignation." 

iSo  much  about  the  general  features 
of  a  fiiendtihip,  the  main  incidents  of 
which  I  now  piopose  to  relate  in  their 
chronological  order,  supplementing  the 
narrative  by  such  extracts  from  letters 
and  published  writings  as  may  serve  to 
further  elucidate  the  story.  But,  first 
of  all,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  glance 
at  an  interesting  scene  of  mediaeval  life 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  prologue  to 
our  actual  drama. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1341, 
Petrarch  arrived  at  Kaples,  on  his  way 
to  Eome,  where  the  laurel  crown,  granted 
to  him  by  the  Senate,  awaited  him. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  distinc- 
tion was  conferred  appear  somewhat 
slender.  His  Italian  sonnets,  on  which 
his  posthumous  fame  is  mainly  founded, 
are  not  cited  amongst  his  claims.  It 
was  the  classic  scholar,  the  accomplished 
writer  of  Latin  verse,  not  the  vernacular 
poet,  that  the  Eomans  wished  to  honour. 
But  even  of  his  Latin  works  compara- 
tively few  had  been  published  at  the 
time,  and  of  his  great  epic,  u4/r»ca,  in  par- 
ticular— which  rumour  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Eome — 
little  was  written  and  less  known.  It 
need  not  therefore  surprise  us  that  the 
intercession  of  his  great  patrons  with 
the  Eoman  Senate  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  ambitious  poet.  Amongst  these 
the  most  zealous  and  the  most  influen- 
tial had  been  King  Eobert  of  Naples, 
a  patron  of  science,  and  himself  a  deep 
scholar ;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  the 


polite  poet  now  declared  that  pTeriousI  j 
to  accepting  the  laurel  he  desired  to 
undergo  an  examination  by  the  learned 
monarch.  The  ceremony,  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court 
and  of  a  numerous  audience,  lasted  two 
days,  and  ended,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, the  king  finally  presenting  the 
poet  with  a  beautiful  robe,  to  be  worn 
at  the  ensuing  pageant  in  the  Capitol. 

Amongst  the  crowd  assembled  might 
have  been  noticed  a  handsome  young 
man  of  twenty-eight,  with  beautiful  ex- 
pressive eyes  and  finely-shaped,  though 
somewhat  full,  lips.    Eagerly  he  listened 
to  the  proceedings,  and  when  Petrarch 
in  impassioned  words  explained  to  the 
king  the  high  mission  and  power  of  a 
poet,  the  young  man's  cheeks  glowed 
with  noble  enthusiasm.     This  was  Boc- 
caccio, then  living  at  Naples  as  a  ner- 
chant's  clerk,  and  totally  unknown  to 
fame,  although  well  received   amongst 
the  literati  of  the  city.     He   did  not 
become  personally  known  to  Petrarch 
on  this    occasion,  but   the  impression 
received  is  said  to  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  final  resolution  of  aban- 
doning his  hateful   profession  for  the 
freedom  and  poverty  of  a  poet.     This 
statement  we  may  readily  accept,  unless 
we  prefer  to  ascribe  this  magic  effect  to 
the  "blonde  hair  and  indefinably  beau- 
tiful eyes  "  of  Maria,  immortalised  by 
Boccaccio  as  f  iammetta,  whom  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  few  weeks  after  the 
events  related,  under  circumstances  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  meeting  of 
Petrarch  with  Laura,  as  to  make  one 
almost  suspicious  of  conscious  imitation. 
But  then  we  must  remember  that,  9A 
Guerrazzi  sententiously  puts  it^  ^'Ital- 
ians fall  in  love  at  church ; "  and  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  Boccaccio's  passion 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  he  may 
have  slightly  embellished  the  story  of 
its  commencement 

The  first  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
two  poets  took  phice  nine  years  after  the 
events  just  referred  to.  Boccaccio  had 
just  settled  down  in  Florence,  by  whose 
citizens  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
employed     on    important    diplomatic 
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xnissioiUL  FUocopo,  the  Teseide,  Ameto, 
and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse  had 
established  his  literary  reputation,  and 
the  stories  of  the  Decameron,  although 
not  yet  published  in  their  collected  form, 
greatly  tended  to  increase  his  popularity 
amongst  fashionable  readers  of  both 
sexes.  Petrarch  happened  to  pass 
through  Florence  on  his  way  to  the 
jubilee  celebrated  in  Home  (1350);  he 
did  not  love  the  city  of  his  ancestors, 
which  had  expelled  his  father  and  con- 
fiscated his  own  heritage.  Daring  this, 
his  first  visit  also,  he  complains  of  the 
cold  reception  he  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  All  the  more  must 
he  have  been  delighted  with  the  kind- 
ness of  Boccaccio,  who,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  his  arrival,  sent  him  a  com- 
plimentaiy  Latin  poem,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  and  entertained  him  with 
great  hospitality  during  his  stay  in 
Florence. 

The  friendly  intercourse  thus  com- 
menced soon  gave  rise  to  further  acts  of 
mutual  kindness.    After  the  example 
of  several  Italian  cities,  and  especially 
of  the  rival  Pisa,  Florence  resolved  on 
founding  a  university,  and  it  may  be 
considered  a  sign  of  the  strong  vitality 
of  the  EepubUc,  that  this  plan  was 
carried  out  immediately  after  the  terri- 
ble   plague    of    1348,  so    graphically 
described  by  Boccaccio.   The  latter  took 
a  lively  interest   in  the  project,  and, 
not    without    trouble,    persuaded    the 
authorities  to  secure   for  the  univer- 
sity  the    lufitre   of    Petrarch's  name. 
He  moreover  undertook  the  personal 
delivery    of   a    highly  complimentary 
letter  from  the    Senate  to,   the  poet 
offering  him  a  chair  in  the  university — 
the  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  lectures 
being  left   to    his   own  decision.     A 
promise  was  added,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  repurchase,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  restore  to  Petrarch  his  con- 
fiscated patrimony;  ''a  small  gift  in 
itself" — the  official   document   says — 
"  but  not  unimportant^  if  you  consider 
our  laws  and  customs,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  niBver  been  granted  to  any  of  our 
citizens."    Petrarch,  highly  flattered  by 
the  offer,  and  perha])S  still  more  by  the 
Ko.  198. — VOL.  XXXIII. 


complimentaiy  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  of 
acceptance  to  the  Senate.  The  mes- 
senger, it  need  scarcely  be  added,  was 
no  less  welcome  than  the  good  news  he 
carried.  Boccaccio  remained  with 
Petrarch  for  some  time,  and  the  account 
he  has  given  of  his  visit  conveys  a 
pleasant  idea  of  the  genial  unceremoni- 
ous intercourse  of  the  two  friends.  Even 
for  such  a  guest^  Petrarch  would  not 
interrupt  his  studies,  and  Boccaccio 
hin:iself  began  at  once  to  copy  the  most 
important  works  of  his  Mend,  the 
possession  of  which  had  been  the  goal 
of  his  wishes  for  a  long  time.  But, 
after  their  work  in  the  evening,  the  two 
friends  used  to  meet  in  a  little  orchard, 
beautiful  with  the  blossoms  of  spring, 
and  to  communicate  to  each  other  the 
ideas  nearest  and  dearest  to  their  hearts. 
One  of  these  conversations,  or  rather 
Petrarch's  part  of  it,  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  in  which  the  poet  deplores  in 
impressive  language  the  woes  and 
wrongs  of  his  countiy. 

The  friends  parted  with  an  cd  rivederei 
in  Florence.  But  this  wish  was  to 
remain  unfulfilled.  For  Petrarch  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind,  and  writing  a 
letter  of  excuse  to  the  Florentines, 
started  for  his  lonely  retreat  of  Yaucluse. 
Whether  one  of  the  poet's  fits  of  mis- 
anthropy, or  his  old  prejudice  against 
Florence,  never  quite  overcome,  was  the 
cause  of  this  strange  conduct  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Another  step  he  took  two 
years  afterwards  seems  to  confirm  the 
latter  conjecture.  I  am  alluding  to  his 
entering  the  service  of  Giovanni 
Yisconti,  the  warlike  Archbishop  of 
Milan  and  sworn  enemy  of  the 
Republic,  whose  conduct  Petrarch 
himself  had  severely  reproved  in  his 
conversation  with  Boccaccio.  The 
latter  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  his 
friend's  inconsistency.  '*  How  could  you 
forget^"  he  writes,  "your  own  dignity, 
our  conversation  on  the  state  of  Italy, 
your  hatred  of  the  Archbishop,  your 
love  of  solitude,  and  of  the  liberty  so 
necessary  for  study,  and  imprison  the 
Muses  in  that  court  1  .  .  .  .  How  was 
it  that  a  Yisconti  could  obtain  what 
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King  Eobert,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
the  King  of  France  have  yainly  asked 
fort  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  you 
were  induced  to  accept  his  offer  hy  your 
indignation  at  your  fellow-citizens, 
who,  after  lestoring  your  patrimony 
have  again  depriTod  you  of  it.^  I 
do  not  disapprove  of  your  just  indigna- 
tion at  such  a  proceeding ;  but  Heayen 
forbid  that  I  should  cidl  it  honest  or 
justifiable  in  any  one  to  revenge  private 
injury  by  a  wrong  done  to  his  country." 
One  recognizes  Boccaccio's  love  in  the 
warmth  of  his  Teproaches.  He  is  grieved 
at  seeing  his  friend  and  master  act  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  his  greatness. 
But  there  is  no  bitterness  or  animosity 
in  his  rebuke,  only  sorrow,  and  anxious 
care  for  his  friend's  dignity  and 
happiness. 

Ilie  manly  straightforwardness  of  his 
conduct  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly,  but  equally  praiseworthy  is  the 
manner  in  which  Petrarch  Teceived  the 
advice  so  impetuously  offered.  He 
fully  appreciates  his  Mend's  anxiety, 
but  assures  him  at  the  same  time  that 
no  political  connection  could  ever  with- 
draw him  from  the  great  purposes  of 
his  life — ^learning  and  poetry.  The  only 
thing  in  the  letter  amounting  to  a  re- 
tort is  Petrarch's  remark,  that ''  talking 
of  service,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  worse 
to  serve  one  man  thfloi  a  whole  people 
of  tyrants."  There  the  discussion 
seems  to  have  ended,  although  Boccaccio 
occasionally  mentions  Betrarch^s  stay  at 
Milan  as  a  sore  point  But  their  mutual 
affection  remained  unalterably  the 
same. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  friends,  of 
which  we  have  authentic  information, 
took  place  in  1359.  Petrarch  was 
staying  at  Milan,  where  Boccaccio  paid 
him  a  visit  of  considerable  duration,  it 
would  seem.  Political  scruples,  which 
might  have  made  him  hesitate  at  enter- 
ing the  city  of  the  Yisconti,  had  given 
way  to  higher  considerations.  About 
this  time  we  have  to  date  the  beginning 
of  a  moral  revolution  in   Boccaccio's 

^  It  seems  from  this  that  the  Florentines 
had  punished  the  poefs  fickleness  hy  with- 
drawing their  grant 


nature,  which  soon  was  to  lead  to  im- 
portant results.  Petrarch,  as  has  been 
said  before,  had  from  the  first  been  his 
guide  and  monitor,  and  to  Petrarch  he 
went  again  in  the  present  crisis.  Their 
conversation  frequently  turned  Tzpon 
moral  topics,  and  in  an  eclogue,  pur- 
porting to  render  one  of  their  arguments, 
Boccaccio  extols  the  new  light  of  a 
higher  ideal  suddenly  breaking  upon 
him  :  ''Kmy  friend's  admonitions^''  he 
adds,  ''  did  not  lead  to  an  immediate 
triumph  over  myself  they  at  least 
kindled  in  me  the  desire  of  future 
victory." 

But  their  common  interest  in  liter- 
ary pursuits  was  not  wholly  lost  sight 
of.  Boccaccio,  on  this  occasion,  pre- 
sented his  friend  with  several  valuable 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and 
also  with  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  fdl  written  with  lus 
own  hand.  The  last-mentioned  gift 
was  one  of  peculiar  significance,  and 
indeed  referred  to  a  circumstance  which 
mi^t  have  been  fatal  to  a  friendship 
founded  on  a  less  secure  basis. 

Boccaccio's  enthusiasm  for  the  works 
of  Dante  is  well  known ;  he  was  one  o£ 
his  earliest  biographers  and  commenta- 
tors, and  age  and  infirmity  could  not 
prevent  him  from  accepting  at  a  later 
period  the  chair  created  for  the  exegesis 
of  the  Commedia  in  the  ITnivernfy  of 
Florence.    Petrarch,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  the  works  of  his  greatpredeoessor 
with  marked  neglect,  and  his  volumin- 
ous library  did  not  contain  a  copy  of 
modem  Itely's  most  glorious  poem.  His 
enemies  naturally  suggested  envy  as  the 
motive     of     this      strange      conduct 
Boccaccio  himself  felt   aggrieved   and 
perplexed.     Hence  his  preeent,  accom- 
panied by  some  Latin  verses,  in  which 
he  exhorts  Petrarch  to  study  the  work 
with  care,  and  after  this  to  stop  the 
slanderous  rumours  by  a  straightforward 
utterance  of  his  opinion.       Petrarch's 
answer  to  this  demand  is   long  and 
elaborate.     I  will  briefly  sketch  its  con- 
tents, leaving  it  for  the  reader  to  fonn 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  charge  which  it  tries  to 
refute.    Any  thought  of  envy  on  his 
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part  the  poet  indignantij  denies.  ^^Crede 
wiihi  nihil  a  me  longius,  wdla  miki 
pestie  ignaUor  inuidia  €9t.  As  to  Dante, 
in  pariicQlar,  I  haye  no  leaaon  to  hate 
him  who  lived  on  tarma  of  intLmaoy 
with  my  father  and  grandfather,  and 
-was  haniahed  with  them  by  their  politi- 
cal adversariea.  I  admire  his  stead- 
fiutness  of  purpose  not  to  be  bent  by 
poverty  or  peraeoution."  His.intentional 
ignorance  of  Dante's  chief  work  he 
explains  from  the  fear  of  nncooseionsly 
becoming  an  imitator;  he  now  nn- 
hesitatiiigly  admits  Dante  to  be  the  first 
of  vemacnlar  authors.  Bat  here  is  the 
rub.  Petmrch's  whole  pride  lay  in  his 
reputation  as  a  Latin  poet,  and  we  be- 
come painfully  aware  that  the  genial 
praise  just  quoted  flows  from  a  patron- 
ising yeicL  He  can  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous in  a  case  where  competition  with 
his  own  fiuae  is  out  of  the  question. 
^^  How  can  I  enyy  him  who  dedicated 
his  whole  life  to  that  to  which  I  gaye 
only  the  flower  and  flest-ihiits  of  my 
yoalihr'  After  the  impression  which 
this  cool  statement  has  probably  made 
on  the  reader^  it  is  only  feur  to  remind 
him  that  some  of  the  best  scholars  and 
authors  of  the  day  shared  with  Petrarch 
a  prejudice  against  the  so-called  lingua 
volgare  which  the  poet's  own  works 
were  so  largely  instrumental  in  dis- 
pelling. 

Boccaccio's  yisit  was  shortened  by  a 
circumstance  which,  intimately  as  it  con- 
cerned both  him  and  Petrarch,  deseryes 
our  attention.     It  leads  us  naturaUy  to 
that  element  in  their  friendship  which 
connects  it  with  the  great  current  of  in- 
tellectual progress.     News  reached  the 
friends  of   the  arrival   at    Venice    of 
Leontio  Pilato,   the  celebrated   Greek 
scholar,  then  on  his  way  to  the  Papal 
Court  at  Avignon.     Boccaccio  at  once 
resolved  to  secure  his  senrices  for  Italy, 
and  waylaying  him  he  persuaded  the 
learned  man  to  go  with  him  to  Florence, 
where,  soon  afterwards,  he  induced  the 
Senate  to  offer  a  Greek  professorship  to 
Leontio,    the  first  chair  of  the  kind 
founded  in  Western  Europe  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
We  in  England  are  apt  to  connect  the 


idea  of  classic  Benaiasance  with  the  age 
of  Baphael,  Michel  Angelo    and    the 
JuDedici,  with  the  Ginque  Cewto  in  fact 
With  regard  to  the  liteiEaiy  revival  this 
is  a  mistake  by  more  than  a  century. 
It  has  already  been  stated  how  both 
Petnrch  and  Boooaccio  encouraged  the 
study  of  the  gmat  Latin  authors    by 
word  and  example.     Both  were  cealous 
collectors  of  books,  and  to  Boccaccio  in 
particular  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
saved  many  a  valuable  manuscript  from 
the  callous  ignoranee  of  lasy  monks ; 
and  their  inteiast  was  not  confined  to  the 
writers  of  ancient  Borne.     At  a  time 
when  the  language  of  Hellas  was  ignored 
by  the  beat  sebolaTs  of  Italy,  Petrarch, 
at  a  compaaatively  advanced  age,  began 
a  serious  ooume  of  Ghnek  gxammar  and 
literature  under  BackMun,  the  ambassador 
from  Constantinople.     It  is  true  that 
his  pr^gveas  was  slow  and  limited,  that 
he  remained  on  ekmentariue  QraUte^  an 
elementary  Greek  according  to  his  own 
modest  confession.     But  the  example 
set  by  hun  acted  as  an  incentive  on 
others,  Boooacoio,  again,  being  amongst 
the  fint  in  this  xace  of  noble  emidation. 
He  now  leeeived  Leontio  Pilato  in  his 
house,  and  with  his  assistanoe  soon  was 
able  to  master  an^  oi^joy  Homer  in  his 
original  beauty.    At  his  own  expense 
he  ordered    MSS.   of   the  Iliad    and 
Odyssey  from  Greece,  and  by  his  advice 
Leontio  began  and  finished  in  about  two 
years  a  Latin  translation  of   the  two 
works.    It  is  indeed  not  too  much  to 
say  with   Gibbon  ''that  the   popular 
writer  who  derives  his  reputation  from 
the  Decaimeron-'-axL  hundred  novels  of 
pleasantry  and  love — ^may  aspire  to  the 
more  serious  praise  of  restoring  in  Italy 
the  study  of  Uie  Greek  language." 

But  tins  elegant  and  weU^deserved 
tribute  Boccaccio  did  not  earn  without 
much  personal  sacrifice.  Leontio  Pilato, 
great  scholar  as  he  was,  must  have 
been  one  of  the  least  desirable  com- 
panions that  can  well  be  imagined. 
From  the  quiet  annals  of  scholuship 
the  eccentricities  and  strange  adventures 
of  this  man  stand  out  with  graphic  dis- 
tinctness. He  displays  a  combination 
of  the  highest    scholarly    attainments 
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with  the  habits  of  a  charlatan.  One 
of  his  tricks  was  to  conceal  his  Italian 
nationality,  in  which  he  succeeded  with 
the  good-natured  Boccaccio.  But 
Petrarch  was  of  a  less  ciedolous  disposi- 
tion. ''Our  friend  Leo,"  he  writes, 
evidently  in  high  glee  at  his  discovery, 
<<  hails  horn  Calabria,  although  he  wants 
to  be  a  Thessalian — as  if  it  were  nobler 
to  be  a  Greek  than  an  Italian.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  in  Greece  he  is 
the  Italian,  so  that  in  either  countiy  he 
enjoys  the  prestige  of  foreign  origin." 
Boccaccio  hunself  has  not  much  to  say 
in  iieivour  of  his  guest  and  teacher.  His 
whole  aspect^  we  are  told,  inspired 
honor :  he  had  a  forbidding  counte- 
nance, a  long  beard,  and  black  hair,  and 
always  seemed  absorbed  in  meditation. 
To  this  were  added  rude  and  over- 
bearing manners,  and  a  habit  of 
grumbling  at  everyone  and  everything. 
It  zequii^,  indeed,  all  Boccaccio's  ur- 
banity and  all  his  love  of  study  to 
tolerate  such  an  inmate  in  his  home  for 
nearly  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Leontio  grew  restless,  and  per- 
suaded his  host  to  accompany  him  on  a 
visit  to  Petrarch,  then  staying  at  Venice. 
There  Boccaccio  left  him  and  returned 
to  Florence,  expecting  to  see  him  back 
again  in  due  time.  But  instead  of  his 
truant  guest  a  letter  arrived  from 
Petrarch  which  is  too  amusing  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  ''This  Leone," 
he  writes,  '^is  truly  and  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  brute  (bestia).  In  spite  of  my 
wish  and  prayer  he  left  me  shortly 
after  your  departure,  being  indeed  more 
deaf  and  immovable  than  the  rocks  to 
which  he  is  going.  Tou  know  both  him 
and  me,  and  might  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  greater,  his  moroseness 
or  my  good  humour.  Fearing  at  last 
that  by  living  too  much  with  him  his 
temper  might  prove  contagious,  and 
seein^moreover,  that  something  stronger 
than  prayers  would  be  required  to  keep 
liim  back,  I  permitted  him  to  depart, 
and  gave  him  as  travelling  companion 
Terence,  the  comic  poet,  although  I  do 
not  see  what  the  melancholy  Greek  and 
the  gay  African  can  have  in  common. 
....  He  left  me  with  many  sallies  of 


bitter  invective  against  Italy  and  every- 
thing Latin.  Bat,  lo  and  behold,  hardly 
can  he  have  arrived  in  Greece  when  I 
get  from  him  a  letter  longer  and  pricklier 
than  his  beard,  in  which^  amongst  other 
things,  he  praises  and  extols  Italy  and 
curses  Constantinople  instead,  whidi 
formerly  he  used  to  praise  up  to  the 
skies.  He  also  asks  me  for  an  invita- 
tion to  come  back  to  Italy  with  more 
fervour  than  that  with  which  the 
drowning  Peter  prayed  for  his  rescue 
firom  the  waves."  "  But  he  will  never 
have  a  letter  or  message  from  me," 
Petrarch  adds,  writing  again  to  Boc- 
caccio, ''to  call  him  back  again.  Let 
him  stay  where  he  wanted  to  go ;  and 
live  in  misery  where  he  went  with  in- 
solence." 

But  this  is  not  the  last  we  hear  of  the 
unfortunate  Leontio  Pilato.  His  death 
was  as  extraordinary  as  his  life  had 
been.  The  learned  Bavisius  Textor, 
according  to  Horace  Walpole,  wrote  a 
book  about  authors  who  died  laughing. 
Is  there  one  about  such  as  died  by  li^t- 
ning  f  or  did  many  distinguished  men  of 
letters  make  their  exit  in  that  melo- 
dramatic manner  f  I  know  of  one  only 
— the  one  we  have  been  speaking  o£  In 
spite  of  Petrarch's  significant  sfience, 
Leontio  Pilato  resolved  to  return  to 
Italy,  and  embarked  for  that  purpose  at 
Constantinople.  At  sea  they  were  ove^ 
taken  by  a  terrible  storm,  and  tiie 
frightened  scholar  ascending  the  mast  of 
the  vessel  was  there  killed  in  the  manner 
alluded  to.  Petrarch,  in  telling  Boc- 
caccio the  news  of  his  death,  cannot 
suppress  a  certain  feeling  of  compassion 
and  sorrow :  "  for  in  spite  of  his  un- 
pleasant ways  I  know  he  was  fond  of  me, 
and  after  all  we  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  him  for  our  studies." 

We  now  come  to  an  episode  in 
Boccaccio's  life  exceedingly  interesting 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and 
illustmtive  at  the  same  time  of  one  im- 
portant side  of  his  intimacy  with 
Petrarch.  The  moral  standard  of 
Boccaccio,  both  in  his  life  and  his 
writings,  was  not  a  vety  elevated  one, 
even  making  allowance  for  the  dissolute 
manners  of  his  aga     He  was  certainly 
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not  a  confinned  debaachee ;  his  refine- 
ment of  taste,  bis  enthusiasm  in  the 
canse  of  liteiatore,  preserred  him  from 
such  debasement     At  the  same  time 
these  nobler  feelings  made  him  all  the 
jnore  sensible  of  his  shortcomings.    He 
-was,  in  fieu^ty  one  of  those  complex  beings 
with  high  moral  aspirations,  bat  with- 
out snf&cient  steadiness  of  purpose  to 
come  up  to  their  own  ideal.     Hence  his 
occasional  fits  of  morbid  remorse  in- 
tensified, at  the  period  we  have  now 
reached,  by  the  gloom  of  ill-health  and 
approaching    old  age.     The  traces  of 
this  state  of  feeling  we  have  already 
discovered  in  his  conversations    with 
Petrarch  at  Milan.     We  can  therefore 
imagine  the  impression  produced  on  his 
agitated  mind,  when  not  long  after  his 
return  to  Florence,  a  Carthusian  monk 
called  on  him  with  the  following  start- 
ling  message  :     ''The    blessed    Peter 
(another  Carthusian  monk   lately  de- 
ceased) unknown  to  thee,  although  he 
knew  thee  well,  moved  to  pity  at  seeing 
thee  on  the  straight  road  to  perdition, 
has  sent  me  to  thee  with  a  summons  to 
change  thy  wicked  habits.    Eepent  thee 
and  chastise  thyself  for  the  dangerous 
and  immoral  purport  of  thy  vernacular 
writings,  a  danger  which  wiU  increase 
and   spread   unless   thou    change  thy 
principles.      Thou    hast    abused    the 
power  .  .  .  ."  and  so  forth,  in  the  most 
improved  style  of  monkish  oratory,  the 
climax  being  a  threat  of  imminent  death 
in  case  of  disobedience.    The  revelation 
of  a  secret  known  only  to  Boccaccio 
himself  is  said  to  have  given  additional 
force  to  this  posthumous  admonition. 

Boccaccio  was  deeply  moved.  Hia 
troubled  conscience^  fear  of  death, 
amazement  at  the  supernatural  agencies 
at  work,  all  combined  to  upset  lus 
intellectual  equipoise.  His  first  natural 
impulse  in  sucdi  cases  was  to  seek 
Petrarch's  help.  To  him,  therefore,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  detailing  the  incidents 
alluded  to,  and  expressing  his  firm 
resolve  to  sell  his  library,  abandon  all 
profuie  studies,  and  prepare  himself 
for  his  approaching  end  by  a  life  of 
repentance  and  religious  seclusion. 

Petrarch's  reply  is  extant    It  is  a 


masterpiece  of  good  sense,  and  ama- 
zingly  free    from   the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  the  time.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  Petrarch  in  matters 
of  intellect  was  centuries  in  advance 
of  his  age.     The   much   revered  and 
wonderful  science  of  astrology  he  treated 
with  utter  contempt,  and  a  siaiilar  feel- 
ing of  suspicion  he,  perhaps  not  unjustly, 
extended  to  medicine  such  as   it  was 
practised  at  the  time.     His  wholesale 
ridicule  of  the  profession  of  unguewUxrii 
(quacksalvers),  as    he  collectively  caUs 
them,  rivals  MoliWs  satire  in  sweeping 
poignancy.     A  trick  of  monkish  jug- 
glery stood  but  small  chance  of  success 
with  such  a  critic.    Probably  he  knew 
that  most  of  Boccaccio's  secrets  were 
certain  to  be  shared  by  at   least  one 
person,  of  a  sex,  too,  not  usually  credited 
with  much  reticence.    At  any  rate  he 
seems  incHnod  to  treat  the  supernatural 
part  of  the  story  very  lightly.      "It 
has   frequently  happened,"   he  writes, 
'^that  fictitious  and  lying  statements 
have  been  covered  wiUi  the  cloak  of 
religion ;   before  deciding  as  to  your 
particular  case  I  should  like  to  see  the 
messenger."     "  But  why,"  he  continues, 
"  do  we  despise  things  well  known  in 
order  to  be  impressed  by  what  is  hidden 
from  us  ?    Did  you  not  know  without 
this  monk  that  the  time  of  your  life  was 
measured — a  thing  that  every  child  could 
tell  ?     Do  not  saints  and  philosophers 
teach  you  the  same  1    Ought  not  man 
to  long  for  death  every  day  so  as  to  di^ 
tach  himself  from  material  things,  and 
to  ascend  a  height   beyond    the   foul 
breath  of  earthly  desire  1  Of  the  advice 
you  have  received  retain  what  is  good ; 
divest  your  spirit  of  mundane  cares,  and 
reform  your  Ufe  and  mind.     But  do  not 
abandon,  I  implore  you,  your  studies, 
the  healthy  food  of  a  healthy  mind, 
although   distasteful  and  nauseous  to 
the  weak  stomach."    Sooner  than  allow 
the  library  of  so  distinguished  a  man 
to  be  dispersed,  he  declares  his  own 
willingness  to  become  its  purchaser,  but 
at  the  same  time  exhorts  Boccaccio  not 
to  part  with  it    The  letter  ends  with 
an  affectionate  invitation  to  his  friend 
to  live   with   him  in  his  own  house 
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''  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  two  men 
of  the  same  heart;  nnder  the  same  roof." 
The  Uci  that  Boecaccio  contmned  his 
Homeric  stadies  with  Leontio  FOato 
(during  whose  starf  at  his  house  the 
jost-rcSated  incident  must  have  hap- 
pened) proves  his  asnenability  to  good 
advice ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  to  Petrareh^s  salutasry  in- 
terference^ the  liteMry  world  owes  the 
important  historical  and  mythological 
works  of  Boccaccio's  later  yean. 

It  remains  to  look  at  one  more  scene 
of  this  passionless  dnmuH-a  scene  full  of 
tenderness  and  gentle  melancholy.  In 
1368,  after  an  absenoe  fton  Italy,  Boc- 
caccio once  more  intended  to  visit  his 
fiiend  to  thank  him  for  some  liberal 
assistaaoe  recently  reoetved.  Pettansh 
at  that  time  was  living  with  his  married 
daughter  in  Yenice,  but  on  arriving  Boc- 
caccio found  that  both  the  father  of 
the  lady  and  her  husband,  Franceschino 
da  Brossano,  were  absent  ftom  home. 
Tullia,  however  (this  is  the  name  given 
to  Petrarch's  daughter  by  Boccaccio  in 
the  letter  contaiiring  the  incident),  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  ttid  placed  her  house 
and  her  father's  library  at  his  disposal 
But,  with  a  delicacy  hardly  perhaps  to 
be  expected  fitom-  the  author  of  the  De- 
cameronf  Booeacdo  declined  the  lady's 
hospitality  in  the  absence'  of  her  hue- 
band,  thinking  ilMi  n«Hher  his  grey 
hairs  nor  the  oonsid^ntble  rotundity  of 
his  figure  would  sulftcietttly  protect 
Tullia  from  the  strspiuionB  of  t£e  widced. 
Soon  afbarwards  EranosBchino  returned, 
and  his  oSkft  the  poet  now  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  stayed  with  the  yoimg  cou- 
ple for  some  tSme^  Boocaocio  then 
mentions  Tullia's  little  daughter,  who, 
he  adds,  in  her  ftoe  and  in  her  pretty 
childish  ways^  reminded  him  of  his  own 
little  girl  dead  long  ago;  and  it  ia 
touching  to  read  his  confession'  to  Pe- 
trarch, how  with  great  dtffloulty  be  triad 
to  hide  his  teats  ftom  the  parentft 

On  the  morning  of  July  19,  1374, 
Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  hie  library, 
with  his  head  resting  on  a  book.  A 
stroke  of  apoplexy  had  suddenly  killed 
hint  In  his  last  will  he  left  to  Boc- 
caccio, with  a  slight  touch  of  humour 


one  might  almost  think,  <^  fifty  Floren- 
tine gold  florins  to  buy  a  winter  coat 
for  his  nightly  studies  and  lucubra- 
tions." The  letter  from  Ersnoeechino 
da  Brossano  announcing  his  fktibeMn- 
law's  death,  readied  BoccaeosD  at  Cer- 
taldo,  his  native  i^ao^  wtiere  he  pos> 
seesed  some  property.  He  was  alowly 
recoveringfrom  a  severe  illnera,  and  this 
new  shodc  completdy  prostrated  hinL 
In  his  answer  to  Franceschino  he  poors 
forth  the  ftdness  of  his  grie£  Me  de- 
plores Italy  who  has  lost  such  a  son, 
the  surviving  iriends  who  ale  left  with- 
out a  pilot  on  the  ocean  of  hte.  Only 
his  extreme  wealmeBS  prevents  him 
from  visiting  a  tomb  eHshrining  a  heart 
*^the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the  sanetoaiy 
of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  of  arUstic 
perfedaon." 

Life  heneelbrth'  had  no  aiHiaelion  fo 
him,  and  he  longed  for  death  and  re- 
union with  hitf  Mend ;  bvt  one  duty 
remaiiied  unfulfilled,  a-  dtity  to  hds  me- 
mory. Petrasch's  Latlii  epic,  Jflica^  has 
dready  be^L  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
It  was  begun  at  an  eariyage;  acid,  like 
Qoetbe^s/ViiMf,  itrematned  the  object  of 
its  author's  love  and  care  almost  till  his 
last  day.  Be  went  on  inoessantly  alter- 
ing and  correotmg  it  with  all  tte  asve- 
rity  of  his  self-critical  nature.  **  Africa 
mea,"  he  writes  to  Boecaccio  at  an  ad* 
vanced  age,  **  qusB  tone  juvenia  notior 
jam  ftmosiorque  quam  veSem,  curis 
postea  multis  ae  giavibus  pressa  con- 
sennit.*'  At  one  time  he  was  so  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work  that  it  narrowly 
escaped  death  by  burning.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  anxiety  the  opus  magmtm  of 
Petrarch's  life  remained  unfinished  at 
his  death*  A  large  portion,  however, 
was  known  to  be  extant,  and  the  learned 
world  was  eagerly  looking  fbrwaid  to  its 
speedy  publication.  A  rumour  reached 
Boccaccio  that  owing  to  tiie  nef^igpnoe 
of  Petrarch's  hmie,  the  manuscript  had 
been  tampered  with  by  illiterate  scrib- 
blers. Immediately  his  energy  was 
roused.  A  letter  on  the  subject  written 
by  him  to  Petrarch's  son-in-law  is  ftdl 
of  the  fire  and  eneigy  of  his  early  styla 
He  entreats  Franceschino  to  publish  at 
once  an  authentic  copy  of  the  wprk. 
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ISe  deplores  the  carelessness  of  Petrarch's 
executors  in  not  appointing  a  competent 
peTson  as  editor  of  his  literary  remains. 
Se  even  seems  to  give  credence  to  vild 
TTunonrs  of  one  or  more  of  Petrarch's 
"  Trionpi "  haying  been  destroyed  by  en- 
vious persons,  and  points  out  the  grave 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  posses- 
sion of  such  invaluable  treasures.  In 
compliance  with  his  wish  Franceschino 
ordered  an  exact  copy  of  the  work  to  be 
made  expressly  for  Boccaccio,  who  un- 
fortunately died  before  it  was  finished 
There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  to 
his  energetic  interference  the  preserva- 
tion of  Africa  is  mainly  due ;  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  difier  from  contem- 
porary criticism  as  to  the  value  of  that 
work,  we  cannot  refbse  our  admiration 
to  a  j&iendship  outlasting  death  itself. 

Boccaccio  survived  his  friend  one  year 
and  five  monJhs,  dying  in  December 


1375.  Shortly  before  his  end  he  wrote 
a  sonnet,  in  which  the  two  great  affec- 
tions of  his  life — for  Petrarch  and  Fiam- 
metta — find  pathetic  utterance.  I  have 
attempted  a  literal  translation,  which 
may  fitly  close  this  article : — 

**  Nov  hast  thou  left  me,  master  dear;  now  art 
At  rest  in  that  eternal  Luuse,  where  free 
From  earthly  strife  God-choeen  souls  shall 

be 
When  from  this  sinftd  world  they  do  depart 
Now  art  thou  where  frill  many  a  time  thy 

heart 
Prew  thee  thy  Laura  once  again  to  see ; 
Where  with  my  beautifril  Fiammetta  she 
In  Qod's  most  blisafrd  presence  taketh  part. 
Cino,  Senucdo,  Dante,  thee  around, 
Gazing  on  thioSgs  onr  reason  may  not  grasp. 
Calmly  abide  in  sempiternal  rest 
If  here  thy  trosty  friend  I  have  been 

found, 
Draw  me  to  thee,  that  I  may  see  and  clasp 
Her  who  love's  flame  first,  kindled  in  my 

breast'* 

P.   HUESTSB.     . 
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MusioiANS  cannot  help  now  and  then 
being  strack  by  the  strange  and   not 
always  explicable  mistakes  made  by  some 
of  our  greatest  writers  in  connection 
with  mnsic.     They  may,  perhaps,  be 
reminded  in  return  that  if  authors  fre- 
quently make  blunders^-or,  to  be  pre- 
cise, write  nonsense — on  the  subject  of 
music,  musicians  have  sometimes  shown 
remarkable    ignorance    of     literature. 
lyanofiF,  the  famous  Russian  tenor,  after 
seeing  Beaumarchais'  Barbier  de  Seville 
at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  told  Rossini,  as 
an  interesting  piece  of  news,  that  the 
French  had  turned  his  Barbtere  into  a 
comedy,  and  that  it  went  remarkably 
well  in  its  new  form.      Only  the  other 
day    an    eminent  Italian  vocalist    in 
London,   on  being    introduced   to  the 
eminent  English  vocalist,  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  expressed  much  satisfac- 
tion at  making  the  acquaintance  of  our 
great  national  dramatist,  adding,  in  an 
aside,  to  a  friend,  "Jenele  croyais  pas 
sijeune.**     Passing  from  singers,  whose 
chief  business   is    the    production    of 
Aound,  to  composers,  who  belong  to  the 
great  &mily  of  artistic  creators,  it  would 
be  easy  to  cite  instances  of  disregard 
shown  by  the  latter,  in  their  musical 
settings,  for  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
words.     An  Italian  Church  composer, 
not  finding  the  words  or  syllables  of 
the  Credo  sufficiently  numerous  for  the 
melody  to  which  he  was  adapting  it, 
is  said  to  have  interpolated  here  and 
there  such  words  as  ah  and  non.     Thus 
treated  his  profession  of  £uth  became 
CredOf  non  credOf  ah  non  credo  in  unum 
Deum.     Another,  as  if  to  show  that  he 
at  least  understood  the  literal  meaning 
of  his  words  introduced  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  of  an  Agnus  Dei  the 
conventional  instruments    of    pastoral 
music     Balfe,  in  fitting  a  melody  to 
Tennyson's    ''  Come  into  the    garden, 
Maud,"    has  strongly  accentuated  the 


first  word — on  which  no  accent  should 
fall.  It  is  true  that  the  very  fertile, 
though  not  always  original,  composer 
had  borrowed  his  theme,  note  for 
note,  from  Macbeth's  principal  air  in 
Verdi's  opera  of  Macbetto,  which  may 
account  for  some  manipulation  of  the 
words.  Wallace,  in  a  trio  in  Maritana 
composed  to  the  words,  "Turn  on, 
old  Time,  thy  hour-glass,"  has  made 
*^  time  "  a  word  of  seven  syllables,  and 
"hour"  a  word  of  two.  A  French 
vocalist  under  the  first  Republic  found 
himself  condemned  not  to  extend  one 
syllable  (and  that  syllable  with  an  »  in 
the  middle !)  over  seven  notes,  bnt  to 
deliver  six  syllables  where  the  composer 
had  only 'furnished  music  for  one.  In 
Montigny's  Deserteur  one  of  the  most 
popular  airs  begins  with  this  line  : — 


"  Le  loi  paisait  et  le  tambour  battait  aaz 
champs." 

All  mention  of  "^  roi^*  being  for- 
bidden, "  ^  M "  was  found  a  conve- 
nient substitute  for  the  banished  word. 
"  Vive  fe  foi  "  did  duty  for  "  Vive  U  nd," 
and  in  Le  Diserteur  "  la  hi "  waa  de- 
scribed as  passing  in  procession  between 
lines  of  faithful  soldiers.  A  singer  who 
was  unable  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  ab- 
stract conception  riding  on  horseback 
or  in  a  carriage,  replaced — 

"  La  loi  possait  et  le  tambour  battait  aox 
champs," 

by- 

"  Le  pouvoir  ex^tif  passut  et  le  tambour 
battait  aux  champs." 

But  the  greatest  sinners  of  all  in 
connection  with  music  are  our  own 
librettists.  In  the  English  version  of 
Dinorah,  Corentin,  the  Breton  peasant, 
having  to  say  in  verse,  and  to  a  particu- 
lar tune,  that  some  men  are  brave  and 
others  are  not,  is  made  to  state  the  case 
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by  means  of  symbols  in  the  following 


"  A  was  bom  to  live  in  war  and  thunder, 
B  is  othenrise  and  so  is  C." 

The  author  of  these  curious  lines 
makes  the  bad  character  in  Stemdale 
[Bennett's  May  Qtutn  say,  in  reference 
to  the  heroine's  beauty  (at  the  beginning 
of  the  trio)  : — 

<'  Can  that  eye  a  cottage  hide  ? " 

the  meaning  of  the  strangely  inverted 
inquiry  being — "  Can  a  girl  with  such 
eyes  as  yours  consent  to  remain  hidden 
in  a  oottagel" 

Much  better,  as  regards  simplicity 
and  sense,  than  "A  was  born,"  &c. 
or  "Can  that  eye  a  cottage  hide," 
are  the  following  lines  written  by  an 
ingenious  Frenchman  as  an  additional 
verse  to  "  God  save  the  king."  When 
at  the  time  of  the  Eestoration  Louis 
XVIII.  was  conveyed  from  Dover  to 
Calais  on  an  English  man-of-war  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William 
IV.,  a  banquet  was  given  at  Calais  in 
honour  of  the  English  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral ;  "  God  save  the  king  "  was  sung, 
and  this  new  stanza  was  tacked  on  to 
the  anthem  for  the  occasion  : — 

"  God  save  noble  Clarence, 
Who  brings  her  king  to  France, 

God  save  Clarence ! 
He  maintains  the  glory 
Of  the  British  navy, 
0  God,  make  him  happy ; 

God  save  Clarence ! " 

The  rhymes  in  these  remarkable 
verses,  to  a  French  ear,  or  rather  to  a 
French  eye,  are  probably  not  bad.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
rhythm,  though  nearly  perfect  to  the  eye, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  by  tiie 
ear.  The  words  might  easily  enough  be 
sung  to  the  time  of  "God  save  the 
king;"  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
singers  giving  them  with  much  spirit. 

In  Arsinoef  ''the  first  opera,"  ac- 
cording to  Addison,  '*that  gave  us  a 
taste  for  Italian  music,"  Clayton,  who 
afterwards  wrote  music  for  Addison's 
Jiosanumdf  and  whose  works  were  repre- 
sented by  Steele  as  a  sort  of  "  music  of 
the  future,"  before  which  Handel's 
paltry  productions  must  eventually  si] 


into  insignificance,  had  to  set  the  fol- 
loiring  verses : — 

*'  Queen  of  Darkness,  sable  night, 
Ease  a  wandering  lover's  pain ; 

Guide  me,  lead  me. 
Where  the  nymph  whom  I  adore, 

Sleeping,  dreaming, 
Thinks  of  love  and  me  no  morei" 

In  the  '^  repeat''  of  the  melody  which 
Clayton  fitted  to  these  lines,  or  to  which 
the  lines  had  to  be  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  it  suited  the  com- 
poser to  stop  at  line  the  fourth;  so 
that  the  singer  ended  the  piece,  witiiout 
completing  it,  by  exclaiming — 

**  Guide  me,  lead  me,  • 
Where  the  nymph  whom  I  adore ! " 

With  a  similar  disregard  of  the  mean- 
ing of  hiq  author.  Shield,  who  com- 
posed a  century  later  than  Clayton,  has 
travestied  Shakespeare  by  punctuating 
hiin  as  follows  : — 

"  0  happy  happv  happy  fiur, 
Your  eyes  are  load-stars 
And  your  tongue  sweet  air." 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Clayton,  ^'  The 
style  of  this  music,"  he  had  explained  in 
an  address  to  the  public,  "  is  to  express 
the  passions,  which  is  the  soul  of  music." 
Clayton,  apart  from  music,  was  pro- 
bably a  clever  and  agreeable  man ;  and 
taking  him  at  his  own  valuation,  or 
judging  him,  perhaps,  by  his  general 
ability,  the  contributors  to  the  Spectator 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  all 
he  believed  himself  to  be.  They  could 
follow  Clayton  in  his  plausible  argu- 
ments and  in  the  indignation  he  ex- 
pressed at  Handel's  venturing  to  intro- 
duce a  foreign  entertainment  into 
England ;  while  Handel's  music  on  the 
other  hand  said  nothing  to  them.  They 
did  not  hesitate  then  to  give  the  pub- 
licity of  the  Spectator  to  a  letter  in 
which  Clayton  not  only  proposed  to 
start  concerts  of  British  music  —  or 
rather  of  his  own  so-called  Italian  music 
''grafted  upon  English  poetry" — but 
declared  "  that  fiavouring  our  design  is 
no  less  than  reviving  an  art,  which 
runs  to  ruin  by  the  utmost  barbarism 
under  an  affectation  of  knowledge." 
The  good  opinion  which  Addison  and 
Steele  had  formed  of  Clayton  as  a  musi- 
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cian  leminds  oue  a  little  of  the  admira- 
tion felt  for  Berlioz,  and  indirectly  for 
Berlioz's  mTuric,  by  Heine  and  Theophile 
Gantieri—wlio  could  not  fail  to  be 
charmed  by  Berlioz's  ^it  It  reminds 
one  much  more  of  the  popularity  en- 
joyed by  Thackttray's  Sir  George  Thrum^ 
the  sturdy  representative  of  native 
musical  talent^  whose  '^  downright 
English  stuffs  was  contrasted  with  the 
<<  infernal  twaddle  and  disgusting  slip- 
slop" of  Donizetti*  Without  being  a 
musidan,  Thackeray  was  artist  enough 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
music  of  Donizetti,  an  Italian  composer 
of  the  second  claas,  aoid  that  of  Sir 
George  Thrum,  a  composer  of  no  class. 

Thackemyi  with  genius  and  intelli- 
gence equally  developed,  could  not  write 
absurdly,  in  however  small  a  degree, 
on  music,  or  on  any  other  subject.  But 
he  could  make  mistakes;  and  it  once 
occurred  to  him  that  Beethoven  had 
composed  a  very  beautiftd  piece,  called 
the  Dream  of  St  Jerome^  of  which  no 
mention  is  made  in  any  catalogue  of 
Beethoven's  works.  Beethoven  might 
have  produced  a  piece  under  that  titie ; 
buty  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  he  did  not. 
In  due  time,  however — a  proof  that 
lliackeray's  conception  had  nothing 
ridiculous  in  it — the  dream  became  a 
reality ;  and  ^i^.  Jeromes  Dream,  com- 
posed by  L.  van  Beethoven,  may  now 
be  puxuiased  of  all  respectable  music- 
sellers.  It  is  said  that  one  day  an 
admirer  of  Thackeray  and  of  Beethoven, 
anxious  to  learn  which  of  Beethoven's 
compositions  had  given  so  much  plea- 
sure to  the  great  novelist,  asked  timidly, 
but  with  an  air  of  conviction,  at  a 
Weslrend  music-shop,  for  '*  Beethoven's 
Dream  of  St.  Jerome"  After  a  little 
delay,  and  probably  a  brief  consultation, 
tile  answer  returned  to  the  enterprising 
amateur  was  to  the  effect  tiiat  **iheDream 
of  St  Jerome  might  be  had  in  a  few 
days,  but  that  it  was  for  the  moment 
out  of  print."  It  had,  of  course,  been 
explained  that  this  perfectly  imaginary 
work  was  spoken  of  in  the  Adventurer 
of  Philip  (Chapter  xxxii)  And,  as  if 
to  do  honour  to  Thackeray's  fancy,  a 
piece,  or  portion  of  a  piece,  by  Beet- 
hoven, was  engraved  under  the  title. 


which  Thackeray  had  probably  heard 
applied,  half  in  pleasantry,  half  in 
earnest,  to  some  other  piece  by  the 
same  master.  In  fSBmiliaw  where  mtisic 
is  much  cultivated  a  composition  m^ 
easily  get  to  be  known  by  a  name  of 
which  the  significance  will  be  by  no 
means  apparent  to  those  unacquainted 
with  its  private  cnigin. 

After  all  Thackeray 's^'musical  mistake 
is  not  worse  than  a  litemy  mistake 
made  for  the  finst  time  many  years  ago 
by  the  great  Wagner,  and  dutifully  re- 
peated again  and  again  by  hia  fdthfnl 
followers.  Figaro,  in  Le  Barbier  de 
ShjilUy  says,  as  he  improvises  the  words 
of  his  air  (in  the  situation  where 
Eossini  has  placed  Largo  al  facMvm) 
"  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  (fetre  dU 
on  le  chante"  Herr  Wagner^  and  the 
Wagnerites,  for  "  Ce  ^i  ne  vaut  pa^  la 
peine  d'itre  dit "  substitute  **  Ce  qpd  ed 
trap  sot  pour  Ore  dit ;  "  and  assign  tiie 
remark,  as  improved  by  themselves,  not 
to  Beaumarchais'  Figaro  speaking  in 
jest,  but  to  Voltaire  speaking  sedoiisly 
in  his  own  character. 

Thackeray  is  not  the  only  "P^g^**^ 
novelist  of  the  present  day  who,  to  an 
ucknown  piece  of  music,  has  given  an 
unknown  name.  In  Mr.  Black's  Tkret 
Feaihersy  when  Wenna  goes  up  to  the 
house  to  see  the  old  kdy,  she  sits  down 
to  the  piano,  and  afterwairdfl^  in  telliiig 
her  sister  what  she  has  done,  says  that 
she  played  two  Lieder  and  ^  BeOhoven'i 
Farewell " — ^under  which  title,  when  the 
piece  has  been  sufficiently  asked  for, 
we  may  hope  some  daj  to  see  a  eom- 
panion  to  the  Dream  of  SL  Jtreme 
brought  out  Yeiy  difierent  in  ehaiacter 
from  these  errors  as  to  the  titles  of  works, 
or  as  to  the  existence  of  works  whidi 
were  never  composed,  is  a  mistake  whidi 
disfigures  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
modem  fiction.  In  the  novel  in  ques- 
tion a  '*  perfect  accord  of  descending 
fifths,"  is  dwelt  upon  with  a  sort  of  rap- 
ture. Kow  irrespective  of  aU  rules  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  try  an 
''accord  of  descending  fifths**  on  the 
piano  to  see  whether  or  not  sneh  a  thing 
is  even  tolerabla  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  highest  literary  cdrdesa 
taste  for  sequences  of  fifths  is  on  the 
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increase.  In  a  yolume  of  very  chann- 
ing  songs  by  one  of  the  meet  popular 
novelists  of  the  day  the  purple  cover  is 
oetentatiously  adorned  with  a  sequence  of 
ascending  fifths  printed  in  notes  of  gold. 
Attention  hating  once  been  called 
to  the  matter,  it  need  hardly  be  paid 
that  ^  accords  of  fifths  **  in  mtiBic  are 
neither  desirable  nor  trndesiTable,  but 
simply  not  to  be  thought  of.  Lucy 
and  Stephen  no  moie  sang  snch  in- 
tolerable sounds  than  Jnles  Janin  saw 
live  red  lobsters — except)  indeed,  in 
bia  mind's  eye-^when  in  a  celebrated 
flight  of  fancy  he  described  the  lobster 
aa  the  <'  Cardinal  of  the  Sea."  Alfred 
de  Mnsset  placed  Andalnsians  in  Barce- 
lona— 

''  Avez-Yons  vu  dans  Saroeloneb 

XTne  Andalouse  au  teint  brum  1 " 

But  the  BvkB  at  Clarence  ("*  Ood  save 
noble  Clareace^"  &c)  went  fkp  beyond 
Mnsaet^  and  proved  himself  as  a  natu- 
ral historian  at  least  the  equal  of  Jules 
Janin.  Giowiog  enthusiastic  about  the 
deamesa  of  the  sea  at  Malta  His  Eoyal 
Highness  is  repotted  to  have  exclaimed  : 
''  At  twenty  fathoms^  sir,  you  could  see 
the  bottom  red  with  lobsters  by  G— ^." 
There  may  be  red  lobsters  in  the  sea 
(dead  onse)  as  iliere  may  be  "sequences 
of  fifOiS'"  in  music.  But  neither  would 
be  delightful. 

In  UtuU  TmfCit  Cdbm  not  only  mmor 
cians  and  amateurs  of  music,  but  all 
readam  must  have  been  astonished  to 
find  one  of  the  personages  playing  the 
piano  "with  an  airy  and  bird-like  touch'' 
The  bird  as  a  pianist  might  fbrm  a  com- 
panion pietors'te  /a  20»  as  an  equestrian. 

Ouida,  in  a  lively  account  of  the 
sufferings  to  whieh  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  brigade  of  Ouards  are  ex- 
posed during  the  London  season,  makes 
one  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
so  fivr  foiget  himself  at  an  evening 
party  as  to  propose  to  a  young  lady 
"between  two  movements  of  a  sym- 
phony.''  Ouida  or  her  hero  may  have 
had  pecofiarlybadluek;  but  as  a  general 
rule  noddng  so  formidable[as  a  symphony 
is  presented  at  an  evening  party. 

To  the  poet  a  good  deal  is  permitted. 
When,  however,  tibe  poet  appears  in  the 


character  of  novelist,  and  introduces  a 
musical  performance,  he  ought  not  to 
make  his  players  execute  a  work  under 
impossible  conditions.  Haydn  wrote 
music  of  almost  all  kinds.  But  he  never 
composed  quartets  for  "three  violins  and 
a  flute."  Tet  we  are  assured,  in  Z€«lfw^ 
rahlesy  that  on  the  occasion  of  Yaljean's 
banquet  "three  violins  and  a  flute  played 
in  an  undertone  quatuors  of  Haydn." 

It  may  be  said  that  if  Victor  Hugo, 
in  an  admirable  romance^  has  thought 
fit  to  misrepresent  the  character  of 
Haydn's  quartets,  Ids  object  in  writing 
Lt8  Jliis^rables  was  not  to  teach  music. 
But,  author  of  the  finest  romances,  the 
finest  lyric  poems,  the  only  fine  plays,  and 
the  best  libretto  of  the  period — his  own 
arrangement  of  Etimeralda  as  an  opera- 
book — it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  encouraged  by  his  example 
a  species  of  carelessness  in  which  it  is 
only  too  easy  to  follow  him. 

In  England  no  disgnuse  is  attached 
to  total  ignorance  of  musie  and  every- 
thing connected  therewith.  But  when 
an  author  undertakes  to  enlighten  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  music  and 
musicians  he  ought  not  to  mistake  a 
celebrated  dramatio  sing^for  a  painter. 
Nor,  in  speaking  of  a  vocalist  so  en- 
tirely unknown  to  himj  ouglit  he  to 
assume  an  air  of  ftmiliarity  with  the 
man  in  that  pictorial  character  which 
never  belonged  to  him;  nor,  above 
all,  ought  he  to  make  errors  of  this 
kind  in  a  book  treating  not  only  in  a 
general  manner  of  music,  but  also  in  a 
special  manner  of  "music  and  morals." 
In  a  work  published  under  the  title  just 
cited,  the  author  transports  us  "  through 
the  kindneas  of  Dr.  Uszt,"  to  what  he 
calls  a  ^tfvee^— held  late  in  the  evening — 
at  Chopin's  rooms  in  the  Chaussfe 
d'Antin.  Among  Chopin's  visitors  is 
Adolphe  Nourrit)  the  ftmous  tenor, 
whom  Mr.  Haweis  mistakes  for  a 
painter.  ''Adolphe  Ifourrit,"  writes 
our  author,  "the  noble  and  ascetic 
aridst,  stands  apart.  He  has  some- 
thing of  the  grandeur  of  the  Middle 
Ages  about  bun.  In  his  later  ymrs 
he  refused  to  paint  any  sulrject  which 
was  wanting  in  true  dignity."  That  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  our  guide 
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to  morals  in  connection  ipritlx  music. 
Painting,  after  Liszt,  a  gathering  at 
Chopin's  he  produces  a  flagrantly  in- 
correct copy  of  a  very  flashy  original. 
I^ourrit  is  said  to  have  suggested  to 
Meyerbeer  the  scene  of  the  grand  duet 
which  closes  so  effectively  the  fourth  act 
of  Lei  Huguenots,  and  to  have  given 
valuable  hints  to  Donizetti  for  /  Martiri. 
He,  in  fact,  showed  himself  in  many  ways 
an  ''artist^"  but  not  as  he  is  here 
imagined,  an  artist  with  the  brush.  The 
unfortunate  '^  artist,"  when  he  found  his 
power  as  a  singer  forsaking  him,  commit- 
ted suicide.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  he  was  at  no  period  of  his  life 
a  painter. 

Mr.  Haweis  does  not  think  much  of 
the  opera  as  a  form  of  art.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  argue  that  the  musical 
drama  is  neither  drama  nor  music  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  its  existence,  that  it  cannot 
existb  But,  as  a  writer  on  music  and  on  the 
connexion  between  music  and  morals,  he 
ought  not  to  represent  Mendelssohn  as 
condemning  the  moral  tendency  of  a 
scene  in  Meyerbeer^s  Eobert  le  Diable^ 
when  the  scene  which  Mendelssohn  re- 
fers to  in  the  letter  quoted  in  Mtmc  and 
Morals  belongs  to  Auber's  Fra  Diavolo, 
Besides  confounding  Fra  Biavolo  with 
Robert  le  Liable^  and  mistaking  the 
first  [dramatic  singer  of  his  time  for  a 
painter  of  religious  pictures,  the  same 
writer  declares  it  to  be  "  well  known 
that  the  openiug  to  the  William  Tell 
overture  was  written  for  a  cdebrated 
violoncello  at  Yienna,"  whereas  it  is 
notorious  that  William  TeU,  over- 
ture and  all,  was  composed  for  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Paris.  A  writer  who 
makes  such  mistakes  as  these  cannot 
fisdl,  in  the  course  of  500  and  odd 
pages,  to  make  a  great  many  more  of 
the  same  kind.  In  &ci  he  speaks  of 
the  "  yodelling  "  of  Polish  peasants ; 
describes  the  infant  Gluck  as  « William 
Christopher  Bitter  von  Gluck"  (as 
though  Gluck  had  been  bom  a  knight); 
makes  Mozart's  canary  sing  ''in  G 
sharp  "  (whereas  all  the  poor  bird  did 
was  to  sing  an  air  in  which  G  sharp 
occurs);  cites  Oecolampadius  (a  con- 
temporary of  Luther)  as  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Mendelssohn ;  and  says 


mildly  of  Salieri,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  Mozart,  that  he  ''did  not 
appreciate  him."  The  magority,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Haweis's  errors  are  not  at 
all  amusing.  He  makes  MendeLsBohn 
die  in  1847  and  visit  England  in  1848. 
He  assigns  Beethoven's  Adelaida  to  the 
year  1801  instead  of  1794;  and  after 
referring  to  the  composer^s  passion  for 
the  Countess  Giucciordi,  observes  tliat  m 
the  immortal  song  of  Adelaida — com- 
posed seven  years  before — "  we  can  al- 
most hear  the  refrain  of  'My  angel! 
my  all !  my  life  1 '  (15)  and  such  lik« 
passionate  utterances." 

If  an  author  who  professes  to  instruct 
and  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to 
music — and  who  is  himself  a  cultivated 
amateur— commits  blunders,  not  by  the 
dozen  or  the  score,  but  by  hundreds,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Charies 
lamb,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  would 
write  veryaccurately  about  it  "Much  less 
in  voices,"  he  says  in  the  Chapter  <m 
Fare,  "can  I  distinguish  a  sopnno 
from  a  tenor.  Only  sometimes  the 
thorough-bass  I  contnvCj  to  goess  at, 
from  its  being  supereminently  harsh  and 
disagreeable."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
gentle  Elia  did  not  content  himself 
with  the  simple  and  sufficient  word 
"  bass ; "  "thorough-bass"  meaning  some- 
thing very  different  fix}m  what  he  in- 
tended to  express.  Elsewhere^  in  Im- 
perfect Sympathies,  Lamb^  who  frankly 
admitted  that  he  could  not  "distin- 
guish a  soprano  from  a  tenor/'  speaks  of 
the  Hebrew  enthusiasm  of  Braham — 
who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  a 
tenor, — ^breaking  out  as  he  sang  "  When 
the  children  of  Israel  passed  throu^  the 
Bed  Sea."  There  are,  however,  no  such 
words  in  the  tenor  peurt  of  the  OraUma 

Among  other  unfounded  charges  made 
against  Prince  Bieonarck,  the  illustri- 
ous statesman  has  been  accused  of  de- 
scribing Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  flat  as 
Beethoven's  "Sonata  in  A."  In  that 
interesting  novel  of  contemporary 
political  life.  For  Sceptre  and  Crown, 
the  Prussian  Foreign  Minister  (anno 
1866)  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  de- 
clare war  against  Austria.  Much  agi- 
tated he  calls  upon  the  eminent  pianist 
and  politician,  Herr  von  Keudell,  to 
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calm  bim  by  playing  tbe  funeral  march 
from — as  the  author,  or  at  least  the 
English  translator,  puts  it — ^'Beetho- 
ven's Sonata  in  A."  Prince  Bismarck 
has  declared  more  than  once  in  the 
Frossian  Chamber  that  he  never  said 
''Migbt  before  light;"  and  that  his 
famous  remark  about  the  efficacy  of 
blood  and  iron  was  not  his  own,  but 
was  quoted  from  a  well  known  German 
poem.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
from  Prince  Bismarck's  own  lips  that  he 
never  spoke  of  the  piece,  which  he  prob- 
ably knows  as  ''the  Sonata  with  the 
funeral  march,"  as  "  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  A." 

Some  writers,  in  dealing  with  musical 
matters,  commit  errors  of  so  simple  a 
natnre  that  one  scarcely  likes  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  their  expense.   The  pedant  who 
makes  a  mistakeought  never  to  bespared. 
But  there  was,  at  least,  no  affectation  of 
tecbmcal  knowledge  in  the  observation 
addressed  to  the  chief  of  a  French  muni- 
cipality by  a  secretary,  who,  commis- 
sioned to  report  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  local  theatre  was  managed, 
wrote :  "  The  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
has  not  played  a  note  since  his  arrival. 
If  be  contents  himself  with  making  ges- 
tures, I  suggest  that  he  be  discharged." 
Nothing  droller  than  the  above  is  to 
be  found  even  in  that  great  repertory  of 
moral  and  musical  blunders  from  which 
several  choice  specimens  have  already 
been  presented.    For  the  best  collection 
of   similar  mistakes  brought  together 
with  derisive    intention  Berlioz's  Zes 
GroUiques  de  la  Mtutque  should  be  con- 
sulted.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  whereas  the  English  writer   goes 
wrong  only  when  he  speaks  of  composers, 
singers,  musical  historians,  and  musical 
works,    without   showing   any    funda- 
mental ignorance  of  music  as  an  art, 
the  errors  which  Berlioz  thought  worthy 
of  his  attention  are  those  of  persons  to 
whom,  musicians  as  they  thought  them- 
selves, the  first  principles  of  music  must 
have  been  unknown.    It  will  be  enough 
to  quote    from   Berlioz's    entertaining 
work  the  substance  of  two  anecdotes. 
A  young  lady — says  the  French  com- 
poser whose  literary  productions  every 


one  can  admire — buying  a  piece  of 
music  at  Brandus's,  was  asked  whether 
the  fact  of  its  being  "in  four  flats" 
would  be  any  obstacle  to  her  playing 
it  She  replied  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence to  her  how  many  flats  were  marked, 
as  beyond  two  she  scratched  them  out 
with  a  penknife. 

Our  second  anecdote,  after  Berlioz, 
is  of  a  dancer  who,  rehearsing  with  the 
orchestra  and  finding  that  something 
went  wrong,  thought  the  fault  must  lie 
with  the  musicians.  "  What  key  are  you 
playing  in  ?"  he  inquired.  "  E,"  replied 
the  conductor.  "I  thought  so,"  con- 
tinued the  dancer;  "you  must  trans- 
pose the  air.  I  can  only  dance  to  it 
in  D.  "  What  would  Berlioz  have  said 
could  he  have  seen  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  poems  in  our  language  these 
melodious  but  inaccurate  lines 


"  All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stiir'd 
To  the  dancers  aandng  in  tone." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  dancers,  however  perfectly  they 
may  dance  in  time,  cannot,  unless  they 
make  music  with  their  feet,  dance  in 
tune.  Berlioz,  by  the  way,  as  a  great 
master  of  instrumentation,  might  not 
have  liked  the  composition  of  the  little 
orchestra — "flute,  violin,  bassoon."  But 
the  bassoon  was  adopted,  years  ago, 
into  English  poetry,  and,  thanks  to 
Coleridge  and  to  Tennyson,  will  remain 
there. 

What,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  said  about 
Coleridge  and  his  "loud  bassoon,"  except 
that  in  the  first  place  the  bassoon  is  fiot 
loud  1  Out  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  no  one 
ever  heard  a"loudbassoon."  Havingbeen 
long  accustomed  to  it,  however,  people 
have  got  to  like  it^  and  now  would  not, 
on  any  account,  see  the  "  loud  bassoon  " 
replaced  by  the  "tender  trumpet,"  or 
the  "  gentle  ophicleide ;"  which  for  the 
rest  would  suit  neither  the  rhythm  nor 
the  rhyme  of  the  poeuL  There  is, 
however,  another  solemn  and  sonor- 
ous instrument  which  might  have 
served  the  poet's  purpose.  The  trom- 
bone, since  it  has  been  associated  with 
the  Statue  of  the  Commander^  in  Don 
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By  ''masters"  she  now  clearly  sees 

She  then  wa9  rarely  seen. 
The  ''ladies''  she  was  fain  to  please 

Pleased  her  not  oft,  I  ween. 
God  knows,  the  concourse  rough  and  rude, 

Wherein  she  sold  her  ware, 
Held  many  masters  not  so  good, 

And  ladies  not  so  fair. 

Yet  "Violets,  sweet  violets," 
It  ever  was  her  cry. 

"A  penny  biinch  of  violets. 
Fair  ladies,  will  you  buy!** 

And  she  had  tasted  love,  poor  thing, 

For,  swiftly  to  her  feet, 
A  tiny,  blue-eyed  boy  would  spring 

To  lead  her  o'er  the  street 
Doubtless  this  motherhood  had  brought 

Much  sweetness  to  her  life. 
Though  records  might  be  vainly  sought 

To  find  her  written  "i»Kfe;" 

So  "Violets,  sweet  violets," 

It  ever  was  her  cry. 
"  A  penny  bunch  of  violets. 

Good  masters,  will  you  buyl" 


So  through  all  good  and  evil  hap. 

While  time  flew  o'er  her  head. 
Drew  she  from  nature's  gracious  lap 

Her  slender  store  of  bread ; 
And  with  the  simple  meadow  flow'r, 

Gave  out  her  courtly  phrase, 
Eecalling  to  a  living  hour. 

The  language  of  dead  days. 

0  "Violets,  sweet  violets," 

It  ever  was  her  cry. 
*'  A  penny  bunch  of  violets. 
Fair  ladies,  will  you  buyl" 

Some  said  if  thus  her  urchin  should 

Supply  his  parent's  need 
While  duly  earning  daily  food, 

His  mind  would  run  to  seed. 
Grave  heads  were  shaken,  brows  were  knit 

Above  a  flowing  cup. 
One  scale  went  down  with  all  their  wit, 

One  with  two  hearts  went  up. 

Yet  "Violets,  sweet  violets," 
A  while  was  still  her  ciy. 

"  A  penny  bunch  of  violets. 

Good  masters,  will  you  buy!" 
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I  cannot  tell  ivhj,  blithely-sad, 

Her  salutation  plain 
Alike  on  seeming  good  and  bad 

Fell,  just  as  does  the  rain. 
Unless,  that,  being  blind,  she  saw — 

What  eyes  not  oft  behold — 
Some  opalescence  where  a  flaw 

Scars  gems  in  gilt  or  gold, — 

For  "Violets,  sweet  violets," 

To  all  it  was  her  cry. 
"A  penny  bunch  of  yiolets. 

Fair  ladies,  will  you  buyl" 

At  last  they  took  her  boy,  and  fleet 

A  double  darkness  fell, 
Kg  longer  could  her  timid  feet 

Thread  streets  she  knew  so  well 
And  then  the  sightless  one  bereft 

Of  all  the  help  she  had, 
Moaned  out  that   'Christ  would  know  if  theft 

<  Like  that  were  good  or  bad.' 

0  "Violets,  sweet  violets — " 

Was  ever  such  a  ciyl 
"A  penny  bunch  of  violets. 

Good  masters,  will  you  buy?" 

They  put  her  in  a  busy  place. 

And  tried  to  make  her  sew. 
They  saw  the  tears  course  down  her  face, 

^d  wondered  at  her  woe. 
Till,  guessing  what  she  strove  to  hide, 

They  bade  her  be  of  cheer. 
Since  he  who'd  been  her  daily  guide 

Might  see  her  twice  a  year. 

0  "Violets,  sweet  violets," 

So  long  had  been  her  cry,  j 
"  A  penny  bunch  of  violets. 
Fair  ladies,  will  you  buyl" 

But  Grod  is  good.     One  quiet  night 
He  sent  His  triple  veil — 
«         That  final  darkness  ere  the  light 
Breaks  through  the  golden  pale. 
Her  violet  eyes,  through  violet  skies, 
.  Saw  Him  who  makes  them  glow. 
And  violets  weep,  and  violets  sleep 
Where  they  have  laid  her  low. 

So  "  Violets,  sweet  violets," 

She  never  more  need  cry. 
Bunch  after  bunch  of  violets 

O'er  her  will  bloom  and  die. 

James  M.  Fleming. 
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SILVER. 


The  price  of  eilver  haying  fallen  to  a 
point  BO  low  as  to  spread  consternation 
among  many  classes,  it  becomes  inter- 
esting to  see  the  causes  of  the  fall, 
and  to  point  ont  its  probable  effects. 
We  propose,  then,  to  show  how  far 
silver  has  fallen  in  value,  to  set  forth 
the  apparent  reasons  for  the  fall,  and  to 
show  what  classes  are  affected,  and  to 
what  extent  The  result  will  be,  we 
think,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  those  who 
fear  great  disasters  from  the  disturbance 
in  viJues  which  the  fall  brings  about,  as 
well  as  to  weaken  the  ground  taken  up 
by  those  who  think  that  "something 
should  be  done"  in  order  to  prevent 
the  unchecked  course  of  things  hurry- 
ing forward  all  sorts  of  crises  in  many 
quartera 

The  price  of  bar-silver  was,  in  1833, 
69d.  per  standard  ounce.  It  scarcely 
varied  2  per  cent*  from  that  figure  untQ 
1851,  when  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
coming  on  the  top  of  similar  discoveries 
in  Califomia,  raised  the  price  not  only 
of  silver,  but  of  every  other  commodity 
purchasable  by  the  gold  which  threatened 
to  become  so  abundant.  In  the  case  of 
silver,  there  was  an  additional  reason 
for  a  rise  of  price,  because  silver-mines 
were  deserted,  and  silver  miners-rushed 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  gold-digging 
instead.  The  next  great  event,  as  re- 
gards the  effect  on  silver,  was  the  Indian 
mutiny  in  1857,  when  nearly  seventeen 
millions'  worth  of  that  metcJ  was  sent 
to  the  East;  and  in  1859,  silver  went 
up  to  62f  d  per  ounce,  consequent  on  a 
loan  of  over  five  millions  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  an  export  of  as 
much  as  14,800,000/.  worth  of  sUverto 
the  East  After  that  came  a  reaction. 
India  had  borrowed  money  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  war,  but  the  mutiny  over, 
the  interest  of  that  money  became  a 


drain  on  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  it  no  longer  absorbed  /silver  rapidly. 
In  1862-4,  however,  silver  remained 
as  high  as  61^c^  per  ounce,  mainly  be- 
cause India  had  to  be  paid  for  cotton 
in  that  metal,  the  American  civil  war 
driving  us  to  India  in  order  to  keep  the 
Lancashire  looms  employed.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  persistent  fall, 
quite  gradual,  however,  until  1873,  in 
which  year  it  fell  from  60d.  to  5Sd,  on 
the  Grerman  Government  announcing  its 
intention  of  no  longer  using  silver  as 
currency,  but  of  selling  most  of  its  old 
silver  coins  and  replacing  them  with 
gold.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  price  waa 
as  low  as  52^.,  for  a  panic  has  oc- 
curred. 

To  what  may  this  panic  be  ascribed  f 
Is  it  the  threatened  demonetisation  of 
the  remaining  old  silver  currency  of  Ge^ 
many  (which  is  now  composed  of  little  but 
one  and  two  thaler  pieces,  and  amounts  to 
more  than  fifteen  millions  sterling  worth 
of  silver  according  to  the  best  estimates)? 
is  it  the  increased  production  of  the 
American  mines  t  is  it  the  reduced 
absorption  of  silver  in  the  East  f  or  is 
it  all  these  influences  combined,  and 
acting  on  the  fears  of  those  who  "hold" 
that  metal )  We  use  the  word  panic 
advisedl}^  because  alarm  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  fall, 
and  the  alarm  has  been  universal 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  well  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  see  how 
much  silver  the  Oerman  Government 
has  already  placed  upon  the  market 
When  the  figures  are  looked  at,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  for  astonishment  that  so 
little  demonetised  metal  has  been  got 
rid  of  by  Germany.  When  a  lady  of 
fashion  buys  a  new  set  of  fine  dresses, 
her  lady's-maid  will  probably  dispose  of 
the  cast-off  garments  when  they  are  so 
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replaced  ;  and  similarly,  when  Grermanj 
took  it  into  her  head,  which  was  some- 
what giddy  at  the  time,  to  buy  a  new 
gold  currency,  and  to  discard  the  silver 
coins  then  -circolating,  it  was  to  be 
expected '  that  the  old  silver  garments 
would  be  discarded  and  be  largely  sold, 
in  order  to  give  place  to  the  new  golden 
finery.  Bat,  up  to  the  present,  this 
has  been  the  case  to  only  a  slight 
degree.  There  have  been  a  scheming 
and  planning,  a  turning  and  refurbish- 
ing— a  re-coinage,  in  short,  of  much  of 
the  old  silver,  while  gold  is  assuming 
the  predominance  on  the  glittering 
figure  of  Germania  the  Regenerate.  To 
descend  to  figures :  the  withdrawal  of 
thaler  currency  up  to  the  present 
amounts  to  only  7|  millions  sterling ; 
of  old  guldens  6^  millions,  and  of  mis- 
cellaneous silver  coins  |  million.  The 
total  is  therefore  but  fifteen  millions, 
and  of  this  amount  more  than  one-half, 
viz.,  8^  millions,  has  been  re-coined  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  as  subsidiary 
currency  to  the  new  gold  pieces,  just  as 
our  shiUings  correspond  with  the  sove- 
reigns in  circulation.  But  Germania 
is  not  completely  fitted  with  her  new 
suit ;  she  yet  wears  thaler  garments, 
and  keeps  the  new  gold  marks  stored 
up  in  reserve.  Sooner  or  later  she 
will  slip  out  of  the  silver  shell  en- 
tirely, and  be  golden  all  over ;  sooner 
or  later,  that  is,  she  will  discard  the  fif- 
teen millions' worth  (estimated)  of  thaler 
pieces  which  are  still  legal  tender,  and 
are  not  demonetised,  and  take  upon  her- 
self the  exclusive  gold  standard.  No- 
body knows  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  fifteen  millions  in  question  are  de- 
monetised, but  we  venture  to  think 
there  need  be  no  panic  about  it ;  for  al- 
though the  edict,  when  it  goes  forth  to 
the  effect  that  no  silver  whatever  shall 
be  a  legal  payment  for  sums  exceeding 
forty  marks  (about  2Z.),  will  undoubt- 
edly throw  a  mass  of  thalers  out  of  cir- 
culation, and  on  to  the  bullion  markets, 
yet  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  said  fifteen  millions  will 
be  retained  for  re-coinage  into  subsidiary 
mark-currency.     So  much  for  Grermany 


and  her  new-fashioned  garments,  which 
may  be  well-suited  for  running  the  com- 
mercial race,  but  which  are  expensive, 
as  necessitating  the  retention  of  much 
of  the  old  drapery.  .The  market  for  the 
latter  is  clearly  not  stirred  into  panic  by 
the  direct  results  of  the  sale  of  her  old 
silver,  for  she  has  sold  during  four  years 
no  more  than  India  sometimes  absorbs 
in  six  months,  and  she  has  only  about 
as  much  again  to  dispose  of  in  all. 
This  being  the  case,  we  must  look  far- 
ther than  Germany  for  the  chief  causes 
of  the  fall  in  silver. 

2.  The  increased  production  of  the 
world  is  the  next  alleged  cause  of  the 
great  fall.  Here  we  have  to  do  largely 
with  estimates,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
exact  or  comprehensive  returns.  We 
ourselves,  after  hunting  up  the  available 
materials  for  stating  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  silver  throughout  the  world, 
have  been  thrown  back  at  every  turn, 
and  can  only  refer  to  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  indications  of  pro- 
ductive activity  in  the  mines  if  we  wish 
to  find  out  what  is  the  supply  of  silver 
for  sale.  Now,  Dr.  Lindermann,  a  United 
States  Mint  official,  is  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  American  production  with 
a  degree  of  certainty ;  if  he  says  that 
America  now  produces  nine  millions 
sterling  worth  of  silver  annually,  we  must 
believe  him  in  preference  to  any  figures 
as  to  the  transport  of  the  metal,  its  ex- 
port or  its  import.  This  gentleman 
may  do  nothing  more  than  scratch 
his  head  with  one  end  of  a  quill 
before  he  dips  the  other  into  the  ink 
and  puts  so  large  a  figure  on  record,  but 
he  is  surrounded  by  silver  miners  and 
silver  purchasers,  he  sees  reports  and 
accounts,  and  he  hears  what  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  great  Nevada 
mines  is  almost  every  day,  and  his  esti- 
mates are  worth  worlds  of  figures. 
Taking  the  best  available  estimates, 
then,  we  find  that  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  the  world  is 
given  as  sixteen  mOlions  sterling  for 
the  past  year  (1875),  which  is  double 
what  it  was  in  1860,  and  a  quarter  moie 
than  the  estimated  production  of  1872. 
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The  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  nm 
thus  : — 


VnitM  Mexico  and  Other 

States.  8.  America.  Countries. 

1866  £2,000,000  jB6,000,000    £2,000,000 

1867  2,700,000  6,000,000  2,000,000 

1868  2»400,000  5,000,000  2,000,000 

1869  2,i00,000  6,000,000  2,000,000 

1870  8,200,000  5,000,000  2,000,000 

1871  4,600,000  5,000,000  2,000,000 

1872  6,750,000  6,000,000  2,000,000 

1873  7,160,000  5,000,000  2,000,000 

1874  7,000,000  6,000,000  2,000,000 

1875  9,000,0001    6,000,000  2,000,000 


Total. 

£10,000,000 

10,700,000 

9,400,000 

9,400,000 

10,200,000 

11,600.000 
12,760,000 
14.150,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 


Here,  then,  is  shown  to  be  an  annually 
increasing  production,  coming  at  a  time 
when  silver  is  falling  into  disuse  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  and  when  all 
the  world,  with  little  .  exception,  is 
fearing  to  ^^  hold  "  silver,  but  inclining 
rather  to  pass  it  on  in  order  to  escape 
loss.  What  could  we  expect  at  such  a 
time  but  a  heavy  fall  of  price  ? 

3.  We  next  come  to  the  consumption 
of  silver,  and  we  find  an  additional  reason 
for  a  glut  in  the  market  in  the  fact  that 
shipments  to  the  East  have  fallen  off, 
instead  of  increasing  as  the  supply  in- 
creases. We  have  the  figures  for  the 
last  ten  years  before  us  (in  Messrs.  Page 
and  Gwyther's  bullion  report),  from 
which  this  fact  becomes  immediately 
apparent.  The  figures  include  gold,  but 
deducting  a  quarter  of  each  total  on 
that  account,  we  can  arrive  approxi- 
mately at  the  absorption  of  silver  in 
the  East  during  the  past  ten  years. 


Coin  and 
Bullion  taken 
from  Europe. 

1866  £10,082,000  . 

1867  3,669,000  . 

1868  10.190,000  . 

1869  9,053,000  . 

1870  4,507,000  . 

1871  8.687,000  . 

1872  10,989,000  . 
1878  7,808,000  . 
1S74  11,448,000  . 
1875         6,304,000  , 


Deduct  I 

for  Qold 

Shipments. 

£2,508,000 

915.000 

2,547,000 

2,263.000 

1,127,000 

2,172,000 
2,747,000 
1,952,000 
2,862,000 
1,676,000 


Leaving 
Net  Silver 
Absorption. 

£7,524,000 
2,744,000 
7,643,000 
6,790.000 

3,380,000 

6,515,000 
8,242,000 
5,856,000 
8,586,000 
4,728,000 


On  condensing  these  figures  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  silver  we  find  that,  though  the 
absorbing  power  of  ''the  East "  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  five  years,  it 
has  not  prevented   large  sums  being 

^  Mr.  Hendricks  has  stated,  in  the  Daily 
News,  that  this  estimate  is  too  high. 


thrown  on  the  market  because  of  the 
increased  production:— 

Avexaee 
Abeorpnon 
IntheBaat 

..  £5,616,000 
..      6,785,000 


Five 
Years. 

1866—70 
1871—75 


Average 
Prodnction. 

£9,920,000 
13,700,000 


Bniptns 

FrodoetioiL 
.   £4.S04.0G« 

.      6,915,000 


It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  world  has 
an  increased  supply  as  compared  with 
that  of  five  years  ago,  and  when  we 
compare  the  production  in  1875 — ym, 
16  millions — ^with  the  Eastern  absorp- 
tion— 4f  millions — we  have  a  rate  of 
supply  grown  out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  rate  of  demand.  This,  we  may 
safely  say,  goes  far  to  explain  the 
panic  fall  in  silver.  Is  the  fall  justi- 
fied by  the  facts,  or  is  it  merely  the  re- 
sult of  panic,  and  therefore  temporary  t 

4.  The  price  of  silver  means  the  gold 
price  of  that  marketable  metaL  Now 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  gold  price  ctf 
an  article  should  fidl,  and  yet  that  the 
article  should  be  no  more  abundant^  or 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  no 
lower  than  before;  its  intrinnc  value 
may  be  unaltered,  but  its  value  as  com- 
pared with  gold  may  have,  at  the  same 
time,  fallen  merely  because  gold  becomet 
scarcer  and  more  valuable  of  itseli  A 
soldier,  5fb.  9in.  in  height,  is  no  shorter 
because  the  standard  height  of  his  la- 
ment is  raised  to  5ft.'  lOin.,  but  he  is 
degraded  nevertheless.  Similarly,  a  man 
with  a  sovereign  in  his  possession  may 
refuse  to  take  twenty  shillings  in  ex- 
change, not  because  he  thinks  worse  <^ 
the  shillings,  but  better  of  his  sovereign. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  gold  has  been 
"  appreciated  "  of  late  years — ^partly  be- 
cause of  the  very  same  change  in  tbe  Ger- 
man currency  which  helped  to  makesilver 
abundant,  while  it  made  gold  scarce — 
and  if  silver  had  remained  as  before,  it 
would,  with  as  little  doubt,  have  fiillen 
in  value  as  compared  with  tilie  increased 
value  of  gold.  Grold,  in  commerce,  plays 
the  part  of  a  measure— say  a  sadc  or 
a  pint»  a  coin-dealer's  bushel  or  a 
chemist's  graduated  phial;  when  sacks 
become  scarce,  more  goods  are  crowded 
into  each  available  sack.  K  you  were, 
at  such  a  time,  to  get  a  sack  of  potatoes, 
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it  wonld  possibly  contain  more  potatoes 
than  at  a  time  when  sacks  weie  ahnn- 
dant ;  if  you  buy  a  sovereign's  worth  of 
silver  you  mighty  similarly,  get  better 
measure  at  one  period  than  another. 
Bat  the  value  of  gold  varies  little  after 
all;  and  if  you  find  that  prices,  ex- 
pressed in  gold,  have  fallen,  it  is  almost 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  depreciated 
article  has  reaUy  become  either  more 
abundant  or  less  prized  than  before. 
In  the  case  of  silver  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  on  the^ point;  for  we 
have  on  the  one  side  an  increased  sup- 
ply,  and  on  the   other  a  diminished 
demand.     We  have  seen  that  Grermany 
has  much  silver  (say  balf  of  the  fifteen 
millions  already  alluded  to)  to  throw 
upon  the  market ;  that  America  has  an 
increased  supply  to  offer;  and  more 
than  all  that,  there  is  a  panic  about  the 
price  of  silver,  and  no  one  will  "  touch  " 
it  in  the  market     We  see  in  the  case  of 
silver  now  what  we  saw  in  that  of  gold 
after  the  discoveries  of  1848.     In  India 
gold  began  to  be  so  abundant  and  cheap, 
that  debts,  it  was  feared,  would  be  paid 
in  gold  instead  of  silver,  imtil  the  Go- 
vernment acted  on  the  fear,  and  made 
silver  the  only  legal  tender.    In  Holland 
so  much  fear  existed  that  gold  would 
fall  in  value  that  the  Dutch  actually 
changed  their  standard  and  currency  to 
silver,  in  order  to  escape  the  loss  which 
threatened  holders  of  gold.     But  there 
is  this  difference.     Now  that  it  is  silver 
which  is  plentiful,  and  not  gold,  we  can 
find  no  country  ready  to  make  shift 
with  silver  in  place  of  the  more  pre- 
cious, portable,  and  generally  more  con- 
venient metal.     On  the  contrary,  every 
country  shuns  silver,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so^  at  least  until  it  can  be  seen  to 
what  extent  the  fall  will  go. 

This  "  at  least "  is  what  has  chiefly 
to  be  looked  at  in  the  way  of  comfort 
for  those  who  stand  to  receive  their 
incomes  in  silver  for  the  next  few 
years.  At  present,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  Greece  are  in  a 
state  of  indecision  about  coining  silver. 
Those  countries,  which  represent  the 
Latin    Currency   Union,   have   agreed 


during  the  years  1874—6  to  coin  silver 
to  no  more  than  the  following  extent : — 


1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

Million 

Million 

MilUon 

Francs. 

Franca. 

Francs. 

Prance  

...    60 

75       ... 

54 

Italy 

...     60 

50 

36 

Belgium    ... 

...     12 

15 

10-8 

Switzerland 

■••        o 

10 

7-2 

Greece  ...... 

•  ••       ^^ 

••«•••               ^^               ••• 

16 

Total 140 


150 


123 


The  Latin  Currency  Union  are  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  panic ;  they  dread 
the  influx  of  depreciated  silver,  and 
refuse  to  buy  it  for  coinage,  even  to  the 
extent  they  were  willing  to  coin  last 
year.  And  they  are  undecided,  too, 
about  adopting  gold  in  place  of  silver, 
for  that  would  entail  the  selling  of  much 
of  the  silver  coinage  already  in  their 
possession,  and  a  heavy  loss  on  its 
exchange  into  gold.  In  turn  Holland, 
which  went  over  to  the  silver  standard 
when  gold  threatened  to  become  cheap, 
has  practically  returned  to  gold  as  the 
legal  measure  of  values  now  that  it  is 
silver  which  is  depreciated.  The  upshot 
is  that  no  European  country  using  a 
metal  currency  is  willing  to  take  silver ; 
each  of  them  rather  s&ives  to  bar  it 
out  i  Grermany,  instead  of  taking  it,  is 
sellhig  silver ;  England  has  little  or  no 
use  for  it  except  in  the  matter  of  manu- 
factures and  the  arts;  America  is  pro- 
ducing much  more  than  she  absorbs,  for 
her  money  is  of  paper,  and  will  never 
be  silver  to  any  great  extent ;  Eussia 
and  Austria  are  too  poor  at  present  to 
buy  silver,  or  anything  else  beyond  their 
immediate  requirements,  especially  when 
the  metal  is  being  scouted  from  some 
countries,  and  so  lavishly  produced  in 
others  that  it  threatens  to  come  down 
almost  to  the  level  of  brass  for  door- 
handles. 

5.  This  brings  us  a  step  farther.  It 
evidently  is  panic  which  has  produced 
the  sudden  Ml  of  the  last  few  months — 
panic  as  to  the  American  production, 
panic  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  East  to 
absorb  the  increased  supply,  and  a  third 

C'c  as  to  the  future  poUcy  of  States 
pared  with  a  silver  currency,  and 
undecided  about  adopting  a  gold  one  in 
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its  place.  We  can  therefore  attempt  to 
answer  the  other  question  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  unprecedented  de- 
pression of  the  latter  metal  in  the  market. 
We  know  that,  at  a  price,  England  will 
take  silver  largely  for  use  in  manuflBus- 
tures,  France  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  Latin  convention  will  re-open 
their  mints  (unless  they  decide  in  the 
interim  to  coin  gold  and  not  silver), 
and  the  market  will  begin  to  right  itself. 
At  a  price,  too,  the  mines  of  America 
will  cease  to  produce  heavy  masses  of 
silver,  for  the  market  price  may  easily 
fall  too  low  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  production.  We  also  have  some 
xeason  for  hoping  that  India's  power  of 
abcorption  will  soon  increase  to  a  more 
normal  rate.  And,  lastly,  silver  having 
.already  £allen  in  value,  the  tendency  in 
fiilver-etandard  countries  must  be  for 
.prices  to  rise ;  in  that  event,  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation  must  also 
increase  in  such  countries,  and  more 
silver  must  be  used  by  them.  These 
.are  the  equalising  forces  which  must 
I>egin  to  operate  sooner  or  later.  How 
soon  or  how  late  they  will  be  in 
asserting  themselves  is  a  matter  of 
opinion;  but  they  will  inevitably  act 
on  the  price  of  silver  befoi;e  long,  and 
with  a  steadying  effect. 

In  the  meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done  1 
Clearly  it  is  a  very  hard  case  for  those 
who  draw  their  incomes  in  silver  to 
find  that  a  sum  which  used  to  be  worth 
100/.  is  now  only  equal  to  85/.  more  or 
less.  An  immense  number  of  Indian 
pensioners  are  in  this  position ;  and  so 
are  thousands  who  subscribe  to  Indian 
^*  rupee  "  loans,  the  interest  on  which  ia 
paid  in  silver ;  so  also  are  the  Indian 
railways,  the  Indian  Government  itself, 
and  in  short  all  persons  or  corporations 
who  are  paid  in  silver  and  pay  in  gold. 
The  materials  which  Indian  railways  or 
the  Indian  Grovemment  want,  in  order 
-to  carry  on  business,  have  to  be  largely 
imported  from  England,  and  therefore 
payments  have  to  be  made  with  the 
more  precious  metal,  while  the  receipts 
in  the  way  of  traffic  charges  or  taxes,  as 


the  case  may  be,  are  in  the  currency  of 
the  country,  viz.  silver.    The  Manchester 
merchant,  who  ships  cotton  goods  to 
India  or  China,  knows  that  he  will  be 
paid  for  them  in  silrer,  and  not  in  gold ;. 
he  therefore  has  to  put  up  vrith  a  per- 
centage of  loss  caused  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  former  metal.     He  sends  his 
goods ;  he  draws  a  bill — say  on  Shanghai 
— against   the  consignment ;    he   sells 
that  bill  in  London .  for  what  it  will 
fetch,  but  finds  that  it  ''  fetches "  very 
little  in  comparison  to  what  it  would 
have  done  ten  years  ago ;  for,  though  he 
may  obtain  as  many  taels  as  before  for 
each  hundred  yards  of  shirtingn,  yet  he 
must  obtain  more  taels  if  he  is  to  be 
compensated  for  the  depreciated  value 
of  that  coin.     But  the  consignees  can- 
not pay  more  taels  to  the  extent  required. 
Evidently  there  is  wide-spread  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  decline  in  silver.    The 
loss  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  to  all 
suffering  it,  but  whether  it  is  an  injustice 
to  any  class  is  a  question   which  the 
Select  Committee,  under  Mr.  Ooschen's 
able  direction,  may  take  in  hand   to 
answer,  and  which  we  had  rather  refrain 
from  touching  on  here. 

But  whatever  injustice  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  loss  which  falls  on  thoae 
who  receive  fixed  incomes  in  silver, 
it  seems  clear  that  any  attempt  to 
divert  that  loss  from  one  class  and 
burden  another  with  it — to  alter  its 
incidence,  that  is — would  give  indispat- 
able  cause  for  coniplaint  and  increase 
the  injustice,  if  any,  which  exists  in  the 
matter.  The  hardest  case  of  all,  and 
therefore  the  test  most  favourable  of  all 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  consiJera- 
tibn  of  redress,  is  the  case  of  holders 
of  rupee  loan  stock ;  for  not  only  is 
their  interest  reduced  because  silver  is 
less  valuable  than  before,  but  the  mar- 
ket value  of  their  stock  has  fallen  heavily. 
Within  the  last  year  the  5^  per  cent 
Indian  rupee  stock  has  sunk  from  a 
price  as  high  as  103  to  85,  which  repre- 
sents the  fall  in  silver  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  silver  price — viz., 
par,  or  lOOZ., — and  the  gold  price, 
which  is  15  per  cent  lower,  because 
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the  valae  of  silver  had  fallen  15  per 
cent  at  the  time  the  price  of  the 
stock  was  at  85.  Keeping  this  case 
of  hardship  in  mind,  then,  we  can  pro- 
*ceed  to  discuss  the  propositions  which 
are  pat  forth  for  counteracting  the 
effects  of  the  fall  in  silver.  The  holders 
of  rupee  stocks  state,  with  good  reason 
and  great  plausihility,  tbat  the  Indian 
Government^  in  making  the  contract 
with  the  subscribers  to  the  loans,  got 
full  value  at  the  time,  and  therefore  the 
Indian  Government  should  pay  back 
full  value  when  it  pays  off  the  loans  in 
question.  But  this,  is  an  appeal  ad 
misericordiam,  for,  had  the  case  been 
altered  and  silver  had  risen  instead  of 
fallen  in  price,  the  stock-holders  would 
naturally  resist  to  the  utmost  any  at- 
tempt to  return  them  less  silver  than 
they  had  originally  lent 

Of  the  propositions  for  radically  miti- 
gating tbe  decline  in  silver,  we  may 
mention  four,  as  being  the  least  wild, 
but  none  of  which  appeals  very  strongly 
either  to  common  sense  or  to  a  sense  of 
justice.  (I)  A  gold  standard  for  India 
is  advocated.  What  this  means  is  that 
silver  rupees  shall  no  longer  be  legal 
tender  for  anything  but  small  sums, 
that  gold  sball  be  coined  and  forced 
into  circulation,  and  that  debts  in  India, 
which  weie  formerly  payable  in  silver 
rupees,  shall  be  payable  in  gold  coins 
instead.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  plan 
is  impracticable,  being,  as  it  is,  counter 
to  the  inherited  notions  of  a  slow  and 
suspicious  people.  Conquered  as  they 
are,  imbued  with  the  fixed  ideas  of  past 
ages,  and  averse  to  the  despotic  innova- 
tions of  a  new  civilisation,  it  is  primd 
facie  useless  to  think  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion. If  the  attempt  were  now  made 
(and  if  it  were  necessary  at  all  it  would 
still  be  ineffective  unless  done  quickly) 
it  would  be  costly  and  inexpedient,  be- 
cause to  suddenly  sell  off  silver  £rom 
India  would  reduce  its  price  still  lower 
than  at  present ;  and  next,  in  order  to 
obtain  gold  sufficient  to  supply  India 
with  a  currency  of  the  latter  metal,  we 
should  have  to  squeeze  the  money- 
markets  of  the  commercial  world  to  an 
unbearable  extent     To   replace   silver 


with  gold,  we  should  have  to  buy  in  a 
dear  market  and  look  almost  in  vain  for 
any  market  to  sell  in.  (2)  A  somewhat 
similar  proposal  has  been  broached,  to 
the  end  that  silver,  and  especially  silver 
in  India,  shall  not  be  so  fruitful  a  cause- 
of  loss  to  all  who  touch  it  as  of  late  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  case; 
this  is,  that  larger  and  more  valuable 
silver  rupees  shall  be  coined  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  paid  to  those  to  whom  ft 
owes  money  in  place  of  the  present  coin 
of  that  name.  This  plan  escapes  the 
criticism  that  the  adoption  of  gold  is 
subject  to,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
accelerate  the  fall  in  silver ;  but  in  other 
respects  much  can  be  said  against  it  To 
carry  it  out,  all  the  old  rapees  iu  Indi% 
—250,000,000^.  worth— would  have  to 
be  exchanged  into  as  many  newly- 
minted  and  larger  rupees.  Why  should 
the  Indian  Government  bear  the  loss,  and 
who  is  to  if  it  do  not)  If  the  burden 
be  not  borne  by  that  Government,  the 
new  plan  will  be  like  arranging  for 
every  one  to  pay  debts  in  eight  half- 
crowns  to  the  sovereign  instead  of  ten 
florins ;  nobody  will  think  of  paying 
ten  heavy  pieces  when  the  bargain  was 
made  for  payment  in  the  lighter  ones  ; 
but  if  the  burden  were  placed  on  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  latter 
should  undertake  to  pay,  so  to  speak, 
a  half-crown  where  it  used  to  pay  a 
florin,  it  would  be  enduring  loss  upon 
loss.  In  addition  to  losing  upon  what 
it  pays  in  gold — which  loss  is  annu- 
ally over  a  million  sterling  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  exchange  —  the  Indian 
Government  would  lose  also  upon  its 
silver  payments,  and  bring  the  loss  up 
to  five  or  six  millions  annually  on  its 
total  annual  expenditure.  The  proposal, 
if  it  seeks  to  avoid  such  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment, must  include  all  creditors  in  India; 
but  who  is  to  say — Debtors,  pay  the 
new  big  rupees,  although  you  contracted 
to  pay  the  old  small  onesV  and  what 
would  be  the  result  of  such  despotism  7 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  unpractical 
and  impracticable  may  we  ask  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn  1  It  also  would 
be  manifestly  quite  impossible  to  single 
out  certain  classes  of  creditors  and  X& 
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pay  tliem  with  big  rupees  and  leave 
other  creditors  with  the  small  rupees; 
the  latter  would  think  they  had  as  good 
a  claim  as  any  other  class  of  creditors ; 
to  convince  them  that  they  had  not 
would  require  unprecedented  powers  of 
persuasion*  (3)  The  proposal  to  leave 
India  alone  and  to  adopt  silver  as  stand- 
ard currency  in  England  side  by  side 
with  gold  is  another  suggestion,  which 
we  do  not  know  whether  to  call  mad  in 
preference  to  cool,  or  to  consider  its  im- 
pudence superior  to  its  wildness.  It  is 
an  absurdity  which  has  so  often  been 
shown  up  that  it  hardly  requires  more 
demonstration  whatever  the  circum- 
stanoes  calling  it  to  light  may  be,  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  might  with  advantage 
seize  the  opportunity  of  buying  up  silver 
cheap  and  so  introduce  theDouble  Stand- 
ard, and  we  should  by  so  doing  prevent 
the  further  fall  of  silver  which  is  threat- 
ened, if  not  T9^  the  price  to  its  normal 
pitch.  In  practice  a  double  standard 
means  that  a  debtor  may  exercise  his 
judgment  about  paying  silver  or  gold  in 
settlement  of  his  debts.  Under  it,  a 
merchant  in  America  who  sold  cotton 
to  Liverpool  for  3^  sovereigns  might 
stand  to  be  paid  70«.  in  silver  instead, 
and  he  probably  wwdd  be  paid  in  the 
latter  metal  if  it  stood  at  a  discount  as 
compared  with  gold  And,  vice  versd,  sup- 
posing silver  to  have  risen  in  value  so 
much  that  69«.  in  silver  were  worth 
3^  sovereigns,  the  American  merchant 
would  undoubtedly  be  paid  in  gold  as 
the  less  costly  method  (to  the  buyer)  of 
settling  the  debt  These  operations 
would  be  considered  as  tricks  in  Eng- 
land; and  as  to  our  foreign  relations, 
London  would  to  a  certainty  cease  to 
be  the  central  international  exchange 
and  clearing-house  which  it  now  is. 
Berlin  would  probably  be  the  place  at 
which  money  would  be  kept  by  the  great 
exchange  houses  who  settle  the  transac- 
tions of  the  world ;  for  there,  as  is  now 


the  ease  in  London,  the  contingency  d 
depreciation  or  fluctuation  in  the  cui- 
rency  would  probably  be  the  least.    ^? 
have  a  single  gold  standard  here,  whicl 
is  one  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
London    money-market,   and    we    had 
better  stick  to  it ;  for  foreigners  knov 
the  value  of  a  bill  on  London,  and  havt 
no  hesitation  in  intrusting  us  with  theii 
loose  capital    If  they  did  not  knov 
whether  their  money  meant  so  much 
silver,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  macL 
gold,  their  confldence  would  be  gone, 
and  we  should  no  longer  be  the  bankers 
of  the  world.     (4)  It  is  suggested  that 
India  should  raise  a  gold  loan  in  Eng- 
land, and  pay  off  the  rupee  loans  by 
that  means.     The  chief  basis  for  this 
suggestion  seems  to  be  that  the  operation 
would  be  an  advantageous  one  to  the 
Government,  in  which  case  it  would  h« 
to  an  equal  extent  disadvantageous  t: 
the  holders  of  the  rupee  loans.     B^: 
the  advantage  to  India  is  questionabk 
as  the  annual  interest  would  be  payable 
in  gold,  whereas  it  is  now  payable  isi 
silver,   and    the  drain  on   the   piablic 
revenue  would  really  be  aa  great  s? 
now,  though  nominally  a  lower  rate  f 
interest  would  be  required  if  paidi 
gold  than  if  paid  in  silver.     Whom  tbi 
conversion  would  beneflt,  beyond  tie 
financiers  naanaging  the  calling-in  of  tbt 
old  and  the  issuing  of  the  new  loans,  u 
is  difficult  to  see. 

We  need  not  recapitulate,  as  we  hare 
only  argued  out  what  we  advanced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  We  have 
merely  explained  our  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  faU  is  the  result  of  a  panic, 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  temponuy ;  aad 
that  there  are  natural  forces  at  work, 
which  it  would  only  retard  to  attempt 
to  accelerate,  and  which  it  is  wiser  to 
leave  alone.  Acting  quietly,  these  forces 
must  cause  the  supply  of  silver  and  the 
demand  for  it  to  meet — at  a  price. 

Abihur  Elijs. 
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X^MDOH  :  a.   CLAY,  SONS,   AND  TATLOB,   PSIIJTBBS,  BBIAD  8TBUT  HJVL. 


INVALIDS  AND  THE  BEDRIDDEN. 


HOOPER'S 
ELASTIC  WATER  OB  AIB-BEDS,  AND  CUSHIONS, 

□t  Bed-SoreH,  and  afford  soclt  relief  and  comfort  ob  cannot  b«  obtained  from  any  otlter  deKription  of 

Inralid  Bed  or   Cnahion. 
in  the  Soyal  Amtlui  ^  Aigland,  (Tfmitay,  Jte.,  tu  veil  aim  IA«  priiia'pal  Bb^nlalt at Hotiw  and 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST    PRBB    BV    POST. 


HOOPER  AND  COMF^,  Sole  Manufactorers. 

7,  PALL  MALL  EAST,    LONDON. 

SYMINGTON'S   EGYPTIAN  FOOD. 

This  viliutits  ud  itRngtlMslBg  Food,  whlcli  cautolDs  u  mncli  antrliiifnt  u 
lB«t,  i«  nted  Mf«i>ive1j  (io  prtfcrcota  to  «ny  othBr)  it  tlfl  »ell-ltno»ii  Hj.iro- 
psUiie  EilibliihniBDt  lattl;  coaduclad  by  J.  Skuliy,  Eiq,,  U&Uock  Bith,  Derbf- 

^Ss  Fiopaied  and  Sold  bj  W.  STIIIFQTOH  *  Co.,  Bowdgn  StMm  UiUt. 
^^  Market  Harborongli. 

^  B«t<ll  or  Grocers  lod  Chemists. 

^^  Wholnale  LoDdu  Ageata:  Mumn.  BARCLAY   ft  SONS,  Parrlngdon 

TRADE    MARIf  .V.B.— Film  »«o*™;™nno<  b«oMn(ii**,  If.  «  *Ca  wiHtnuIo  Tlfc.  Tin  torrtnfl. 


iROWN  &  GREEN'S  KITCHEN  RANGE& 

PRIZE   MEDALS-LONDON,   DUBLIN,  &  PARJS. 


cse  Ranges  Roast  in  Front,  and  are  nnnirpasBed  fnr  Etonomy,  Cleanliness,  general  Oonvenience, 
Heating  Bathe,  thonugh  Ventilation,  and  the  prevention  of  Smoky  Cliirnners. 

BROWN  &  GREEN'S  PORTABLE  COOKING  STOVES 

BURN  A  SURPRISINGLY  SMALL   QUANTITY  OP  FUEL. 
The;  are  recorunend«d  for  Bnull  Families,  uid  aa  :«n  aniiliaiy  to  larger  Establishments. 

I'ro^Kctmet  ptut/rtt  on  application  to 
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MANUFACTUEme  STATIONERS. 

100  Woikpeople  baing  emplojed  upon  the  Vrtnitm,  all  Ordan  mn  now  vmeaUA  with  great  IkA 

First-claas  Engravers,  Die-Sinkers,  Lrithographera,  and  Stampers. 

Crests,  Arms,  Monograms,  and  Address  Dies  Cut  at  Half  the  Usual  Ckri 

WMTIlfa  PAPEMdintifnmtktMilU.Cfa.Pnnid.aiidFihishtd'i^mAteTmia  I 
THE  NEW  SQUARE-CUT  ENVELOPES.    I      DANCE  PROORAHHBS.  I 

SERMON    PAPERS:   OUT8IDBS.  DINNER    MENUS.    AT-HOHE  CA! 

INVITATION  NOTES.    RETURN  THANKS.I      FISH  AND  DESSERT  PAPERS. 

NO  CHARQB  FOR  PLAIN  STAIIPINO.    Paitlei  mb  brins  theli  nm  Di». 

Pallets  of  120  Sheets  of  Note  Paper  6d.  I   250  Useful  Envelopefl  .      . 

„  Ttiick  „  1b.  Od.  1 1000  Extra  lArge  Envelopes    is 

mDM'TBillS.    IT-HOHI  lOTES.     IKriTiTIDIS,     DISSERT,  BODQDET,  UD  HIGT  DISI  P1F£U 
SCHOOL    STATIONERY-ALL    KINDS. 

Plate  Engraved  and  100  Visiting  Cards  Printed  for  Four  Shillhif 
p4Q.'S3TRAWWRITING-PAPER.  ONLY  THREE  8HILLING8PEfifl£i 

VaXiVm  BASBD  VPOV  THE  BBADT  KONXT  SZBTBC 

CROSSE    AND    BLACKWELl'S" 

PURE   MALT   VINEGAR 


Hay  be  obtained  of  all  Grocers  and  Italian  Warebonsemen ; 

AND  WBOLBBALI  AT 

21,  SOHO  SQUABE,  LONDON. 

SPECIAL    PRIZE     MEDAL— VIENNA.  1873. 

NINE  EXHIBITION   PRIZE  MEDALS. 

FRY'S    GOGOA 

in  t-lb.  tnd  i-lb.  pukets. 
The  CARACAS  COCOA  specially  recommended  by  the  manufact^^ 
is  prepared  from  the  celebrated  Cocoa  of  Caracas,  combined  with  other  e  ' 
descriptions.      Purchasers  should  ask  specially  for    "  FRY'S  CA 
"i!sh  it  from  other  varieties. 

DiMt  daliaiou  and  nlnabU  utlele.'-^iwAirA 
T  Afpx>    r'TJT'Aiira    ■._    z^m^^^„    SiroptmeatS. 


